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KEY TO AUTHORITIES 


Firrj, bibliogi’iipliical roforoncas aro tlio most often ovndecl, although among the 
moHt (iHfiOnUiil, of tlio liiatoi'ian’s obligations. The teatiniony of surviving witnesses 
covcra only tlui most reconfc period of the world’s liistory, and in respect of all tlie 
oarlior ng{is tho writur of to-day must depend abaolutely upon his predecessors, It 
is inounilMiul upon liiiii, thorofoi'o, to oito his authorities. The hnst originality whicli 
luiy iifnv narratlvo can aUotnpl i« an oiiginality of research, of ejcposition, of com- 
parison, of (hiduoLion, and of criticism j all Die evidence is hearsay, and to leave 
uiiidontiliod Uio source of information la to confess oithor arrogance or sloth. The 
move explicitly a writer dieclosoH liis authority, tho more confidently will his oon- 
cUiBionH be accepted liy inlolligont rradorK. Yofc Blovonliness of citation is so common 
that the pre('i‘iion alLmnptod in these volumes might seem pedantic if it were nob 
juatiliucl by a word of «)\plmiati<ui. Jt in not onough to name a writer, nor yet to 
nninn both writer and book; fhaptor or pago mu.st bo given if tho reference is to 
liavo any iiractlcal video. 

To Huppoi't, for examiile, a Htatomonl rognrdhig the capLiiro of Cadiz in 159G by 
intrndiiemg iL with tli(» vagno plirnao "according to Hume” loaves the reader to con* 
joctiirc wliotlirr tho writer w (piotiiig from Major Jlartin Hinno’s Th People^ 

Hu'iv drmolh^ and or from David Hume’s of England from iha 

Invanion ofJiiUnfi (Ju'mr io Mr fterolution in lOBfl, since both these hooka describe the 
siogo And (Jvoii wlioro tho I’oadoi can identify the autlior upon wliom the historian 
lolicH, tlio oitatinn is unsati.Hfiu;t«)i’y unless it onahlcs tho htmlont to refer to the original 
cmitoxt by s])i!i)i tying tho lit lo of the book, tlio (Into of tlio edition, and the number of tlio 
volimui and tho jiagi', Thmvor.slr4*xiimplos of vnguouc.ss ai-e bho.so duo to the lii'storian’s 
evasion of the dobt ho owes Lo ('arbor writers. Tii any woll-proportioncd history of the 
world thoir nai'rati\(*H and ronoctions inurtt ofton ho condeii-sod, since they are, in com- 
parison with tho gonoral historian, nocossarily specialiats, and every specialist attaches 
an cxaggoralod i niiiortanco tu tho hioidi^nls with which ho concerns himsolf. "But, where 
tlio oxigoiioicH of ooiuleiisalion jHinuit, tlio original words slioulrl bo used and ascribed,, 
with tho fullest bil)liogTai)hif*al dotnil, to llioir flOiu*cc.H. Tho noglool of this plain duty 
lias- often boon oxuusod upon Iho ground that such roforences in the body of a page 
int(M'rupt tlio ennUnuity of a narrative and distract tlie readoFa attention, while foot- 
notes intrude as sharjily if less frc(iuontly. Tn iheao volumes it ia lioped that the 
didiculty has boon uvcrooino by using wlmt printora call "siiponor letters,” such as 
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IlEY TO THE AUTHOHITIES 


« * ‘=1 in the text. These italic letters refer to bibliograplucal notes, tu-ranged 
claaptet by chapter at the end of each section of the work. For oxain])lo, tlioro will bo 
found on page 154 of the present volume Brugsch Bey’s fine summary of the roign of 
liamsca 11. The superior letter does not scar tliis page and vex a hurrietl reaclin- 
as would an extended bibliographical note, but it refora tlio student to the list of 
authorities on page 293 at the end of the section, where ho finds that iiulioatos 
Erugach Bey’s Geschichte Jlgyptens mUr dtn Phaamnen Turning to the lioatling 
“ Brugijch,’’ found in its alphabetical position at page 298 of the General Bibliography 
of Egyptian History, he finds a concise but critical account of this Egyptologist’s 
work. If still further particular be desirecl, a reforouco to the heading “ Ttriigsch " at 
page 578 of the general bibliograplucal index, in volume 25, shows tiiat the edition of 
the Gtichkhttiiam which the quotation was tvanslatwl is tliot published in two voliiiiit'a 
at Leipsic in 1877, and that the passage cited will be found at page 501 in tlio first 
volame of that edition. 


The reference letters are used in two ways ; either pUced at tho ond of a wtUonc-iv 
in which case they indicate aliteral quototion, ov placed against tlio nanio of ilm author, 
in which case they deeigaate him as the authority for the statoment, but do not imply 
that his precise words are quoted. The roferenco letter « is rcsoi-ved for editorial 
rnatter, and occasionally this letter is used in comlanation with another, iim 
siviDg credit for matter wliich has been condensed or otherwise adapted, but 'not 
quoted vi^'batm. Wiere condensation has been ofTooted by omission and not by 
parapta. the coupled superior letters are not employed ; but no liberty otlior than 

tW/ibWta Im iKon tekM with any matter as a direct 
™sys ™olrrfc«nceatovaaosmbediaao 

a termmed to do m Iheso volnmea something that haa novar brforo )>ooit nUmniln] 
namely to state the source of even the briefest quotation, though it 1» no mm, hnn 

»' 

pohey which governed our »*fIwThalrertoXtho'''”°'™'l'’ “T 
their own words, ^en the outlines of th i i ^ 
proportion of the total space had been allot JTV'f ' '’“‘“''"'i '“'d 'r .blo 

and chronological division of tho narrative tl ” Tl'I »l''"nBnH’lMrul, 

heJtation passages from the works of earli’ ” “ «'™‘'l»»atod witbout 

am, the conciseness ohL J;' ”' «■“ ''«> 

Ptesent the tacts in new words would result 17 T' 

has been quoted merely in order that wo miaW T '’“'’’‘“''•''Ke. No a„lli„r 

-ttcr; iudeod tkeoare arith whitlX^^^ ““ f"'"’' 

and ">”n>a>)oratominutenBssotoarbil,hograXcT T' '7“"" 

tmn often entailed far greater labour than 7 u 'luoln 

anew. Thoothermrireme k!: hit: 7.'.’“" 

in onJer to conceal onr mrfehtedness (o m™ ''’ordn havo Ijumi 
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PABT I INTRODUCTION 


BOOK 1. HISTORY, HISTORIANS, AND THE WRITING ON 

HISTORIES 


CnATTER I 


MATERIALS FOR THE WRITING OF HISTORY 


"Mv poaltloii is that in all our studies of history end langimgo — and 
tlio Htmlv of lunguugo, bitaidcs all that it is in othoi wnya, is ono most im* 
poi'tAUt mnnajL of tUo study of history— wo must cunt away all diatiiiotions 
of ‘nucioiit’ and 'modoiii,' of 'dead' oiid ’living,’ ami must boldly 

n ilo with tlio groat fact of tho unity of history. As man is the srtmo 
Agos, tlio htstoiv of limn is ono in all ages. Ko Innguoco, uo period 
of liistoiy, can bo unuorstocnl in its ftilnoss ; noiio can bo clotlicd uith its 
Iiigliost jiitoiest And Its highest piod^ if it be looked at wholly in itself, 
without roforojioo to its bearing on those other hngimges, those oilier 
iioriods of history, which join with It to make up tho greot wliolo of 
ImniAii, or at loAst of Aryan and iSui-opoan, hoing." — rjiKKMAK. 

It is obvious tlmt tho matorinls for tlio writing of history consist for the 
inoHb j^art of writLou lecords. It is true tliac all manner of monuments, in- 
cliulmg tho nuns of buried oitioB, romoina of anciout walls anti hightvays, tmcl 
aimilar traces of a former civilisation, must bo aliotted thoir share as records 
to guide tho investigator iu liis attempt to reconstruct past conditions. lJut 
for anything liko a dolhiito presentation of tho events of bygone days, it is 
alwohiloly ossontial, ns Sir Georgo Corncwall Lewis pointed out in great detail, 
to liavo access to contomporary written records, oithor at first hand, or through 
tho incchiun of copyists, in caso tho original records themselves have heen 
dosLi'oyed. I^wis reached tho conclusion, as tlio result of his exlAustive ox- 
aiiiination of tlio credibility of early Roman history, that a tradition of a past 
event is hardly transmitted oially from generation to generation with anything 
like accuracy of detail for more than n century. 

Thfiorotically, thou, no accurate history could ever be constructed of events 
cn\'ormg a lougor period than about four goiiorations before the introduction of 
writing. In actual pvactico the scope of tho strictly historic view of man^s 
pX’ogross is oonfiiiGd to very much narrower linuta thau this, for the simple 
loason that tho earliest written records that might obhorwisa serve to give ua 
glimpses of romoto history have very rarely been preserved. Tho destruction 
of anoiouL inscriptions with the lapse of centuries has led to a great deal of 
(lifforonco of opinion ns to tho limo wlion tho art of writing was introduced 
among various nations. In roforenco to the Greeks in particular, the dispute 

n. w.— VOL. I. u 1 
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haa been ardently waged, many aeholara contending that the art of writing wag 
little practised in Greece until the sixth century b.o. u *. » 

Later discoveries, in particular a knowledge of the iiiBcnptiou on tho statue 
of Ramses at Abu Simbel, have made it clear that the e^rlm' GatiinaLca wore 
much too conservative, and it now seems probable that the Greeks luid been 
acciuaintcd with the art of writing for several, or perhaps many, coutiirios 
before the one previously fixed upon. It la not to be supposed, however, that 
tlie practice of the art of writing was universal in that curly clay. On tlio 
contrary, it was doubtless very exceptional indeed for the^ average) iiiclivnuuu 
to be able to write, and such difftcultiee aa the lack of writing iimtorial stood 
in the way of composition until a relatively late period. But whoLlior tlio art 
of writing was much or little praotisod in the early days does not greatly niatk'i' 
BO far as the present-day historian is concerned, since practically all specimonH 
of early writing in Greece disappeared in tho course of succeeding ages, h o 
fragment of any book proper, no scrap of parchment or papyrus, no siuglo 
waxen tablet, from the soil of classic Greece has been preserved to us. 

The Greek authors are known to us only through tho offorta of siicco.ssivo 
generatious of copyists, and, with the exception of a comparatively Binall 
number of Egyptian papyri, thei*e is almost nothing in existoiico roproseiiting 
the literature of classical Greece that is older than the iniddlo aj'os, Tlioru 
are, to be sine, considerable numbers of monumental inscriptions dating from 
classical times. These have the highest interest for tlio arolimologist, Init^ in 
the aggregate they give but meagre glimpses into the history of aiitniuity. 
If we weie depeadont upon these records for all that wo know of Greek Jiistory, 
the entire story of that people might bo told, aa far as wo could over liopo to 
learn it, in a few pages. 

The case is somewhat different with Egypt and with Mesopotamia, since 
the climate of the former and tho resistant character of tho writing inatoriuls 
employed by tho latter have permitted the modern world Lo rocoivo direct 
messages that, under other circumstances, must inevitably luive boon lost, 
But even here the historical records are neither so abundant not so oomprii- 
hensive in llieir scope aa might have been hoped. History-writing, in anything 
like a comprehensive meaning of the words, is a relatively modern art. Tlie 
nearest approach to it among the nations of remote antiquity got no 
farther than the recording of the personal deeds of individual kings. Such 
records, indeed, are excellent materials for history, but thoy hardly oonstiUito 
history by themselves. Tlie entire lists of Egyptian inscriptioua, so far 
as known, suffice merely to give glimpses of Egyptian history; and if 
the Mesopotamian records arc, in this regard, eomowhat more BatisfucLury, it 
is only in reference to a comparatively brief poriod of later ABHyriiui liigLovy 
that they can be said to have anything him comprehoiisivoness, ^Vs Lo tho 
other nations of Oriental antiquity, — Indians, reraians, Syrians, tho inhabitiiiilu 
of Asia Minor, — the entire sum of the inoniimeiital records lhal liavo lioon 
tr.iiisiuibted to us amounts to nothing more than a scattered sories of va'uu) 
suggestions " 

In the classical world Rome is but Httlo bettor off than Grcoco in this 
regard. As to both these countries, we depend for our kiiowhalgo almost 
exclusively upon the works of historians of a relatively late period. Bol'oro 
eroJotus, who lived in the fifth century n.o., there is almost no coiiHccutivo 
history proper of Greece; and despite all the efforts of avolnoolornalH .nKuirda 
oi Roman progress .scarcely suffice to push lack the prohistoric veil beyond tho 
time of the banishment of the kings. Indeed, oven for a contuiy or two 
afbei this eient transpired, the would-be historian finds himself ntill on very 
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■treacherous ground. The reason for this is tliat tliere were no contemporary 
historians in, Rome in this early period ) and until such contemporary chroniclers 
appear, no BGoure record of history is possible. 

Once lb became the fashion to write clu'oniolea of events, the custom 
rapidly spread and took a fixed hold upon the people. From the day of 
Herodotus there was no dearth of Greek liistox-ians, and after Polybius there 
is an unbroken senes of Roman clironiclers. 

Had all the writings of these various workers been preserved to us, we 
should have abuudant material for reconstructiug the history of the entire 
later olassical epoch in muoh detail ; but, unfortunately, the historian worked 
with poi'ishablo materials. An individual papyrus or parchment roll could 
hardly bo expeoted on tho average to bo preserved for more than a few genera- 
tions, and unless copies had been inado of it in the meantime, the record that 
it contained must inevitably be lost Such has been the fate of tho great 
mass of historical writings, no less than of piroductioiiB in other fields of 
literature. 

Many of the fragments of ancient writers have come down to us through 
rather curious chauiiela. In tho later age of Rome it became tho fashion to 
make anthologies and compilations, and it is through such collections that 
the majority of olasaical authom are known. One of the most curious if 
those anthologies is that made by Athouicus about tlio beginning of the third 
century a.d. This author called his work Deipnosophisiev, or the Feast of 
the Learned. Ho attempted to give it a somewhat artistic form, making it 
ostensibly a dialogue in whioli the sayings of a company of diners were 
I'olatod to a friond who was not present at the banquet. The diiieis were sup- 
posed to have introduced quotations from the classical writers, so tlmt tho 
book is chiefly made up of such quotations. Tho work lias not come down 
to ns quite in its entirety, but, oven so, no fewer than eight hunclrod authors 
and twonty-fivo hundred diflbront works are represented in the anthology. 
Of theso authors about seven hundred are known exclusively through tho 
excerpts of Athouceus, 

Two or threo centuries lator another Greek named Sbobteus compiled a 
sot of o\tracts from tho Greek writers of all accessible periods prior to his 
own. Tho number of authors quoted in this anthology is more than five 
hundred, and hero again tho major part of them are quite unknown to ns 
except through this single aouioo. Yet aaotlior collection of excerpts was 
made in the latter part of tho ninth century by Phobius, patriarch of Con- 
fitaiitiiioplo, who made excerpts from about 280 authors with whose works 
ho had familiarised liiiiiself through miscollancous reading. In addition to 
tlieao w’orlcs of individual compilers thoro wore two or threo anthologies 
compiled in tho Ryy.aiitmo period, including an important collection of 
opigrama of tho Greek poets which ie still oxtanb under the title of The 
Qrcch Anthology, and tho olaborato sot of onoyclopaidiaa made under the 
ihrcctiou of Constantino Porphyrogonitus. Bub for such colloctioiiB as 
thfiso, supplomontod by the biographical notices of suoh workers as Suiclas, 
and by fragmouta that have come to ue through a few other chnniiels, 
it would acarcoly liavo boon concoivod that so many authors had written 
ill tho ontiro period of Grecian activity, since only a fraotiou of this number 
are represented by complete works that have come down to us. Such 
J'acta ns thoso give an inkling aa to the mental activity of the old-time 
author, W'liilo pointing a useful lesson aa to tho perishability of huinaii 
works. In this ago of easy multiplying of books through iirintiiig, one is 
prone bo forgot how precarious must have been tho existence of a manusoript 
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of the elder day. It Svas a long, laborious taak to produce an odUiou of a 
single copy of any extended \York, and edch successive duplication w.is pre- 
cisely as alow and as diflicult as the first. TJuder those ciiouinsUmcos no 
doubt a very considerable proportion of books wore never duplicated at all, 
and the circulation of a very large additional number most likely was liiuitecl 
to two or three copies. It was only works which wore early recognised as 
having an unusual intrinsic interest or vaino that stood any roasoiuililo 
chance of being copied often enough to ensure preservation through many 
succeeding generatious. 


As we consider the field of extant manuscripts, ^V6 mn led naturally to 
reflect on the cpiality of work that Was likely thus to ensuro jierpetuity, and 
the more we consider the subject, limiting the view for our presont purpose 
to historical coinpoaitions, the more clear it becomes that the oiio prime ipuility 
that gave a lease of life to the coinpo.sitiou8 of au author was Uio yiuilfty 
of Imman interest In other wouls, euoli historionl coiniiositiiins as wore 
worlv.s of art, rather than such as dependctl upon other merits, woio tho ones 
which successive generations of copyists reproduced, and which uUimiitoly 
were enabled to pass tho final ordeal imposed by the monks of tho midtllo 
ages, who made pahmpaosta of many an author deserving a bettor fato. 'Dio 
upshot of this process of tho sm-vival of tho fittest was that all Greek wouhUbo 
historians prior to Horodotus wero allowed to sink into oblivion, oaiiHing 
Herodotus himself to stand out as apparoutly tho absolute creator of a now 
art. In point of fact, could wo know tho whole truth, it would d(ml)tloHS 
appear that there was no i-eal rovolutioii of method offcoLcd l>y tho writingH 
of Horodotus. He surpassed all of his predecessors in such a moasuro Lhlit 
the future copyist saw no necessity for pvoanwing any work l)ut tlio onu, 
since this ono pmotically covered tlio Hold of all tho rest. It is, iiorhaps, mi 
ill method of phrasing, to say that thoso copyists saw no reason for proKorv- 
mg those earlier mauusoripts. There was no thought in their minds of tho 
preservation of ouo book and the destruction of another; thoy muruly ijopiod 
the work which iaterwtod them, or which thoy believed ivould iiUerost tlio 
boolc-buymg public. The disajipcamnce of the works not copied lyns a mwo 
negalive result, about which no one directly concerned hhiiBolf. 

The proof of tho value of tho work of Horodotus is found in the fact tliat 
It lias come down to us entire in numerous copies, aometliing that can lio Haul 
of only three or four other considerable liistonml couipoBiUoiiH of lliu eutiro 

being 'L’hucydideB and 

Xenophon, both of whom wero contempornrioB of Herodotus, Umindi cojiHidor- 

nex^t IZS'- cumto.! iw bc.ldiigin}; to tiu) 

Phi al™ liratoriana, tlio wurlcH ol' 

Ilutcirch, the u oiks of fetrabo and Pmisamua, wliich are gooirinijlhcal ratlior 
t an Etrnitly Inatonoal, and the Life of Atemndc- the Arri™ ali 

13 intact. A aiuvey of the Roman Instoiians furnishes an ovon moro strilciii.r 
1 ustration, for hero no one of tho gtoat historical WolC lias orosmwnl 

.voutE of th. latoi. Eopublic thb Ealy 
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Livy detailed the events of the later period with less art than ohavaoterised his 
earlier work, but different conditiouB wore imposed upon him. Ho hed now to 
deal with much fuller records than hitherto, and no doubt he treated many sub- 
jects that seemed important to him, simply beoauso they were near at hand, but 
which another generation found tircsomo niid not worth the trouble of copying. 
Thus we see omphaaiaed apiu the salient j)omt tliat the interesting story rather 
than the important historical narrative proved itself most lit for preservation in 
the estimate of posterity. 

Of the other great historians of Rome, Tacifcua, Bionysius, Dion Cassius, 
Polybius have all fared rather worse than Livy, although a few briefer master- 
pieces, like the two histories of Sallust and Uio OalUc JVars of Cresar, and such 
biographies aa the "Lives" of Suetonius and Cornelius Nepos, were able to fight 
their way through tlio middle ages and gain the safe shelter of the printing- 
press without material loss. 

But perhaps the most suggestive example of all is furnished by the brief 
world-history of Justin, which, if not quite eiitiro, has boon preserveU as to its 
main structure in various inanuacriptfl. This work ia an artistic epiitome of a 
largo, and in its day authoritative, history of tlie world, written by Trogiis 
Pompoius. Jusliu, when a student in Rome in the day of tlie early Cajsars, was 
led to make an epitome of this work, seemiugly ns proof to his friends in the 
provinces that ho was not wasting his time. Ho did his task so well that future 
generations saw no reason to trouble themeelvos with the prolixities of the 
original work, but wore content to copy and re-copy the epitome, pointing the 
moral that brevity, noxt to artistic excollence, is the surest road to permanent 
roniembranco for tho liietorian,— a lesson which many modern writers have over- 
looked to their disadvantage. 


CHAPTER H 

THE METHODS OF THE HISTORIANS 

It is a curious fact, a seeming paradox, tliat the first two great hiatorics 
over written— the histories, namely, of Herodotus and ThucydideB-^should stand 
out pre-eminently ns types of two utterly diiTerent methods of historical writing. 
Tlorodobiis, " tho Fathor of History," wrote with the obvious intention to enter- 
tain. There is no great logicality of sequence in liia use of materials ; ho simply 
ramiilea on from one Bubject to another with little regard for clironology, but 
witli the olivious intention eveiywhoro to tell ell the good stories Uiflt ho has 
learned in the course of liis joiirneyings. It would be going much too far to say 
there is no method in his collocation of materials, bub what motliod hc has 
is quite generally overshadowed nud obscuied in the course of presentation. 
Thus, for example, lie is writing the history of the Persian wars, and he has 
roaolicd that time in the history of Persia when Cambysea comes to the throne 
and in-cparea to invade Egypt. TIio mention of Egypt gives him, as it wei'e, the 
cue for an utterly now discourse, which he elaborates to the extent of an entire 
book, detailing all that he has Icaniod of Egypt itself, its liistory, its people, and 
thoir manners and customs, without, for tho moat part, referring in any way 
whatever to Cauihyses. He returns to tho Persian Idiig ultimately, to bo^ sure, 
and takes up his story regardless of the digreB8ion,end soomingly quite oblivious 
of any incongruity in tho fact of having introduced very much more extraneous 
mailer in rcfercuco to Egypt than tho entire subjcct-mattor proper of the Persian 
Ihnpiro. Tho method of IIcrodotiiH was j^istified by the remilts. There is every 
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reason to bolieve that he was enormously popular in his own tiinOj — as popularity 
went in those days,— and he has held that popularity throughout all suecoodiiig 
generations. Rut it has been said of him often enough tliat this work is hardly 
a history in the narrower sense of the word; it is a pleasing collection of tales, 
in which no very close attempt is made to discriminate botweeii fact and liotioii, 
the prime motive being to entertain the reader. As such, the work of llorodotua 
Btauds at the head of a class which has been represented hero and there hy a 
sinking example throughout all succeeding times. 

Xenophon's Anahasia, detailing the story of Cyrus tlio Younger and his 
ten thousand Greek allies, is essentially a history of the samo typo. It di/ferM 
radically, to be aura, from Herodotus, in that it holds with the closest consistciK'y 
to a single narrative, scarcely giving the baiest glimpses into any other field than 
that directly connected with the story of the tou thousand. But it is lilco 
Herodotus in the prime essential that its motive is to entertain tlio roador liy 
llie citation of the incidents of a venturesome enterprise. Xonoidmn dooa 
indeed pause at the beginning of the second book long enough to pronounce a 
eulogy upon the character of Cyrus, — a eulogy that is distinctly tho biasiMl 
Mtimato of a friend, i-ather than the calm judgment of a critical historian. But 
this aside, Xenophon, philosopher though he is, concerns hnnsolf not at all witli 
the philcfiophy of the subject in hand. He quite ignores tho inimoral foatuvoH 
of tiie robeuion of Cyrus against his brother. Indeed, it seoms novor to occur 
to hun that this fratricidal enterprise has any reprehensible features, or could 
Ijo considered m any light other than that of a commendable proceeding of winch 

Doubtless the very fact of this liajiiHlnnciit 

* s groat 
erndit 

puiToao to 6mph^i86 the opinion that tlio intrinsic morit of 

Mte jusWy ll'is poiHiInrity. It Buffioos liovo t., 

note uifl /act that this famous work of tho successor of Horodotiis liulomrH 
cssen tudly to the same class with the work of the master himsoir ^ 

® Rom/m historians doubtles-s the odo most similar to Horedotiia in 
S indnpd* **'^®*' liiatory of Roiuft donn 
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lia\c ooiiie down to ^la followed TbucwHdea wi^r whoso 
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oxpoiiGnLa of this motliod being the Greek Polybius, who told the story of 
Rome’s rise to world-power, and Taoibus, the famous author of the Boman 
Annals and of the earliest history of the German people. These three examples 
— Thucydidos, Polybius, and Taoitua— stand out at once in refutation of a claim 
which might otherwise be made that philoaophioal, or, if one prefers, didactic, 
historical composition is essentially a modern product. But for these exceptions 
o,tD might bo disposod to make a sweeping generalisation to the effect that the 
old-time history was a collection of tales intended to entertain the reader, and 
that the strictly modern historical method aims at instruction rather than at 
enbertaimneut. Such generalisations, however, assuming, as they do, that the 
eutiro trend of human thought has fundamentally changed within Instorical 
times, are sure to bo faulty. Quito possibly it may be true to say that the 
earliest historians tended as a class to write entertaining narratives rather than 
philosophical histories ; and to say, on the other hand, that ninoteenth-century 
historians as a class havo reversed the order of motives : but it must nob be 
forgotten that our judgment here is based upon a mere fragment of tlie entire 
output of ancient historians. We have already noticed, in another connection, 
that the names of some hundreds of Greek writers have been preserved to us 
solely through a single anthological collection or two; and now, speaking of the 
historical works, it must bo remembered that a vast number of these ha^'o 
poi'iflhod altogether. Wholo oomx)anie8 of historians are known to ua only by 
iiaiuG, and tliero is every reason to suppose that considerable other companies 
that oncQ existed and wrote works of greater or less importance have not left us 
even this lucvnento. The scattered fragments of Greek historical works that 
have come down to ua, dissociated from any considerable part of their original 
context, dll three largo volumes of the famous Didot collection of Greek claaaics, 
as edited by JC. 0. Miillor; eomo hundreds of authors being represented. 

Wo liavo noted that all llie pircdecessors of Herodotus were blotted out, 
oliiony, poiiiapa, by the oxcellonce of the work of Herodotus himself, Similarly 
the entire hialorioa of Alexander the Great, written by his assooiates and con- 
Loiriporavics and his successors of the onauing century, have without exception 
porisliod utterly. 

Doubtless the oxcollenco of the work of Arnan, wliioh summarised and 
attempted to harmoiiisQ the contents of the more important preceding histories 
of Alexander, was losponsiblo for the final elimination of the latter. One can 
hardly refer too often to tliat iutolloclual gaiuiblot of the middle ages, wliich all 
classical litoiature wa.s called ujjou to pass, and from which only here and there 
a work omevgod. It is almost pathetic to considor the number of works that 
inado their way heroically almost through this gauntlet, only to succumb just 
before achieving tho goal. One knows, for exomple, that there was a work of 
'I’liooponipua on later Grecian affairs, in fifty odd books, which was extant in the 
ninth century, as proved by the Biiminary of its contents made then by a monk, 
but of which no single line is in existence to-day. Even the works that have 
come down to ua in a loss fragmentary condition have not usually been pre- 
aervbd entire in any single mauusoript, but, as presented to ua now, are patched 
together from various fragmouts, preserved often in widely separated oolleo- 
tioua. "I’ho explanation is that the copying of fv manuscript of great length was 
a Rotnowhat heroic task, and that hence tho copyist would often content himself 
with oxoGrptiiig a singlo book from a work which he would gladly havo repro- 
duced entire but for tho labour involved. 

The point of all this in our present connection is that we know the historians 
of antiquity very imperfectly, and that hence wo are almost sure to misjudge 
them as n class wlien we attempt generolisatious ooncerning them. In the very 
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nature of tlie oaaej the histoi’ian who told a good stovy in a ploasing atylo fiLood 
a fur better ohaace of being perpetuated through the efforts of copyists, tluaii did 
the philosophical historian, however profound, who pat forwaid liis tliooriofl at 
the expense of the narrative projier. Making all due allowance for Ihis, how- 
ever, it can hardly be in doubt that tho last century and a luilf has booh a 
lemaiVable development of tha acioaUftc epirit in its application to tho worlc oC 
the hlatorian, ond that the average historical work of tho nineteenth couUiiy is 
philcsophically on a far higher plane than the average Iiistoricttl work of 
antiquity. If we were to attempt to eharooteriae tho most rccont pliasos of 
historical composition, wo sliowld, perhaps, not go far afield in saying that in 
re/^ard. to luatory-writing, as in regard to many otlicr subjects, this is pn’c- 
eruinently tho age of apecialista In recent years no histoiical work could liopo 
for any large measure of recognition among hiatorians, unless it wero based upoti 
personal investigation of the most remote sources bearing upon tho period timt 
could be made accessible. The recent period has been pro-oininontly a tiuio of 
the searching out of obsouro or forgotten records; the Unburyiiig of old lotLei'H 

and state papers; the delving into lutherto negloeted archives | and the oritioul 
analysis of the conflicting ahibementa of allaged authorities previously accossililo, 
Xho work began prominently — if any intellectual movement nuy nvoporly 
be Mid to have an explicit beginnian-^with Gibbon and Niobuhr; it wiih 
contimicd by Orote and MominBen and George Corncwall Lewis and Clinton 
and tho host of more looent wotkow, whose qiecific labours will claim our ivttoii- 

^ , f generationg, the work has bcconio iimro 

Jiair-sphttmg with each aiieceoding docado. Gilibon 
T' thousaad years of Kuropean 

wr k ) ^^^ 7 . tiDtouohod that falls properly witJiin tljat 

pic^, Niebuhr aj^ialiaed on the few centuries of early Roman Ijislory but 
m comprehensive view reaohod out also to Greece and to tho Orient nm) ) ,, 

^ 11 : 313 : 1 = 

really detailed history of only o/ abtom])tii th,, 

ml Stubbs and Garini and such nutliontica as Fioomim 

inveatigatiou of single periods of ^'cuoarch tn iho 

minute and laborious effort is the ni^nPMnnP ^ I^ho obvious loault of all thin 
duUiU 05 to the crude facta of Wstrav Sh^ ?■' ““^‘''hvliniUo 

cular field cati hope to master and^Im Yom spocuvlist in cauh pavLi- 

relationatoworldrstory^itoLhi^^^^ tlmir 

to the sama mind to have a fcjsto or a Spacitv at 

f<»t broad and aocorato generalisation ^ roscarcli (uul 

admirable in its^Sidrn^ tho work of Llw, 

tbiu as a finished produot. It « tlm wo! AfT 

mu«s this crudii material, to visiwiL jt ® world-historian to iL[,tomp[, U) 

^;^dtobuildwUhitaimifiea rS^‘“ other similar luLs 

fW.r mimpro^rrebtiongtoau Sr^^^ which each portion slmli 

-rld-histcriaiiB of tho past 
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CHAPTER III 
WORLD-HISTORIES 

No hiafcorian worthy of the mmo can iiai'rafce the events even, of & limited 
period without at least an inferential roferouce to the world-historio iiuporb of 
these events. Just in proportion as we fail to take a sweeping general view, 
the force of our facta ia weakened ; any narrow period of history, on which tlie 
attention is fixed, assumes, for the time being, a disproportionate interest, and 
ia necessarily seen quite out of perspective. It ia only Nvlieii the limited period 
is considered in reference to other periods that it can be made to assume any- 
thing like its proper status. Something of this has been understood by all 
writers from the earliest times, and accordingly we find that very few of the 
ancient authors failed to take at least a sweeping view of contemporaneous 
events, even when detailing 8peoitic.Uly the ineidents of n rcstiiotod period; and 
often, as in the case of Ilerodotua, the space devoted to the history of events not 
strictly cognate to the main story is quite out of proportion to that reserved for 
the main story itself. Thus in a certain sense the history of Herodotus is a 
world-history, luasmuoli as it deals more or less comprelienaively witli practically 
all nations known to tho Greeks of tliat time. Thucydides, as we have seen, 
confines himself maoli more closely to a precise text; yet even he devotes an 
introductory book to a summary of tlio past history of the Greeks as a prepara- 
tion for the full understanding of tho Peloponnesian War. 

Rut, after alf, a somewhat sharp distinotfoii should be drawn between 
histories such as these, which ostensibly describe tho incidents of a particular 
period, and more oomproheusivo trealisca, which sot themselves the explicit task 
of dealing with the history of all nations in all limes. 

Of the works of this latter class, — World-Histories proper, — the oldest that 
litxff conio doivii to «s is at tho same time piubabiy the most compiehensivo in 
ficopo, and llio moat oxtonsivo in point of innttor, among those that wore written in 
anciont limes. This is tho so-called Historical Library of Diodorus tho Sicilian. 
Diodorus was a Greek, a nativo of Sicily, who lived during the timo of Julius 
Cmsar and of Augustus, He sol liiinsolC llio explicit task of writing a compre- 
hensive hiflloiy of tho world, and he devoted thirty years to the accompliBhment 
of this tusk. Tliis history attempted to deal with tho entire history of mankind 
from tliG earliest times to tho (^o of Auguatue. Diodorus recognised tho vaguo- 
nesa of early chronology, and ho mudo uo attempt to estimate the exact age of 
tho world, but he computes the time covered by what he considers the historic 
period proper, in the following terms: 

"According to Apollodonis, we have accounted fourscore years from the 
'J’rojan War to tho return of Ileraclides: from thence to tho first olympiad, 
three hundred and twonfcy-oight years, computing tho times from tho Lace- 
(Immoiiian Icings: from the first olympiad to the beginning of the Gallic War 
(’whoro our history ends) are seven lumdred and thirty years ; so that our whole 
work (coniprehcnded in forty books) is an history which takes in tho affairs of 
olovon hundred and thirty-eight years, besides those times that preceded tho 
Trojan War." 

Of these forty books only fifteen have coino down to us intact, namely, the 
first five, which cany down the liistory ouly to the Trojan wars, and books 
eleven to twenty, which cover the poriod from the invasion of Greece by Xerxes 
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the subjugation of Greece by the Homans. Tlio romaining hooka nro ropro- 
eented hy oonsiderable fragmcaits. 

Considering blic time when it was written, tlm work of Diodorus waFJ r(}fiUy 
au exlDmiilinaiy production, tUongh there has been a tendency ou the imvt of 
tlio modern critic to dwell rather upon its defects than its merits. CorLaiidy it 
was by far the moat important world-hisboiy produced in antiquity, of tl\c oxaut 
nr-rits of which we have any present means of judging. Indoetl, thoro ia only 
Olio ether world-history that hoa come down to us, and this, iho work of 0 uaLiii, 
is in Itself only an abridgment of the writing of another author, Trogna I’oinpoiuH. 
C'ongidoring when it was written, this work of Trogua, if we may jmlgo i’ruin Lho 
uhridgmenb, was au admirable pr^uotion, and tha abridgmont iUolf is of grnnt 
\nlue m tlirowing light on some periods that otherwise aro not woU co^'orell by 
extant documents. As a whole, however, it is a conipoiiclium of liistory rutliui* 
than a comprehensive work like that of Diodmm Of tlio worka of thu othor 
worlJ-histormna of antiquity it ia impossible to speak with any inuiimin) of 
certainty. Polybius accredited Aphonia with being the only uirui who Imd 
written a worM-liistory befom Kis day. It is known tka Aplionw lived in tlio 
nfth century DC., and that he was a fellow-pupil of anoLhor hislonaii, Tlu'o- 
pomp«a.m tha famous school of laocmtea at Athoiis; but ids work U only 
kaowa to us tlirough iiiaderniate fragmente and tho iudirool niioUf nl‘ (O.liiM, 
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thoro a monk had inborest and energy enough to copy the ancient authors, and 
thus in part to preserve them. Considering tlie intelleobual atmosphere of 
tliQ time, the wonder is, nob that bo many of the pagan authors were losb, bub 
rnbhor tliat any of tliein wero preserved. Yet there were ocoasioual gleams 
of light, even in the so-oallod dark age. Such a one of peculiar interest to 
tlie English reader is found in the fact that King Alfred translated into Anglo- 
Saxon the coinpondioua world-liistory of Orosius, a work that otherwise would 
bo but little known to fame, but wliicli, thinks to ite brevity of treatment, and 
to this very unusual distinction of tmiislafcion into a “ barbaric tongue," no 
donbb served a most oxcelloiit purpose in giving to the Anglo-Saxons of the 
ninth century a glimpse of tlio events of ancioub times. 

Tho best guide to the historic point of view of the generations that ushered 
ill what WQ aro accustomed to think of as the modern period is furnished by 
the Jlistoi'y of ilia World whioli Sir Walter Raleigh wrote toward the close of 
his life, lato in tho sixteenth century. Raleigh was not an historian from 
choice, but was led to his task as a diversion during tho time of his imprison- 
niout. The work as far as he completed it is in five books, the titles of which 
are instniobive, Irirat book, “In treating of the Eirsb Ages of the World, 
I'roin the Creation to Abraham." Second book, “ Of the Times from the Birth 
of Abraham to the Dosbruction of the Temple of Solomon." Third book, 
''From the Besfcruotiou of Jerusalem to tlio Time of Philip of Macedon." 
Pourth book, " Prom the Reign of Philip of Macedon to tho Establishing of 
that Kingdom in the Race of Antigonus.” Fifth book, “Prom the Settled 
Rule of Alexander’s Successors in the Rost, until the Romans (prevailing over 
all) made Conquest of Asia and Maccdon.” 

It will appear that Raloipli did not carry his history beyond the early 
Raman period, yo6, cron so, ife is a voiy b«2kr hock, compnmg nioro than 
eight hundred cnorraous quarto pages, an actual bulk far exceeding the extant 
portions of Diodorus. Raleigh very gcnorally names his authorities ill the 
margin, but even had ho failed to do so, it would be easy to understand the 
Boui'cos on which ho must have drawn. Obviously he depended largely upon 
t/iQ Bible for tiio oarly history of iiiarikiud, and for the rest lie had access, no 
doubt, to the do^iou or so of classical authors wlioso names we Imve liad 
occasion to mention again and again. Naturally enough, the pages of Raleigh 
Hoom ai’chiuo to the modoru reader, yet iinssagos are not wanting which show 
tho shrewd practical insight of the courtier and statesman. As a whole, tho 
work had suillcient iuLorost to Ix) reprinted in 168*1, a century after the aubhor’s 
death. Indeed, until this timo tlioro was prnolically no world-liisLoiy hi the 
licild in coinpotilioii with Raleigh’s that had been written sinoo olnsbical timos. 
It 19 a curious coininoutary on tho life of tho post-classical times and of the 
imddlo ages that betwoon tho work of Diodorus, written just before tho 
beginning of tho Christian ora, and Iho work altogether similar in scope of 
Sir WalLor Raleigh, written sixteen hundrod years later, thoro was no woiid- 
hisiory produced that is strictly comparablo to either. Nor did the soventoonth 
conluiy produce any marked cliango in the eltuation as regards the literature 
uf world-history. 

The true roimiBHanoo of history- writing eamo with tho oigliteptli century. 
About 1730 an ISngliali publisher was led to notico tho imucity of recent 
literiiUire in this field, and to project a universal history of the widest scope. 
Such men as Archibald Bower, John Campholl, William Griibhrio, George Sale, 
George Paalmanazar, and John Swinlon wero associated in tho undertaking, 
uiul in the course of the following twenty yoaiw a long series of volumes dealing^ 
with all phases of universal history, except, curiously enough, the liistory of 
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waa tranainteci into vano'ia European lauguagcs, including Gorniiiii. "J'ho 
production of fcina book wiis a notable ochieTOuicnt, bub bho vaiiouB parls of 
the work lud widely diftuXBiit ilBgices n£ nvetife- L eoiapeloub Gornmii critic!, 
writing aboMfc the middle of the nineteenth century, eonccdod tlint bho jjarta 
of the univeraal history I'flfernng to antiquity were foirly woil done, but iioti’d 
tliab the treatment of the middle agea waa siiperlicial, and the LrciiLiuont oL' 
modem history even worse. 

Inasmuch ag the liiatoiy of antiquity has been very largely recoil, Hbriiotcd 
witliin the past fifty years, it will bo obvioua that the uuivci'Hiil hihinw i,i 
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conspicuous places, in addition to those just named. But perhaps the most 
notable of all is the world-history of Dr. George Weber. This vork of Dr. 
■\Veber occupied the author during the best years of his life. It is in eighteen 
volumes, and ocoiipicd about twenty years in pacing through the press. We shall 
have occasion to refei' more at length to Dr. Weber’s worlc in another place, 
as ^Ycll aa to quote from it fi-equeutly. Suffice it lieie that Dr. Weber may 
justly bo called the Diodorus of modern times, his work being certainly the 
most complcLo and oomprehenaive exposition, of world-history that has over 
issued from a single poii. 

Olio otlior world-Jiistory of Gcwnaii origin must bo mentioned as holding a 
placo beside that of Weber. This is Iho work of Ranke. It is very dinbieut in 
plan from Weber’s, in some ways moio philosophical, and often less detailed in 
its narrative of events. The author, recognised os almost the greatest of German 
historians, bogaii tho work late in life, and brought to bear upon it perhaps as 
full an equipment of historical knowledge in divci^ Helds as any single man has 
over abtainod. Unfortunately, ho did not live to comploLe his woric, wliich, as 
it stands, comos only to tho close of tho middle ages, and which, therefore, 
oivnnot bo coiniiared in its entirety with tlie completed work of Weber. 

Tho most rocent of all the great Gorman world-lhstorios, the Oncken series, 
just rcfoircd to. is a work built essentially upon tho plan of Dr. Larducr's 
borios of llio oai'ly part of tho century, li^ch volume of tho Oncken series is 
written virtually as an iudopoiident worlc by an authority, and there is no close 
bond between tho various compouout parte of the structure, though doubtless 
nil attompt was made on tho part of the editor to have the vanoiis authors 
conform somowliat to tlio aaine echomo of treatment. Tho work coniprises about 
iifty very large octavo volumos, being therefow the bnllriest, as it is the most 
recent, of world-hiatorio'^. 


CHAPTER IV 

^ THE PRESENT HISTORY 

It is a singular fact that Binco tlio iiublication of Dr. Lardner's soriea in 
the lirst half of tho ninetconth coatuiy, no satisfactory attempt has been made 
to bring tlio oiiLiro story of the world's history to the attoutiou of the English 
reader in a single work. While tho presses of Germany have sent out their 
nover-onding stream of world-histories, tho English-Bpoakiiig world lias remained 
ntUirly inactive, so that until now thoi’o liaa been no work in English less than 
half a* century old that could pretend to compote with any one of the numerous 
(Joriimn productions. Buoklo's work would, to some extent, have supplied the 
deficit had ho lived to oomplet© it, yet oven his effort was aimed rather at 
lihilosophical gonoralisations regarding human evolution, than at a narrative of 
historical events. 

If we nttompt to explain this paucity of literature in 00 faBoiimting a field 
as tluit of world-liistory, tho solution is not far to seek: it is found in tho very 
mngnitudD of the task. This is the age of Bpecialiatfl, and just in -proi^rtian 
as ono appreciates the full meaning of special knowledge of any subject in its 
modern intcrpTctaiion, must ho feel the hopeleasiicss of attempting to gain more 
than a gonoral knowledge in a variety of fields. Yet something approaohmg 
tho laiowlodgo of the specialist should be brought to bear upon each peaiod of 
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hlstijiy hy any one who attempts to write a oomprelienaivo IneLory of Lho ^vorkl. 
It is an appieciation of this fact that has leil to the producLioii of such a 
symposium as the OnGken aeries^ jimfc refeu-ed to, aud contrariwiso, it is tlio 
appropriation of tho same fact that has led to the relative neglect of so adniirahlo 
a work m that of AVeber. The modem critic is disposed to Icol that the writing 


in aititeno UDcxpiorcu jimua iiiuib is uemg uwiiuu uu lu ovmy uopariniuiib (ii 
history, it heoomea patent that no single mind can hopo to copo at lirst hand 
ivith the ever-increasing flood of qieciiil literature. In almost ovoiy ilo])iut- 
ment ot luatory special bibliographies have been publiaiiod of Into yciira which 
are utterly bewildering, even to the specialist, in tlio wealth of matorial which 
they reveal 

To eitc hot a aiugle instance, the bibliography of early Ifinglish history, 
down to about the year 1485, aa recently collated by Professor Gvush, oompriw-s 
a Laigo \olume of small type. It would be the work of a lil'citimo for niiy 
flpecialLst to deal, even in a cursory way, with each and every ouo of the wovliw 
cited in thia list ; yet this is only on© lictl© comer of tho field wliioli the vvorhl- 
liistoriaa must cover. Obviously, tlicn, tho world-historian, if ho attmnpt 
personally to oonstruct a narrative of the entire subj^t, must contoiiL hiiiiHcH’ 
inth a more or loss superficial glon<» at each field; liis roniling may imlccil 
be wide, but it cannot by any possibility be oxliauBbivo. Moreover in t)iu 
nature of tho case, he must often read inei-ely to gatlier maloriul' for tho 
days task of writing, and no matter what his memory, ho will iuovitiiljlv 
wget the gicttter part of the multitudinoua details that lie Ims dealt with. In 
t la case of a man of such wide scholaraliip and such tonaoity of luirnoHo uh Dr 
^eber. lb mi^t freely admitted that^a view of tho ouliro riugl! of wmJ.i: 
lustory may be attamed, wiuch it would be rank injusbico to pvtmminco rciillv 
saperficiaL Yet even such a vvoricor as Weber must have doijeuiled vm'v Jnj’L'(*I v 
upon ^ond-hand opitomea for his facts. Ho cannot have roiul at lir/iL 

^ fraotioa of the authors upon whom ho is obliged oxnlicitlv or iurm-- 
enbially to pass judgoiout. In u word, uicub aa is the valuo of wr>rl?n nf j )>;» i 
0 which AVet«r's is the finest exampk.^uch woilr mush k tlm vl na ^ 
the COM, be content to be ranked as more or less siiocossful cominhiLimiH 

^ rsat;; 

SiTS’arr, “ 

inaii^tenb, series oC inherent defects ^ l^ut none tliii Ichh 


entire Lo rvrfu, ll„; 

1113 special studias have not covered uniformly and Ibiit 
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A ^lanCQ at the Onclcon Boriea will oouviiiee any one how ■\'ery difficult it is 
to attain even approximately to a true perspective of world-history under the 
symposial plan. Thus one linds in this series, to cite but a single illustration of 
disproportionate troatmont, that various relatively insignificant periods of modern 
Gorman history are allowed to fill bulky volumes where a true perspective would 
have relegated tliem to more chapters It is only from a -s ery prejudiced modern 
Btandpomt that the history of Frederick II can be thought worth greater space 
than the entire history of the Gmok world. Where such iuconsislencies are 
permitted there is a danger that the alleged world-history will become rather 
tho history of a single nation in its relations to other nations, past and present 
than an impartial preseufeition of tho history of nations as a whole. ' 

III tho present work an attempt has boon made to avoid the pitfalls of one- 
man ti'oatment on the one liand, and of ill-adjusted special treatment on the 
other, while retaining the advanUigoa of both. We lia^e made sure of present- 
ing special knowledge by drawing upon tho specialists of every field, and letting 
them pre.sont their information in their own words; but, at the same time, wo 
have atlonipted to avoid the pi*ojiuliced view from which the specialist is least of 
nil men free, by presenting tho counter views of various students wherever there 
is failuro of agreomont among thoso best competent to judge. 

The cosmopolitanism of tho contributors and editors guards against any 
such provincialism of viow aa that sliown by the Onoken series. Our con- 
tributors represent the scholarship of many nations. Professors Oheyue, 
Pelham, Oman, Tout, Messrs. Ilrowniiig, Clmliolm, and Berwick, and Drs. 
Garnett and Gairdnor are British ; Profosaors Erman, Meyer, Von Wilamowitz- 
MttllendorfF, Harnack, Iliisohfiold, and Nbldcko aro Germans ; Professors Haldvy 
and Eambaud are rronchinou ; Professoia Von Krones and Muller aro Austrians ; 
Prolossors Vainbdrv and froldzihor are Hungarians j Dr, Bappoport is a Pussian ; 
Professors Sliotwoll, MuoLiuighlin, Hart, and Jones are Americans, Similarly, 
the largo company of loss famous editorial collaborators, literary readers and 
critics, and translators, are of various nationaU ties— British, Gorman, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Eussian, Hebrew, and Amewenn. 

A work planned and edited iu bUe UgUt of bucU varied eeholaialup may well 
bo supiioscd to bo broad-gauged, impartial, cosmopolitan. It would be invidious 
to institute comparisons, as it would bo futile to attempt to apportion credit, 
among this notable ooiupany of co-Iaboui'ors. Some wore engaged for a special 
purposo, that their expert knowledge might bo exorcised for a brief period to the 
perfection of a particmlar fcatiuo of tho work ; others laboured continually fur 
years. Most of tho moro distinguished epeeialists contributed illuminative 
chaptors, iu which the accumulated resoarclies of a lifetime in a particular field 
wore summarised. Others rvroto uotliing original; bub brought to boar similar 
resources of kiiowledgo in the task of criticising, amending, polishing, and 
perfecting those portions of tho History tliat dotd with the subjects of which 
they had made tlieinsolves masters. 

I’ossibly it may be of interest to present a slightly more detailed view of the 
way in wliioh tho actual work of construoting our book was carried forward. 1 fc 
will be obvious to any one who examines even casually the seventeen thousand 
pages of The Historians’ IIistohy, that an enormous amount of clerical work 
was involved. In practice, tho difficulty was solved by utilising a combination 
of onvolopo files and card-indexes. Envelopes of a convenient size for containing 
manuscripts were bound into volumes, each one numheicd and labelled. For 
Goiivonienoe of roferonco, each jxitcnbial volumo was divided into six so-called 
“ boolcs ” and each “ book ” into five “ sections.’' The books were then numbered, 
and tho sections lettered. Such a reference as "Volume 5, Book 3, Section C," 
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would thea refer unequivocally to a particular envelope, wliioh would bo found 
to bear a label defining the period of hiatory to which its contoute rofoiTcd. 
Not Jueiely the precise period, but the amount of apace to bo givou tho ovouLs 
therein comprised, and the partioulai' anthoritira to be consulted, woro edit,oriiilly 
dotemined and recorded on the enveloije itsolf. UlLimaloly a luoro doLailud 
syti'ipriB of evoiita found its wiy into the eni'elopo, togothor with precise aud 
critical lefetencea to the anthoiiiUes. 

What ^ as triiQ of one envelope wia of coiii-se true of nil the obhors; and it 
will he clear that, takan togeto, thoir tiontoiits outlined tho oiitiro scopo of 
the future luatoiy. The actual niaimBcnpts were pioparod for tho priuLor 
idwnya i» duplicate. Tho original mauuacnpfc was placed in its appropriate 
euvelojie and tlio duplicate was stored in a diilcreut place oa fl safoguard agaiiisL 
lose from fire ° 

Two olaborato card-indexes were also kept in duplicate. One of thoHo 
recorded details aa to each and every one of tho thousands of books cililorially 
cmsulted, bteoming thus virtually an index to liistoricol litci-aturo ; tho other 
had oireefc reference to tho contents of our envelope books, repiosoiitijm oaivliilly 
Belated ruatter wliicli had survived editorial criticism. Tnlcea Logothoj- tJm two 
indexes suthced to place the editors at all times in immediato touch witli tlni 
mtcnclain Imd. So perfectly organised \v»a the aystoiii tliatit was alwavs 
pCBsiDle to answer a question as to whether any partiouiw hiatorjcal writer had 
i defconniae prcc^ly wliat had boon tho i-csulfc of m^h tml 
^ ^ pro<iucc at once the citations from his works that hiul beiui 

rion^r n?rm 'vritings. quototions from the anlhoriiee, tmuHlIu 

^ingiJagea,'--but nob one of these was permanojitlv )o«t aiul 

S found at If ulScS 

sSSSFsgisI 

real® that tbi»pioaHctTOuMli s Jl,bi,fX> ^ 
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to the reader of EngHeh The WmSTwl mnhh 

hiitorical works of forei'^u nrifrJnin.i^ roprescuted in this list of 

cations, ancient and toiiguog of oiviljHoil 

. r^mn Cluno^, Japanese, ^dlhl^Sm 
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is speaking well within bounds to assert that seldom before has so varied an 
exposition of cosmopolitan thought been coUeoted in a single work. 

As a practical illuBbration of the attention paid to details, it may be 
mentioned that of tlie many hundreds of translations made from divers 
languages for use in TiriD Histobtans’ Histohy, scarcely one is presented 
precisely ns it came from tlio hands of tho limt translator. It was the unifoim 
custom to have a second translator go over each manuscript quite independently, 
comparing it with tlio original. In any case that presented peouliar diftioultiea, 
a third expert made yet another independent comparison ; alter >Yhich the style 
of the translation was polished — with the most careful regard to the reteulion 
of its original meaiimga — by literary critics. 

But wie.so Gxcerpta arc not given ns random refei^nces crowded into footnotes 
or appendices ; they are woven into the text of tho consecutive story of world- 
hisLory so that tliey thcmaelvos constitute a part of that story. Thus the history 
of Germany la mainly told in tho words of German writers, that of Prance in 
tlie words of French historians. To avoid tho projudiced national view of history, 
however, the story of a nation thus told by tho native historiau is always subject 
to the coiTeotive views of foreiguei-s. Tima we gain both the sympathebio and 
the critical points of view. When tho authorities are not agreed as to any 
ivnpoitanb fact of history, or wlior© tboro are important difTerences of opinion in 
estimating the influence of a great event or the real stains of a famous character, 
reliance is not placed upon the estimate of a single historian, but couuterviews 
arc quoted, even though they may bo directly contradictory, onoli, of course, being 
ascribed to its proper source 

A feature of the original editorial matter is that it comprises, first and lost, 
critical estimates of the work of important historians of every age, informing the 
leader as to tho status— oven to tho particular prejudice and bias — of the 
authority he is asked to consult. Thus tho novice is everywhere placed some- 
what on a par with tho speciid student in his ostimate of tho authorities. ‘Where 
conflicting views are quoted of nominally equal authority, the reader is given data 
on which to base an mtelUgcut personal opinion as to the probabilities. More- 
over, elaliorate additional bibliographies of works that may advantageously be 
consulted are everywhere given, and these in the aggregate constitute such a 
critical bibliography of the entire range of historical compositions as cannot fail 
to interest even tho general reader. 

Our method of intioducing critical bibliography, and the critical selection of 
tho excerpts themselves, make it feasible to introduce quotations, not only from 
the Uibesb authority in field, bub also from the great historians of tlie past. 
Thus in the case of ancient history, the classical authorities themselves are 
drawn upon wherovor available, — HcrodoUis for the rersian Wars, Tlnioydidea 
for the Peloponnesian Wavs, Xenophon for later Greek history, Sallust, Cresar, 
Livy, Dionysius, Dion Cassius, Tacitus, Anmianua, and the rest for Roman 
history ; and so on indefinitely. Herodotus describes tho battle of Thermopylm ; 
Arrian tells of the glories of Alexander ; Dionysius rolatea the story of Virginia ; 
Polybius shows us ITaiinibal crossing the Alps; Appian pictures tho fall of 
Caitliagej Joseiihus the fall of Jorusalom; Zosimus the fall of Palmyra. In 
this way a mass of first-hand matter, much of it hitherto absolutely inacoesBible 
to tho reader of English, and much more only to be found in rare and costly 
editions, is put within tho reach of the least sohohirly. But — what is most 
esaontial — sucli matter as this is nob merely given by itself unsupported. It is 
supplemented by the verdicts of tho latest investigators in the various fields 
covered. Thus, to cite bub a single instance, in the history of early Greece, nob 
merely Herodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus, Pausonias, and other ancient authorities 
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imitate. of this avstem is that it enables ns to prosorvo 

u-ork of a larffe coterie of historians, whose iufluonco ^vnB groat 
™wlioao writioga were formerly standard, but wlwMe books ns ft wliolo, have 
laore recent works. Some of the clnssmal auUiors are aso 
in IT A few of these are indeed read by students in imivermtios ovoiywl.orci, 
burthe great bulk of them are as utterly unknown to the ^ | 

they hai never existed. Who reads Pausanias, or Diodorus oi_ J olylmw, oi 
Aunian, or Dion Cassius, or Dionysius, or iElianua, or Ariaau, or Qiimtus CurtiiiH, 
or Zosimus ? Yet these men are the only original authorities left us in many 
fields of ancient history. Their works are the sources which modoriis can do 
little more than paraphrase in writing of thoso times. Surely, tlion, it is wortJj 
whUe to go to those authors themselves and give tlieir story at iirst hand, apply- 
ing to it the corrective judgment of later criticism, rather than to depend upon 
the mere paraphrase of some modem compiler. 

Mucli the same argunient applies to parts of the work of oiico JainouH 
historians of more recent times: such historians as Hume, Milford, 'ridvlwiu), 
and a host of others. Their \ 7 ork 3 , os a whole, can no longer bo commonacd to 
the student who is to confine himself to a singb authority, for in many parts 
tlieir NYi’itings have been superseded , yet there ate other parts of Llicir worlts tluiL 
are to-day as valuable as when they were written. It is iiiovitablo tliat Mm 
present should always loom large before mankind, and that egotism sliould BLain]) 
with peculiar force the importance of the Recent. “Each gonoratiou ftbundoim 
the ideas of its piredecessors like stranded shipis,” says Emoraon, VoL it inuHl 
not U forgotten that posterity often plays strange tricks witli ropiitatiiuiH. 
Herodotus wft,s held up to ridicule some cenfcuiiea after liis death by a " NuKe 
Plutarch,” who is only known now because of his attack upon tlio nmstcr- 
historian, ^vhile tlie work criticised, though for some generations looked on with 
suspicion, is as fully appreciated, after more than two thouaaud yeava, iw it could 
have been in the day when it was written. 


Similarly, the judgments of our own ago of specialism may bo rovoi’Hi'd by 
posterity ; and in any event it would bo regrettable if a onco iinportanl liiHtnrii'iil 
Work should be quite forgotten. Yet such a fate threatens work of every grade. 
Muller’s collection of tlie fragments of Greek historians gives move bii<s I'lom tlH> 
^TTitings of more than five hundred autliora about whom nothing is known — not 
own the exact age in which they lived — beyond the foot that they wrote works 
of which thew fragment are the only mementos. Gould any pago of nianuserijit 
'»f any one of the.se aubhore be recovered, it would to-day bo cousidorud wortli 
111 my times its weight in gold. 

Precisely the same proee.s.s of decay is gradually removing tho ovidoiioos of 
imj liiatencal hmours of the ivriters of recent generations oven now. 'I’lio 
multiplication of books by the printing-pTeas makes the process a Lride Blower, 
prnaps; but it w no less sum A goodly number of works that wore fainoiiH 
ijait cl century ago are now absolutely inacoossiblo to the wonld-bc purcliasor : 
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bhe great book inarkefca of Paris, Berlin, and London oannofc secure or supply 
them. A few copies of these works are still extant in private collections and 
public libraries, bub the fate of these is assured. Libraries are constructed to be 
burned. Some day a lick of flame will wipe out the last copy of any work issued 
only in a single edition, and the author wiU become thenceforth merely a name 
and a memory ; or if, perchance, some latter-day Suidas or Stobteua has quoted 
a sentence from him, such sentence will be treasured in catalogues of fragments 
of eighteenth and nineteenth centniy liistorians. For many such an author, the 
present work may perform bhe function of Suidas or Stobmus, for a long list of 
these obsolescent writers will be found represented in our pages, — not always 
preserved for their antiquarian interest indeed, but quoted in regard to events 
concerning which their authority is still standard, and because it is believed that, 
in the cases selected, their treatment has not been excelled by any more lecent 
performauce j sometimes, on the other hand, — but more rarely, — quoted because 
of the quainbness of their diction, because of the archaic cast of thought through 
which they reflect the spirit of tlieir times, or because of their sheer whimsicality. 

But while emphasising the catholicity of taste that judges matter on its own 
merits, excluding nothing simply because it is old, it must be emphasised also 
that in the main such selection leads to bhe inclusion of a preponderance of 
recent matter. Nach generation builds upon the shoulders of the last, and the 
work, as a whole, is progressive. So we go not merely to the latest books, but 
also to the recent numbers of periodicals, the publications of learned societies 
and the lilce — in a word, to any source that could aid in giving completeness 
and authoritativeneas to our work. 

A word may bo permitted os to the ruling motives which have dominated 
the conception, and wliich, it is hoped, have never been lost eight of. These 
ruling motives are two : first, the hope of attaining a liigh standard of bistorical 
accuracy in the most critical acceptance of the term ; secondly, the desire to 
retain ns much as possible of human interest in the broadest and best sense of 
the words. To attain the first of thaso ends it is necessary to be fi'eo from 
prejudice, to have unflagging 2 oal in collecting testimony, to have scientific and 
critical acumen in weighing evidence, to attein the second end it is essential 
that kindred faculties should be applied not only to the facts of history but to the 
literary piesentationa of these facts, that the good and true story may not be 
spoiled in the telling. 

The desire to be free from all prejudice in the judgment of historical facts 
IS, then, the key-note of all our philosophy of historical criticism; and bhe 
desire to retain interest — ^humau intei'esb — is the key-note of oui philosophy of 
historical composition. 

To attain either end, what perhaps is most required is catholicity of 
8ympabhie.s. Tliero must bo no race prejudice, no national prejudico. There 
must be no attempt to blacken or wliiteii historical characters, in correspond- 
enoe with the personal bias. There must be no special pleading for or 
against any form of government, any racial propensity, or any individual 
deed. In a word, there must be freedom from prejudice in every field,— 
e'ccept indeed that prejudice in favour of the broad principles of right, 
regarding which nil civilised nations of every age have been in virtual ogree- 
inent. Bub the deeds, the motives, the auporstitious of all times and of aU 
laces must be viewed, so far as such a thing ia possible, through the same 
clear atmosphere of impartiality. As between Egyptian, Assyrian, Hebrew, 
Hindu, Persian, Mongol — ho who would produce a world-history of truly 
catholic scope should liavo no inherent prejudice or preconception. 

Equally must there be freedom from prejudice regarding various classes 
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of idw8. "Whatever concerns mankind ia of interest to lue," imisL l)o tlio 
editorial motto. Some ^csous are intereated only in military ovoiL'i, in 



that is leceptive of each end all of these. Xerxes at Therinopylec, and ^I'lsoliyhm 
writing hia tragedy Tht Persia-ns'^ Alexander moxirning for Iloplnestion, and 
VhiJias building the Parthenon; Augustus Ccesar disputing the miiHlery of Iho 
NvorU with Antony, and Dioayaitts telling of the myths of early Romo ; liichunl 
of the Lion He-irt prosecuting a cmsade.aud Dante vitalising the Italian Itiiiguugo : 
each and all of these and kindred topics up aud down the scroll of liiHtory Blioiild 
et^ually, each in proportion to its relative inlhienco, cxcito tlio Ryinpatliotio 
nltentxon of the historian. "With the same zeal ho should tell of tho (illi'mjd 
iniiiuitiea of a Messalina or a Cathei-ine de’ Medici and of tlio noble Holf-aJmega^ 
tiou of ft Cornelia; of the self-seeking of a Csesar and of tho nlfcriiiHin of n 
Cincmnatus or a St. Louis. With sound common-sense for a guide, lio HJjoiild 
strive to avoid on the one hand the over-credulity of the iintraino 1 Jiiiiul, and 
on tha other the dogmatic gcepticiam that so often pervoi fcg the judgnioni- ol’ tho 

But whftt then, it may he asked, of the momt of our story-of our drama? 
Shall we content to present the bare facts, aud leave thuir philoHonluoal 
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for every constitutional govei’ninent would be brighter if every youth and every 
man who exercises or is about to excicise the responsibilities of a voter, and 
every woman whose advioe aids or atiuiulaios a father, brother, husband, or sou 
towards the performance of his civic dutiea» could spend not thirty years, let ua say, 
but as many weeks in studying the history of nations. Little tear that students 
who have made such a start aa this would willingly stop there. They would 
have gained enough of insight to be keenly interested, and it would require no 
urging to send tliem on ; for the panorama of history, one© wo gain a little inaiglit 
into it as it unfolds before ua its never-ending variety of scenes, can hardly be 
viewed otherwise than with unflagging interest; unless indeed the view is 
befogged by the atmosphere througli which it is presented. To prevent such 
befogging — to present tlio story through a clear medium — requires only that 
the narrative sliall bo true to tho facts in its presentation of topics of real 
importance. This is what we had in mind when we said that interest — human 
interest — is the key-note of our philosophy of historical composition. It is the 
odiborial conviction that attention, baaed upon interest, is the foundation of 
montal development. A literary work tliab lacks interest might, indeed, sub- 
aorvo a useful purpose, but the scope of its influence is curtailed from the outset 
if tho reader must go to it as a task and not as to a recreation. Interest breaks 
down the barriers between work and play. Interest fixes attention, and fixed 
attention is the basis of memorising. 

Let it freely be asserted, then, Uiab in the selection of material for our work 
the principle acted on has been that, other things being equal, tho best account 
of any liistorioal event is the most picturesque and entertaining account--for 
wbal, after all, does picturesqueness imply, except an approach to the vivid 
reproduction of tho actualities? Writton words are intended to be read, and 
any writer wlio, like Polybius, despises tho literary graces must expect to be 
despised in turn, or, at least, neglected. Properly qnesented, the narrative of 
hlstoiy should have all the breathless interest of a novel, — for what is so 
fasoiimting as a true story from human life? In the present work an attempt 
is made to raise liistory towards the level of fiction in point of interest, without 
sacrificing anything of scientific accuracy. No account is given here merely 
because it is picturesque, to tho oxclusion of a truer narrative ; but tho preference 
is always given to the graphic story as against tho dull, where the two have 
equal authority as to matters of fact. Pnrther to enhance the vividness of 
presentation, pictures are everywhere introduced. There ore thousands of these 
pictures in the aggregate, drawu from tho most varied sources, and constituting, 
it is believed, one of tiie most roinarkablo scries of historical illustrations ever 
collected. 

All in all, then, one might describe our intention as the desire to dramati'^e 
the atoiy of liistory — for, again, what is dramatisation but the mimicry of life ? 
We cannot quite daro to promise that thoi-e shall bo no dull scenes, but it is 
hoped that, in the main, tho play will bo found to move lightly on, as with 
words spoken " brqipingly upon the tongue.” Tn particular, it is hoped that 
our dramatisation of history will present the events of the long play in 
ftomething like a true perspective, the large events looming large in our 
story, tho lesser ones forced into tho background. As an aid to this treat- 
ment, tables of chronology are everywhere iuti-odnced. These are virtually 
the lists of dramatis personro. Even the minor characters will be named 
bore, though they act only aa chonis, or prate a few lines in tlie play 
where the chief personages will dominate the situation as they dominated it 
in real life, and os they dominate it in the memory of posterity. Alexander, 
Gmsar, Clinrleinaguo, Alfred, Richard of the lion Heart, Napoleon, ‘Wellington, 
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fliich figiirca will loom. large in our drama history yet it wiil never 

forgotteu that the play is not a monologue. The minor aoLors will l)u given a 
fair hearing from first to iaafc. 

It follows from this that the main story of our history has to do with LIio 
deeds of men of action. But here at the very outset an important qiiestion 
may he raised; do the deeds of men of action then, alter all, constitiito tiio 
great evenU of history ? An affirmative answer may bo given with iiuicli lioii- 
hdenco. Great men of action carve out the contour of history. Ifigli culUivc 
can only rLse from soil fertilised by material prosperity. The swords of LconiiliiH, 
Themistocle.'t, and PaiiBaniaa must prone the tree of civilisation belbro tlio llowor 
of Periclesinn culture can bloom at Athens. There are no naincH like Livy, 
Horace, Ovid, and Virgil in the annals of Romo before the conquests and the 
oamagu of Xlnrius, Sulla, and Csesar. But let ua hasten to add that tlio deeds 
of men of action can never be rightly understood imless they avo coiiHidoivd in 
relation to Iho intellectual and social surroimdingB in which theso men of action 
moved. In other words, the civilisation and ciiTture of eaoli flnccocding j>oriod 
cannot be ignored. It will be found to bo as fully treated hero in nil its plumeM 
AS the limitations o/ spsoo pomife It hirnishes the atmos^heve cvovy\<,hom lor 
our picture, or, if yon prefer, the setting for our stage. 

In n word, then, our work becomes, if its intent has been realised in actu- 
ality, a Coinprohensive History of Human rroginse in all departiucnlH of luition 
iind of thought, told dramatically and picturesquely, yet authoritativoly, in tlm 
words of the greatest historical writers, remote, lecent, and oontninporaiy. 
Jiccim-ing to our metaphor, it is the book of a veritable Drama of Ilifilory ; our 
unity of action being Historic Truth; our unity of time, tho Ago of Man ; our 
stage, the World. 



BOOK II A GLIMPSE INTO THE PBEHISTOEIC PEEIOD 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

A coiirLETB 'n^orld liistoiy slioiild, properly spofilcing, Iwgiii wifcli fche 
crefition o£ the world as man’s habitat, and should trace every step of human 
progress from the lime when man first appeared on the globe. Unfortu- 
nately, the knowledge of to-day does not permit ua to follow this theoretical 
obligation. We now know that the gaps in the history of human evolution 
as accessible to ua to-day, vastly exceed the recorded chapters ; tW, in 
short, the period witli which history proper has, at present, to content itselP, 
is a mere moment in comparison with the vi^t reaches of time which, in 
recognition of our ignorance, wo term "prehistoric.” But this recognition 
of limitations of our knowledge is a quite recent growth — no older, indeed, 
than a half century. Prior to 1859 the people of Christendom rested secure 
in the supposition that the chronology of man’s history was fully knowJi, 
from the very year of his creation. One has but to burn to the first oliupter 
of Genesis to find in the margin the date 4004 mo., recorded with allooiiii- 
doncQ as tlie year of man’s first appearance on the globe. One finds there, 
too, a brief but comprehensive account of the manner of his appearance, aa 
weil fts of th<3 creation of the earth itself, his ahidiiig-place. Until about 
lialf a century ago, as has just been said, the peoples of our portion of the 
globe rested secure in the supposition that this record and this date were a 
part of our definite knowledge of man’s history. Therefore, one finds the 
writers of general histories of the earlier days of the nineteenth century 
begijinijig their accounls with the creation of man, b.c. 4004, and coining on 
down to date with a full and seemingly secure chronology. 

Our knowledge of the world and of man’s history has come on by leaps 
and bounds since then, with the curious result that to-day no one thinks of 
making any reference to the exact date of the beginnings of human history, 
— unless, indeed, it be to remark that it probably reaches back some hundreds 
of thousands of years. The historian can speak of dates anterior to 4004 B.C., 
to lie sure. The Egyptologist is disposed to date the building of the Pyra- 
mids a full thousand years earlier than timt. And the Assyriologist is learn- 
ing to apeak of the state of civilisation in Chaldea some 6000 or 7000 years 
D.o. with a certain measui’o of confidence. But he no longer thinks of these 
dates as standing anywhere near the beginning of history. He knows that 
man in that age, in the ceutresof pi*ogres8, had attained a high stage of civil- 
isation, and ho feels sure that there were some thousands of centuries of 
earlier time, during which man was slowly climbing through savagery and 
barbarism, of which wo havo only the moat fragmentary record. He does 
not pretend to kiiosv anything, except by inference, of the “dawnings of 
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civilisation." Whiohever "way lie tuTiis in fclie centi’Gs of progi’osg, suoli us 
Chinn, Egypt, Chaldea, India, he finds the earliest accossiblo records, covering 
at best a period of only eight or ten thousand years, giving ovidonco of a oiv- 
lUsation already far advanced. Of the exact origin of any ono of tlio civili- 
sations with which he deals he knows absolutely nothing. “ The Creation 
of Mail with its fixed chronology, is a chapter that baa vaiiisliod from oiir 
modern histories. 

Nevertheless, it is important to a correct understanding of the develop- 
ment of human thought, as well as of personal interest, to bear in inind tho 
attitude of our predecessors in the field of historical writing, regarding this 
ever interesting problem of cosmogony. It was not aloiio tho uiudcnt He- 
brews who thought that they had aolved the problem. Indeed, as wo hIiiiII 
see, the Hebrews were rather the pnrveyoi-s than the originators of i.lio story 
of cosmogony which they made current; and every other nation, when it 
had reached a certain, stage of mental evolution, appears to have originated 
Or borrowed a set of chronicles which, as adapted to the use of each niil-ion, 
explained the creation of the earth and ita hutnan inhabitants in a way very 
flattering to the self-lovo of the nation giving the i*eoital. No ono to-day 
takes any of tliese recitals seriously, ns a matter of courso ; but, on ilm 
other hand, they possess an abiding interest as historical doomnonis. f f Jor 
nothing else, they have interest as illustrating the advance of Iminan kiK>w 
ledge during the comparatively brief period since these stningo recitals 
round currency. ® 


CHAPTEK II 

COSMOGONY— ANCIENT AND MODEKN IDEAS AS TO THE OEICHN 

OE THE WORLD 

No thinking man in any age can have failed to wondor about tlin m-irni) 
of the world, ilie answers that the ancients gave to this ever nrcHont 
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unboundeclj and for a long series of ages had no limit. But when thus 
■wind became enamoured of its own first principles (the Chaos), and an 
intimate union took place, tliat connection Avas called Potlios ; and this was the 
beginning of the creation of all things. But it (tJic Chaos) knew not its own 
production 5 and from its embrace with the wind was generated Mot ; which 
some call mud, but others the putrefaction of a watery mixture. And from 
this .sprung all the seed of the creation, and the generation of the universe. 

“ And there were certain animals without sensation, from which intelligent 
animals were produced, and these were called Zophaseinin, that is, beholders 
of the heavens 5 and they were formed in the shape of an egg : and from 
Mot shone forth the aun, and the moon, and the less and the greater stars. 
And when the air began to send forth life, by its fiery influence on the sea 
and earth, winds wore produced and clouds, and very great defluxioris ajid 
torrents of the heavenly waters. And when they were thus separated, and 
carried out of their proper places by the heat of the sun, and all met again 
in the air, and were dashed against each other, thunder and lightnings were 
the result ; and at the sound of the thunder, the befoTe«mentioned intelligent 
animals were aroused, and startled by the noise, anti moved upon the earth 
and in tlio sea, male and female.” 

This creation scheme of the PhoBnicians has a peculiar interest for the 
Western world, because of the intimate x'olations that existed between the 
PJiconioians and the Je-ws, For a similar reason the ideas of the Babyloni- 
ans and the Assyrians, as recorded on the so-called creation tablets exhumed 
at Nineveh, have fascinated the Bible scholars. 

Trending still further to the East, one finds with the Hindus a slightly 
different cast of thought couched in a no less poetic diction. Thus in one 
of the sacred books, Brahma, the Eternal Worker, is represented as creating 
the earth while seeing his own reflection in the ocean of sweat that had 
fallen from his brow (Ueclus). 

The Cliinoao solieiuo of cosmogony is presented in the form of alleged 
/ujswora to Questiona, by Confucius. Hero is a cJiaj'rtotec’istjo ejfow’pt ns 
translated by M’OlatcUio : 

“ At the beginning of Heaven and Eartli, before chaos was divided, I 
think there were only two things, Fire and Water ; and the sediment of 
the water formed tho Earth. When wo ascend a height and look down, the 
host of liills resemble the wares of the son in appearance ; the Water just 
flowed like this : I know not at what period it coagulated. At first it was 
very soft, but afterward it coagulated and hooame hard. One asked whether 
it resomblcd sand thrown up by tho tide? He replied, Just so: the coarsest 
sediment of the Water became tho Earth, and the most pure portion of the 
Fire became Wind, Thunder, Lightning, Sun, and Stars. 

“Being asked : From the commencement of Heaven and Earth to the 
present time is not 10,000 years 5 I know not how it was before that time ? 
He replied, Before that there ->^8 imother clear opening (i, e. another Heaven 
and JSarfch) like the present one. Being further asked whether Heaven and 
Earth can perish altogether, he replied, They cannot : but, Avhen mankind 
totally dogeiierato, then tho whole shall return to Chaos, and Men and things 
shall all ceaso to exist ; and then tho World shall begin again. Some one 
asked how tho first Man was generated ; and he replied by tho tranamuta- 
iion of the Air ; tlio subtle portions of the Light and Darkness and the Five 
Elomonts united and produced his form. The Buddhists call this transmut- 
ing and gonoratiug. At present things are transmuted and generated in 
abundance like lice. 
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“ Beforo Clmos ■\va.s divided the Light-Dark Air was mixed uj) and 
dark, and when it divided, the centre foimed an enormous iind most hrill- 
iant opening, and the two E were established. Shaoii Kang-tsou coiisidorH 
129, too years to be a Yuen (Kalpa) ; then, before this period of 120,000 
\ears there was another opening and spreading out of the World ; and 
before that again, there was another like the present } bo that, hXotiou and 
Rest, Liglit and Darkuesa, hnvo no beginning. As little iliinga shadetw 
fnrtli great things, this may be illustrated by the levolulions of Day imd 
Ifight. What Woo-Fung says about the Great Cessation of the outiro Air, 
tlic vast and boundless agitation of all things, the whole expanse of waters 
chiinghig position, the mountains bnrstiug asunder, the channels being 
obliterated, Heu and tilings all coming to an end, and the ancient vostigos 
all destroyed — all this refers to the utter destruction of tlio world liy 
Deluge. We frequently see, on lofty mountains, the sliolls of the scu-Himil 
and pearl-oyster, as it were generated in the middle of stonos ; those stoiioH 
were (part of) the soil of the former world. The soa-snail and poiU’l-oy.slm' 
belong to the water; so tlut that which was below changed and bodinuu 
higii 3 that which was soft changed and became hard. This is a (Icni) hu 1>- 
ject, and should be investigated. 

“Being ^deed whether the multitude of things existed befnio lloiivon 
ami Earth divided, he replied : There was merely the idea of uiudi tiling, 
tleiwen and Earth generate all things, and lliroughout all tiiuo, aiudunt and 
modorn, cannot bo separated from all things.” 

Xt should lie remavkect as illustmtiiig tlio difliculHos ol Iraiishaiiiu II, ii 
thougiit of one language into the wmrda of another, that Mr, F. II. Birifunr 
v" hrciatcliic’s renderinga. Tims a Hontonco 
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and that there was a certain time when men had first a being ; for, 
whereas all things at the first were jrunbled together, heaven and earth were 
in one mass and had one and the same form. But afterward they say when 
corporeal beings appeared one after another, the world at length presented 
itself in the order we now see, and that tlie air was in continual agitation, 
whose fiery parts ascended together to the highest place, its nature ‘ by rea- 
son of its levity ’ trending always upward, for which reason both tlie sun 
and that vast number of stars are contained within that orb ; that the gross 
and earthy matter clotted together by moisture, by reason of its weight 
sunk down boloAV into whioh place by continually whirling about. The sea 
wag made of the humid, and the muddy earth of the more solid, as yet very 
soft, which by degrees at first was made crusty by the heat of the sun, and 
then, after the face of the earth was parched, and, as it were, fermented, the 
moisture afterward in many places bubbled up, as may be seen in standing 
ponds and niai*shy places, when, after the earth lias been pierced with cold, 
the air grows hot on a sudden without a gradual alteration, and whereas 
moisture generates creatures from heat, things so generated by being enrapt 
in the dewy mists of the night grew and increased, and in the day solidified 
and were made hard by the heat of the sun, and thus the forms of all sorts 
of living creatures were brought forth into the light, and those that had 
most heat mounted aloft, and were fowls and birds of tlie air, but those that 
had more of oarfcli were numbered in the order of creeping things and other 
creatures altogether suited to the earth. Then those beasts that were natu- 
rally watery and moist, called fishes, presently hastened to tlie place natural 
to them 5 and wiieii the earth afterward became more dry and solid by the 
heat of the sun and the drying winds, it had not power at length to produce 
any more of tlic greater living creatures. And Euriindes, the pnpil of 
Anaxagoras, seems to be of the same opinion concerning the first generation 
of all things, for in hia Menilippa he has these verses : 

A mass confused 

Heaven and Earth once were 

Of one form; but after hcparation 

Than mon, ttcee, beasts of the earth with fowls of the air 

First spi ang up in a goueration.’ 

“ But if this power of the earth to produce living creatures at the first 
origin of all things seoni incrediblo to any, the Egyptians bring testimonies 
of this energy of the earth by the same things done there at this day; for 
they say that about Tliebes in Egypt, after the overflowing of the river 
Nile, the earth thereby being covered by mud and glime, many places pu- 
trefy by the heat of the sun, and thence are bred multitudes of mice. It is 
certain, tliereforo, that out of tho earth when it is iiardened, and the air 
changed from its dew and natural temperament, animals are goneratud, by 
which moans it came to pass that in tho first beginning of all things various 
living creatures proceeded from the earth. And these are the opinions 
touching tlie original of all things.” 

It would be difiicult to say to what extent tins Greek conception of crea- 
tion had its origin in, or was influenced by, Oriental conception. Certainly 
tlio resemblance between this description and tho Mosaic accounts, as con- 
tained in the first two cluiptors of Genesis, is noteworthy. Quite probably 
the ideas of both Hebrews and Greeks bad been moulded to some extent in 
the pattern of Egyptian thought. Be tliat as it may, it was the scheme of 
cosmogony expressed in the Hebrew legends that was to become dominant 
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^mn^nth century soienoe ofabomted. Without essential y mmlify ul, 
nebular hvPQtheaia, Elaborate attempts have been made I)i. OicU iina 
by Sir Norman Lockyer to explain the ongm of the “fire mist 
>/hicb per bjpotheaia our solar system and an infinity of liko siolluv 
were formed. The metcoribic hypotiiesis of Lockyer supposes tluatlo pi i- 
msvll fire mist was due to the coUision of swarms of meiooi's : Croll s tluiory 
noatulatea tbo smashing together of dark stars J but tho two IhoorioH iiro 
essentially identical in their main thought, which is, that pioviouslv Holidiliod 
bodies of the universe arc made gaseous through mutual impact, Llnw iiilord- 
ing matoriftl for the operation of those changes outlined in tho nobular Jiy- 
potliesis of Laplace. Truo or false, this hypothesis stands lo-divy iih tin; 
expression of the profoundostoosmogoDic scientific guess that niodorn tlmught 
has been able to aubstituto for the poetic guesses of antiquity. 

As to the creation of tho living things on the globe, iuoliiding mun, 
the Oriental idea, wliich amounted to no cxxdanation at all, hut was vatluu' 
Ihc hiding of utter ignorance behind a screen of poailivo asuortiou, haw luHiu 
supplanted in the latter part of tho nineteenth century by tho scioiitilio 
explanations of the evolutionists. The tlieoryof evolution, as first fonmi- 
lated in anything like scientific terras, about the dose of Um eightoirath ram- 
tury, by the elder Darwin, the poet Goellio, and tho Freiioli philoaojjluoiil 
zoologist Lamarck, and as given such amazing fertility by Dunviii’a 'I'houry 
of Natural Selection in 1859, has taken full possession of tho liold an an 
explanation of the development cf man through a berios of lower oi'ganmnia. 
Put it must not be forgotten that this theory, with all of its rovolutiojau'y 
implications, does not as yet explain in clear scientific terras tho origin of 
that loavliest organism which is the first in its scries of living beings. Jt is 
foe the science of tho future to take tdiis remaining step. Moantiiuc, liio 
developmental theory of to-day suffices to subsUtuto in pvooiso lornis a 
suLtiiitific explanation of the origin of man for the vagaries of tho old-tiiuo 
drtaniers; aud tlie more daring thinkers feel that the gap botwoon tho iii- 
otganve world and the lowest of man's ancestors is not an iinriassablo bai'rior 
tu tho iipxiUcation of a theory of universal evolution. 
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CHAPTER III 

COSMOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY— ANCIENT AND MODERN IDEAS 

The vague notions of the anoioiita as to the origin of the world were 
inseparably linked with their restricted notions as to the present status of 
the world itself. 

It is ourioua to reflect how small a portion of the habitable globe was the 
theatre of all those human activities, the record of which constitutes ancient 
history. Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Greece, and Italy taken as a whole 
constitute hut a small patcli of territory encircling the Mediterranean Sea. 
Persia and India, stretching away to the East, lay vaguely at tlio confines of 
tiie world as conceived even in relatively late classical times. Erom a very 
early day, doubtless, there had been intercommunication between India and 
the West. Nevertheless, the conquest of Alexander was regarded as ex- 
tending into regions liitherto utterly unknown, end as opening up a new 
world to Greek thought. Similarly two ceutunes later, Crosar’s invasion of 
Britain brought regions to the attention of the geographer concerning which 
only the vaguest notions had been current. 

Spain had long been known through the explorations end commercial 
entorpriaes of the Pheenicians and Greeks, and wJien it became a part of 
Homan territory, it was as familiarly known as Gaul or Britain. But these 
bounds, India on the east, Britain at the north, Spain in the west, and 
Upper Egypt toward the equator were the limits of the known ^vorh! as 
understood by the classical mind. The vague traditions probably based on 
fact, as recorded by Herodotus, that a company of Phoenicians had sailed 
out of the Red Sea and gone by water about all the southern continent, to 
reappear from tlio west by way of the pillars of Hercules — or present 
Gibraltar, — served to give support to the tlieory that all the continental 
mass was encompassed in a universal sea, rather than to extend geograj)hioal 
knowledge in any precise sense. 

Considering, then, the limitations of ancient geographical knowledge, it 
is wonderful how clear, precise, and correct an idea as to the shape, and oven 
in a gGJioral ^Yay, as to the size, of the earth were attained by the classical 
geographers, To be sure, tho Oriental thinkers applied the same poetical 
conceptions to cosmology that dominated them in other fields. The Hindu 
conceived tho world as resting on tlie buck of a mammoth elephant, which 
stood in turn on the back of a tortoise, and was transported thus across a 
boundless sea of milk. Greek mythology gives ua tho familiar picture of 
a liuinan giant, Atlas, supporting the world. But such poetic conceptions as 
those, whatever thoir f oroo may once have been with tlie Greeks, had been 
supplanted bofore the close of the classical epoch by ideas of a strictly scien- 
tific nature. 

Not long after tlio beginning of tho Christian ei'a there lived a GreeJc 
named Strabo, wliose status as a truly Bcieutific geographer is gladly ac- 
knowledged to-day. Strabo’s remarks on cosmology may well be quoted 
lioro as showing the heights to which the science of googiuphy had attained 
among the Greeks. Making due allowance for the changed iihraseology of 
anotlier ago, thoso are such 'things as might be said by a geographer of to-clay, 
yet they were iviitten over two iliousand years ago : 

“ We have treated these subjects at length in the first Book of the 
Geography. At present wo shall make a few remarks on the opoiatioiis of 
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4«;^4-1tp On tlie oPorAtioiJS of natiu’O, tliaL all 
nature and of Providence ^nti’e of the whole, and (isyiinio a 

things converge to a point, namdj tl« ^ u,, 

spherical shape aromiS it. dem^and next to it is wntor : but both hmd 

centre than all others: second bollow. containing Hua 

and water are spheres, the ° . Proyideiico, that it has oxcroisod a 

earth within it On the I® f works. In 

will, is disposed to uointf nil the rest ia tliO goneration of aiiiinala, 

the Qrst lunk, as A and man, for vvhoae sake the real were 

formed. l ® j 4.1,0 toovI^I • fnr the extiomo pai’ts of the aplioi’o iiio the 

the extrcine parts of i- . ■ -^atev encompassos tlio oiudb, iiml 

centre and the circum orenc^^ 

much light ProvEco formed many eminenoes and eavitios ni fclio utirLh, ho 
that these ’cavities should receive tlie whole or a groiiL pint of tlu! widtu 
wldch co^rsthGlai,^ that the eminences shoiihl rise and 

conceal the water beneath them, except as much as was iicooHsiuy Joi tho 
nse nf the human race and tho animals and plants about it. 

“ But as all tilings are in constant motion, and undergo groat olmngOH 
(for it IS not possible that such things of such a nature, so ninnorouH and vivhI, 
could be otherwise regulated in the world), we must not suppoHu tluMnii tli 
or tho water always to continue in this state, so as to roLiiin porpoUuilly tlio 
same bulk, witliout increase or diminution, or that cacli proHorvoH tho Hiinm 
fixed place, particularly as the reciprocal change of ono into tho otJior ih 
most consonant to nature from their proximity ; but tliiit niuuli ol Llio land 
is changed into water, and a great portion of water bocomos land, lUHt an 
we observe great difforoiicea in the earth itself. 1' or 0110^ kind ol oai'tii 
crumbles easilVi another ia solid and rocky, and contains iron j and no of 
others. There is also a variety in the quality of water 5 for hoiuo waLoi'H 
are saline, others sweet and iiotable, others medicinal, and oitlmr HaUitary 
or noxious ; others cold or hot. Is it thoroforo surprising that hoiuo iiartn 
of the earth Avhich aro now inliabited should formerly liavo boon ocoupiud 
by sea, and that wliat aro now seas should formerly liavo boon inhublLod 
land ? So also fountains once existing have failed and oLlierH linve biiJ’Ht 
forth ; aud sunilarly in the case of rivers and lakes , again, mounliiinH and 
plains have been converted reciprocally ono into the other. On tliiH Hubjoet 
I have .spoken before at length, and now let this bo said ; 

“Geometry and astronomy, as we before reniarkod, Hoom abHolutoly 
indispensable in this science. This in fact ia oviclout, that without Honiu 
sucli assistance, it would bo impo&sible to bo accurately acqiiiuiiLed with tho 
configuration of the earth ; its climate, diineneions, and the like infonnatiou. 

“ As the size of the earth has been demonstrated by other writur.s, we hIihU 
here take for gninted and receive as accurato what they buvo adviineud. 
Wo shall also assume tliat the earth is spheroidal, thot its Biu'faee in likuwiHU 
.spheroidal, and above all, that bodies have a tendency toward ilH eiuitro, 
which later point is clear to the perception of the most avorago nnderHtimd' 
ing. However, we may show suiniuarily that the earth is splioroidiil, from 
the eojKsideratiiiu that all things however distant tend to its centre, and that 
everybody is attracted toward its centre of gravity ; this is more disLiuoUy 
proiedfrom observations of the sea and sky, for hero the ovidoneo of tho 
senses, and common observation is alone roquiaito. Thu convexity of tho 
st.i IS a farther proof of this to those who liavo sailed 5 for they cannot imv- 
i-eivu lights at ii diatance when placed at tlio same level as their eyes, but if 
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raised on high, they at once become perceptible to vision, thougli at the 
same time fartlier removed. So, wlieJi the eye is raised, it sees wliat before 
^vas utterly imperceptible. Homer speaks of this when lie says : 

“ ‘ Lifted up on the vast wave he quickly beheld afar.* Sailors, as they 
approaeli tiieir dosfciiiation, behold the shore continually raising itself to 
their view j and objeota which had at first seemed low, begin to elevate 
themsolvea. Our gnomons, also, are, among other things, evidence of the 
revolution of the lioavenly bodies ; and common sense at once shows us, that 
if the depth of the earth were infinite, such a revolution could not take place.” 

It is astounding- in the light of j)resent-day knowledge to reflect that 
such correct and acientifio views as to the form of the earth were subordi- 
nated, and, at last, almost entirely supplanted, by the curiously faulty con- 
ceptions of the Oriental dreamers. A chance phrase of the Hebrew writings 
refers to the corners of the earth, and this sufficed to promulgate a false 
conception of cosmology, which dominated tlio world for a millennium. The 
old Greek conception never quite died out, as the faith of Columbus showed, 
but it was so crushed beneath the weiglit of ecclesiastical authority, that it 
maintained existence only -with here and there a nonconformist to the ideas of 
his time j and when Columbus and Magellaji had demonstrated the falsity 
of the Oriental oonception* and Copemious and Galileo had further revolu- 
tionised the Hebrew conception, the advocates of the false view fought tooth 
and Jiail for a oonception which had come to be intimately associated with 
those religious tenets which, to them, -were more sacred than life itself. 

Truth prevailed in the end, of course . but it was not till well into the 
ninefceentli century that the chief sux)porter 8 of the old Hebrew cosmology 
offieiallv abandoned their position, and admitted that the world is round, and 
18 not the oonbre of tho universe 


CHAPTER IV 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE EARTH AND OF MAN 

Genekally speaking, tho ola time nations rejoiced in their alleged 
antiquity. Notions a.s to exact chronology for long periods of time were 
jjraobically non-existent. A full sense of the value of chronology as the 
foundation atone of history was only acquired, in relatively modern times. 
Tho figures that the ancients used in referring to their national existence 
were very sweexfing, and suffered from tho same defects of vagueness that 
characterise their other thoughts. 

Herodotus, basing his belief on what ho learned in Egypt, ascribed tc 
tlio Egyptians a national existence of thirteen thousand years. Diodorus 
extends this period to twenty-throe thousand, and some other reports current 
in classical time.s inoreaso the figures by yet another ton thousand. Even 
this is a meagre period compared with tJw claims made by the Eab}'lonians, 
who number tho years of their own nation in hundreds of tliousanda ; and 
it ia said that the Cliinoso, in computing tlieir own history, do not stop short 
of iiiillions of years. 

The Habyloniana were the astronomers of antiquity, and doubtless the 
less scientific Greeks regarded their knowledge of the stars as something 
quite occult, and were ready to believe almost any chronological statement 
that the Hal)ylonians put forward. Tlie Roinana, indeed, xu’aotical people 
that they always wore in tho day of Ihoir prime, were disposed to look with 
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more of scepticism upon, sucli claims. Cicero annonnoes liimsoir a.s diaLinctly 
sceptical regaiding the allegation tlxat tbe Babylonian I’QROi’tls oxlcud over a 
period of two hundred and seventy thouaand years. His sooptioisiii, how- 
ever, was probably based rather upon a shrewd 'coiiimoii-scnHo cstinuito of 
human affairs than upon any preconception as to the antiquity of imni. In 
a word, the ancients as a (daaa had. no feat of time, and most of them luul no 
religious or other preconception that limited their estimate as to the ago of 
a nation or the ©xact age of tlie world itself. The latter-day Ifobrow ■wiim lui 
exception to this rule. He came at last to look iipoji the vnguo liiHloidi'iil 
records of his people as sacred books, inspired in tlieir overy word, iiiul 
detailing among other things the exact genealogy of tho leaders of his raeu 
from the creation to his own time. It is not, indeed, pvobablu that Um 
ancient Hebrew -made any great point of the exact period of tiuio ciompaK-siid 
by his records, since, as has been said, questions of exact chronology 
eiiteied bub little into tho thoughts of man in that dayj but in a nioro 
recent time students of Hebrew records have attempted to aHcertiiiu tlui 
exact age of the epth and the exact period of human oxistoneo }>y uggraguL- 
ing the various disconnected records of tlie Hebrew scriptures, long iilLcu' 
tho modern historical method had bceu applied acutely to nil other uecussiblo 
wtUmgg of antiquity. 

Ihese writings of the Hebrews were held to constitute a olasH apiii’t, and 
were looked to as haying an authenticity not to bo cliiinied by anv nthiu’ 
auGwut docutnoutaj and while uo two scholars of autlioriby, making inddDoji- 
dent computatious, were ever able to agree as to tho exact facts oomiotud by 

•tu f prominent invosLiinitni' (diiiu'' 

with full faith to his own estimate, and several of them found hoIiooIm of Ini’ 

J ^ eagerly as the masters tliemaclvos for tho oxaoL ilatos 

be represented by tlie vague Hebrew esliinatoH. (hmonilly 
speaking, these estimates ascribe the creation of tho world and of man lo n 
LTl wb- thousand years before the Christian ora; Iho ycu of li,:; 
exeep® ^ have engulfed all Uie mhabiUnh of the ourth 
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the conception of about six tliousaiicl years for the age of luau as rigidly as 
did any Middle Age monk. Cuvier was the first to doinonstrale that certain 
fossil skoletons belonged to no existing species of animal. In other words, 
he believed that races of gi'eat beasts had once inhabited the eartli, but no 
longer have living representatives. Tins, however, did not suggest to him 
that the earth had long been peopled, but only went to show, as he believed, 
that a great catastropie, as universal flood was supposed to have been, 
had actually taken place. It remained for Charles Lyell, the famous English 
geologist, working along tlie lines first suggested by anotlier great Eng- 
lishman, James Hutton, to prove that the suceessive populations of the earth, 
whose remains are found in fossil beds, had lived for enormous periods of 
time, and had siipiilanted one anotlier on the earth, not through any sudden 
catastrophe, but by slow jirocosses of the natural development and decay of 
different kinds of beings. 

Following the demonstrations of Lyell there came about a sudden cliange 
of belief among geologists ua to the age of the earth, until, in our day, the 
period during which the earth has been inhabited by one kind of creature 
and another is computed, not by specific thousands, out by vague hundreds 
of thousands or even millions of years. 

The last refuge for champions of the old chronology was found in tlie 
claim that man himself had been but about six thousand years upon the 
earth, whatever might bo true of his non-human forerunners. But even 
this claim had presently to be abandoned when tJie researches of tbopalfeon- 
tologists had been directed to the subject of fossil man. 

The reaearohos of Schmorling, of Boucher de Perth, of Lyell himself, and 
of a host of lator workers domon.strated that fossil remains of man weio 
found oomminglod in embedded strata and in cave bottoms under conditions 
that demonstrated their extreme antiquity; and iii the course of the quarter 
century after 18G5, in which year Lyell had published liis epoch-marking 
work on the antiquity of man, tJio new idea had made a complete conque.'it, 
until now no one any more thinks of disputing the oxtremo anliguity of man 
than he thinks of questioning the great age of the earth itself. To be sure, 
no one pretends any longer to put a precise date upon man’s first appcarancG. 
The now figures take on something of the vagueness that characterise the csli* 
mates of the Babylonians ; but it is accepted as clearly proven that the racial 
ago of man is to bo numbered at least in tens of thousanclB of years. The 
only clues at present accessible tliat tend to give aiiytliing like dofiiiifiones.'j 
to the compulations are the rosoai’chos of Egyptologists and Assyriologists. 

Ill Egypt remains are found, as we shall see, which cany the liistoiy of 
civilisation back to sometlung like 5000 ii.c., and in Mesopotamia the hitOHt 
finds arc boliovod to extend the iccoid by yet another two thonsaiicl ycais, 
Man then existed in a state of high civilisation at a period antedating tlio 
ChiisLian era by about twice the length of time foiiueiiy admitted for the 
ago of the earth itself. 

How unich more ancient tho I’emains of barhario man, as prGson'ed in tlie 
oldest caves, may be, it would bo but vague giicsa-work and serve no useful 
purpose, to attempt to estimate. Wo can, however, trace in general terms the 
course of liumaii progress We know that from using rough stone implements 
chipped into slinpo, man came finally to acquire tho art of polishing stones by 
friction, time making more finished impleinenla Wo know that later on he 
learned to smelt metals, marvellous achievement that it was; and when this had 
been accoinplisliod, wo may suppose that he somewhat rapidly developed cognate 
arts that led to higher civilisation. 

If. IV.— VOL. I, I) 
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^ Thin-ould nob BO much matter if W0 wcro sure iii any given oaHO 
tiiat we were tracing the histoi-y of the same individual race tluoiigh the mm- 
s^pSs; butjn point of fact, no Bueh unity of ruco can he prm icaLial 
Thm-e is^ every reason to^ believe that each and every race that over iittiunncl 
to binher eivUiaation passed thivnigli these various stages but the faini luv 
Lmvks of the American Indians, who were m the roi.gdi sLoim ago when 
their continent was dmeovered by Columbus, and of Llio Afnonn aiid 
races, who, even now. have advanced no farther, illiistralo tlio fact that dillmoiit 
races have passed through these various stages of dovolopmont ni wuh' y 
separated periods of time, and take away all certainty from luvy (Ltloniplti to 
compute exact chronologies. 


CHAPTEK V 

ON PREHISTORIC CULTURE 

It has been said that history proper is iwiially regarded an having to do 
solely with the deeds of civilised luan, but in point of fact tho Bcop(5 of history 
as written at the present day necessarily falls fai' short of ooinpiehoiuling tho 
©mire history of civilisation. Before the dawn of recorded hisLory intm liiid 
evolved to Cl stags in which the greater number of tho gimicst avln had luam 
attained. That is to say, he was possessed of articulate luiigungo. Uc Imd 
learned to clothe and to bouse himself. He knew tho uso of Jlro, I To could 
manufacture implements of war and of peace, lie had siuTomid(Ml hiumulf witli 
domesticated animals. He added to his food supply by inuctisiug iigvic.ulturu. 
He had established systems of govermnent. Ho know how to ombollinli his 
HUiTOundings by the practice of painting and of decorative urcliitotduK', niitl hiKt, 
and perh.ipa greatest, he had invented tho art of writing, and caiTi(!d it J'liv 
toward perfection. 

In order to gain n clearer idea of the status of human oulLuro at tlio dawn 
of hisioiy proper, it may be worth while to glaiico in the inost uuKiory way at 
each of these great inventions and development upon which tho ouLiro Htructuru 
of civilisation depends. 

First. Language. 

Perhaps tho greatest single step ever made in tho history of uuiu’h iniward 
progress ivas taken when the practice of articulate spcoch began. It would 
te contrary to all that we know of human evolution to mipposc that thin 
development was a sudden one, or that it tranafoviued a mmdmuuui into a 
human species at a sudden vault. It is well known that many of tho lowin' 
“i” pmjniinicato with ono another lu away tliat iiniilioti at 
mo, o “pcech, ami it has been queationed wholhor tiui liininir 

eom,.aml.ln lo tliu 

a^otertin rtVccamo^ impar 
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Without language of an explicit kind not even the rudiments of civili* 
eatioii would be possible. No one perhaps ever epitomised the value of 
articulate speech in a single phrase more tellingly than does Herder when 
he says : “ The lyre of Ampliion has not built cities. No luagio wand has 
transformed deserts into gardens. Language has done it, — that great source 
of sociality.” 

Obviously, then, could wo know the history of the evolution of articulate 
speech it would be one of the very greatest chapters in all human records ; 
but it is equally obvious that wo can never hope to know that history except 
inferentially. When the dawn of history proper came, man had so long 
practised speaking that he had devolojied countless languages so widely 
divergent from one aiiotlier that tliey are easily classified into several great 
types. From the study of these languages the philologist dra^rs move or 
less valid inferences as to the later stages of linguistic growth and develop- 
ment. Hut he gains no inklings whatever as to any of tliose earlier devel- 
opments which constituted the origin or the creation of language. 

/Second, ^Qlot]l.^ng and Housing of Prelihtorio Man. 

Nothing is more surprising to the student of antiquity than to find a* 
what seems the very beginning of civilisation such monuments as the Pyra- 
mids and the groat sculptures of Egypt and jMe.sopotamia. But a moment’s 
reflection makes it clear that man must have learned to house himself, as 
well as to clothe himself, before he can have started on that tour of commest of 
the world which was so far advanced before the dawn of history. Doubt- 
less the original home of man must have been in a tropical or subtropical 
climate, and he cannot well have loft these pampering regiojis until lie had 
made a considorable development, almost the first step of wliich required 
that he should gain the meaius of protecting himself from the cold. The 
idea of such protection once acquired, its elaboration was but a question of 
time. It IS amazing to ob.Horve now closely, both as regards attire and build- 
ing, man had approximated to the modern standards at the time when he 
first produced monumental or other records that have come down to us. 

Third. The Vse of Fire. 

Quite as fundamental aa the matter of housing and clothing, and even 
more marvellous, considered as an invention, was the recognition of the 
uses of fire, and the development of the methods of producing fira at will. 
It is conceivable that some individual man at a relatively early stage of 
human progress developed and elaborated this idea, becoming the actual 
inventor of fire as applied to Imman uses. If such was really the case, no 
greater inventor ever lived. But the wildest flight of speculative imagina- 
tion docs not suflice to suggest whore or when this man may have lived. It 
cannot well be doubted, however, that the use of fire must have boon well 
known to the earliest generations of men that attempted to wander far from 
the tropics. Clothed, housed, and provided with fire, man was able to 
undertake the conquest of all regions, but without fire he dare not have 
braved the winters even of tho middle latitudes, to say nothing of Arctic 
regions. 

No doubt the earliest method of producing fire practically employed was 
by friction of dry sticks, much after the manner still in use among certain 
savage tribes. Obviously the flint and steel, which for so many tliousanda 
of years Avas to be tlio sole practical means of in’oducing fire among the oivi 
ilised races, could not have como into vogue until the age of iron. The 
lucifer match, Avhich Avas finally to banish Hint and steel, was an invention 
of tho nineteenth century. 
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Fourth- I)iij)UiM)iU of PeacB and War. 

^ gigautio bouud 'was made >Ylieu man first learned to uso ii club liiLbitu- 
nlly, aud doubtless the transition from a club to a mccbanioally pointed H])ear 
coustituted a journey as long and as hard os the evolution from tiio Hpcar to 
the modern repeating rifle. But before the dawn of history thoi’o luul luum 
evolved from the club the battle-axo of metal, and fi-om tlio ci’udo si)oivr tlm 
laetal-pointed javelin, the arrow, the sword, and the claggcjr ; the l)ow, too, 
of which tlic arrow was tlio complement, hml long been porfoctod, and from 
it had evulved various other implements of warfare, culminating in tlio 
gigantic Lattcring-rain, 

Of implements of a more pacifio character, boats of various Ly))0H fur- 
nished means of transportation on the water, and wagons witli wluud and 
axle, acting on precisely die same principle which is still oniploycd, had boon 
perfected, both of these being used in certain of thoir types for piiri)Ost‘H of 
war ys well as in the aits of peace. Manuiactiiro iiicliulcd neuessnvily tho 
making of materials for clothing finm an early alago, and this luul iidviuiocii 
fiom the eruilc art of dressing skins to tJie weaving of woollou falu’icH jujil 
fine linens that would hear comparison Avith the prodticis of tho inodoni loom. 
Stones Avore shaped and bricks made ns materials for building. 'I'ho priiu'i. 
pie of the pulley Avns well understood as an aid to human strength ; ami tbo 
potter's wheel, with wbicli various household lUcnmls Avoro sliiiiK'il, aviis 
absurdly like the ones that are still used for a like puiposo. In nil of Hu-ho 
arts of inauufaoture, indeed, a degree of perfection liad buen atliiiimd uixm 
Vtiuch there was to be singularly ILUlo advance for soino tlioiiHaiids of voiii'H, 

It was not until Avell toward tlm close of the eighteentli emiiuvy Unit tlui 

advances began Avilli the applicatiim ol’ HLoiiin (o 
i-evolntionised miimi riiotin'o auf] ( )m 
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for tliGir herds, ilorcover, oconomio leaUirea of vast importance -were 
iiilrodnccd in tho fact that the hercla of a people becnine a natural prey of 
less civilised peoples of the same region. It became necessary, therefore, to 
make provision for tho protection of the herds, and in so doing an in- 
creased feeling of communal unity was necessarily engendered. Hitherto 
we may suppose tliat a single family might live hy itself without greatly 
eiiGounteriiig interference from other families. So long as game was abun- 
dant, and equally open to tho pursuit of all, there would seem to be no 
reason why one family should systomatically interfere with another, except 
in individual instances whore quarrels of a .strictly personal nature had 
arisen. But the pastoral life introduced an element of contention that must 
necessarily have led to the porpotnnl danger of warfare, and conoomitantly 
to tlic growing necessity for siicli aggregate action on the jiart of numerous 
families as constituted tlie essentials of a primitive govornment. It is curi- 
ous to reflect on tlieso two opposite results that must have grown almost 
directly from the introduction of tho custom of domesticating food animals. 
On tlio one hand, the growth of tlie spirit of war between tribes ; on the 
other, tho development of the spirit of tribal unity, Uie germs of nationality. 

Much thought has been given by naturalista to the exact origin of the 
various races of domesticated animals. Speaking in general terms, it may 
bo said that Asia is the groat original home of domesticated animals as a 
class. Possibly tho clog may he tlio dosoendant of some European wolf, and 
he had perhaps become tlie companion of man before that groat liy230tlieti- 
oal eastward migration of tlio Aryans took 2 )lace, which the modorn ethnol- 
ogist lieliovcs to have preceded tlie Asiatic settlement of that race. The 
cat also may nob unlilccly be a doscondant of tho European wild cat, but 
tho slieep, the cow, the donkey, and tho liorse, as well as tlio barnyard fowl, 
aro almost unquestioiialiiy of Asiatic origin. Of these tlio liorse was prob- 
ably tho last to bo domesticated, since wo find tlial the Egyptians did not 
employ tins animal until a relatively late singe of the historic period, 
namely, about tlio twontioth century n.o. This does not mean that the 
horse was unknown to tho Asiatic nations until so late a period, hut it 
suggoHts a relatively recent uso of this animal as compared, for example, 
with tlie use of cattle, wliieli had hoeu introduced into Egypt before the 
beginning of tho hi.storio iieriod. No animal of importaneo and only one 
bird — tho turkey — has been added to tho list of domesticated creatures 
since tho dawn of history. 

Sixth. A(/nc ult lire. 

Tho .studies of ilio i^hilologisls make it cortnin that long poriods of time 
olapscd after man had entered on a pastoral life before lie bocamo an agri- 
culturist. The iU’oof of this is found, for oxample, in tho fact that tho 
Greok.s and Romans use words obviously of tlio same derivation for the naniQS 
of various domesticated animals, while a similar uniformity does nob per- 
tain to their names for cultivated cereals or for implements of agriculture. 
Tliflorotical considerations of the probable state of pasbornl man would lead 
to tho same conclusion, for tho gap botweon the wandering habits of the 
owners of flocks, whose cliicf care was to find pasture, and the fixed abode 
of an agricultural people, is indeed a wide one. To be sure, the earliest agri- 
culturist may not have boon a striotly pormanciit resident of any particular 
district ; ho might migrate like the bird with the seasons, and change the 
region of his abode utterly from year to year, but he must in the nature of 
tho case have remained in one placo for several months together, that is to 
say, from sowing to harvest timoj and to people of nomadic instincts this 
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Agricultural plants, like domesticated nniniftls, are pracLK.illy all of 
A< 5 iatfe onain. There are, however, three important oxcoptioiiH, inimtily, 
mftwe among cereals and the two varieties of potato, all of whioli aro 
iiitligenoiia to the Western hemisphere, and hence were ncccHHUvily unknown 
to the ciulised nations of antiquity With these oxcopLions all impor- 
tant agricultural plants had been known and cultivated foi numboilcHH 
generations before the opening of the historic period. 

Seventh. Government. ^ i ■ i ,i 

We have just seen how the introduction of domeHticatccl auinmlH amt 
agricultural plants must have influenced the communal habits ol iji'inutivo 
nian in the dircotiou of the establishment of local govornmont. 1 lioro are 
reasons to believe that, prior to taking these steps, ilie most lulviinood Lorm 
of human settlement was the tribe or clan consisting of tho nminbova of a 
single family. The unit of this settlement was tlie single family itself with 
a man at its head, who was at once provider, protector, and luaHlor. As the 
■various moinbers of a family held together in obetUciiG© to tho grogarhuiB 
instinct, wliich man shares with tho greater numbor of aniiiuils, it was 
zmtuial that some one member of tlie cbm should bo looked to as (ho loador 
of tlie wliole. Ill the ordinary course of events, sucli leader would bo t ho 
oldest man, the founder of the original family ; but tlioro must Imvo boon a 
constant tendency for younger men of pronounced ability to aspire to tho 
leadorship, and to wrest from the patriarch his rigid of mastery. 

Such masiery, however, whether held by right of ago, or of sitporior oiqiaC' 
ifcy, must Imve been in the early day very restricted in scope, for of nociOHsity 
primitive man depended largely on his own individual efforts both for 
securing food, a'nd for protection of himself and his iinmedial,e family 
against enemies, and under such circumstances an iiidopendoiico of oliaractor 
must have been developed that implies on unwillingnoKs to Kulunit to tho 
autocratic authority of another. Only when tho pastoral and agricultural 
phases of civilisation had become fully established, would communitioa 
assume such numerical propovtious as to bring the quesLion of loiulonship 
of the dan into perpetual prominence; and no doubt a very long Hcrioa of 
internal strifes and revolutionary dissensions must Imvo nroccdod tho flnal 


recognition of tho fact that no large community of people can aspire to any 
thing like nitegrity without the clear recognition of eomo ocntivUiscii 
authority. Under the conditions incident to tho early stages of oivili.sation, 
where mail was subiect to the maraudmg raids of enemies, it was Init natural 
tliat this centralised authority should be conceded to some man whoso rocog- 
msed prowess in warfare had aroused the respect and admiration of hia 
lellowg. Thus arose the system of monarohial government, whicli wo find 
i^ully established everywhere among the nations of antiquity when tlioy 
hrst emerge out of the obscuration of tho prehistoric period. The slow stops 
^ individual came to strike an ovener 

cotP?fn nf all-absorbing usurpations of tlie monarch and a flnmll 

coteno of his adherents, constitute one of the chief elements of tho story of 
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liisfcory that is to be unfolded in our pages. But when the story opens, 
there is no intimation of this reaction. The monarch is all dominant; his 
individual subjects seem the mere puppets of his will. 

Mghth. The, Art^ of Painting s Sculpture, and Decorative Arehiteeture. 

Tho graven fragments of ivory and of reindeer horn, found in the cave 
deposits of the stone age, give ample proof that man early developed the 
desire and the capacity for drawing. Doubtless there was a more or less 
steady adveincQ upon this art of tho cavo-dvveller throughout succeeding 
generations, though the records of such progress are for the most pEirt lost. 
The monuments of Egypt and of Me.sopotamia, however, have been pre- 
served to us in sufficient completeness to prove tliat tho graphic arts had 
reached a really high stage of development before the close of the prehis- 
toric period. It is but fair to add, however, that in tins direction the 
changes of the earlier centuries of the historic period were far greater than 
were the changes in tlie practical arts. 

As early as the ninth century d.o. the Assyrians had developed the art 
of sculpture in bas-relief in a way that constituted a marvellous advance 
upon <anything that may reasonably bo believed to have been performed by 
prehistoric man, and only tiirco oftnturie.s later came the oulininatiug period 
of Greek art, which marked the stage of almost revolutionary progress. 

Afintlu The Art cf ]yriting. 

One other art remains to be inontionod even in tho most cursory survey. 
This is the latest, and in some respects tho greatest of tliem all — the art 
of writing. In one sense this art is only a development of the art of draw- 
ing, but it is a devolopmont that has such momentous consequences that it 
may well be considorod sis distinct. Moreover, it led to results so important 
for the historian, and so directly in lino of all our future studios, that we 
shall do wull to exuiniuo it somewhat more in detail. 

All tho various phases of prohistorio culture at which we have Just 
glanced liEVve loft rouiiniscences, moro or less vague in chavaoter, for tho 
guidance of students of later ages ; but the materials for history proper only 
began to bo accumulated after man had learned to give tangible expression 
to his tJioughts in written words. No doubt the first steps toward this 
accompliskmeui were taken at a very early day. We have seen that the 
cavc-dwcller oven made graphic though crude pictures, including hunting 
scones, that are in effect tlio same in intent, and up to a certain point the 
SEvme in re.sult, as if tho features of tho event were described in words. 
Doubtless there was no goiierjition after tho stone age in which men did not 
resort, more or less, to the graphic delineation of ideas. 

The familiar story that Herodotus tells of the message sent by the 
Scythians to Darius is signilicant. It will be recalled that the Scythian 
inessenger brought tho body of a bh’d, a mouse, and a frog, together with 
a bundle of five arrows. Interrogated as to the moaning of this strange 
gift, tho messenger replied that liis instructions were to present the objects 
and retire. Darius and hie officers wero much puzasled to interpret the ines- 
sagG, Darius himself being disposed to regard it as an admission on the 
part of the Scythians that they conceded him lord of their territory, the land, 
water, and air ; but one of the officers of the great king gave a different 
interpretation, which was presently accepted as the correct one. As ho read 
the message it implied that unless the Persians could learn to fly through 
the air like birds, or to burrow through tho earth like a mouse, or to dive 
tlirough the water like a frog, they should not ho able to escape the arrows 
of the Scytliians. Miss Amelia B. Edivards, in her delightful book on 
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has hazarded some ^jonjectnres as to tlio exaoL way in wldcli tiio 
Ijird and mouse and frog and arrows were presented to Daiiiis. iSiie bolioyea 
duit Vvwxfi i'AStea^id to a piflce of bark, or porliaps to a fnigmoiit «£ hide, 
ill lixed position, so that they became virtually hieroglypliica. ’I'lio fpioaliou 

is inteiesting, but of no vital importance, since the exwd iniiniKir of prosoii- 
tation would not in any way alter the intent, but would only bear upciii 
the readiness of its interpretation. The real point of intoieat lion in tho 
fact of this transmission of ideas by symbols, which constitutes tho chschoo 
of Lhi 3 art of writing. 

It may be piesumed that <n'ude methods of fionding niossagos, not iiiiUko 
this of tlie Scythians, wci'e practised more or less iiiilopRiiileiitly, uiul witli 
gic-ater or less degrees of elaboration, by barbaric and half-civilisod triboH 
everywhere. The familiar case of tho American Indians, who 'wurc wont to 
send a belt uf wamimm and an arrow as a declaration of war, is tin illnHlnitioii 
ill point. The gap between such a presentation of tangible objooLs luul tlio 
usa (if cruilc pictures to replace the objeoLa themselves would not soon, from 
acivilise'l htandpoint, to be n very wide one. Yofc no doubt it wim iin uiior- 
ni'iiialy diilicult gap to cross. Granted the klon, any one could Htring 
tfigftlier tlie frog, the bird, tlie mouse, aiid tho arrows, but only luu'u ajiii 
tlicn) a infill would possess tho artistic skill requisito to miiko fairly rcoog- 
iiHiiblo pictures of these objects. It is true that tho cave man of a vaHlly 
eai'iier period Jrad developed a capacity to draw tho outlines of micli aninuil's 
us tlie reindeer and the maninioth with astonishing vevibunilitudo. l’v»)fcHnor 
Kiycu* lias djawn the conclusion from this that the nvoingo man dwoUing jji 
the caves of trance at that remote ejwch could draw as woU as llic avnriiii'u 
t I'vwUmau of to-dj.y •, but a momaut’a cowswWaUow will mahcv it cluivv Uiit 
tne mots in hand by uo means warrant so sweeping a conclnHioii. 'J'lim-o is 
h haWova, that Lho eavo-dwoDo]- 

i iri to US are the work of average mm, of Uint 
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tho entire inclepenflonee of the various S 3 ’stcnis ; but all of them were devel- 
oped in prehistoric periods. There seems uo reason to doubt that in each 
case the picturG-writiiig consisted originally of the mere graphic presenta- 
tion of an object as representing an idea connected with that object itself, 
precisely as if tho Scytliians had drawn pictures of tlie mouse, the bird, the 
frog, and the arrows in order to convoy the iiie.s.sage to Darins. Doubtless 
periods of incalculable longUi elapsed after tho use of such ideograins as this 
had oome into vogue before the next great step was taken, which consisted 
in using n picture, not merely to reinesent some idea associaled with tho 
object depicted, but to represent a sound. Probably tho first steps of this 
development came about through tho attempt to depict the names of men. 
Since tlio name of a man is often a combination of syllables, having no inde- 
pendent algnificancQ, it was obviously difiicult to represent that name in a 
picture record, and yet, in the natui’e of tho case, the name of the man 
might often constitute the most important part of the record. Sooner or 
later the difficulty was mot, as the Egyptian hieroglyphics prove to us, by 
adopting a system of iilionotics, in which a certain picture stands for the 
sound of each syllable of tho name. Tho pictures selected for such syllabic 
use were usually chosen because the name of the object presented by the pic- 
ture be^an with tlie sound in question. Such a .syllabary having been intro- 
duced, Its obvious utility led presently to its application, not merely to the 
spelling of proper names, but to general purposes of writing. 

One other step remained, namely, to make that final analysis of sounds 
which reduces the muUitiide of syllables to about twenty-five elementary 
sounds, and to recognise that, by supplying a symbol for each one of these 
sounds, tho entire cumbersome structure of ideographs and syllables might be 
dispensed with. Tho Egyptians made this analysis before tho dawn of his- 
tory, and had provided Siomselvcs with au aliffiabet; but strangely enough 
they had not given up, nor did they ever relinquish in subsequent Limes, the 
system of ideographs and syllabios that mark the stages of evolution of 
tho alplmbefc. The Unbyloniana at tlio beginning of their historic period bad 
developed a most olaborato system of 8yllabic.s, but their writing had not 
reached tho alphabet stage. 

The introduction of tlie alphabet to tho exclusion of the cruder methods 
was a feat accompliahcd within the historic period by the Pliconicians, some 
details of whioli we shall have occasion to examine later on. This feat is 
justly regarded as one of the greatest accomplishments of tho entire historic 
period. But that estimate must not blind ns to the fact that the Egyptians 
and Babylonians, and probably also the Chinese, wore in possession of their 
fully elaborated systems of writing long before tho very begiiinixigs of that 
historic period of which wo are all along speaking. Indeed, as has been 
said, true history could not begin until individual human deeds began to be 
recorded in written words. 
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The history of tbe race, like that of the iudividnal, ivi\<l oiuIh 

in raystevy. The geological record is both iinpcrfoct ami iiuiKtrihialy 
deciphered, and we know nothing of tho earliest men. Nor dooH lli'o 
meiiiQi7 of the race itself extend to its own early childhood. On tUu olluir 
hand, wo should have to know the futuio if -wo would asfj(*Ks linally tlio 
relative significance even of known past events. Thovoforo iio atton'iiit to 
reconstruct the hfe-bistoiy of humanity can he more than provinimud. 
Early facta must be inferred from fragmentary data which arc uvoj’ hidiig 
added to, and all goueralisations muat bo revised in each succosKivo opimli. 

Tho schoUv, critical of data and slow of gouovalisation . naui\ liudH 
small intovGBt m attempts to chart the world’s history. Hut liisLoi'y mid 
geography have, after all, a practical fnnetion : they coiidilioii tlio idoim uud 
therefoie the actions which dctei-miue the govnnmeut wid Iho haimiuowa of 

luanlnnd The duty of the histomn is to present largo ideas; tho duly of 

the scholar la lo compel him ever to modify and lo-stato his idoas. Tho 
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Europeans, they were sparsely occupied by tribes in tbe savage stage of 
development, it we except the Aztec and incar barbarisms. As regards all 
the pre-Columbiau ages historians are able to write continuously only of the 
greatest of the islands, once known as “ The World ” aud now as “ Tbe Old 
World.” 

Even hei'e neither the South of Africa nor the North of Asia were 
known to the recording peoples, so tliat older history is limited to a belt of 
continental land stretching westward and eastward between two oceans, 
which were apparently sejiarate. Until within the last four hundred years 
society was, in its own belief, environed by conditions precisely the inverse 
of those now revealed by geography. The land it was which then aeomed 
to he one, and the ocean was divided. The Oeciiniene, or habitable land- 
world of the ancients, stretching from Spain to China, measured with its 
included seas about one-tenth of the surface of the globe. Even this area 
contained regions which were only in the twilight of contemporary 
knowledge. 

It must not, however, be assumed that physical geogi'aphical conditions 
have reinaiued without change during the human epoch. Nearly tlio whole 
of that epoch is probably contained in the geological period whicli may he 
described as the Iletreat of the Ice Age It is probable that while the ice 
slowly, and with many fluctuations, retired northward from northern 
Europe, and elsewhere towards the mountain summits, drought was 
gradually einphaaisad in the region where is now the Sahara. As a result 
it is likely that while men advanced northward from Africa and Bouthern 
Europe to occupy the ground uncovered by the ice, a great natural void, the 
desert holt across northern Africa, was formed in their midst. Throughout 
recorded history this has divided the white man from the black, for the 
Sahara rather than the Mediterranean constitutes the true southern 
boundary of Europe. The whole contrast between the Euiopean and tho 
Negro is the probable measure of the significance of this physical change. 

Europe is at present broadly attached to Asia, but it is likely that this 
ia one of the more recent of great geographical featurea. A amall fluctuation 
in level would suffice for the flooding of western Siberia from the Arctic as 
far as the Caspian Sea, and there is not wanting testimony of such a change 
in the relatively recent past. 

W© are probably justified in correlating this posBibllity with another, 
for which tlie evidence is of n different kind. Of all human bodily 
characteristics none in tho general opinion of anthropologists is so 
persistently conveyed by heredity as tbe shape of the skull. The primary 
division of mankind is therefore based on the relative length and breadth of 
the head. Bpoaliing very generally we may say that Africans and Europeans 
have long skulls, and Asiatics have broad skulls, but that a wedge of Asiatic 
hreadtii of skull is thrust westward through the centre of Europe into 
France. From a Euroiieon point of view we have thus a broad-skulled 
“Alpine” race, intrusive from the East, between the blonde, long-skulled 
Northerners and darker but equally long-skulled peoples in tbe West and 
South. 

May not tho earliest human events have thus been : (1) a physical 
change in the North which allowed tho Africans to push northward through 
Europe, (2) a contemporary change in the Sahara which severed the 
migrants from what was to become negro Africa, and (3) a subsequent 
change in western Siberia which permitted of the onti’y of the Asiatics into 
Europe ? And may it not be that the blending of these strains in the 
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relatively small regions, European and Indo-UhineBO, along Liio hiioivu or 
the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans. Europe — with Iho oxcoplioii of 
EoiitliGiTi Russia, Huiigaiy, and the Lower Danubian Plaiu— ih niitmutly ii> 
forest land. Wth the e.xcepfcion of broad marshes on tlic hordci's ol I’olaiul, 
and again in western Siberia, the Northern forests spread oonii>lnt(;ly loiionu 
Asia to tlie shores of Manchuria. Southward of these Euro-Asiatic, foroiitii 
extends from Hungary into the west of Manchuria a groat bolt (if Filioppn 
lands, which are white with snow in the winter, brilliant witli vaiiod colour 
when clad with grass and flowers iu the spring and (^urly Kiiiiimcr, luul 
burnt to brown in the late summer and aiikumn. 'j')io.sG HLo])pci Iambi urn 
the home of the nomadic horseman, for the most part of 'I'unuiiiui oi' 
1'urkish race. Tlie great desert of northern Africa bonds noi-tb-oaHtward 
through Arabic into Turkestan, and gives way to tho stoppoH iu tbo 
heart of Asia, This desert is the borne of tho caniolmon, and luirm- 
nieii and cainelraen have now striven and now oo-ofioratcd tliioip.duml, 
history m the south-western regions of Asia where tho dosort and tlio hL())i]io 
adjoin. 

Along the shores of the Mediterranean is a region, half Europoiin and 
hall Sabaian in climate, where the forests arc easily di.spliuK'd liy tlm 
ploughman, who reaps his crop between thoxvinter rains and tlic fiuiiuim'I’ 
drought. Similarly m India and m China the alternation of tiio iiioiudionn 
imposes a periodic delay in vegetable growth, and offoiH a natiirii) 1iiii'\tf.I 
time, in both these regions, therefore, western and eastern, a rolativulv 
Minple agnciiltuial art is not defeated by yoar-long tropical growth, ^vlulo 

T V IS needed. The Medilcrnincan lands and Mio 

plains 01 India and China were as a consefpiencc early uoonlod i)v iiioii 

SnTonf™ "'>« of Ihoyongh, Moliilil,y 
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only b\ sliipiuen upon the great rivers and the marginal seas. ^ 

^ See for instnuce Maioo’a “AueioiU Law.” 
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It is evident from what has been said that from a geographical point of 
view tho iiGoplcs of the aaicicut world may be set in four groups according 
to theii’ oconoinio and military conditions. In the south-east and in tho 
west were two vast aggregations of ploughmen and shipmeii, between whom 
— in BOinc ways coiniecting and in some ways separating them — were the 
horsemen of the steppe and the caraclmeii of the desert. 

In aouLh-western Asia, where the fields of all four of those groups 
approach one another, the land is nearly out through by arms of sea, There 
IS here a region, roughly demarked by five seas — Mediterranean, Black, 
Caspian, Persian, and Red, in which the oases of the desert are gi'eatest and 
most Humorous. Among them are the largest of all oases, the irrigated 
lauds along tho lower valleys of the Nile and Euphrates-Tigris, whose 
waters are fed by the rams and snows of tho Abyssinian and Armenian 
mountains. Hero thoreforo m tho very contra of the Old World is the 
natural passage land between tho Mediterranean and tho Indies, and 
crossing it arc the doserfc roads from the Sahara into the Steppes. It was 
alniost inevitable that civilisation should rise out of barbarism precisely in 
this region, where ploughmen, horsemen, camelmcn, and shipmen strove 
and internctod. 

The earliest recorded history, recently revealed, has for its main 
effect to place Moses and the Law of the Hebrews in an historical 
medium. On the one hand we have the Pelasgian civilisation of the 
Greek Islands and Peninsulas, centering possibly in Crete, with arts 
which woi'o evidently basal to the subsequent brilliance of Athens. On 
the other hand wq have twin nations in Egypt and Mesopotamia — at 
Theboa and Nineveh, and afterwards at Memphis and Babylon — for whom, 
because they rested economically upon complicated irrigations, law and 
order wore vital. 

Tho road between the Euphrates and the Nile led roimd the northern 
end of tho Arabian Desert, past the oases of Tadmor and Damascus, and 
thou tluough Syria. Here, near tho full tide of tlio world's movement, 
dovolopii’d iho hiJl-eomninnifios of the IJebre-vvs and |Jod mnaulime cities 
of tho J’hconicians. The Pelasgians seem to have had intercourse over the 
sou both with the Egyptians and tho Phoenicians. Thus there arose a 
civilised world of various races in political and commercial relationship. 
IToro and now iiniy have ongiiialed the arts of writing and of working m 
inotals — gold, bronze, and iron. In the realm of ideas the Semitic peoploR 
of the desort, tlie Arab and tho liobrcw, evolved the magiiificeut conception 
of the 011(3 God. May not tlio gr(3atncsa of Moses have been this, that ho 
founded a people who blended the worship of the one God with Babylonish 
and Jilgyptian arts and laws ? 

The next great ciioch was that of the Aryan conquests. We cannot 
assiuiiG any longer, as was lately supposed, the (iispersion from some region 
of Cientral Asia of a group of kindred peoples who displaced pre-existing 
savagery. The Aryans came as conquerors, but probably in relatively small 
numbers. By superior energy they obtained political control, and imposed 
tboir language upon largo conguered populations. As in tlio case of Latin 
among the Gauls and Tberians, their laiiguwgo must have brolcen down in 
different ways according to diEercncos in the subjugated peoples. But the 
blood and in largo moasiiro the arts of the prc-AryiuiB appear to have under- 
gone comparatively small change. If we may judge from the two oases of 
tho Greeks and tho Persians, tho Aiyons camo rather as barbarians, who 
conquered but aeoepled tho suponor civilisation oi their subjects, In 
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Greece, at any rabe, a comparatively dark aj^e seems to have inlorveiiccl 
between tbc Pelaagian times wbi<dx ended in the Homsi'ic strngglca, and 
the artistic Reimiasaiiae which centered in Athens. The i^oi'sians orgauisod 
a Tui^hty empire, but faded to impose even then* language beyond Uio 
bounds of Persia- 

Two great struggles, which resulted in the consolidation of Europo, 
fill most of what is called Ancient History. On the one hand the Koinan, 
or Aryanised Italian, fonght the Carthaginiau by land and aea. In tho 
process was evolved Rome’s supreme gilt to the world — scientific law and 
order. On the other hand the Greek, at first in Europe at Marathon, and 
afterwards in Asia under Alexander, fought the Persian, also by land and 
eea. In tbe exaltation of spirit which resulted arose the philosophy of 
Athens and the physical science of Alexandria. It is noteworthy that 
while the Greeks Helleuised, and the Bomans Latinised, the Persians mid 
the Gai'tha^niana had, sofoA-as we can leartijiro such propagandist pinpoKo. 

Having overcome th^ rivals, the Greek and the Konian fought, by land 
and sea, for the maafcciy of tho Mediterranean. Each in stmio iiuulkiuo 
conquered the other. The Roman victory was in a political koiiho 
complete, and strife upon the inland sea was suspended for four ccntiirios, 
The Greek conquest was intellectual, and pertained to philosophy, litovaUmi, 
and art. But the Eotnanempire, achieved iu the relga of Augustus, was in 
notwithstanding its aceniing unity. Tho Roman so conmiorcd 
tho Oarthagiman that Carthage became tho second — Lntinepoiildng uity of 
world. He Latinised also the barbarians of the west from Hpaiii to 
, f tfiough tho Roman conquored and gavo law, 

organised by tlie MaccdoniaiiH under 

T^auvustheyHellenised; from tho Taurus down 1 ho 
one hand, and through Syria into Egypt on t)io otlior 
they only superficially changed thepre-Hellemc world. Grook Aloxanclria luid 
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the Baltic with the Black Sea. But she left uncontrolled the grassy steppes 
of Hungary. Iherefore when the horsemen of Asia, disturbed by some 
unknown cause and led by Aitila, rode westward to the Danube they cut 
the East from the West at the point where Hungary approaches the head 
of the Adriatic. They appear also to have disturbed the Germans in the 
northern forests, who forming great leagues, such as those of the Saxons, 
the Franks, the Allemanni, and the Goths, passed nito Britain and into the 
Latin West. One such league, that of the Yandals, even crossed into 
Africa and took Carthage. 

Thus between the fifth and seventh centuries the organisation of Eome 
broke down, and the triple division, corresponding to pre-Eoinan facts, 
emerged afresh. The Latin West was reinforced by the Teutons; and the 
Egyptian and Semitic East was energised by Moharainedauism. Between 
thG.so extremes remained for many centiuies as a buffer state, from the 
Balkans to the Taurus, the Byzantine East-Eoman empire — Greek 
by language, Eoman by law, Orjcntal in government and society, and 
Christian in a deeply heretical sense. Here for a time Constantinople was 
the great oity of the world, the centre of commerce, luiowledge, and 
luxury. 

In the far west, however, the Mohammedans came directly into conflict 
with Latin Christendom. They crossed the Strait of Gibraltar, and in less 
than a generation subdued nearly all Spain and most of south-western Gaul. 
At last they wore stopped at the Battle of Toui’s and were presently driven 
back over the Pyrenees. Measured by its results Ibis must be regarded aa 
the moat oiitical straggle in the history of Christendom, and the Franlnsh 
race, which won the victory, naturally took the next lead in Europe. 

The Franks were unique among the Teutomc invaders of Latin Borne. 
Whereas the Goths and Vandals sojourned for a time in the East and were 
there converted to a heretical Christianity, and whereas the Saxons lu 
Britain owed their conversion to foreign missionaries, the Franks crossed 
the Bhine ns pagans and received Christianity from their own conquered 
subjects. The Franks, moreover, unlike the other Teutons never abandoned 
their Gorman base, so that when Teutonic strength weakened in the Latin 
provinces it was reinforced from beyond the Bhine. Thus the Franks in 
regard to the Latins were at once sympathetic and strong. It required 
only the threat of attack from races alien to both to blend them into a 
powerful state with a single initiative. Such attack was twice repeated, 
first under the dynasty of the Mowings when the Huns were defeated at 
Chalons, and secondly under the Carlings when the Saracens were defeated 
at Tours. Two generations after Tours, when the Frank had further 
proved his strength and faith by overcoming the heretical Lombards in 
Italy, and by adding to Christendom the Saxons of north Germany, he was 
adopted as the eldest son of Borae. The Frank king, Charles the Great, 
was crowned Bomaii Emperor by the Pope in a.d. 800. 

Had Byzantium fallen to Islam at this juncture, a single state, 
coinpnaing all Teutonic and Latin Europe, might perhaps have emerged 
from the direct struggle between Christian and Mohammedan on the 
Danube as well as on the Pyiences. But for six centuries after the reign 
of Chailos the Great the pressure from tho steppe and the desert relaxed, 
and behind the screen of the Bast Boraon empire Northern and Western 
Europe were free on the whole from the threat of Asiatic invasion. 
As a result of this tho growth towards unity was suspended and 
earlier hostilities were resumed. A confused epoch ensued in which the 
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hi the middle of the thii-teenth century. The three wild oouli, nos, however 
after the death of Charles were not baiTcn. The Church welded Ijatiu and 
Seme E^pe into a single ecclesiastical oi-gan.sation of grout wealth 
and influence, as is testified by innumerable costly cathodials mid inoiiiislio 
ruins still extant. The Empire, on the other hand, m its oflort for foiidjil 
order gave chivalry to Europe, and has left as its appropriate inonuiimnla 

countless rniuecl castles. ,i i 

Outside the Frank and Latin world, in tho romotc north whoro iJoiLhtn* 
Ghi’istmu nor Mohammedan troubled, tbero aroBO, about iho time of GIuiiOob 
the Great, an A-ryan pagan people Idn to the Germans, Jho hcfiiuliniivian 
Noreemen or Vikings remain to-day a Binall people, it ImB Ixu'U their 
heroic part to energise other races. Their mobility was upon tlui sou, and 
just because tho ocean is vaster than either steppo or dcsovt, thoiv inJluomfo 
has iii the long nm been greater than that either of tho hoi’Bonuui ur (uunol- 
men. "Westward they enveloped all the shores of poniiifliihu' iMiroj^xj, 
passing round Britain both to the north and to tho south, luul oidoiiiig 
tbronah the Strait of Gibraltar, Eastward they crosKcd tho Ihiltio and 
organised the Busaian Sla-VB. In Britain their offect was to iinito in 
opposition to them, under tho lead of King Alfred, tho Anglos mid tlio 
Saxons. On the continent, on the other hand, by conipollinj^ looiil (‘Jhu'tH in 
defence they disintegrated the degenerate Carling nilo, and ihiiH in xtrungo 
unrecognised alliance helped the Church in its struggle witli tho i'lmpii'o. 
Notably was this the case on the Seine, where tho threat of the Norman 
duchy compelled the rise of a Bomanoo Uhigdoin at Baris, which gnuiuuUy 
threw off even theoretical allegiance to the Empire. In tlio Noninin (xm- 
quest of England by William, and in the subsequent Blriigglo liotwoiui the 
English based upon Normandy and the French based upon Plu'Ih, wo hixi 
the process by which the strong centralised mitions of niodorn tiiiuin worn 
batched, like cuckoo’s eggs, in the Frank and Latin nost. 'L'lio Viking 
cuckoo had power in that nest because tho builders, tho Chinch and tlin 
Empire, could not agree, and because Byzantium wtirdcd off more poworl'nl 
birds of prey whose borne was in the desert and iu tho BlopjRi. IMcimwlido, 
apart in the south-west, a virile intolerant nation was being ibriiKul in 
Spain, under the influonce of a crusade against Islam seven cciiLunox lung. 

Tlius it came about that tow'aids the close of tho thirtcoiilli ccniliiiry 
what may be described ns the metropolitan centres of Britain, J'’riinc(^ anil 
Spam were already strong, although their power had not yut sin'ctul to Lius 
later tenitorial limits. At the same time tlie l^apacy, in alliance uvi'rywlu’rn 
with political particularism, had defeated tho Empire, Ah a i'ChuK. Lho 
JjatiU'Christiaii world consisted in part of kingdoms not ycl fnlly conhciiouH 
of their strength, and in part of a crowd of petty Gmnmn and Ualian 
If ««e-bi8Wcs, and free ciLias, not yot fully 
conscious of their weakness. There followed, before the d'lnh /uiallv 

wMcirthe Islam, twt) oontunoH iu 
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subsequent and politically stronger oenturiea fi-om sterility. On tbe one 
hand, the Hanseatic, the Swabian, and the North Italian cities organised 
commerce and adapted the magnetic compass to maritime purposes. On 
the other hand, -within the ecclesiastical polity itself, there arose a group of 
free self-governing cominmuties, the Latin-speaking universities, which 
furthered the spirit of research. 

At the close of the h’ifteenth Century, when the decay of organisation 
and tho slow growth of new ideas had rendered the equilibrium of society 
unstable, there occurred a remarkable group of interconnected events. In 
1204 the Venetians had induced the Crusaders to hesiege and take 
Constantinople, and had thus broken the prestige of the power which had 
hitherto sheltered nascent Europe. But it was not until 1453 that the 
great city fell to tho Turk, Henceforth the bounds of Islam marched 
immediately with those of Teutonic and Latin Christendom. In proportion 
as tho Turk strengthened in Europe, a new German organisation, that of 
tbe Hapsburge, strengthened m opposition at Vienna. Nominally in duuot 
Bucccssion to tbe Boiaan-Germaii Empire, which as the opponent of the 
Papacy had for practical purposes fallen in 1250, the liabsburg Empire 
at Vienna booaine t)ie bulwark of Christendom and tbe natural ally of tbe 
Papacy, The talcing of Constantinople by tho Turks had, however, another 
and almost opposite effect. Just when tbe art of printing was being rapidly 
perfected, it diapei'sed Greek philosophy and scionce among the Umversities 
of the West. At tho same moment, therefore, there -were stimulated both 
tho spirit of freo inquiry and that of clerical reaction. Of the former the 
twin results -were tho lionaissanco and the Reformation, of tho latter tho 
CouniGr-llcCormation aud tho Hapsburg-Bourbon despotisms. All four 
WGVQ adorned by tho Bine Arts which had originated in the luxury of the 
commercial cities. 

Tho year 1492 is noteworthy as a milestone of triple significauco in the 
now rapid march of events. In the first place Erance invaded Italy, 
roveuliiig at once tho weakness of political chaos in Central Europe, and the 
strength of tho new nationalities in the West. In the second place, Spain 
by tiiKing Granada extinguished tho power of Islam in the Peninsula, and at 
the same time sho expelled tho Jews. In tho third place, Columbus 
discovered America. 1'his last was not an isolated event, but resulted from 
tho co-oporation of all tho jnovojneiits of tho time. Erce inquiry in tho 
North, and tho printing of Greek books from Constantinople gave the 
idea of geographical research. Tho secular struggle with the Moors 
defcormiiied that tho Portuguese and the Spaniards sliould be drawn to 
Atlantic discovery at the time when tlio commercial activity of the Italian 
cities had increased tho art of navigation. Eiiially a new spirit of enteiprise 
came into the West with tho rise of compact nationalities. In this coiiiieo- 
tioii it is noteworthy that Henry tho Navigator, the organiser of the 
discoveries, was born of English as well as of Portuguese parentago. 

I'rom this time forth Enroxio consisted of a group of sister races, cacli 
obeying tho law of its own historic nature. Germany was torn in the Thirty 
Yoars’ War betweGu the free Protestant North, supported by Scandinavia, 
and tho Imperial South, where both ccclesiasticigin and militarism were 
strengthoiicd m tho wars with the Turks. Erance, on the other hand, made 
by conquest from Paris, was centralised enough to crush the Beforination and 
to remain unitedly Catholic. But she was also indepondent enough to 
follow tho purely secular policy of Richelieu, and by aiding the North 
Germans against tbe Habsbuig and Catholic south, to prolong tho political 
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weakness of her neighbom* (rermany. The Spanish Habsl^ui-gfl Bonl fcho 
Armada against England, and struggled for eighty years with Uio I’^rotostaut 
I{etherland8, They failed in both enterprises, just as the AnsLriiiu 
Hapsbuigs failed to reduce the North Gerintnis, JPrescnily Spain wont 
under inner struggle with France. It waB Cromwell who, by siding with 
France at Dunkirlc, gave her the final blow and thus brought fcho religious 
wavs to a close By the Ti-eatyof tho Pyrenees was sealod blio groalnoss 
of France at the expense of Spain. 

Catholic France had won her lead by supporting tho J’rofcostant North 
against Catholic Spain and Austria. The fact was marked by iho abnonco 
of any serious war with England in the interval betwcon tho oloso of Llui 
Hundred Years' War in tho Fifteenth Century and fcho ooniinDiiooiimnb of 
the so-ciilled commercial wats at the end of the Soventoonth Century. Tier 
triumph complete, Franco turned to enmity with blngliiiul, luul I'lngliuid, 
though Protestant, now became tlie frequent; ally of OiiIIioIk! Auslria, hi 
this connection it may be noted that Austria, unlike Spain, had still snrvico 
to render in the defence of Europe, for the Turk had stroiigthonnil wliilo tho 
Moor weakened. 


pames, saiik into political msigniftcanco in the groat stnundo wiiinli 
ensued. England, free from continental militarism, dolnutoil 'Fiunoo in 
North America and India, and won the sovereignty of tho simih. h'vmnio. 
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Protestant cloctiine of indivicluail judgment, uow took a double activity, 
political and scientific, in oppoeitioii to despotism and ecclesiasticism. On 
the one hand the federal idea came fiom Holland and Switzerland, and 
that of cabinet government from England. On the other hand, Copernicus, 
Kepler, Bacon, Galileo, and Newton renewed intellecLual advance almost 
from the point where it had been, left when the Greelcs were crushed by the 
Eomans and the Saracens. North Germany, though it shared the 
Protestant and scientific spirit of the north, was compelled by ita 
geographical jiosition. to adopt militarism. France, though Catholic and 
military, continued to play an intermediate pait between Teutonic and 
Latin Europe. The ideas of political freedom and equality, thrown into 
philosophical form by the EngliBhman Locke, v?ere accepted, not only in 
the United States when in the revolt against England, but also in Prance 
in the great Eevolufcion. 

Under Napoleon, Prance continued her double struggle, on the seas 
with England and on the land with the powers to east of her. The 
opportunity of Napoleon lay in the inevitable rivalry of Austria and Prussia. 
Pie defeated them in detail at Aiisterlitz and Jeim. He fell when he added 
a conflict with Eussia to his conflict with England. 

At the close of the Napoleonic 'VVar two Powers stood out supreme, 
Eussia and Britain. In the very Congress which made the peace the new 
political grouping was already evident. France leaned on England j Austria 
and Prussia depended on Bussia. For half a century Prussia was helpless, 
because Eussia supported Austria. All the east, centre, and south of Europe 
were controlled by military and ecclesiastical despotisms. Meanwhile a new 
world was added to the two free Powers of the west. The United States, 
which owed their origin to Britain and their independence to France, grew 
and strengthened. South America revolted from Spain and Portugal, and 
the Monroe Doctrine was invented by the Englishman Canning and 
adopted by the United States. Franco, at peace with England, built up a 
now Empire across the Mediterranean. 

At last the decrepitude of Turkey aroused incompatible ambitions as 
between Austria and Eussia. The key to the present political situation of 
the world is probably to bo foiuid in the Crimean War, so often represented 
as without permanent result. While the allied Western Powers contended 
with Bussia, Austria stood aloof, threatening the Eusainn flank, and Eussia 
never forgave her. When a few years later France defeated Austria at 
Solferino, and Prussia defeated her at Sadowa, Buesia allowed her to be 
humbled, and there arose in coiisequeiico a United Germany and a United 
Italy, At Sedan the relations of the French and Gorman halves of the 
empire of Charles the Great were revoiaed once more, From 1250 until 
1870 France had in the main mled continental Europe by holding Germany 
divided. In winning her newiire'eminence, however, Protestant Germany 
has abandoned freedom and embraced milHariam, Here is one of the great 
sources of instability in the world of to-day, Germanyris Western in spirit, 
Eastern perfoico in politics. 

The present aspect of the world la the result in the main of the 
Industrial Bevolution, which took place in England in the eighteenth 
century. This was the outcome of the commerce and of the scientiflo 
inquiry of the preceding age, and these in turn were results of the Protestant 
Eevolt and the discovery of the New World, movements nurtured in the 
Universities and commercial cities of the middle ages. England, though 
strongly national aa the result of her struggle with the Danes under Alfred, 
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of her conciuest by the Nonnans under WilKani, and of hci' IJundrod YcMirs’ 
AVar with Trance, ms yet, because of her iiiaiilat posiLioa, froo from 
militarism, Tone the less she shaiod in the pfoiieiul inovoinontH of Miu'ojxmui 
thought and belief. By no mere coincidence, thcivforo, it caiiio tiboiit tlutl 
free govommetit based on Piotestautiaiu, aud l 2 ulu.sfria)i,‘j]Ji ])ju!o(l i>j) 
scientific inquiry were peacefully combined in this islaud at a tiiiU5 wlicii 
continental Europe was devastated by war. 

For a century the applications of Bcioiica rapidly hicroasinl, l)ut it 
was not until fifter the Pi'anco-Geimoii Wiw.' of 1870 that tlio romillH luul 
accumulated to the extent of producing a world-wido politiciiil ohiiii/ro. 
Space is now quickly traversed by meu, by coininoditicH, and hy idi'im. 
Economic and political organisation is possible on ft new BCiilo and with a 
new degree of thoroughness. A political philcKJophy is in cnnHi 5 ((U(itn‘n 
cmcrgirg which ia competitive with the old iiidmdutili«t vinWH of liocko 
and theFreucli Evolution. In general terms it is tixprosHod hy tho Ddotiiiju 
of Evolution associated with tho name of Darwin. Tlio sti’iigglo fo]' ox iutoiii ‘(5 
between States now covers the whole world and is (growing inoro hovi'i’o. 



obtain this efHoiency while not losing freedom for tlio individual. 
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Germany and Tnrlmy occupy avemarkablo position, for geographically 
they aro forced together. From north to south-east there has been ranged 
by history every possible variety of civilisation, from the free Protestant 
Plolland and North Germany, through the Catholicism of Austria, and 
tlio Orthodox Gliriatianity of the South Slavs, to the Mohammedanism of 
Turkey. But Germany and Turkey are alike in this, that they lie between 
the oasentially continental territoiy of Bussia and tho oceanic power of 
Britain and Franco. The seizuro of Egypt by England and of Morocco by 
France omphaeisea this relative position. Under present circumstances the 
military power of Germany is tire very law of her existence, for she stands 
between Huasia and France. The military power of Turkey, based on the 
Turkish peasantry of Asia Minor and mobilised by the modern railways, 
may possibly long suffice to play against one another the forces of her 
oastorii and western neighbours. Germany, shut out from easy colonial 
expansion because she comes late to the game, has before her as an 
Imperial Power two alternatives. By ber fleet she may contest tlie Monroe 
Doctrine with Britain and tho United States ; or by her army and her new 
wealth she may insinuate her influence tbrongb Turkey, and hold the 
balance between tho Western Powers and Bussia. If she fails at both, she 
may take to Free Trade and become a vaster and more industrial Holland 
in tho midst of Europe. Such a fate would not bo out of harmony with 
long episodes in her history. 

France aeoma destined to lean on Britain and America. More than any 
other Continental State, she has given hostages to Sea Power in the shape 
of a Colonial Empire over tho seas.^ May wo not hope that this will 
guarantee a coutniuaneo of the Latin influence eascnlial as a counterpoise 
to many elements in tho Anglo-Saxon spirit now dominant in tho freo parts 
of tho woild ? 

^ Lastly Britain, winch owing to her history combines freedom, 
nationalism, and imperialism, holds a mikxuo and unexampled place in the 
modern World-Balatico of Power. She is at once strong and weak by 
virtue of the fact that the heart of her Empire is insular. She is strong 
hecauso, unlike Empires in vast continuous lauds, she is able to maintain 
tho type of her ruling people iu tlio main undiluted. 8ho is weak beoauso 
that people has to cross tlio soas, citbor to found colonies which by virtuo 
of their separate geographical jmsition obtain local charactei'istics and a 
local xiatrioiiam, or to rnlo Oriental pcoi^lcs as a foreign concpinror. It is 
hopeless to expect that any such unillcatiou as was achieved by Borne when 
sho Latinised the West of Europe will ever bo the outcome of tho Britieh 
Empire. But tho very hopelessness of the attoinpt, which was foiled in the 
Amorican Revolution, has given rise to a now and more fruitful idea. 
Accepting the lesson taught by Holland, and on a grander scale by the 
United States, there is the possibility of a L’cdeval Empire with local 
frcodoin and — here is something new in uiicli a combination — many 
nationalities. Huch a future necessarily rests on tlie maiiitonauco of the 
sea communications by a siiproino navy. Moreover, there must be such 
educated enlightonmont among tho English-spoaking peoples of the Empire 
tliai, freo though they may be themselves, they have patinnoo to sympathise 
with a temporary trusteeship of an absolutist character in the Oriental 
portions of tho Empire. 'I'ho motives which govern them must bo the wish 
to secure peace for a vast portion of tho world at the minimum cost in 
money and in liberty. 

Wo are apparently omorgmg into a naval period, the decisive character- 
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istic of which must be the rela6ioas of the Britiali and Amon'cmi imvios, Jf 
they ais united the world will progress in freedom ; but if they iiro difluiiitod 
there is a chance that IJast European and Asiftiic niiiitnry loactiojij vastly 
strengthened by railway mobihty, may throw progress buck in ono rif 
those strange I'etrogresalons from which have emerged incalculable fiiLiiroa, 
Such were the Aryan oonqueatB, mid such again the tl'ciitonio inv/isioiifi 
of the Roman Empire. 

One enigma reiiiflina, as to which it is possihlo to writci nothing roiilly 
pertinent : the futuie of the four hundred millions of China. 
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EGYPT AS A WORLD INFLUENCE 


A CHARACTERISATION OE EGYPTIAN HISTORY 


By Dh. ADOLF EKMAN 


Professor of Egyptology in the Univerflity of Uorllii ; Director of the Berlin Egyptian ifiisenm ; 

Mcinber of the Royal Pnibsjan Academy of Sciences, Berlin, olc. 

The countries tliat laid the foundation of our civilisation are not of 
those through wliich traffic passes on its way from land to land. Neitlier 
Babylon nor Egypt lies on one of the natural highways of the world ; they 
lie hidden, enoiroled by mountains or deserts, and the seas that wash their 
shores are such as the ordinary seafarer avoids rather tlmn frequents. 

But this very seclusion, which to us, with our modern ideas, seems a 
thing prejudicial to culture, did its part toward furthering the development 
of mankind in these ancient lands ; it assured to their inhabitants a less 
troublous life than oLlxerwiso falls to the lot of nations under primitive con- 
ditions. Egypt, more particularly, had no determined adversary, nor any 
that could meet her on equal terms close at hand. To west of her stretched 
a desert, leading by iiitovminablo wanderings to sparsely populated lands. 
On the east the desert was less wide indeed, but beyond it lay the Red Sea, 
and he }vhe e^Meed U did hai: 2'each a?tei}ie2' dese2'i) the waste. 

Southward for hundreds of miles stretched the barren land of Nubia, where 
even the waterway of the Nile witliholcls its wonted service, so that tlie races 
of the Sudan are likewise shut off from Egypt. And even the route from 
Palestine to the Nile, which wo are apt to think of ns so short and easy, 
involved a march of several da^'s through waterless desert and inarehy ground. 
These neighbour countries, barren as they are, wore certainly inhabited, but 
the dwellers there were poor nomads ; they might conquer Egypt now and 
again, but they could not permanently injure lior civilisation. 

Thus tlie people which dwelt in Egypt could enjoy undisturbed all the good 
things ihoir country had to bestow. For in this siugnlar river valley it was 
easier for men to live and thrive than in most other countries of the world. 
Nob that the life was such as is led in those tropic lands where the fruits of 
earth simply drop into the mouth, and the human race grows enervated in a 
pleasant iudolonce j the dweller in Egypt had to cultivate liis fields, to tend 
his cattle, but if lie did so ho was bounteously repaid for his labour. Every 
year the river fertilised his fields that they might bring forth barley and 
spelt and fodder for his oxen. Ho became a settled husbandman, a 
grave and diligent man, who was spared the disquiet and hardships endured 
by the nomadic tribes. Hence in this place there early dovelopecl a civilisa- 
tion which far surpassed that of other nations, and with which only that of 
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far-ott' Babylonia, where somewhat similar local concliLions obtiiiiicd, oniild 
in any ilegrea vie. And this civiliaatioiH and Lho national cluiraoLoriHlicH of 
the Egyptian nation which went hand iii hand with U, wore ho Hlo’ong lluit 
they could weather even a giievoua storm. hV long ago, in tlu> romoLi) 
antiquity which lies far beyond nil tradition, Egypt way onco ovw’iivlco.u liy 
the same calamity which was destined to befall her Iwico within Ijinlorio 
kiiaes — 'Sho was conquered by Arab Bedouins, who lordod itovur the {tonulry 
so long that the Egyptians adopted tlmir language, Ihniigh they altorod iinil 
adapted it curiously in the process. This tmii8plaiitatio]i of n,ii AHiutici 
language to African soil is the lasting, but likowiso tlio only, tnuso loft l)v 
this primeval invasion; in all other i-espects Iho conquerors woro nun'g<5(l 
into the Egyptian people, to whom U\ey, as barbiu'iaim, luul nothing to ofl\!r. 
There is nothing in tho ideas and reiiiiiiisconeea of later hlgyptiiuiH to 
indicate that a Bedouin element had been absorbed into tho nuio'; in spite 
of their language the aspect tliey present to us is that of tho ti’ue uhihlviui of 
their singular country, a people to whom tlio desert and its iiiliiiiiUiniU 
are sonietluiig alien and incomprehensible. It is tliO sumo si'oiio, 
mutandis^ that was enacted hi the full light of history ivt tho riwo ol islmn ; 
then, too, the unwarliice laud was subdued by tlio swift unset of llui IhuloiiiiiH, 
who also imposed tbciv laaguago on it in tho days of tlioir rule ; and yut (ho 
Egyptian people romaius evor tho same, and tho people wlio Himuk ‘Ariil)io 
tjvaayiii the valley of tho Nilo havo liillo in common witli tho Avai)» oi 
the desert. 
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Egj^pt wnxDS apace j a. few centurioa more — ai the period we are in tho 
habit of speaking of as the Old Kingdom — and its development has pro- 
gressed so far that nothing now seems beyond its strength. The gigantic 
buildings of the IVth Dynasty, whose great pyramids defy the tooth of time, 
bear witness to this, flow proudly self-conscious must the race have been 
•which strove thus to sot up for itself a perpetual memorial 1 And if this 
passion for the huge is relinquished in succeeding centuries, it is merely a 
token of tlio further dev6lo2nTient of ilio nation; it has wearied of the 
colossal scalo, and turns its attention to a greater refinement of life, the 
grace of which still looks forth upon us from the monuments of the Vtli 
Dynasty. 

Thus, even under the Old Kingdom, Egypt is a country in a high state of 
civilisation 5 a centralised government, a high level of toolmioal skdl, 0 
religion in exuberant development, an art that lias reached its zenifcli, a 
literature that strives upward to its culminating point, — this it is that we 
see displayed in its monuments. It is an early blossom, put forth by the 
human race at a time when other nations were yet wrapped in their winter 
sleep. In ancient Babylonia alone, where conditions equally favonrablo pre- 
vailed, the nation of the Sumerians reached a similar height. Any one 
who will compare these two ancient civilisations of Babylonia and Egypt 
cannot fail to see that they present many similarities of custom ; thus in 
both the seal is rolled upon the clay, and both date their years according 
to oertain events. The idea that some conneotion subsisted between them, 
and that then, as in later times, the products of both countries were dis- 
persed by oommorce through the world about them, is one that suggests 
itself spontaneously. Bub substantial evidence in support of this conjecture 
is still lacking and will probably ever remain so. 

The great age of the Old Kingdom ends in a collapse, the body politic 
breaks up into its component parts, and the level of civilisation in the 
provinces sinks rapidly. Bui it rises again no less rapidly, when, at the 
close of the third inilleiiniinn ».o., Egypt is once more united under a single 
sovereign. 

The Middle Kingdom, as wo customarily call this epoch, is a second 
season of oifloresceneo 5 indeed, it is the time upon which the Egyptians of 
succeeding generations looked back as the classic period of their literature ; 
and many centuries later, boys at school wore atill patiently copying out tlio 
wise lessons which the first king of the period imiiarled to hia sou, or the adven- 
tures of his contemporary, Siiinhe, and lliereby learning the elegance of style 
in which the Egyptian.^ of the Middle Kingdom were suoli adepts. This, 
moreover, is the epoch in wliicli, so far as wo know, tho Egyptian arms wero 
first carried to remoter lauds ; at this time Nubia became an Egyptian prov- 
ince, and the gold of its desert thenceforth belonged to the Pharaohs. The 
memory of this extension of the away of Egyjit survived among the Egyp- 
tians of later days, embodied in the seini-mythioal ligure of the groat King 
Sosostris. WJion legend reports that this monarch likewise subjugated dis- 
tant lands to the north, we have now no means of judging how much truth 
tliere may bo in tho tale. But this \ve can see, that at that time Egypt 
maintained commercial relations with tljo countries of the Meclitei’ranean ; 
for their dainty vases are found in Egyptian rubbish heaps of the period, 
and may have been imported into tho Nile ■valley then, as later, as vessels 
for containing delicate foreign oils. 

These palmy days of the second period of Egyptian history lasted for 
barely two hundred years, and then a time of political decadence again set in, 
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and Egypt for some csnturies passes tdinosi out oC sight. Ono Uiiug only do 
^\ekno^v of ita fortunes during lliia inleryal, namely, lluit it oiieo uioro [(ill 
a prej to barbarian conqueroi’s. The Hyk-sos— prcaumiibly a Ihidouin ii-ibn 
from the Syno-Arabiandes&rt—long reigned in Egypt as Uh lords. Ihit tlio 
sway q£ these barbarians was naturally lax, and while ilio loroigii grniiL Idng 
abode in his camp on tho Delta, Egyptian princes mlcd as his vassak in the 
great cities of Egypt. And when, as was inevitable, tho niiglit of tlio biir- 
Earians waned, tho might of these dynasts increased, till one of iboni, who 
ruled in the little city of Thebes in distant Upper Egypt, roso lo siudi a lieighl, 
of power as to gain the mastery, nob only over tho olUor primms, hut ultinuvLoly 
over the Hyksos themselves. About tho year 1000 n.c. wo iiiul Eigypl Jh-oo 
once more, and under the Bcejjtre of tliis same upper Egyptiiui line which liiis 
rendered the names of Thebes, its city, and Auieii, its god, forovov j'lunons. 
The New Kingdom, the greatest ago that Uio Nile YnUoy over saw, has 
dawned. 


The power of the kingdom wnxcrl apsico beyond its borfhu’.s. '’I'tdnitinu's 1 
and his son, the indefatigable wan-iov, TclvuUmos III, subdued a vogion llnit 
extended northward to northern Syria and southward to tho Sudivui lOgyijt 
became the neighbour of the kingdom of Mitani [or AliLiomi'j on (ho JOiiirilm- 
tes, of the rising power of Assyria, of ancientBabylonia. 'I'lid two uuoiojil, oiv- 
ilisaticiis wMoh had been deveioniiig for lliousauds of yoarn in MoMonoinmlu 
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among cultured Egyptians. Tliey coquet with foreign Canaanitisli pliraaes, 
and think it permissihle to offer up prayer lo Baal [Bel] Astarte, and other 
gods of alien peoples. Asiatic singing-girls set the lyre of their native land 
in place of the old Egyptian harp, and many an mtclleotual possession may 
have migrated into Egypt with their songs. 

It is far harder to gaugo in doiail the effect of Egyptian supremacy on 
Asia and Europe. Wc can see from the discoveries made in these countries 
what a quantity of small Egyptian wares in glass and faience, silver and 
bj'onzo, was exported during this period, and we may fiirthor conclude that 
this was the time when the industrial art of SyrLo-Plicenicia acquired its 
Egyptiaiiisod style. Simihuly we may conjecture that it was then that our 
civilisation adopted all those things which were undoubtedly invented or 
perfooted on Egyptian soil, and which wo meet with even in the very oldest 
Greek and Etruscan times — the forms of household furniture, of columns, 
statues, weapons, seals, and many other thing.s which still play Iheir part 
in our daily life, though we are all unconscious of their Egyptian origin. 
At that period, when Egypt lield the fir.st place in Asia and EiiropB, a stream 
of Egyptian liiliuenoo must havo flowed out upon tlio whole world — a 
stream of which we still cun guess the force only from these traces it has left. 

As for the most precious lore that other nations might have learned 
from the Egyptians, we havo no information concerning it whatever ; though 
it is oortain tliat tlieir intolleotunl riches, their religion and poetry, their 
medical and arithmetical skill, can have been no less widely spi’end abroad 
than tliose productions of their toolinical dexterity. If, for example, our 
religion tolls ns of an immortality of the soul more excellent than the nielan- 
oholy existence of Lho shades, the conception is OJio first met with in ancient 
Egypt ; and Egyptian, likewise, is the idea that the fate of the dead is deter- 
mined by tlie life led upon earth. These conceptions come to us by way of 
the Jewish religion. But may not the Jews have obtained them from Egypt, 
the land that bore its dead so liecdfully in mind ? The silent paths by which 
such thoughts pass from nation to nation are, it is true, beyond all showing. 
Or, if iniicli in the giioimc poetry of the Hebrews reniinds us strikingly of the 
abundant proverbial literature of Egypt, the idea of seeking its origin in the 
Nile Valley is one that occurs almost .spontaneously. Here, too, of course, 
wo havo no proof lo offer j coniiccUons of the kind can be no more than 
guessed at. 

'J’hus the flv.sL part of tho Now Kingdom, or what we arc in the habit of 
calling tho XVIIIlh Ilynasty, is one of tlioso periods which aro pre-eminent 
a.s having advanced tho progress of tho Avorld. To Egypt lioraelf this 
co-oporation with other nations might have brought a new and loftier devol- 
opiiieiit, hud she been able really to nssiiuilate tlie influx of new ideas. But 
of this tho old nation was no longer capable ; it luul not vigour enough to 
shake off the ballast whorcwitli ita thousands of years of oxisbonoo had 
laden it. 

About 1400 n.c. ono of tho Pharaohs — it was Amenhotep IV — did 
indeed make a .serious attempt to break with cu.stom and tradition and adapt 
tho falLh and thought of liis people to the new conditions. He tried to 
create a new religion, in which onlj" ono god should be worshipped — tlie 
Sun, a divinity which could bo equally adored by all peoples within his 
kingdom. And it .sounds strangely un-Egyptian when the hynuis to this 
now god insist tliat till men, Syrians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians, are alike 
dear to him ; lie has inado thorn lo differ in colour and speech, and has placed 
them in different lands, but Iro takoe Bioughl for all alike. 
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wretched nation ia avheliLd teaeath theao imaerios, uiid yol, m> fiu- 113 wi) can 
see tliev n'ork no change in it; it is, jn tnith, oxliiiuslotl idtuly. 

Once more, after the fall of the Assyrian empire, tho politioul Nitnatio i 
changea in Egypt’s favour, and Psamthek I and hia suoooHHor« ^on huolc 
wealth and power for her. But tho aged nation had no loiiiiioi’ tl 
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nor could it find fitting form for its new splendour. ^ Iho RgypliiuiH ri-Ht.A 
content with imitating in whimsical fashion, in all thmgH, the Old Kingdom, 
tho earliest period of their national glory, and tho contoinjionii’iuH oL Nuhu 
and Apriea [Uali-ab-Ra] took pleasure in feigniug tlmniHolvoM tliu NuhpudH 
of Cheops, in lieaving the titles of his court, and writing i)i a l.uigiiiigo ainj 
orthography whicii had been iu use two thousand years hofoi’n. liUarmui 
antiquatianiam ia the distinguishing feature of tliis latoat J'lgypliiin dovi'ltjp- 
meut. 



about dOU JQ.C., yet in a few decades it again fell into Uio bauds of Lho Pi‘i'- 
auind. Since those days Egypt has never liad a ruler of her owu hUiod ; aim 
has been the hapless spod of any who choso to take her. 

Alexander the Great was the first to whom tho country foil, ivnd at bin 
death it became the heritage of his general, Ptolemy. Iji IiIh family H, was 
handed down, to become at length a province of tho lloinan JCmpiri) in Urn 
year 30 b.c. ThvougViout its length and breadth thoro is but oim upot Ibat 
thi'ives during this period, tho new port of Alexaiulria, foumbsd by l-lin groat 
king in tho barren west of the Delta; tliis becoine.s a motropoliH of tlio ( « rook 
world, and its merchants and mamifacturei's extend thoir trade by luiid and 
sea to every quarter. But this same Alexandria was over aoiuoUdin!; of au 
aVion in Egypt, and the rest of the country took no part iu tho busy lifo Unit 
ran its I'oiintl there; it grew corn and flax and wino and auppliud thoiii Lo tlm 
Uonian world, it throve, but less for its owl profit than that of tho ompiro. 
Greek culture made its way but slowly there, and oven in tho groat oilii’n of 
the interior the Greek language and the Greek religion wore novor strong 
enough to displace the native idiom and the old faith. Tiioy inlliu'ucud it by 
degrees, inuch as the Euiopeau culture of to-day in fluoncoa tho unoioiit civili- 
sation ot the far East, but even as the Chmese remain Ohinoso in nnito of 
railroads and the telegraph, so the Egyptians of the arcuc^-llomLm puvuxl 
clung enaciously to their own ways. Tliey hM fast all poiidn of tlio 
national customs they only half understood; above all, Uioy liold lo thoir 
ancient faith. And yet by that time the religion of Egypt was as degonoriiLo 
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nnci debasGcl as it ooiild po^ibly be. As is apt to be the case with antiquated 
beliefs, its mere aingularilics had flourished at the expense of its wholesome 
side ; cats, snakes, and crocodiles had now become the most sacred of beings 
in the eyes of the vulgar, and every kind of superstition was rampant. The 
depositaries of this religion were the moinbcrs of a stereotyped hierarchy 
that had long lost touch with the outer world ; they worshqDped their gods 
according to the old tradition, used the ample wealth of tlio temples to build 
them now shrines in tlie old st3do, and enjoyed their fat benefices under the 
beiiovolenl protection of the foreign government. 

Thus the Egypt of tliia later day had long been empty of all vital force ; 
it continued to exist, but only because the ngod nation had lost tlie power of 
adapting itself to the new world. And yet this decrepit Egyptian character, 
with its dead religion, cast a singular spoil over tlio sated spirit of the Roman 
woj’Jth TJjd worsJii^J of Isjai ajid Soi'npia apt'ead f/w* and nddo/ ovoiyu'boro 
Egyptian aorcorors found a willing public for their suporstitious. Roman 
tourists viailod the ancient laud, gazed in amazement at its wonders, while 
at homo the nohlos built themselves vUlaa in the Egyptian stylo and adoimed 
them with statues from Memphis. Even the most liighly educated looked 
upon Egypt as a holy land, whore everything was full of mystery Find mar- 
vel, and piety and the true worshij) of the gocls had their dwelling place from 
of old. And even after the fashionable predilection for things l^yptian had 
passed away, this notion of the mysterious and saorod land of Egypt remained 
fixed in men’s minds, and was handed on from generation to generation. 
Whenever ancient Egypt is mentioned in later days it suggests ideas of mys- 
tery, symbolism, and esoteric wisdom. And so anything to which it is desired 
to lond an air of mystery claims derivation preferably from Egypt, the secret 
lodges of the cightconth century no loss than the spiritualists and quacks of 
our own day. Anoient Egypt has acquired this reputation, and though, now 
that we know it bettor, wo porcoivo that it is but little in accordance with 
her true oharactor, all our rosoarclic.s will not bo able to dispel the illusion of 
two thou-sand years. In the fiituro, as in the past, the feeling with whioli 
the inuUitade regards the remains of iCgyptiau antiquity will bo one of awe- 
strnck rcvcrenco. Nevertheless, anotiicr feeling would bo more appropriate, 
a feeling of grateful acknowledgment and veneration, such as one of a later 
geiifii’iilmn might feed for the ancestor wlio had founded his family and endowed 
it iviLli a large part of its wealth. For thougli wo are seldom aole to say Avitli 
cortainty of any one thing in oiir possession that it is a legacy we have inher- 
ited from the Egyptians, yot no ouo who sorioualy turns liia attention to such 
subjects can now doubt that a great part of our lioritagc comes from them. 
In all the iinplomouLs wliich are about us nowadays, in every art and craft 
which wo practise now, a largo and iiuporUwt oloinout Ims descended to us 
from the I‘lgyptians. And it is no loss cortuiii that wo owe to thorn many 
idoas and opinions of whieli wo can no longer trace tho origin, and which 
liavo long como to seem to ns the nutiiraJ property of our own minds. 

This legacy of ideas, no less than of Icchnical doxtority and artistic 
form, which tho I'lgypLiinm have boqnoatlied to us, eonstitiitcs the service 
tlioy have done to tlio liuinan race. They cannot vio with the Greeks in 
iniolloctual gifts, and they nevtu* jmssoasod tho Xorco that dotormines tlie 
course of history; hub tlioy wore able to clovolop their capabilities earlier 
than ollior nations, and thus Jieourod for tho world the substantial giound- 
woi'lc of oivilisaLion. 

'Thirty conturics have piassod since ancient Egypt accomplished this, her 
real mission for the world; since then she has hardly done more than till her 
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Boil in its service. Silently her existence lias flowed on, and all iKo oatusiro- 
phes wliicli have befallen hei* aiuee Roman times have not boon able to stir 
her to fresh vigour. Christianity spjread in Egypt early, but the |)]iil() 8 oj)luo 
labours accomplished there in connection with it aro tho work of ihu odu- 
cated Hellenistic clnssca, not of the Egyptians proper. What tliusi) hist lulilod 
to Christianity, the aneboretio and mouaalio life, cannot bo cuiintiHl among 
its advantages. And when, in the fifth century, Iho Egyptians hrijko away 
from the Catholic Church, the barbarian element to wluaK the nation sno- 
cumbed thenceforward finally triumphed, 'i'ho tie that liad bound tlio 
Egyptians to European civilisation was aevorod, and the Arab coiiyuosL had 
only to set the seal to this divorce. 

This same Arab conquei.t, wliich, in tlio coureo of coiiiuries, wont so far 
as to rob the ancient nation of its aneieni language, and iinpoHod a now faiih 
upon the groat majority of its inhabitants, was powerless to iiispiro it wiLli 
new life. Outwardly Egypt has beconio Arab, but the JOgyptiuim had but 
a very small share in the intellectual life of the Arab Muhllo Agon, a sliaro 
probably not much larger than that which they liad lalcou in Aloxaiidriun 
culture. 


Once again, in our own days, the opportunity of rousing iUidf aftvsli in 
offered to the Egyptian nation. It is once more linked with lOuruiu', and its 
prosperity has advaucecl with astounding rapidity. From all sidi-H m-w indii- 
encea stream in upon the ancient people, and wo would fain indulge in I, ho 
hope that now at length it might awake to now life. Ihii, unluippilv, this 
hopo has but little prospect of fulfilment, and all tilings will hut juin a<nun 
the course they ran long ago in Grieco-Koman days. 'I’lio foroigiu'r will 
prosper 111 Egypt and mvc.st it with a Ungo of his own civilisation, tbn work 

inspire an Egyntian hero and tluiru with a uai. 
fouud sympathy. Hut the nation itself will roinain untoncliod, it ndll riwo 

exhausted. In time to come, the Egyptian nation will probably do no iiuiru 
to to-di™" colK"' imioi.H, ,i» il 
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A TRELIMINAliy SUilVEY COMPRISING A CURSORY VIEW OP THE eOUROE« 

OP EGYPTIAN IIISTOriY, 'PIIB SWEEP 01<' EVENTS, AND A TABLE OJ'’ 

OHWONOLOGy 

Until aomewlxafc recently it Ima been customary to think of Egyptian 
liistory as constituting a single uniform period. Before our genernt-iou it 
was q^uite impossible cor any one to realise the extreme lengtli of time which 
this luHtory involves ; or if a certain few did realise it, a coisensus of opinion 
among the many forbade the accopUuice of their estimate. Now, however, 
ihuitations of time are no longer a bugbear to the lustorian, and wo are com- 
ing to raaliso the Cull imxrort of the fact that when one spealcs of Jiistorio 
Egypt he is rcforriiig to an epoch at least four thousand years in extent. 
Prior to the ninetoentli century discoveries, the historian had only the moat 
meagre supply of material dealing with any cpocli prior to tm\t ago of 
tho Trojan War which mai'ked the exlremo limits of the historic view in 
Greece ; hut now wo understand that tho men who built the Pyramids in 
Egypt were at least as far removed from Homer as Homer is removed from 
us ; and it is but the expression of an historical platitude to say that a vast 
stroLch ol Egyptian histoi’y must lie back of tlio Pyramids 5 for no ono any 
loiigor supposes that a people recently oiuorgod from barbarism could liave 
created such structures. 

Throughout classical iiinos very lillhs was known of the history of 
Egypt, except what was contained m tho fragmentary reniains of Maiiotlio 
and tlio inoi’o lengthy descriptions of Ilorodotus and Diodorus. Thcro 
wore other rcferGiicos, of ooiirse, but for anything like a comprehensive 
knowledge of tlic liistory of the country it would have been peceasa:^ to 
understand the Egyptian language and decipher the hieroglyphics ; and no 
person tliroiighout classical times had such understanding’. 

Thoro wore practically no additions to tho world’s kiiowlodge of ancient 
Egyptian hi.story from classical times till about the beginning of the ninc- 
tcontli century. The stimulus to tho new knowledge that was then acquired 
cuine about chiefly through the Egyptian expedition of Napoleon, pxe 
Eronch expedition included various scientists who inado a concerted enort to 
study tho antiquities, and to transport as many of them as might bo to Paris. 
In the latter regard tlio expedition failed, as in some more important partic- 
ulars, through the intorforonce of tho British, with tho result that some ot 
tho most important antiquities, including the since famoii.s Rosetta stone, 
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tli<3ir way to tlic Dritisli Museum. A large amount of material, linw- 
ever, was tranaported tft Paris, and gave occupaUojx to Uie savaufcs of i?ruJit;c) 
for about a generation before the final publication of I'osultii in a, mouu- 
uieiital work. 

lint l)BforB this publication, thanks lo the effoi*ts of I'liomas Young in 
England, and ChampolJion in France, the hieroglyphics iiad been dcoipluu’ud, 
and at last tlie almost inexliaustilie word treasures of wei'e made 

available as witnesses for history. Very naturally, a Large number of! exidov- 
ors entered the field, and from llrat day till this there Ims been no duartli of 
Egyptologists citliec m the field of exploration or of niterpretatioii. Proini- 
ueiit among tliwe iu tlic fii-at half of tho century were the pupils of 
Champollitui, tiia Italians, Itosselini and Salvoliiii. But the most iiii])f)r- 
truit ivork, perhaps, wa.s Qou© by the Geriuau, Lepsuis, who oamo lo bo roeog- 
nised iis the foreinoal Egyptologist of Ids time, and whoso DmlcmdUv dua 
Aegypfen wid Aethiopien is Htill omi of the most moniimontal works on 
the subject. Jii England, Sir J. Gardner WUdnson Look up the study 
of Egyptian life in particular, mul deduced from the inscriptions of tlio 
monuments and from tlie pictures a oomprolionaive nndorstanding of Egyptian 
rnannera and customs. The various workers at the British Museum; Win- 
mug with. Bicoh ami coutiauiug with Renouf ami with E. A. Wallis Budge 
nave added uu aver iuofcaaing compleineiib to our knowJodgo of EetvdLiiim 
arclucology. ‘ i 

country of Oliampolliou has boon ably i-eprosen ted in moro rcuoiiL 
t^o by ifaviettc aud Maapm j while in Germany, Uummhen, Moyer, and 
Wiedaimuui Imye worked aud written exhaustively, tho former with Lociul 
rcferGiioo to arcliaaology, the two latter with reference to history. But no 
one tEo iierfiaps has given quite such attention to the language of old Egypt 

Wilkinson ocoiil.l eiulS 

the century lirw also been entered by Professor Erman, and tho most roeont 
studios of Egyptian maimers and customs are ihoso that Im 
^ moimmeiital inacriptioiis. WilkinstJU 

i-Ji-gely upon pictorial represantatioiis for his inLnmtion b 

ulumtatL ’morn 

wide range, from tlic most tpplinii>n.l Pul'lications covoi' u, 

hUictly noDUlar nrfiHftnmhim. .>t n.« ^‘oln^ivoly popular. For a 


*rofe3.'3or Adolf Erman. 
A more commolipn 


-d their labours, 

will be found ut th^ Lse T 

of the materials witli which the Tho chariieLo)- 

;i;‘ d."" oldesfMl!!^! r“ i rwe 


ijice r,f nwuLuiTruVfli^^^ mdigaiioua white 

IKiiod indepencleiit Hags “'‘ff”' I" 
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filled willi dynasties of gods and demigods, wlio were perhaps primeval 
cliiefs or tribal loaders. Moiuimenls of the prc'dynastic period arc 
eurtlionware vtise.s, jars, sculptured ivory objects, and flint implements. 

The dynasties wliicli formed the fouudatioii of all classifications of Egyp- 
tian history arc based upon the lists of tlie Egyptian priest jManetho, who 
wrote a history of Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies. The original work 
of MaiieUio has not come down to us, and it is q^uite impossible to restore it 
in Qxienso from the fragmentiu'y excerpts that are preserved. The writings 
of Josephus and of Eusebius are our chief sources for Hanetho’s lists, hut 
.losophus copied tho lists only m part, and Eusebius seemingly knew tliein 
only at second or third hand, when, it is suspected, they had been somewliat 
perverted in the intorests of Hebrew chronology. Nevertheless, the dyiuisties 
of Manetho as we now know them xirobably do not very radically differ from 
the original lists. Beyond question these are based upon authentic Egyptian 
documents, but there is a good deal of confusion and much difference of 
opinion among Egyptologists, as to whetljcr some of the dynasties were not 
(mntcinporaiieous i and for many periods the lists are only provisional. 

It is notable, however, that the somewhat recent discoveries of origi- 
nal Egyptian lists, such a.s tho so-called Turin Papyrus ami the dynastic 
lists of Kariink and Abydoa, tend to corroborate the lists of Manetho, and 
show that ho was an lilstorian of very great merit. It is convenient also 
to regard tho grand divisions of Egyptian history noted by Manetho, 
namely, the Old Memphis Kingdom, comprising tho first ten dynasties ; 
tlio Middle Kingdoiu o)’ Old 'Jlieban Kingdom, comprising tlie Xlth to 
tho XATlth Dynasties ; and the Now Theban Kingdom, comprising the 
remaining dynasties.^ 

Ah to the datoH oiuployod in the following ehronology, a word of exphum- 
tioii is nocossary. Neither Mnnetho’s lists nor any otlier available sources 
oiuible us at present to supply exact dates for the earlier periods of Egyptian 
Insiory with any procision. Authorities differ as to the early x^eriod to 
the extent of more Llian threo thousand years. Tlius ChampoHion gives the 
date 5867 n.o. for tlie beginning of the 1st Dynasty, while Wilkinson 
supplies for the sanio event tho date 2320 n.o. Later authorities are inetty 
fully agreed tliat such a date as that of Wilkinson is much too recent. 
Moyer fixes upon 3180 B.c. a.s the minimum date, and no doubt he would 
very ivilliiigly admit that tho iirobablc date is much more remote. For oui 
pre.sciit purpo.se it has been thought well to adopt an intermediate date, 
us in some sense striking an average among divergent opinions. The dates 
of Brugsch, whioh agree rather closely with those of Mariette and Petrie, 
have in the main been followed boro, with certain modifications made neces- 
sary by rcjcoiit discoveries, oliietly with reference to synchronisin with known 
dates of tho Assyrian ompire and other countries. It will be understood, 
therefore, that all tho earlier dates of this chronology are accepted an merely 
iqiproximativo, the apxiroximation becoming closer and closer as we come 
down tho centuries. At the middle of tho XVIIIth Dynasty the dates can- 
not ho more than twenty yeara out of the way, while from^ the XXI fnd 
onward the probable error is very small indeed, vanishing entirely with tlie 
accession of J-'samtliolc I of the XXVItli Dynasty. 

Ji'or present purposes it is imdesirahle to give a complete list of the 
names of Egyptian kings. Fiillor details ns to inonarchs and events -will 
be given elsewhere in our text. But the purxioses of oiu' preliminary 

[I I'or a full discuijBioii of Egyptian oliroiiology, see Appendix B.] 
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vi<i'.v .LVi! IjGtkf-T sukserved Ijy confining atlGiition to tlia inoro importaiii 
Phfiwolis. iiiid to tlie pi’inciiwl events that give pictiiresqueiiesg and iiiloreai 
to Egyptian histoiy. 

AVe Lake up now the synoptical view of tke sucecaaive dywaaUcH. Huck 
a aiitvoy will, it is bciievedj funiish tlio rejicler with the best possible piq)!!- 
ration for the full comprehension of the more detailed jirescntaiioii Unit is 
to follow. 

Tirii) OLD JIEMPillS KINGDOAf 


,, Isc DVKAS'IT, 4.100-4133 ii.c. 

•44<J0 Accession of Menea. 1st Dynasty founded. Tradition ascribofl to him 
the foiuidiition of Memphis, the capital of the Old Memphite King- 
dom, whither it avus moved from This or Thiiiisj and states that lio 
was killed by a hippopotamus in a campaign against the Libyans. 
iUoiJHiaeiit. w-A towi) discovered by De ^Morgan (38b7) is believed to 
be that of King Alines, or of his wife Hit-liolep. 

‘b)6U {Tata. — Second king, said to Imvo written a work ou anatomy. 

Monunmit. — A papyrus bought in Tliebes by Ebers refers to a ])()iiia- 
tum made for Teta'a mother, S)>c.sli. 

4280 Seaepti (Semti). — -b'iith king. SoYCTal passages in Ike Book of ike 
Dead lefcr to liliu. King Seidaof tlie Ilud Dynasty owned a medi- 
cal work which once belonged to Semti. 

.iVoMMiiienf, — His tomb Juts been discovered by AmuUncau [it Abydos, 
It contained among- other things jm ebony tablet roprescnlliig thu 
dancing before Osivis. (Now in tho Britiek Museum.') 
Merbapeu. ^ Sixth king. 

Ahydos, discovered by Am61inwiii. 

■JiOO semen-peah (Seinaa). — Seventh king. Manelho says; “In Jjis rciu'n 
a tcvnble 2 >ejitile)icc ulMcted EgyiA." 








dddO’ Ba- 


•n.3d JTeter-fa an, ^ First king. Maiietho sjiy.s: “Diu-iiig his reign aclinsni 
Oiiciied near Bttbastis and many peusons pertahed. 
ai/m —'Jlomb disco vei-od by Aiueliiienu in 18f)7 at Abyibs. 

4WI) Ka^ka-u. --.Second O king; establishes or expauds tlm worship ol 
Apis; also of Mneiis and the Meiidesiau gok ^ 

a-en-aeter -- [ bird (?) king; e.stablishes the right of feinalo sucCGssi.m, 

niim UYNASTY, 30y0-31«C » u. 

.1000 S‘t-Wch Irl ’'“’t Maiietl.o ii lovolO of Uio 

T/,Siuiqai-2’ ki'ig-- Builder of tlie Stop Hyramiil 

all tlijhiiirti'hiiild’iiw^^l^f ’ ^ko oldest of 





r,-.,, di-nasty, 3700-3MO i,.c 

•imUi Snefaru. — Kivat Viuf. ir 
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founded Egyplifiii doraimoii in tlie poninsula of Siimi, -whicli he con- 
quoved foi' its mineral wealth. 

Monuments, — A number of c<arved stoiica, a bas-relief at Wady Magh- 
arali showing him smiting an enera 3 \ 

3733 Khufu or Choopa. ^ — Iliiildcr of the Great P^'raraul, KIiuL “The 

Hoi'izoiiP 

3636 Khaf-Ha. — Iiuilder of the pyramid Ur, — “ The Great.” 

3633 Meii-kau-Ra Builder of the pyramid Her, — “The Supreme. ” He 

enlarges it after it is built. He afterward builds another pyramid 
at Abu Roash, and was probably buried tliere. 

A peaGoful dynasty. Brilliant age of art and literature. 

Vth T>r nasty, 3M(i-3300 J! c. 

3360 A new house from Klephaiiline “of priestly character” founded by 

Ua-kaf. 

8")33 Sahu-Ra. — -One of the mast renowned rulers of the Old j\remphi.s King- 
dom. Wai\s in Sinai. 

Mommerit. — Pyramid Khabn, at Abusir. 

343.3 uaer-en-Ra. — First Pharaoli to adopt a second cartouche with his pri- 
vate name, An. He holds the rule over the peninsula of >Sinfti. 

MonumonU . — The pyramid Menasuj a victory tablet at Wady iMagli- 
arahj two statue.'}, etc. 

3366 Tat-ka-Ra (Asfla).— He continues to wage war witli even greater activity 
in the ijoninsuhi of Sinai 

MonwunU. — The oldest papyri of aulheutio date belong to this reign. 
'J'hey are: “'L'he Papyrus of Acfioniits” found at Sanqavah and tlio 
“Proverbs of Ptah-liotep.” 

(Miili-hotcp was probably tlio uncle and tutor of tlie king, under whose 
patronage Lho work was given to the world. 

3833 (’lose of dynasty and first period of Egyptian Instovy with King Unae. 

Momunont, — Pyramid Nefer-asu, al Saqqarah. 

No great inoiiiiincnl.s in Uu.s dyimsl.y. An age of decline. Tlio 
art of Imilding shows a great fulling off from that of the IVth 
Dynasty, hloihuds arc careless; decoration becomes formal, coarse, 
and flat, 

Mommant of Vth Dynmtj/. — TJie Palermo stele, containing, among 
others, mimes of some of the pre-dynnstic kings of Lower Egypt. 

VItii mSA.S‘l'Y, 3300-8000 n.o, 

3300 A new line of vigorous Mompliite kings founded by Teta. 

dlonument — Pyramid Tat-asn at Sjiqcpirali, one of the first and worst 
despoiled by plunderer.^. 

3233 Popi lat. — Most important ruler of thin dynasty, He has left more 
monuinoiits than any oilier ruler before the XITth Dynasty. Great 
and successful ware against Ibe Aamu and Herusha, inhabiting the 
(lesert east of the Delta. War against the people of Terebah, 
a country of doubtful location, probably in western Asia. 

Momimeiits. — The long inscription on the tomb of Una, Pepi’s general, 
is our source of the history of this i*eign. Pyramid Men-nefer, at 
Saqqarah; the red granite sphinx of Tanis; 8tatuette.s, etc. 

3066 Queen Men-ka-Ra. — Tho Nitocris of Hei-odotus. 'J'he early part of this 
dynasty is characterised by foreign conquest and exploration, but 
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toward tlie end internal troubles liave brought the kingdom to a 
state of disorganisation. Architecture rapidly declines. 

VIlTir, VUlTif, IXtii, and Xth DYNASTIES, 3000-2700 ii c 

■iOOO-2TOO A long era of confusion. Rapid decay of the Moinphito jiinvor 
in the Vlltli <and VJIIth Dynasties, while that of TJiobcs is lising. 
'fho Delta invaded and occupied by Syrian tribes, which drive Lluj 
capital from Mcmplns south to Heracleopolis. A great wall is biiill 
across the Isthmivi of Suea to keep the invadera out. Dynasties 
IX and X at Heracleopolis in constant conflict with tlie Tliehaii 
princes, m which the latter gradually attain their indcpondonco and 
estaidish the Xlth (First Tliehan) Dynasty. For about a century 
the Xth and Xlth Dynasties probably luign conteiiiijoranuousl}'. 
dA)>iw/yK?)i^8. — Mainly scarabs. 


True OLD TFTEBAH (MIDDLE) XWCiVOU 
XIth DYSAJiTy, 2700 - 2 -l(W n.c 

-LKI Ileginiung of the Old Thoban (Middle) Kingdom. Antet i (?), Ilmt of 
nine CO kings. They are all buried at the fool of the Wostoi’n 
nloimtaiu of the Theban Necropolhs. 
dfouawenf. —'(’ho coansely curved coflin of Antef I, I'udoly paijitod in 
red, iiliie, and yellow. (Now in the Louviu.) 

260U MeutiUiotep ir (Neb-taul'Sa). 

— A tablet at Koiiosso relating his conciucst of Lliiidcen 
, 5 -.^ tribes; niscriptions in the quarries of liammamat, 

-f)nO Mofttuhotep iii.~Tho gi-ealestking of the dynasty, judging fwin tim 

.600 Sankh-ka-Ra - I.ast king of dynasty. The first voyage to bunt and 
V bhinim takes place in his rukni, 

''snt^rssvs.ss-- “■ 


Xilni DYNASTV. 94lin Oi>r.n „ 



T;. . r. 

Ma'/mx, and Sati (Abiatiw). 

Asserts Ins power m Urn campaips in liis father's reign, 

to Nubiii as related on the Tomb oxpedUion 

Ka„«K., OrdovvcZZtlod™ 

..a . u.« 

be was slam by hk Manetho 
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2370 tJaertsen II. 

Monuments . — A curious and unusual temple at Illahun ; a bust of 
Queen Nefert; the tomb of Khiium-hotep -with liistorical records. 

2340 TJaeitBen III. — A famous name. The conqueror of Ethiopia after many 
campaigns. He makes the conquest secure by fixing tlic frontier of 
Egypt above the Second Cataract and building the fortresses of Seni- 
neh and Kummoli. Afterward revered as the founder of Ethiopia. 

Monuments, — A paiiyrus containing a long hymn to the king ; statues ; 
pyramid at Dah.shur ; tomb of Princess Set-hatlior, which contained 
some remarkable jewellery. 

2305 Amenemhat III. — Constructs Lake Moeris as a storage reservoir for the 
Nile overflow. Also the Labyrinth palace. Those are his monnments. 

2265 Amenemhat IV. — The dynasty begins to declme. 

2255 Queen Sabek-noferu-Ra, sister of Amenemhat IV. 

Tlie Xllth Dynasty a groat age for art and literature. Immense 
aoLivity in building. The literary style is the model for future 
ages. Valuable historic records on the tombs. 

THE XIIIth, XIVtii, XVtii, XVItii. AND XVIIth DYNASTIES, 2260-1036 ii,c, 

2250-1635 A period the length of which is unknown, and wliioh has been 
variously estimated at from four hundred to neaidy a thousand 
years, (See Chapter III, i>ages 120, 121.) The Xlllth Dynasty 
reigns at Tliebes, and Sebokhotep i is its first king. Before its close 
tlie Hyksoa invaders have gained rapidly in power, and tlie new 
dynasty (XIVth) is driven to Xois in the western Delta. The 
Hyksos establish their rule, and the later kings of the XIVth are 
probably provincial goveniors with a short tenure of office, retained 
by the Hyksos for xmrposes of internal government. Tlie XVth 
Dynasty is that of the great Hyksos kings, Salatis, Buon, Apaobnan, 
Aphoble, Anuaa, Asaeth, aud marks the climax of their power. 
Tliciv principal towns arc lia-llar (Avails), Pclwsium, and Tauis. 
Thej" adopt the customs, language, and writings of the Egyptians. 
Their chief god is Sutokh, “ tlio Great Set,” to whom they build a 
great temple at Tanis. The XVlli Dynasty is in jiart contempo' 
raneous with the XIVth and XVIth Egyptian j in tho latter the 
provinoial governors gradually have their tenure of power length- 
ened. The XVIIth is of both Hyksos and Egyptians, in which tho 
former begin to lose thoir iiower. 

Monuments. — Many statues, inscriptions, implements of war, etc. 

1800 A now house from tho south gradually regains Egypt from the Hykaoa. 
Its principal kings are named Seqeneu Ra. Seqenen Ra HI marries 
Aah-hotep, a princess of pure Egyptian blood. By the time her son 
by a former marriage, Aahmes I, comes to tlie tlirone, the Hyksos 
have been driven and confined to the district around Avaris, where 
they prepare to make a final stand. 

1730 Descent of tlie Hebrews into Egypt. 

THE NEW THEBAN KINGDOM 
XVIIIth dynasty, 103&-1806 n.o. 

1635 Aahmea I. — ■I’ouiids the New Theban Kingdom. Defeats and drives 
the Hyksos from Avarisj pursues them into Asia. Campaign against 
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Nubia, whoso people again need repelliitg. Rebuilds temples iu Uio 
principal cities. Thebes embollislicd. Mari'ies Neferfc-ari. 

Momonznii . — Coflinsi and muminies of the king and q^ueen; slatues ; 
jewellery from coffin of Aoli-holcp. 

1010 Amenhotep I. — Campaign against Ciisli and Libya. Ilistorical roe- 
nrda on the tomb of Adn\iral Aahwes. 

— Ilig coffin and mummy; temple at Thebes; statues. 

1-500 Tehutmiea I. — Penetrates into Asia as far ns the Eiij^liratcs. Cam- 
paign in Libj'a. 

— Cofiin and nuimmy ; obelisks, pylons, and pillars at Kiy- 
nak; many statues, elo. ; tomb of Admiral Afilimos. 

I'lOd tFeliutlmea II. 


l.l'd 


loOO 


l.)00 

U70 

llr>.5 


1120 


Mmvments .- — Coffin and niumniy; part of temples of Dcir-el-Jlahari 
and Mediuet Uabii; statues. 

Queen Hatahapau, a reign of peitceful enterprise. Mining iiuln8ii‘ic.s 
developed, also potteries aiul glass works. Sends expedition of dis- 
covery to Punt. 

—The Croat Temple of IXdr-el-Riihari; statues; a soul])- 
luved account of the voyage to Punt; fiirnitiu’s; a di’aiigliti)oiii'd 
iuid draughtmen, etc. 

Tehutimes III. — Begins liis indopondeiit reign. The Great Coiiquorov 
of Egj'ptian history. Southern Syria hni rebelled eojno timo befoi’o 
and, lvj’29, ho begins opevatiom at Zatu. Second year of indepen- 
dent roign, batllo of Megiddo in campaign against tlio lluUionnii. 
Jn tlio following years campaigns in Syria, fifteen in all; cities 
icducod and the Ivhavu, Zahi, Uuthonuvi, Kheta and Naluwaiuii 
made U’il)utary. Great activity in temple building. Tho inllnoiujo 
of hynuii eiilturo now begins to bo felt in Egypt. Art and mnniioi'N 
then dmnelwe charactemtics, and a dcelino sola in. 

Muhients. ^ Coffin and mummy; obelisks ; ])arl of temido iit Kiuoink, 
etc. ; numetous statues and relics of all kinds, and very full annals. 
Amenhotep It. -- Campaign in Asia to cbeclc revolt among Ins ynsmh 
Mmments. - Portrait statues; obohsks and columns at Karnak 

'iVbutT.mT'rn together tlm empiro of 

L( liutiint.s HI. fllarrics a Mimnniaii prmecss. 

Uoiiumentti. — btatues, scarabs, Hue private tombs. 

exception of one campaign in fifth your in 
hg}pt, itsls .seenro in lus supremacy abroad. Trado and art am di* 
veloi^d .',t home. Clo.se relitions Imtweeu Egypt nd Sviia M 

GUul i:’ r 0»othor of i'm^ahot^ i V), 1 n 

Kain.k „,ul I.uL ■ taiiXnf 

r.«xor; the fiZis’ en oSfnC^ Si'oat temple nl' 

"Oj-sliij, ot Afee, tlio sniif , ’ a strictly monollieislio 

hnisly Aritli iiioclern hioirfedm. of th ““"”'’1*'’** tallies marvel - 
The vihoirnT^e E.Z*'*'’ « f “I power amt 

'oonrtous proportions. 7^1" 

wie Jiymns of the new aun-gocl wo soom 
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to have the first trace of the idea of the brotherliood of mini. Wni- 
is no longer glorified. The king changes liis name to Khnn-aten 
(“Sxdendoiir of the Suii^s disk ”), and builds a now capital. 

Monuments.^ — Palace and tomb at ToI-el-Amarna 5 temple of Aten; 
statues, including one perfect alatuetle now 111 the Louvre ; the 
great hymn to Aten. To this and the former reign belongs the 
corre 8 X)Oudence in the Babylonian language and the cuneiform 
oharnoter. These tablets were discovered at Tel-el-Amarna, whither 
Amenhotex) IV carried them from Tliebes. Tliey deal ]^rincii)ally 
with the relations of the kings of Egyxjt witli tlio.se of Babyloiiia 
and Assyria, concerning the marriages of MesopoLaraiaii princesses, 
etc. ; troubles and loss of x^owor in northern Syria and Pale.stine. 

I 4 OO Saa-nekht, 

1890 Tut-ankh'Amen. 

1380 Ai. 

1368 Hor-em-heb. — Suppresses the solar religion; reconquers Kthioxiia. 

MonumentB. — Ilis private tomb ; numerous steles, etc. 

The XVIlIth Dynasty is a period in wliich the xu’ogress of the world 
pre-eminently advanced. 

XIXTn DYKASTV, 1306-1285 n 0 . 

1366 Raraaea I. — Tlie [Jower of the Kheta begins to make itself felt, 

1355 Seti I. — Wars with the Shasn, Kharu, and Kbeta. Capture of Kadosh 
and defeat of the Kheta. Wars with the Libyans. Patron of 
art. 

MonximcntB. — Hall of Columns at Karnak; temple of Osiris at Abydos ; 
the Mcmnoiuuu at Gurimh; tlie Tablet of Abydos. 

1345 Ramaes II, the Great. — The Pharaoh of tlie Oxipression. A noted 
builder. Fierce war with the Kheta and tlieir allies breaks out 
fyearV). Battle of Kadesh. Contimial warfare and victories in 
the land of Canaan. Treaty of xioaco with the Klieia. Subjugates 
small tribes of Ethioi>ia and Libya. Semitic influence is felt in the 
customs and language. 

Mommenia. — Northern court of temple of Ptah ab Momxdns, Now 
tomxilos at Abydos and hleniplii.s. Tcmidcs and statues at Abu Simbel 
— on the kneo of one of the statues, some Greek mercenaries of 
Psanithek I cut an inscription in arcliaic Greelc, It is the most 
ancient piece of non-Soniitio alphabetical writing extant. The 
Rainossoum ; the jioom of Pentaurj treaty Avith the Kheta, etc.; 
tlio Tablet of Saqqarah. 

1285 Meiieptah. — Xho Libyans anil their allies invado Egypt and are re- 
Xndbod. Battle of Proiiosis (year V). The Pharaoh of tlie Exodus 
(oiroa 1270). To this king belonged the paxiyrus containing the 
“Tale of tlie Tayo Brothers.” 

1250 Setl II — A troubled reign at Pa-Raracssu, worried by a claimant lo the 
throne, Amenmea, who reigned as rival king, probably at Thebes, 

Monimenta. — Fine seimlchre and a small temple. 

XXtii DYNAS'I’Y, 1236-1075 n.c. 

1 235 Set-nekht. — Succeeds his fatlier Seti 11. Siptuh-Meneptali succeeds his 
fathor Ameumos, as rival Idng, The kingdom is now practically in 
a state of anarchy. The iiower reste chiefly with the nomarolis, cand 
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nfHipm Arisu a Phronician, becomes tlicii leader nml soizea llu) 

tliTone. SelneWil’ driYes him out md restores tiw . 

oTased to pJSiboto. The king bogm^ 
foreign temtory. Meats Libyans in the 0 “ 

frrpjit confederation of bribes in the east (year VIH). A lantl symt 
se^ Great naval battle near Pelttsium. Second cn-^^paibm 

^painat Ubvana (year XI). Eastern pravmees and tributary staioh 
recovered. ^The liarem consmmc 3 ^ Later years peacoful. Mining 

and trade encouraged. The last of the great Eg jp . 

jrfliK/wfiids.— The Tuvin mid Harris papyn; D0igios of eonqueied 
kincs; templesj ctc.i tlie account of the harem opuspiracy. 

lJpy-10T5 I'he snccessora of Unnisea HI liflvo short reigns. Uiera wore 
sonic military expeditions but no great wai-a. the kingdom m miuu- 
ininod, bnt the power of the high priests comes niore and more iiiLo 
promiiieiice, until in the reign of RamBes ix it begins to exceed Uiat 
of the Pharanh.s. The structure of the Jdngdom begins rapidly to 
decay. Ramses XIII, last king of dynasty. 


XXUr IlY^'^STy. 1076-046 u.C. 

IDTo Her-Hor. — High priest of Amen of Tbobfes, nttains to royal power. 
The Rnmossidcs arc banished. 

A now house aiisea at Tanis. Its chief, Se*Amon, soon ovorthrowa 
the doiniiiion of thehigli pric.sts, and Hor*Hor’s son (Pisnkhi) and 
gmudson (Palnet'em l) havo uncontrolled power ns liigli 
only in the neighbouihood of Thebes. The land is governod sinml- 
taiieOLLsly by the TaiiUes and the high priests. The Rainossidos 
attempt to regain the throne in the Thobaid. Tlio Tanites orusli 
this tebclUon, and Mon-kheper-Ra, one of tho family, ia nuulo high 
priest at Thebes. Solomon marries the dauglitor oC the '[’auite king, 
probably Paaebkhanu H. The army has since the time of iSoti T boon 
compo.sed chiefly of Libyan mercenaries, out of wliicli a separate ohms 
has now been developed. The chief authority gradually passes from 
the TaTiito,? and high priests to the commander.^ of tlin.so Tnnrccnaries, 
and one of them, Sliashanq of Bubastis, by some moans gains tho 
crown of Egypt. The high pricate and their ftdherent.s retiro to 
Ethiopia and found a new kingdom whose capital is at NnpaU. 


XXlIsp DYNA5TY, 94W66 ii.c 

!i4.^ ShaBbaoq X — Rules at Bubastis. The higli-prieaUiood of Amon is given 
to piinccs of tho reigning family. 

ilJ<!nu7)i«)i/8. — The hall of the Bubaabitos at ICarnak ; inscriptions, olo. 

!>-.) Shashaiiq invades Judah, captures and sacks Jeini-salein. 

!>J0~7.^0 Under Shashaaq’s successors, the high places in tho govornmont 
and army are filled udth member.^ of the royal family, ^vho found 
priiifcdoins for themselves, and the Pharaoh becomes a nominal ruler. 
Egypt La l,n»d of petty Icings, into which condition of affaii’s the 
king.s of Rtliio]«{i (Hapata) nowinlrudc. 

X'XIIItiu AND XXIVtii DYNAffPIRS, 760-72ft «.o. 

111 (hi; reigii of ShaBlianq III, Thebes falls into the hands of tho hlthio- 
piaiis. Ihoir foiique.sts gmduaUy extend to Hermopoli.s under their 
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king, Plankhl. At the wame time 'L'efiieklit, Prince of Sivis, subjects 
the Avesterii Delta and Memphis, comes in contact witli Piankhi, but 
ends by giving the Ethiopian his allegiance. Piankhi’s power over 
Egypt not GOinplete, for the XXIIIrd Dynasty of three kings (tTasar- 
ken lll^ among them) seems to have ruled in the Delta, probably at 
Bubastis, and is succeeded hy the XXIVth Dynasty, composed of 
Tefneldit’s son, Bakenranf, who is conquered by Piankhi’s grand- 
son, Shabak. 

MonumentB, — The memorial stele of Piankhi, with account of his reign. 


XXVtii DYNASl'Y, 728-656 hc. 

728 Shabak.-— Ethiopian rule over Egypt complete. He puts his sister 
Ameiiiritis and her husband to rule over Egypt. A uniform and 
.strict dominion is not practised ; tlie local princes still retain their 

g ower. Shabak advises Hoshca of Israel to withhold tribute from 
halmaneser IV. First connection of Egypt with the Sargonides. 
717 Shabatak. 

704 Tirhaqa. — Joins Syrian coalition against the Assyrians. 

701 The Assyrian king, Sennacherib, invades Palestine. Tirliaqa liasbon.s 
to Hezekiah’s assistance. Sonnnclierib compelled by pestilence to 
retire. 673, Tlie Assyrian monarch, Esarhaddon, marches as far as 
the Egyptian froiilier, but withdraws. 670, Esarhaddon appears 
^ain, and captures and destroys Memphis. Tirhaqa flees to Nubia. 
Tlie whole country surrendei's to Esarhaddon, who reorganises the 
government with a native prince over each nome. Neku of Sais is 
the chief one. 668, Esarhaddon abdicates. Tiihaqa attempts to 
■win back the country ; retakes Memphis. 667, Asshurbanapal sends 
an army and defeats Egyptians. Conspiracy of several Egyptian 
priuooa to restore Tirhaqa. They are taken and punished. 664, Tir- 
Imqa dies ; Tanut-Amen, his Stepson (.son of Sliabak), succeeds. Is 
beaten by Asfiyrians at Kipkip. Thebea is sacked. End of Ethi- 
opian rule, 

664-655 The country is ruled by petty princes. In the Delta there are 
twelve of these who form the Dodecarchy. Psamthek of Sais 
becomes the leader. Ho throw.s off the Assyrian yoke witli the help 
of Cariau and Ionian mercenaries, and declares himself Pharaoh. 


XXViTU DYNASTY, 0«u-G27 ii.c. 

655 (Sometimes dated from 666-4) — pBamthek I makes his rule legitimate 
by marrying an Ethiopian princess, Shepeiiapot. Invasion of Syria. 
Capture of Aghdod after a long siege. Commercial treaties with 
the Greeks. Two hundred Biouaand of his Egyptian and Libyan 
soldiers desert to Ethiopia through jealousy of tho meroenfines. 
Ho restores Tliebes. 

610 Neku II. — Endeavours to reconstruct the canal between Nile and Bed 
Sea, attempted by Seti I. and Harases II. By his orders Phoenician 
navigators cirouinnavigate Africa. Attempts to recover Egypt’s 
rule in the east, and marches into Syria. 608, Encounters Josiali 
at Megiddo. The king of Israel is slain in the battle. Neku marches 
toward the Euphrates. 606, Defeat of Neku by Nebuchadrezzar at 
Carchemish. End of Egyptian rule in Egypt. 
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Peamthek II. — !MakGS an expedition agaiiiat the king of Ethiopia. 
tXah-ab-Ra. — Allies himself with Zedeldahand king of Phaniicia against 
Nuhiicha(lrG7.zar, who afteiii'ard invades Egypt. The coalition is 
nnsucces.sful, but his fleet helps Tyre to hold out for tlui’toon years. 
Goes to war with the Greeks of Gyrene, and is defeated, liis 
troops fear he will destroy and replace them by mercennric.s ; they 
revolt and choose Aalimes, an officer, to be king. 

Aalimes II. — Defeats XJah-ab-Ua and strangles Mm; mavnesthe daugh- 
ter of Psamtliekll, to legitimise his pretensions. lie encourages com- 
mercial relations with Greeks. Allies himself with Croesus again.st 
Cyrus of Per.sia. Camh3*ses attacks Egypt on death of Cyrus. 
Peamthek III. — In his second year he was defeated by Cmnhyses at 
Pelusium aiul iMemphis. Egypt a Persian province, 525-105 D.o. 


XXniTii DVXASTV, 525-i06 n c. 

.■)2.) Tlio pei’.siaii Cumbyses tolerates the religion, luaintains lomidcs, mul 
does all he can to conciliate the people. Leavc.s Egypt in cluirgo of 
the fir-st catnip Aiyande.s. Cainbj^ses, in his rage, after an ujiHuncoHs- 
ful expedition against Nai>ala, orders destruction of iemidoK, eto. 

521 Darius I. — "Works Imvd to conciliate the people. 

•188 Egyptians revolt and expel Pensiuns. Sot up a native ruler, Klmb- 
bosb, who holds out for tlireo years. 

•18.5 Tlio Peifiian Xerxes f. — Recon<iuei‘s Egypt and appoints AcJja’moncs, 
liis brother, governor. 

ini Artaxei'xes I. 

•IdO Inaui.'s, King of Libya, aids Egypliuns to vise againsl Persia. Batllo 
of Papriimis. Memphis captured, but Persians regain siiproinaey. 
•1’24 Xerxes IP 1 Ooutiiuied endeavours of Egyptians to tlirow o(f ihu-ninn 
“ Darius II. / yoke. 

XXYlIliii DYNASTY, .106-30f> no. 

10.5 Amen-Rut. — A native prince in revolt against Porsin, on dontli of 
Dariii.s II becomes practically independent. At his death the gov- 
ernment passes to the prince of kiciides. 


XXTXth dynasty, .M)!>-378 a c. 

oOO Nia-faa-urut I. ‘193 Hakei. 380 Psa-mut. — Ally tliomsolvos with liiic- 
iiiies of Persia 
379 NiaTaa-ucut II. 

XXXm DYNASTY, 378-340 ii,c. 

378 Neotanebo I. — DofeaU Pevsuum and Greeks at Mendes. This vicLoiy 
secures peace for some years. Revival of art. 

3C4 Taohua. — Wars with I’ursia. 

■id 1 Neotanebo II. —The Persians again invade Egypt, at first unsncoessrully. 


XXXl>r DYNASTY, 340-332 h.c. 


filO Ooliiis t Ai taxeixos III).— Defeats NecUueho at 
j-jT 1^^’^ j hapata. Ocims proves a cruel governor, 

Pelusium. The Persians surrondm- 
\s ithout a struggle. Beginning of Greek doniinion. 




CITArTEU I. THE EGYPTIAN RACE AND ITS ORIGIN 

Kgypt l3a longContieo; but it l« strcyt, tlifttis lo soye narrow ; for 
thel nmy not eulargeu It lowaid the Deficit, for dcfnnto of 'Watvc. And 
the Contree ia aotb along upon the Kyvero of Nyle ; he ala much ns that 
Ryvoio iiiayeerveba Plodes or otlierwlso tlial whanno it flowellic it 
may sprodeii abi'ood tliorgho theCoutrce; so la tho Contrco Invco of 
Lengtlie. For ttiore It royiiclh not hut Htyllo in the Contree ; niul for 
that Cause, they liavo no Watro, bnt zif it bo of that Flood of that 
Ry vei'o. And for als niochc as It no reyeneth not in that Contree, hut 
tho Hyr ia alwey pure and clear, therefor ni that Contrco ben tho godc 
AflU’oiioiuyQvoa 5 tor thel fyudo theio wo Cloudcs to lotten hem. — The 
voyaye ami travilc of tS'irJohu MaundeviUe, Kt. 

Two theories as to tho origin of tlio Egyptians liaye been prominent, the 
0110 supposing that they eame originally from Asia, the otlter that their nioinl 
cvadlo Vy \\\ the upper regions of tho Nik, partlcukvly In Ethiopia. Even 
lo-day there is no agreement among Egyptologists as to wliich of these the- 
ories is con'cot. Among tiie earlier students of the subject, Heeron was 
prominent in pointing out an alleged analogy between the form of skull of 
the Egyptian and that of tho Indian races. Ho bolioved in tho Indian origin 
of the Egyptians. 

One of tho most recent authorities, Profes-sor Flinders Petrie, inclines to 
tliQ opinion that the Egyptians were of common origin Avith tlie Pheenicians, 
and that they came into the Nile region from the land of Punt, across tho Red 
Sea. Professor Maspero, on tlio other hand, inclines to tho belief in the 
African origin of the race; and the latest important anthropological theory, as 
jn'opoundod by Professor Sergi, contends for the Ethiopic origin of the entire 
hloditerranoan race, of which the Egyptians are a part. According to this 
theory, a race who.se primitive seat of residence was in the upper regions of 
Die Nile spread gradually to the north, fmallv invading Asia by way of the 
Istlimus of Suez, and crossing to the peninsulas of .southern Europe by Avay 
of Crete and Cyprus and Sicily, {iiid perhaps also, after a long journey to 
tlio Avest along the Moditorrancan coast of Africa, by Avay of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

The true scieiitifio status of the matter amounts merely to a confession 
of almost entire ignorance. The theory of Sergi, just referred to, finds a 
certain support in the data of eramal measurements, bub it would be going 
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liuich beyond warrautabla conolusioiis to affirm anytliing liltc cerUiinly lor tlio 
iiifevonces dniwii from all the obscvvaUoiis as yet available. Tho Inatorian i« 
oldiged, therefore, to fall back upon llio siaiple fiaot tliat for a good miwiy 
Ihousamls of years before the Clmstian era, a race of people of uukrLowu ori- 
iniiRhiteil tlie Nib Valley, and hatl attained a very high state of oivili.'^a- 
tion. Whatever the origin of tliis peo 2 »le, and however diversified the riichil 
fbnients of wliicli it was composed, tho eliiuatic conditions of Egypt had long 
.since iiiiiioged uiion tlic eiitti *0 population an influence that ^Ycldo(l all the 
iliversc chmionts into a .sbiglc radal mould, so that, as Professor Maspevo 
points out, at the very dawn of Egyptian history the inhahitauts of tlin 
tJitire land of Egy^it constituted a .single race, speaking one lunguago and 
Nhowii^ very little diversity of cultiu-e. 

It is one of the ataudi'iig 8ttrjm8e.s for the student of antiquity tlmt the 
most massive structures ever built by man ajiould be found in Egyjit, dating 
from a period so remote os to be almost prchistovic. One fiiula it luvrd to 
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it lias been subjected, that the form of the various members, and the 
features even, have been preserved with marvellously lit'tle shrinkage or 
distortion. The akin is indeed dry ami dark, yet its re-semblauce to tJic 
skin of a living person of a dark-hued race is so striking that one can 
hardly realise, in looking at it, that the corpse before him is tlie body of a 
person who lived perhaps eight or ten thousand years ago. 

As to other remains found by the later explorations, among the most in- 
teresting and suggestive are flint implements chipped in the manner charac- 
teristio of the Palroolithic or rough stone age. We are guarded, however, 
against drawing too sweeping inferences from these antiquities by Professor 
Petrie’s aasurauce that the Egj'pLians continued to use such chipped flint 
implements throughout tlie period from the IVtli to tlio Xth Dynasty. It 
has been doubted whether any of llioso stone implements can be regarded 
as of strictly prehistoric origin, or ^Vhothet, indeed, any of the antiquities 
discovered iii Egypt evidence an uncivilised stage of racial history. Thu 
latest opinion, however, is that the makers of the pottery and flint imple- 
ments were the aborigines of the country, who were displaced by the inva- 
sion of the Egyptians of liistory. 

The most important excavations of the last eiglit or ten years, carried ou 
by Ameliiioau, Petrie, and De Morgan have had for their object the oolleo- 
tioJi of remains of this pre-dyuastic era. 

We are not likely to Iiear more of the contention tliat tlie archaic objects 
found at Naqjida aiid other places wore the work of a “New Kace” of 
invaders that liad intruded somewhere in those dark ages between the Vlth 
and Xlth Dynasties, for this long and bitter controversy is now rejilaced 
by a state of oomplcto agreement among tlie authorities that the people 
who could lay chum to Uie pottery and flint objects were the aborigines, 
living in Egypt when tho Egyptians of history invaded the country. 

In their possession of the country these aborigines were ousted by the 
race which gradually loomed upon the historic horizon and to whom it has 
long been the oastom to assign Mones as the first king, treating tho pre- 
ceding pci'icds as tlm oi the gods aitd do/nigod-i, to whojie rule ti-adition 
assigns an epoch wliich varies from 1000 to nearly 40,000 years. But the 
indications are that within a few years there will lie much Uglit thrown on 
the period preceding King Mcnes. Just why this Idng should have been 
placed at tlie head of tho I.st Dynasty now seonis quite clear, tfe was the 
lirst^Lord of tho Two Lands” — tho united Upper and Lower Egypt. 

It must be recognised by any one who wonld gain a clear idea of national 
existence, that the character of a raco is enormously influenced by the jiliysi- 
cal and climatic features of its environment. There have been differences 
of opinion among students of the subject as to the amount of change that 
may bo effected by altered surronnding.s. But whoever considers the maUer 
in tlie light of modern ideas, can hardly be much in doubt ns to the answer 
to any question thus raisod- 

If it be admitted tliat all tlio races of mankind sprang originally from 
a single source, — an hypothesis upon which students of the most diverse 
habits of thought are agreed, — then in Hie last analysis it would appear 
that we must look to such environing conditions as soil and climate for 
tho causes of all the differences that are observed among tho different races 
of the earth to-da3^ T'he man inhabiting equatorial regions has a dark 
skin and certain well-marked traits of character, simply because Iiis ances- 
tors for almost endless goncratioua have been subjected to the influences of 
a tropical climate ; and tlie light-skinned inhabitant of iiortliern Europe 
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ovvlh liis antagonistic oharaetemtios to the wclely different climiUic coir 
ditioi^s of Uiglv Hiititvides. And what is ti'iio of tliess oxtrcnic insLaiiceH, is 
mi loss true ch all intermediate races- 

111 word, then, tlic Eg3'ptmn would not have been the iiulividmil tluiL 
we Iviiow, had ho not lived in the valley of the Nile. The JMesopolauiiaii 
required the eiiviroiinient of the Tigris and Euphrates to devolop his typical 
characteristics, and similarly witli the (freek and Roman, and witli tliu mem-- 
hers of eveiy other race. 

IhU, in aeccptnig this view, one must not be lilinded to tho fact tliat the 
chawgvi'i svvewgKt hy mvironmeiit in the character of a race, aro of nocossity 
extremely slow. The peeuliar traits that give racial distinction to any com' 
pany of people have not been attained except through many gonorations of 
alow alteration j and such is the conservative power of heredity that the ohaV' 
aetpristica thus slowly stamped upon a race am well-nigh indclibic. Uow 
pertinacioua ia their hold is best iUustrated in the case of the iiiodern Jews, 
who retaiii their racial identity though scattered in all regions of tlio globe. 
With this ilUiatrution in iniiid, it cannot be matter for surpriso lliat any race 
that remains in the same environment, and as a rulo does not mingle witli otlie v 
races, sliall luivo rotauiod the same essential cliaractorisbics tJiroiigliout tJie 
liistorio period. That such is i-eally the Iiistoric fact regarding any piirticiihir 
race of antiquity, inmhfc not at first sight be obvious. It might scorn, for 
example, that the inocTern Egyptian, who plays so insignificant a part in the 
world-Iiistoi'^ of the iiiueteonth century, must bo a very di^orent person in- 
deed from Ills aiioient progenitor, who maintained for many centiu'ios the 
doiuuiant civilisation of the world. 


lint It must not be foigotton that uaUonal 8 lw\dardB are rehiLivo j in otlun* 
words, that the statu.s of a people depends, not alone upon tho phino of civili- 
aation of that iieoplo itself, but quite as much ui^n iJie relative nlaiio of 
civilisation of its iielfflibours. When the Egyptians sank from power, 

Ju ^ ^ lost Iheir inherent caimcity for imogimw, 

.iH that _ other nations outstripped tliem in the race, and cuniu iiroacuUy 
to dominato and subjugate them, and tiuw to stamp out Uicir ambition. 
In support of tins view, note the fact Ihat the lCgyplian.y again and iiti-aiu 
It intervals of many centuries, wore able to foL 

lethai^y imposed by their conquerors, and to regain for a time their old 

lit l ^ illiistmtion of the fixity of 

he c iarncter of a race is furnished by tho modern historians who I 

profoundly studied Uic ancient conditions us nioordiMl 

wghtincou^r;:!;;; 

laugui.se uu.l religlo.g b.rt’mrasLrS ''oU> 

alte,- the featuve-e o“f tlliu 

(.leeks mill Avnlis wlm hai-c settlprf in’ ° •'"“It'ctb iiucl lliontiiinds ii( 
-y u«ec,. .he felh.,. ueseu,bLV.rSS. rStll 
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years ago, oxcepl that he a2)eiilcs Arabic, anti bus bccomo a Mohammedan. 
Ill a modern Egyptian village, llgares meet one that might have -walked out 
of the pictures in an ancient Egyptian tomb. We must nob deny that this 
rescmbhauoe is partly duo to ftiiothcr reason besides the continuance of the old 
race. Each country and condition of life stamps the inhiibitants with certain 
characteristics. The nomad of the desert has the same feafcni’es, w'hether lie 
-wanders through Iho Sahara or the interior of Arabia ; and the Copt, who 
lias maintained his religion tlirougb centuries of oppression, niiglit bo mis- 
taken at first sight for a Polisli Jew, wfio has suffered in the same way. 
The Egyptian soil, therefore, with its over constant conditions of life, has 
always stamped the population of the Nile Valley witli the same seal. 

“ As a nation tho Egyptians appear to have been intelligent, practical, 
and very energetic, but lacking poetical imagination ; tins is exactly what 
wo should expect from peasants living in this country of toilsome agricul- 
ture. ‘In his youth the Egyptian peasant is tvonderfiilly docile, sensible, 
and active; in his riper years, oiving to want and care, and the continual 
work of drawing water, ho loses the cheerfulness and elastieit^’^ of mind 
which made him appear so amiable and promising.’ This picture of a race, 
cheerful by nature, but losing the liappy temperament and becoming sebisli 
and hardened, represents also tho ancient people.” 

But, however freely it may be admitted that soil and cliraato put their 
seal upon a race, opinions will nhvnws differ as to just bow the racial charac- 
Leristics are to be interpreted. In the case of all Oriental nations tlic 
European mind has found eucJi interpretation peculiarly ilifficult. The 
Egyptians aro no exception to tlii.s rule, as we shall see.“ 

TFIK COUi?TIlY AND ITS INHATUTANT^ 

T’ho whole of North Africa is covered by a great desert, bordered only 
oil the northwest by a considerable arable district, which at present forms 
tlie states of Morocco, Algions, and Tunis. Except for this, if wo set aside 
a single stiip of coast land in the country between tho two Syvte.s (Tripolis, 
Lepiis) and in Cvrenaica (Bongari), this whole territory ia totally deatitiitc 
of all higher civilisation. It forms the natural frontier of the iMediterrancan 
world, beyond which not even ancient civilmation ever penetrated. The 
interior of Africa was practically unknown to tlio Greek and Ilomau world. 

The formidable desert land, embracing inoro than tiiree million siiuare 
miles, contains a scries of depressed levels in -wliioli springs aro harboured, 
and vegetation, especially the date-jmlm, thrives. Those are tlie oases. 
ITcrc, and hero only, are permanent luimau sottlemonts possible. At the 
samo time the oases form stations in the woarisoune and difficult ivay 
through the desert, where tbo trader who wants to acquire goods in the coun- 
tries on the othor side is exposed not only to tho dangers that threaten him 
from want of water, loss of his way» and saud-stomia, but also to the attacks 
of vagmiit robber hordes that traverse tho desert in iioniadic confusion. 

East of Ibe great desert, at a distance o£ a, few days’ jonnvay f\’onv i\\^ 
Arabian Gulf, lies a straggling fruitful valley, whioli in some sense may be 
regarded as an oasis of colossal dimensions. This is Egypt, the valley of 
tho [jower Nilo. On both aides it is bounded by de-sert laud. On the west 
risos the ])lateau of the Libyan Desert, fiat, absolutely barren, covered with 
impoiioLrable sand-banks. On the east a rocky liighlivnil of solid quartz 
and chalk rises in a gmdual slope, at the back of which the crystalline 
masses of the so-called Arabian Mountains asoeiid to a height of about six 

II. \r, • — Tor., I. G 
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keep body and soul together m^tne cistorns in vvluoli tlio rain- 

Aonf storm and tempest, eiviliaaiion 

B ^o Zm asTt I to the Libyan waste, 

C-lJe to pcnottato, an,! which i. 

: rsecto, occupymg a breadth of from 
ee miles, lies the depression forming 
It forms the bed wbioli the rivov hns 
soft chalky soil with imtinng activity. 
Is of years ago, — thousands 
through the country m riotous ciwcadcs, 
are still clearly rocogmsablo m many 
le river dcautid out tho whole bod and 
,r surface level Wheu Urn ln» cv.cal 
.•eativo career ol the rivej- has a rcad^ 

[1 i from tide tune forwiir , tl.c Nile 
in manifold curvon and with nuinoions 

l^it flood” to a considerable degreti only 
idsummer, when tho Eihiopiau snow 
and seeks an outlet. Tiio fortilo land 
ds precisely as far as tlio wators of tliu 
ponctmto, or arc guided by tlio liand 
Ml in tho flood season ; a sbarj) lino ol 
rcation separates tlio blacsk fortilo hind 
ul of the muddy deposit loft by tho 
^ from the gray-yellow of tlic bordoring 
+,. The breadth of the fertile tcrritoi'y 
viable j on an avovago it covers eight, 
y more tlian te)i, miles. Only fit tin' 
mouth of^ the Nile it expands to the 

lakeL ^ 

STAxrK Ob .... Qoi.i.K.i.SKKi.Kr , Alsoontbe south tho boi‘dm;-laud 

,NoM,. lie l..ll|.h Museum) Egypt llRH a shoi'p liatuml buO of 

den\arcatioii. A htllo abovo tJio 


ST.^TUK Ob l.l- QonilKsJ. SbKlIKV 
IN'ntt III (lie Iliillsh Museum) 


i24th degree of latitude, at Gebel Silsilis, tlio sandstono platoau join.s riglit 
011 the river, higher up covering the whole of Nubia. Tho narrow node of 
river at Gebel Silsili.s is the southern boundary of fertile Egypt. A signifi- 
cant saga rising from the Arabian name of the mountain range (Silsilis 
ineaiis “ tlie chain ”) tells how once upon a time the sU'cam was cut off by 
a chain that connected the opposite mounfaiiiB. About eight miles higher up, 
jtt A.ssu.'iii (Sycne) a monntnin range of granite and syeiilto opposos t.ho 
conr.se of tlie river like a cross-rail. True, the river has broken tlirough tho 
hard stone, but it has not had the power to rub it away, as it has done witli 
the chalk-stone of Egyi)t; in numerous rapids it forces a passage betwooii 
neigh1)oni-iug cocks and inminievablo islands raised from its bod. Withont 
doubt, liowever, the torrent has continued to make its bed deopor boro also. 
We know from old Egyptian accounts of the Nile levels that about four 
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thousand years ago, at the time of the Xllfcli Dynasty, tlie Nile at tlie for- 
tresses of Soinueh and Kumiieh, above the second cataract, must have been 
at least eight metres higher than it is at the present day. Tliis can ho e':- 
plained only by supposing that, since then, the river must have burrowed 
an ec[uivalent depth in the rocks of the cataract district. 

This “First Cataract,’* which makes real navigation very nearly an im- 
possibility, — a vessel can be steered through the rapids 
only with considerable difficulty and danger, — has always 
formed tlic southern boundary of Egypt. Above it, the 
Nile flows ill a great curve through the Nubian sandstone 
plateau. At numerous places its way is blocked by hard 
.stone material, through which it digs a bod in cala- 
raoLs. Tlie river valley has throughout no more than 
a lireadth of from five to nine miles. Tlie fertile land, 
wliioh at the time of the old empire was iiretty 
tlucldy wooded, con fines itself, where it does not cease , ||l 
altogether, to a narrow seam on the 
banks, so that the inhabitants, in order 
to leave as little a.s possible of it un 
utilised, formed their villages on the 
barren, unfruitful heights above it. 

The whole stretch of 1000 miles from 
Khartum to the first cataract contains 
at the present day only 1125 square 
miles of laid-out land. South of the 
'I’ropie only, the country on the Red 
Sea is gradually becoming capable of 
forUlisiilion ; for tbc most part, here it 
bears tbe clinructer of the Steppes. 

Also in tlie Nile, therefore, Egypt is 
almost totally shut off from Africa. 


almost totally shut off from Africa. 

The caiiipafgii of the KngUnh against 
the MalidL has again given us u vigorous 
picture of how wearisome and 
difficult is the connection here ; 
of the dangers that a tropical 
sun, a deficiency of habitations, 
ami the difficulties of communi- Siaiui. or Mkvi.i'Tau ir, XlXrjt Dynasty 

cation offer to a small army (Mow ihuw uiiuKiiMiifiamio 

that trios to advance here. 



Egypt is the narrowest country in the world ; eiubracing an expanse of 
570 miles in length, it does not contain more than 12,000 square miles of 
fertile land, that is to say, it is not larger than the kingdom of Belgium. 
It is necessary to keep this fact clearly in view, oapecially as the maps accessi- 
ble may only too easily convey quite a false impreasion, because they include 
the de.sort land within the boundary line of Egypt, and as a rule do not dis- 
tinguish it by any sign from the fertile land. The ancient indigenous con- 
ception is in complete accordance with the geograpliical oharacter of the 
land. Egypt, or Kamit, as the country is termed in the indigenous lan- 
guage (the name certainly signifies “the dai'k country is only the fertile 
valley of tlie Nile. Here only do the Egyptians dwell. The oases in the 
west and the “red country” (O'aslierit) in the east, i,e, the naked, reddish, 
glimmering plateaus of the Arabian Desert, are reokonod as foreign with 
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■“ E^rynt 13 ivll tlie country watered by tbe NUe, ami Egypt^ aie all thoae. 
wb^ilwell iielow the town Eleplinntine and drink Nile watei ^ 

Herodotus clefiues Egypt accurately as a “bequest of tbo rnci , to 
the mer alone it owes its lertility and its well-being. But for the fiowiii^r 
river tlic saiid of the Libyan Desert would cover that whole wrmlded vallo} , 
which, with the aid of the river, has become one of the most fertile and most 

thickly populated countries on the earth. n. 

At the tiiiio ill which onr hnstorical information begins, we lind tlio 
Lower Nile Valley inhabited by a race which, after tlio precedent of tbo 
Greeks, we call Egyptians. Whence the word comes, we Icnow not ; wo 



country a • v 

nf Neilos (Nile), tlie origin of which is equally obscure. An imugonoiiH 
name of the population did nob exist ; the Egyptians denoted^ tliomselvos, 
in distuiotion from foreigners, sinixily as “men” (romotw). 'rUeiv lumn- 
try, as wo have already mentioned, they called Kainit, Black Country”; 
the river was named Haqn. Semitic people called ICgypt, wo know not why, 
Mior or ]\iu 8 r (Hebrew Mizraim, the termination being a very ooininon oim 
with the names of localities). In its Arabian form, Mnsr, tiiis word, at tlio 
present day, has become the indigenous name of the country and of its capi- 
tal, wliieh wo call Cairo. From the name Egyptians, on tlio ooutniry, was 
developed the modern denotation of the Christian successors of the old 
indigenous population, the Copts. 

Controversy has been abundant and vigorous with regard (o the elbno- 
graphical place of tlio Egyptians. While philologists and historian'^ ussunio 
a relation with the neighbouring Asiatic races, separating the Egypl iium liy 
a sharp line of distinction from the negro race, ethnologists luul biologist, h, 
Robert Hartuiami pre-eminent amongst them, have defined tlieni as gcniiino 
children of Africa who stood in indisputable physical lelatioji u'it,h tlio iwv» 
of the interior of the continent. And certainly in the type of tlic inodorn 
Egyptian there are points of contact witli the typical negro, mid wo slmll 
not here dispute the yalidlty of the possible contention tliat a gj-iulu.d tmuHi • 
tion from tho Egyptians to the negroes of the Sudan eau be dcinoUHU'ulml, 
and tliat m the Nile Valley wc never are confronted witli mi aculo ellino- 
logical contrast. 

We should note, however, that an acute contradiction in races is no- 
where on earth perceptible, iCverywlicre may be found inembers to liridgo 
over the gap, and the classification which we so much need does not over 
start witli the intermediate stages, but nith tlio oxtrciues in wliieli the rmiiul 
type finds its purest illustration. 



*i,a T XT', xr influence upon a race. Tho iuhahitanL.s of 

n,n fn^v' Kingdom, and from ilml, 

uhh nnr'‘A^ ^ n 00111*80 of hisloiy, have mingled so oxtonsivoly 

cliA i ,flin \ fact that tho Turks belong to Iho 

mtlie sa nf M but who will put the modern Osmtiii 

t tie Chinaman, or fail to recognise the iissimilalion to 
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t]ie Amieiiian, Persian, Semitic, Greek tyi)e’ The same is true, lor 
example, of the Magyars. A strictly aiialogons state of things is found in 
Egypt. It lias been proved that, in the skulUformatiou of tlie modern 
Egyptian, the induence of the African element is more clearly discernible 
than ill the days of the ancients. Moreover, a careful comparison leads to 
the conclusion that in ancient, as in modern Egj^it, there are two co-existent 
types: one resembling the Nubian more closely, who is naturally more 
strongly represented in Upjier Eg 3 f 25 t tlian in jMemjdiis and Cairo; and one 
sliaiply distinguished from him whom we may define as the pure Egyptian. 
Midway between these two stands a hybrid form, rejiresented in numerous 
exainjilos and sufficiently accounted for by the intermixture of the two races. 

While the Nubian type is closer akin to the pure negro type and is indig- 
enous in Africa, we must regard the purely Egyptian type as foreign to 
this continent ; this directs us toward the assumption that the most anoient 
home of the Egyptian is to be sought in Asia. The Egyptians have depicted 
thein.selves, times out of number, on monuments, and enable ns clearly 
enough to reoogniso their typ^e. 

For the most part, they arc piowerful, close-knit figures, frequently 
with vigorous features. Not infrequently, a.s Erman has sagaciously sug- 
gested, tliQ heads liavo a “ clever, witty expression just like what we are 
accustomed to meet with in cunning old peasants.” We have a recurrence 
of the same trait in several early Roman portraits. Side by side with this 
we have finely cut features: for instance, we are reminded of the almost 
effeminate expression in the head of Ramses II. The Egyptian type is 
altogether different from the negro type; tlie structure of the nose, for iii- 
atanoe, is doUoato for the most jiart, and there is no trace of prognathisinus, 
or ilie protrusion oC the lower part of the face. 

On the inomuueiits the colour of the skin in male Egyptians, who in 
ancient days went totally naked but for a loin cloth, is a red-brown. On 
the other hand, the women, who were clad in a long robe and were not 
equally exposed to the effects of air and sun, are painted in ii lighter brown 
or yellow, In quite similar fashion the Greeks of old roprosented men on 
their vases as red and women as white. Wo should not forgot that the art 
of depicting the finer shades of colours in paint had not yet been learnt. 

Just as the Egyptians arc distinguished from the population of the in- 
terior of Africa, so they have their nearest kinameu in the inhabitants of the 
northern zone of the continent. West of them, on the coast lands on the 
Mediterriinoan as well as iii tlio oases of the desert, dwell races which are 
oomprelionclod by Egyptians under the term Tluihen. Following the prece- 
dent of the Greeks, wo have transferred to all of them the name of the 
Libyans, that race which was settled in the territory of Gyrene, where the 
Greeks first learned of their existence. In Egyptian memorials we find them 
again under tlio name of Rebu (wo should ohsorve hero, once for all, that 
neither Egyptian sjieocli nor Egyiilian writing has an L, and so in foreign 
words every U may be read as an L). The name Rebu, as the Greek form 
of the name tells us, was 2Ji‘onounGed Lebu [Libu], To the east of tliese 
Libyans proper, in the desert 2>lMeau of the counlry of jVIarmarica, dwell the 
Tuhennu, ivho spread as far as the borders of Egypt, and even also settled 
111 Llie western 2iortion of the Delta. Further westward, 2>resumal)ly in the 
neiglibouL’Iiood of tho Syrtes, wo find the Mushaimslia. 'I'lie Greeks, 
oapecially Herodotus, have preserved for us a great number of other names. 
All these tribes, to which the dwellers in the oases also belong, are most 
closely related to one anollier, and form, together with tho inhabitants of 
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^^c5jtem North Afi'ica, the Niimidiaus ami blie Moors, a great group of 
nations, which we denote by the term Libyan or Moorisli, or iu modern 
terminology tlio group of Berber nations. The Libyans are liglit in colour; 
oa the Egyptian monuments they are i-eprcsented by a wljite-gray slciu 
tint. 

In tlie Moors tbu old type is to some extent still preserved. 'I'hoy 
are warlike, hrave tribes, not unthont talent. But none ol them, it w 
true, developed a iiigh civilisation, altliough iiiey adopted cierkiiiu ele- 
ments of civilisation fixmi the lilgyptians, and later on, in i\ranr 0 taniii, 
from the Cartliagiiiians. According to the representations on tho monu- 
iiieuts, tlie custom of tattooing tlieir arms and legs ruled iimong.st tliom ; 
among the engraved signs we also meet with the symbol of Nit, tlie juitron 
goddess of Sals, wlio.se population would appear to have conshsLod eliiollv 
of Libyans. 

As in the west, Liby'ans and Moors, to judge from ihoir liiiigiinge, arn 
eonnectecl with the Egvjitians, so UiLs is true in the .south of ii great nuinbor of 
tribes enst of the Nile vallev. Those are the ancestors of tlie modern Hedia 
tribes (i.e. of the Abahde, tlie Biscliarin, and others, dwelling in tlie deserts 
and steppes east of the Upper Nile Valley), and of their relations, tlio I'hi- 
lascliiLS, tJie rfallas, t(ie Soraali. Among them tho country and people of 
(’ush attained particular pre-emmence iu antiquity ; they avevo live south- 
eastern neighbours of the Egyptians, who had then* original setllenumts in 
tho wnste.s and .stenpc.s of the mountain country oast of tho Nile, in Uui 
couvse of luatoiT they presn forward against the negroes of ibc Nile Viilb'y 
the aiicistoi's of the modern Nubians, audfinally establish here a powerful 

Ilie Hebrew, and the Assyrians are iiccustoineil to call Uiis eriiiiiti'v 

Effrntkl ^ii “'*■ ‘I'is Hiisliito insUawl o'f 

I<> the Ol.ristovn era U,is 
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t)iey callecl themselves: tirKaS, "IZf 1 
m Babylonia; tliis name was identified 

denoting the African tribe. R«-St narrator witli that 

tunsequeuees from this H <^c‘'‘vod tlie most illnsurv 


in the matter handed down to ZZv “V;\ \''0 cm-ounler 
math; possible, those Oushifes are troUwJ om w ti> bn 

mgness iis f,oou ns they hjivo done their I'fdli- 

Nu-f found timir way into etlmofrranhirVI ^i*-i of this cliarneter 

cf high merit. ^ 1 philological, ami hintorieal workw 
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o£ quite a low grade of cultivation and the scantiest mental endow- 
ment, has been manufactured a people to whom the beginning of all 
civilisation has been referred, to whose inspiration the great monuments of 
Egypt, as of Babylonia, are supposed to owe their origin, but whose person- 
ality ceases to be tangible anywhere from the moment that positive histori- 
cal evidence begins. 

In the face of this we must again dwell on the fact that the Kosspeans 
and the Cushites have not the slenderest liistorical connection with each 
other. The latter is a very real people that gradually absorbed a certain 
degree of external civilisation from the Egyptians. 

With these East African nationalities on the one side, and the Libyans 
and Moors on the other, the Egyptians form a great group of nations 
whose languages are closely related to one another, and whom one may 
designate as North Africans. The North African languages again, in their 
grammatical structure as well as in their vocabulary, reveal a kindred 
spirit, liowevor distant, with tlint in the language of tlicir eastern Asiatic 
neighbours, the Semites, Le. the inhabitants of Arabia, Syria, Assyria, 
and Babylonia. Especially in the most ancient form of Egyptian handed 
down to us, in the language of the time of the Pyramids, are we eveiw- 
where confronted with this kindred spirit. It is impossible to resist the 
oonolusiuii that there was a time when the forefathers of the Egyptians 
and of the rest of the North Africans enjoyed a comminiity of spoeoli 
with the Semites. 

Such being the case, we are inclined to conclude that the North Afri- 
cans belong to the so-called Caucasian race of men, and that they reached 
tlieir later domicile in prehistoric times, after their detachment from tlm 
Semites. 

If this assumption can claim for itself a high degree of probability, we 
have not advanced a very great deal toward the understanding of the hia- 
torical development of Egy pt. For these wamlcringa and migrations belong in 
any case to times renioto — ay, very remote — from iill historical evidence, 
and they provide us with no new disclosures from any direction as to the 
oliaracter and tlio development of the Egyptians. A further inference has 
been expressed that the immigrants into Egypt found it occupied by an 
indigenous population, which they subdued, and that from this population 
came the bondmen whom we find in ancient Egypt, while tlie immigrants 
went to make the lords and the aristocracy. 

Possibly this assumption is just ; in support of it we may cite the 
agreement subsisting between the nature of the Egyptian animal worship 
and the religious conceptions of several of the Afiican peoples. But we 
must never lose sight of the fact that the Egyptians tliemselves have no 
knowledge of any such theory. 

If an immigration and an amalgamation of peoples took place, at the 
time of the Pyramids it had already long been buried in oblivion ; the 
Egyptians regard themselves as auioctlionous, and — with the exception 
of a part of the population in the lower lands of Nubia, Libya, and 
Asia — as a single nation, within which tlierc cun be no question of 
a clasli of mental conceptions, and within ^Yluo}l the proud and the 
humble, the lord and the bondman, have nothing to distinguisli them 
externally. 

Historical presentation demands that we should treat the Egyptians 
throughout as one people, wlialever may bo the number of different tribes 
that settled in the Nile Valley in proliistoric time.* 
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The earliest .staffc of maa that is known in Egypt is the Palaiolithic ; 
l/n,!ifrLnnr?rv\vitli a rainy climate, which enabled at least some 
vegetation to grow on tlic high desort, for the great bulk of tho workuLl 
flkts t'“fouu(l five to fifteou bnndi-ed feol ibove l.e Nile, on ii tiiblolend 
'vhich ia iioif entirely barren desert. Water-woniimlffiolilhs are found m Uie 
beds of the .stream coursea, now entirely dried uji, and fluked flints of a latlioi 
later stylo occur in the deep beds of Nile gravels, winch are twenty or lliirty 
feet above the higbest level of the present river. Ibis typo of work, how- 
over, lasted on to the ago of tho existing conditions, for perfecl-ly sJiarp luia 
frerfli paloioUtha are found on the desert as low down us tho present iiigli 
Nile. 

PREHISTORIC EGYPT 

The date of the change of climate is roughly sliowu by tbe dopLli of Iho 
Nile deposits. It is well known by a scale oxtonding over ubont throe 
thousand years, that in different parts of Egypt tho rise of tho Nile bod bus 
heen on an average about four inches per century, owing to tlio aumuil de- 
posits of ini\d during the humaatiou. And in various borings that luivo lioou 
made, tho depth of the Nile mud is only about twenty.fivo or tliirtv fcoL. 
Hence au age of about eight or nmo thousand years for tho ciiltiviiblo hind 
may bo taken os a luinimum, probably to be somcwliat oxtondod by slighLor 
deposit in the onrlior litno. 

Tho continuous history extends to about 5000 n.o., and tho prehistoric ago 
of continuous culture known to us covers probably two thouBiiiul yeiivs nioru ; 
hence our contiiuioua Icnowledgc probably extends book to about TOOO n.(3,, 
or tij about tho time when the chungo of climate took place. At that iiino wo 
find a race of European type starting on a continuous cavcov, but with vc- 
iiiains uf a steatopvgous rnco of “Bushman” (Koranna) typo known and 
I'cpvcseatcd in moclellod figures. We can hardly avoid tho couolusimi that 
this steatopygous race was that of PalajoHthic mmi in Egypt, uspouially as 
that equivalence is also known in the b'rcncli cave remains. It is uotiaoablo 
tliat all the figures known of this race — in France, Malta, and Egypt — urn 
women, suggesting that the men were exterminated by tlio newer p(*oi)lo, but 



lower jaw and over most of the body. 


The fresh raee which entered Egypt was of European typo — slondov, 
biir-ikiniied, with long, wavy brown liair. Tlio skull was closely like that 
of tliij luicieiit and modern Algerians of the interior j and as one of Uu\ 
c.ulicat (hi>ises of tlieir pottery is similar in material and decDi'atioii to Lhi! 
prc'Nent Knltylc pottery, we may consider them a branch of Algerians, d’lioy 
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aduinuc in all tlieu- products, and in a few generublons they had an aide 

stm p vni. ‘ ‘ ‘ aiiyoUier ^leoplft except thoir doscondanis ; their 

UiPir r^r tbe hardest materials with exquisite regularity; 

f.l- nv .f ® anytluuff which f.dlawil 

In 1 a thousand 3'ears; and they had a largo nmubei 
ueh uerc piobably the first stages of our alphabet. 


signs in use, 
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After .some ceiituries of this culture a change appeai-a, at the same mint 
of time in evei-j kmd of ^york. A difference of people sUms prS"/ but 
no gi^t change of race, as the type is unaltered. The latei- people kow 
j-oiiie Eastern affiniUos ; and it seems as if a part of the earlier LibyL people 
had oiitered Syria or North Arabia and had afterward flowed hack tlSoudi 
Egypt, modified by their S^iiUc contact. It is perhaps to this influx tlrit 
the^Seinitic element in the Egyptian language is due. 

This later nrehiHf.fivm lti>^ii/vl.<- i.. i_?.. -i 



commerce, 
elaborated 

beaut,, aud th^ S 

piincipal tools to full size But they show even less artistic feeliiig Lhan 
^ hgure-carving quickly decayed, hoth in ivory and 
n ^hp l amulets was brought ill, and also forehead pendants 

of shell. Ami the mgns winch were already m use almost entirely disnppeaitHl. 

This pielustoric civihsatiou was much decayed when it was overcome liy a 

dynastic rule. These came apiiarenlly 
IZ. f n '7 e>ftm-ed Egypt in the reign of Coplos! and not 

cjithBi fiom the north or from Iho Uppcr NUe. They ivere a highly artistic 
people, as the earliest works attributable to them-: the Min sytnrei, at 
better drawing tluui any work by tlio older inhabitants ; luul 
they rapidly advanced in art to tlic uoblo works of the J.st Dyuastif. Tlioy 
also brought in the hicroglyi>hic system, which avas developed along with theii* 
pi'obable that they came up from tlio Land of Punt, at the soutli 


umuiy euuuueci uie vavioim tribes whicli wore in Egypt, and at least five 

k ^ nW shown on the inounmenls of their earliest 

k mgs.d Of these there were two distinct lines, tlie kings oi Upper anti 
the kings of Lower Egypt. Ihe Palermo stone gives us tlic names of 
at ven indepemlout kmgs of Lower Egypt wlio ruled before tlie time of 

wifV 71 ^ Uat’-iiar, and Meklui, while 

within the past few years the names of tliree pro-dynastio kings of Upper 

Egypt have been revealed-Tc, Ue, and Ka. I'o discover when and wEe 
these early moiiarc is reigned is probably the most interostiiig and iiiijjortaJit 
fitobleiu engaging the Egyptologist to-day.a ^ j i n 
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...w i;i .luyaos, Ii iJiuco wJiujii lorinod a lioriiun 

religious oontre of tlie kingdom dou^u to a late period. Moncs Jiiinsnlf, i( is 
rue, soon quitted tbe place ftmt built bis i-esidonoc on iiuothoi' imu'u ruvcmui- 

iL'nn ' »)'« fnu-tf.ll of tl,„ Doll* bo™..' 

U .S .u. oiiiital lb Meinpli,,. the atfy thnt llautkhad Jow.i to t,l.o li.usbl 
S .ortbof Ejjyi.tu„ l„bto..y„. , royj wbictouoo mul ,i oo.,u.,o oi .l oo 
Iio £ou.uUt,o.. o tl.„ j,te is axi.o»l to U.« floodiT, f Urn Ni ■ • 

V r,V' ‘T ‘■'r king TsSood ic! ,>vol„;.; 
tlvei^vound from this danger l>y u iio\yeyfnl dam '’I'lin .7! Jr j ■ i i 

tiunslbwi) havohecii vety iijinrodiLiv/wtS «ikUIio oxcuvji- 

tiie ieuiu.ints of the to^vji v’ -A^nUs 

At all events tlie name has 

ib .aw nwlonf. the ionm, 
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tiaii «ame was Meu-nefcr, “the good place,” the sacred name lla-ldia-l^talu 
“ the house of the divine person of Ptali,” just as Ptah has reinaiued for all 
time the cliief god of tlie city. Prom this name, with hut little right, it has 
been sought to derive the Greek name of the country of Egypt . 

The acts, which for the rest are ascribed to Menes, are just those witli 
which the first prince of a country is usiuvlly accredited. According to the 
Greeks lie founded in Memphis the great temple of Ptah, the very first tem- 
ple in Egypt ; he regulated the service in the temple and the honouring of 
the god ; he further was responsible for the introduction of the cult of Apis. 
Filially, he even discovered the alpliabet, according to Anticlides, fifLeen years 
(it would proliably be more reasonable to read it 15,000) before Phoroiieiis, 
the architect of Argos. 

Diodorus obliges us with the additional information that King IMones 
once w.is pursued by liis own dogs, that he fled into Lake Mteris and 
was carried to the opposite shore on the back of a crocodile. In gratitude 
for, and in inemoiy of, his marvellous deliverance lie founded, so goc.s 
the talc, the town of Crocodilopolis, and liilroducod tlio voneriition of croco- 
diles, to whom ho auvrenderccl the use of the lake. For himself he raised 
liere a memorial pyramid and founded tlie famous Labyrintli. As for his 
character, aooordiiig to the legend, he was a luxurious prince, who dis- 
covered the art of dressing a meal, and taught liis subjects to cat in a reclin- 
ing posture, In oonflicl witli tliis is the account of Manetlio, wliicli depicts 
him as tlie first warrior-prince, and makes him tight the Libyans. Accord- 
ing to Manetlio ho met his death tlirough being swallowed by a liippopota- 
mus. According to a widely spread but quite unanthentie story, lie had 
ill earlier life lost liis only son Hnueros, and the nation had composed a dirge 
on the subject entitled “Afaneros,** of whicli text ami melody arc supposed 
to have survived for long. 

Down to a late period Menes was honoured as a god in ligypl, Jn tins 
capacity he aj)pears on tlic 'flablet of Abydos as the first of tlic kings ; his 
statue Is carried round m a procession in the Ramesseimi, and oven in the 
time of the Ptolemies, a priest of the statues of Nectiuiebo I, by the name 
of Un-iiefer, was entrusted with Ins worship. His name lasted in Egypt 
oven longer than hi.s worship ; it was borne by one of the most iinpoi’Lant 
OopLlc saints, who lived at the begLnuing of the fourth century and lo wliom 
a churcli in old Cairo is yet dedicated. 

Tetii ! Styled Alhothis 1 by Eratosthenes, he is supposed to liave ruled 
for lifty-nine years. Accordmg to Manetlio, he constructed the royal castle 
of Memphis and wrote a work on anatomy, being particularly occupied with 
medicine. Tlie hitter suppo.sition is rendered more complete to a certain 
extent by the account, due to the Ebers papyrus, that a method for making 
the hair grow described accurately therein, was supposed to have been dis- 
covered by our king’s mother, Sho.sh. For the rest wo liave no information of 
liis period, except that in the reign of the sou of Menes a double-headed crane 
revealed it.solf ; lliis mm sujiposed to be a sign of long prosperity for Egypt. 
We may possibly explain this legend from the circumstance that the names of 
tlie two successors of Menes arc formed with the names of tlie crane-headed or 
ibis-headed god, 'I’ehiiti, 

Ala ! A great plague broke out in his reign, 

llesop-ti : [Within tlie iiast few years the correct reading of bbis name 
hay been shoivn to be Sem-Li. His Horus name is Ten.] 

Sem-eii-ptah : [This name is also read Semsu. ] According to Manetlio 
there was a groat pcstilonco in this reign- 
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favour, is to connect him with Ncb-ka or Neb-ka-Ra (No. 4, in Wiedemann’s 
table). This would join Seker-nefer-ka with Sesochris (No. 8, Ilnd Dynasty) 
witli the additional auiiport that “ochris” is plainly the Greek equivalent of 
“Selcer”; and T’efa with Cheneres, althougli the latter assumption is ad- 
mittedly the merest guesswork. This brings T”er-8a (or Zeser, as it is more 
often spelled) opposite Tosorthros. Wc know that Zeser built the step- 
pyramid of Saqqarah and IVIanelho says that Tosorthros “built a house of 
hewn stones.” IIo is the most important sovereign of the dynasty. Manetho 
further credits him with bringing the art of writing to perfection ; he is also 
supposed to have been a physician, and for this reason the divine jEsciilapiiis 
ot the Greeks. From Tosertasis to the end of the dynasty tlicre are differ- 
ences of opinion in regard to order or identification, and con&oquently we 
are still at sea with regard to Tyreis, Mcsocliris, and Souphis. 
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I'he IVth Dynasty lias a peculiar and unique interest 
for the casual observer of Egyptian bistoiy, because it was 
the time wlien the world-famous pyramids were erected, the 
jiyiamids whicJi were accouiiled among 
the wonders of tlie world in classical 
antiquity, and the name of which has 
stood almost as a synonym of Egypt for 
all succeeding generations. If one were 
to list the wonders of the world in our 
(lay, tJio IcgilJmale nnmbiw ivonJd swell 
far beyond the classical (jstinmtQ of 
seven; but it may be doubted if among 
them all thei^ would be any more justly 
accounted wonderful than these same 
pymmid®. Evorf if co/wtrueted to-day, 
they would bo rtooouiited marvelloua 
strncture.s ; and, dating as they do 
from remotest antiquity, whoii the de- 
vices of the modern mechnnit; were yet 
undreamed of, tliey seem almost miracu- 
lous. Nothing tliat any other land can 
show at all rivals or duplicates tliein; 
tlicy are unique, like Egypt liei’.self. 

What add.s to the unique interest of the pyinmids is the fact that we 
know almost nothing of their builders, except what tlie.se structures them- 
selves relate. The pyramids epitomise the history of an epoch. They are 
tliQ standing witness that Egypt in that epoch was inhabited by a higlily 
civilised people. But practically all that we know of this people is that they 
Ai'cre the builders of the pyramids. Even that is much, however, and we 
shall advaiiLagcoiisly dwell at length upon these monuineiUs, viewing them 
from as many standpoints as jiossiblo — through the eyes of Diodorus on 
the one hand, and of the most recent European explorers on the other,® 

Diodorus, voicing the traditionis of liis time, gives the following enter- 
taining account of these marvels : 

[ 1 II(*vo nncl in .sabsoquont excerpts fiom Dloiloius wo use a .sovciiteeiitb-coatiiry tvansla- 
tion ] 
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..Chemmia riChufu oi' Cheops], the Kiglift King Irora Roinphis, w.is of 
‘ , L. ,, n’jffw Vm-.i‘n 8 Tie built the greatest of the ihreo Pyrn- 

Mempbis. ami mgiid Fifty yeai6. lie y 


,.p^^lv<5 Labour of the Workmen seen in mein, ao evexi 

whl Adiniratiou and Astonishment. The greatest being b oui-squaro, toolc 
p dll every Square Seven Hundred Foot of Ground in the Basis, and above 
Six llmulred Foot in height, spiring up narrower by ittlo and httlo, till it 
come up to the Point, the Top of whicli was Six Cubits Squai-o. It s built 
of solid Marble throughout, of rongli Work, but of pcriiotual Duration : h or 
though it be now a Thousand Years since it was built (some say above 
Three 'L'liousaiul and Four Hundred) yet the Stones arc as firmly joynted, and 
the whole Buildlm)- as intire and without tho least decay, as they wore at tlio 
(irst hiyiug and Erection. The Stone, they say, was brought a long way od’, 
out of Arabia, and that the Work was r-ais’d by making Mounts of Lartli ; 



Earth cast up, nor j\Iarks where any Stone wa.s out and polish’d ; so that IJiu 
whole Pile seems to be rear’d all at once, and fixt in tlio midst of Heaps of 
Sand by some (rod, and not built by degieesby the Hands of Mon. Soino 
of the Egyptians tell wonderful things, and invent strango li'iiblcs concorii' 
ing those Works, atfirining that the Mounts were made of Salt and Halt- 
Potor, and that they were melted by the Inundation of tlio liivor, and being 
so dissolv’d, everything was washt away but the Building itself. But tliis 
is not the Trutli of tho thing ; but the great Multitude of Hands that rais'd 
tlie Mounts, the same carry'd back the Earth to tho Place wlienoi) tlu’y dug 
it, for they say there were Three Hundred and Sixty Thousand Mon iinploy’d 
ill this Work, and the Whole was scarce compleated in Twenty Years time. 

“When this King was dead, las Brother Cophres [Khaf-Ila] suoooiidiHl 
him, and reign’d Six and Fifty Years: Some say it was not Ins Bvotbov, Init. 
his Son Clmbryis that came to the Crown : But all agree iu tlus, that the 
Successor, in imilation of his Predcce.'isor, erected anotlier Pyramid like to 
the foi'inor, both in Structure and Artificial Workmanship, but not near ho 
largo, every square of the Basis being only a Furlong in Breadth. 

“Upon the greater Pyramid was inscrib’d the value of tlio lIorbH and 
Onions that were spent upon the Labourers during tlio Worlcs, ivbioli 
amounted to above Sixteen Hmulred Talents. 

“There’s nolliing writ upon the lesser; Tho Entrance and Asoont i» 
only on one side, cut by steps into tlie main Stone. Although tho IvingH 
design’d these Two for their ScpulcUers, yot it hapon’d that noitlior of 
them were tlicie buri’d. For the People, being incens’d at tlioni by roa.s()ii 
of the Poyl and Labour they were put to, and the cruoUy and oppresHiou 
ol their ]ving,s, threatened to drag their Carkaascs out of their Graves, and 
pull itiei.i by piece-ineal, and cast them to the Dogs; and theroforo both of 

them upon their Beds commanded their Servants to bury thorn in sonio 
obscure place. '' 

“ After hiin reign’d Myceriiius [Menchorea] (otherwise oali’d Gherimm) 
W Fyvf^mia. This Prince began a Third, 
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the other i'yraiiuds went beyond this in greatness, yet tliis far excell’d the 
rest in the Curiosity of Iho Structure and the largeness of the Stones. On 
tliat side of tlie Pyramid towards the North, was inscrib’d the Name of the 
Founder Meoerinus. This King, they say, detesting the severity of the 
former Kings, carried himself all his Days gently and graciously towards all 
his Subjects, and did all that jjassibly he could to gain ilicir Love and Good 
towards liim; besides other things, he expended vast Sums of Money 
upon the Oracles and Worship of the Gods; and bestowing large Gifts upon 
honest Men whom he judg’d to be injur’<l, and to he hardly dealt intli in 
tlie Courts of Justice. 

“ There Jive otlier Pyramids, every Square of which are Two Hundred 
I'^oot ill tlie Basis; and in all tilings like unto tlie other, except in bigness. 
It’s said that these 'I'liree Inst Kings built them for tlicir Wives. 

“It is not ill tlie lea.st doubted, but that these Pyramids far excel all the 
other Works throughout alt not onlym the Greatness and Costs of 

tlie Building, but in the Excellency of the Workmanship: For tlie Archi- 
tects (thej'^ say) are much more to be admir’d than tlie lungs themselves 
that were at the Coat. For lliose perform’d all by their own Ingenuity, but 
those did nothing but the Wealth lianded to them by descent from their 
Predecessors, and by the Toy I and Labour of other Men.”® 

A MODT2UX ACCOUNT OF THE PYTIAMIDR 

The Egyptians of the Theban period were compelled to form tiieir 
opinions of the Pharaohs of the Memphite dyna.sties in the same way 
as we do, less by the positive evidence of their acts tlian by the size and 
number of their monuments: they measured the magnificence of Cheops 
nChufu] by the dimon.sions of liis pyramid, and all nations having followed 
tins example, Cheops has continued to be one of the throe or four names 
of former times which .sound familiar to our ears. The hills of Gizeh in his 
time terminated in a bare, -wiiKl-swept tableland. A few solitary mastabas 
were ftcattered here and Uvevc o\v its surface, similar tc tKo^c whose rulua 
still crown the hill of Dahsliur. 

The Snliinx, buried even in ancient times to its shoulders, raised its head 
halfway down tlie eastern slope, at its .southern angle ; beside him the 
temple of Osiri.s, lord of the Necropolis, was fast disappearing under the 
sand j and still farther back, old aliaiidoncd tombs honeycombed the rock. 

Cluiops [Kliufu] cliose a site for his pyramid on the northern edge of 
the plateau, whence ii view of the city of the White Wall, at tlie same time 
of the holy city of IIoliopolls, could bo obtained. A small mound which 
commanded this pro.spect wms roughly squared, and incorporated into tlie 
masonry; the rest of the silo was levelled to i*eceivc the first course of stones. 

The pyramid wlien completed had a height of -J-Tfi feet on a base 764 feet 
square ; but the decaying influence of time has reduced these dimensions to 
bio ami 730 feet respectivelj’’. It possessed, up to the Arab conquest, its pol- 
ished facing, coloured by age, and so subtly jointed that one would have 
said Unit it was a single .slab from lop to bottom. The work of facing the 
pyramid began at the toji ; that of the point was first placed in po.sifcinn, tlien 
the courses wore successively covered until tlie bottom was reached. 

In the, interior every device had been employed to conceal the exact posi- 
tion of the sarcophagus, and to discourage the excavators whom chance or 
persistent search might have put upon the right track. Their first difficulty 
would be to disoover the entrance under the limestone casing. It lay hidden 
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„„„ost iu the nuclcUo of ‘lYr'bo™ te 

,„ursc, ivt foi }- iv t . „ifltively llwt no ono except. Uio 


W<v« rUVttilUUi Lilj tlXHL tl 

ll'll'f feet hiTel‘ 4 i; with a of foileet.’ The passage is an inclined 

Tliwe exteudinS iiartly through the masoury aud pei’tly through the solu 
feoi I distafici of 318 feetf it passes through an unfinished chamber ami 

in ciil'de*sac 59 feet farther on. . i • i t’’i c 

Tlie Great Pyramid was called IGmt, “the Horizon, m which Kluifu 
had to be swallowed up, as his father, tl.e Sim, was engn fed every evening m 
tlie liorizoii of the west. It contained only the chainbGrs of the decutsci , 
without a word of iiiseription, ami wo .should not know to whom it hekmged, 
if the masoiw, duviiig its construction, had not daubed here and there ui ml 
I), lint iimon'’- tlieir private marks the name of the king and the dale ()f hi.s 
veimi. Won^hip was rendered to this Pharaoli lu a temple comstnioLod a 
little in front of the eastern side of the pyramid, but of which lunlmig 


reiniiins hut a ma^s of ruins. , c i i 

PliaiMoli l»ad no need to wait until lie was miumnified bolore ho became a 
'Old; religious rites in his honour were estahlisbod on his ast’ensiou; mnl 
many of the iiidivklujils who luado up his court attached tlienisidvcs to Ins 
double long before his double liad become disembodied. I'liey served lum 
fiiitUfully during tlieir hfe. to repose finally in Iu.h shadow in the little lyi a- 
nud “3 iindiimstabas which clustered around him. Of llaclcMla (or Talf-Jhi), 
hid iiaiuediate suooossor, wo c.iu probably say that he reigned eight yeiii'H. 

[This is nocordiiig to the Abydos and Saqqarah lists, but his ehroiio- 
ligical position is still luicerlain. The inscription of Meriitefs, one ol' 
Sneffli'u’s gueens, moutions that she was later a favourite of ICliufii, mid 
even in her old age, of Khaf-Ra. Tliis, if true, would leave no Kpiuso for 
Dadef-Il.i hobween these reigns, so ho was cither a co-rcgciii or HueeOHHor. 
Ill the XXVItli Dynasty bus priests give, in several instances, tlio HUccession 
as IChufu, Kluif-Ra, Dadef*Ra. Professor Petrie identifies him with tlm 
Uluitoises of Manetho, and so makes him the third .suecessor of Khiifu, 
hut Profcasor Maspero, iuhi.s reading “Dadef*Ru,” dislinctly disscrita from 
.my such recognition. It is pn.ssible that this king is the same person ns tlio 
Prince Ilortotof, son of Kliufu, who, as the hero of a famous liilo, is oiio of 
tlio hest-kuowii charactors of early Egyptian literiiture.] 

But Khaf'Rii (or Khejihreu), the nevt bom, who succeeded to the Ihroiie, 
erci'ted temples and a gigantic pyramid, like his father. lie iilaccd it .some 
80-t feet to the smiCUwesfc of tlwt of Clieops (Kluifu); and called it \lr, tlic 
Great.” It is, however, .smaller than its iiciglibour, and utlains a height of 
only -143 feet, but at a distance the difference in lieight disappear.^, and many 
tiavellers have thus been led to attribute the .same elevation to the two. 

Ihe iut ..nil iirrai^ements of tliepyraiiud are of the aiinplest (‘Imracler ; 
they consist of ii granite-hnilt jiassage carefully concealed in the north fiu-e, 
rmiiiiug at fiv^t at an angle of 2.5*, and then horizoutidly, until sLojjped by a 
granite liaviier at a point which indicates a change of direction; a second 
[la'.-^ago, whick begins on the outside, at a distance of some yards in advance 
ut the base of the pyramul. and proceeds, after passing through an unfinished 
eliambcr, tu rejoin the fir.st; finally, a chamber hollowed in the rook, hut 
siirinouii ted by a pointed loof of fine limestone slabs. The aarcouluiffus was 
01 granite, aiiu, like that of Klmfii, bore ueithcr the name of a Idncf nor the 
representation of a god. ^ 
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Ot Xliaf-lla^s soiia, Men-lciui-Ra (the Myceriiuis of the Greeks), who was 
his successor, could scarcely dream of excelling his father and graiidfaUier ; 
his pyramid, “the Supremo” (Her), barely attained an elevation of 216 feet, 
and was exceeded in height by tlioso which were built at a later dale. UiJ 
to one-fourth of its height it was faced with syenite, and the remainder, up 
to the summit, with limeslonc. For lack of time, doubtless, the dressing of 
tlio granite was not Gojnploted, but the liiiicatono received all tho polish it 
was capable of taking. Tho enclosing wall was extended to tho north so as 
to moot, and be of one widtli with, that of tho Second Pyramid. Tlio temple 
was connected with the plain by a long and almost straight causeway, which 
TEUi for the greater part of its course upon an ombankmout rjiised above tho 
neighbouring ground. 

The arrangement of tho interior of tlio pyramid is somewhat complicated, 
and bears witness to changes brought about unexpectedly in the course of 
construction. Tho original central mass probably did not exceed 180 feet 
in breadth at the base, with a vertical height of 164 feet. It contained a 
sloping passage out into tho hill itself, and an oblong low-roofed cell devoid 
of ornament. The main bulk of tho work hud been already completed, and 
the casing not yet begun, when it was decided to modify tho proportions of 
the whole. Men-kau-Ra was not, it appeals, tlio oldest son and appointed 
heir of Khaf-Ra j while still a more prince ho was preparing for himself 
a pyramid similar to those which lie near “tho Horizon,” when tlie deaths 
of his father and brother called him to the throne.- 

What was suffioient for him as a child, was no longer suitable for him as 
a Pharaoh j the mass of the structure was increased to its present dimensions, 
and a now inclined passage was effected in it, at the end of wliieh a hall 
panelled with granite gave access to a kind of antechamber. Tlio latter 
ooinmujiioatod by a horizontal corridor with the first vault, which was 
deepened for the occasion ; tlio old entrance, now no longer of use, was 
roughly filled up. 

Meii-kau-Ra did not find his last rostiiig-placo in this upper level of tho 
interior of the pyramid : a narrow passage, hidden behind tho slabbing of 
the second chaiubor, doscojidcd into a socrol crypt, lined witli granite and 
covered with a barrel-vaulted roof. Tho sarcophagus was a single bloclc of 
blue-black basalt, polished, and carved into the form of a house, with a 
facade liaving tlirco doons and three openings in the form of windows, the 
whole framed in a rounded moulding and surmounted by a projecting cor- 
nice such as wo are accustomed to see on tho temples. Tho inummy-cnso of 
cedar-wood had a man’s head, and wius shaped to the form of tho human body ; 
it was neither painted nor gilt, but an inscription in two columns, cut on its 
front, contained tho name of the Pharaoh, and a prayer on his bolialf. 

The examjile given by Khnfu, Khaf-Ra, and Mon-kau-Ra was by no means 
lost i]i later times. From tho beginning of tho IVtli to the ond of tho XIVth 
Dynasty — during more than fiftocn hundred years — the construction of 
pyramids was a common state affair, pi'ovicled for by tho admini.slration. 

Not only did the Pliaraohs build tlioin for thomselves, but the princes 
and pi'ince.sses belonging to tho family of tho Pharaohs construoted theirs, 
each Olio according to Iiis i-osources ; throe of those secondary mausolauius 
are ranged opjmaito tho eastern side of “ tho Horizon,” threo opposite the 
southern face of “tho Supreme,” and everywhere else — near Abusir, at 
Saqqarah, at Dahshur, or in tho Faynm — tho majority of tho royal pyra- 
mids attracted around them a more or loss numorous oorLege of pyramids of 
jirincely foundation often debased in shape and faulty in proportion./ 

11. yf. — VOT.. I. 11 
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TEI3 BUILDBBS Off THE PtBAMIDS 

Snoferu Is the first ruler of Egypt of whose deeds wo know somotliing. A 
relief with an inscription in Wady Magliarah on the peninsula of Sinai ropre- 
senta him aa slaying the robberdike tribes of the desert, tJio MonUi, with a 
club. According to the inseriptions of the Xflth Dynasty in SarbaL-cl-Hadini, 
it appears that he was conaicleved as founder of tlm Egyptian, dominion lu 
the peninsula of Sinai. His memory was honoured for many yeari^ ; Jus 
worship was often mentioned, am\ in literary worke his bouiiLifiil reign was 
also called to mind. He was probably buried in the Great Pyrainid, which 
has the appearauee of terraces, at Meclum, the opening of which wua bogim 
iv short while ago. In one of the neighbouring tombs a statue was found of 
its ardutvJGt, Heiika, and probably the lemaiujiig tomba at hfodiim boloiig 
to this epoch. ^ 

Siieforii's siiooesaor Khufii, the Cheops of Herodotus, was the builder of 
the largest pyramid. The construction of tomplos waa also attrilmLod to 
him (the temple of the “ Lady of the Pyramids/’ hk, in Gizeh, aiid Iho jdaii- 
ning of the temple of Dendcrah), awl the town of Mount KUiil’u luuvvs liia 
name. Ha also fought in the peninsula of Smai. In fwinfe nF tho innnon«o 
.sepiiicnre of the Icing, liis wives or otlier rolafcivejj aro hiiHod in Ihvoo Kninll 
pyramids, and around them in mastabaa the noblc.g of his court. WliiU 
the Greeks relate oonceriiiug the oppression of Egypt by Klnifu and Klmf-lhi 
and of thoir ungodlmess, whilst Uen-kau-Ra ns tho bniUlor of liu) smiiU 
nght^us ami just ruler, aro their owji yyonh wJiioJi 

t1 o^tmth and the Egyptians ; such n concopUoJi is remoLo fnnn 

the truth, and the picture which we gam from tho tombs of tho luiviod is 
tbiQugiiont bright and ohwrful. Certainly every eontoinporaiY wii.s r?i'oiif] 
of having taken part m this giant construction. ^ ^ 

After tho short teigii of Tatf-Ra followed KhaMlu, tlio builrlcr uF Cm 
second pyramid of Gi^eli, to which time probably dales bnolc tho oniLniriti 

nfH i n' ^ of nine aiabitesof tho king wm-o Amnd iii i/ 


. >* 1 UU 

this biography orln^otW momiiLTtrn^tr'^ wirlike expodlLiouH oiLliov iu 
takings, joiivneys, and festivals and ^ 1 >£ ^ poaoefiil umlor- 

are ^^atinuall/quaJed tjic construcLions of Iho Icing, 

MaiieUio now makes three kiiiffs follmvfm ff of tho times 
wbcrementionedin tlie LsSSfnm S! K years, who lu-o no- 

with Userclieres, which spraL f V 

;t is stated tlmt’ShepseXTfvas -LS ^“mimontH 

ka fj [a-,rrchei-es]. At the mmt 

mtervenecl. and F, i,]ee Seebem-CRa^ived n e.aii have 

kau-IG. ,Shep.,es.kM, Uskaf, andtiK whr'’ Mon- 

centniy. It is very probable that a new feigns occupiod about ii 

peaceful or violent manner ; in the TurM^f ^ ^ 

-^bly oontained Uskaf’s reign has comnkte[v^f;?£^l?® 
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We learn very little of Uskaf or Usercheves. ills successor Sahu-Ra, 
on the contrary, is one of the most renowned rulers of the time. He also 
foiiglit in Wady Magharah. The next kings cannot be placed in their order 
^vith certainty. Tlie Turin papyrus allow.s eight reigns, mostly short, to fol- 
low, and at the fifth introduces a gap; the lists of Abydos and Saqqarali 
have only given ua three names. Only Nefer-ar-karRa and especially An, the 
first king who gave himself a title ( User-en-Ra), were at all important. 
Then followed Men-kau-hor (reign of elglit years), Assa, witli the naine of 
Tat-ka-Ra (twenty-eight years), and Unas (thirty years), of whom the first 
and second, like An, left monuments commemorative of their victories on 
the peninsula of Sinai. 

Tho first epoch of Egyptian history closes with the reign of Unas. Al- 
most three hundred years had passed since Sneferu had builtuphis pyramid and 
celebrated his victory in Wady Magharah. Thronghont the whole period 
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Memphis was the central point of tlie kingdom, and its necropolis almost the 
only source of our instruction. After the death of Unas — it is not known 
whether he died in peace or was overthrown by u revolution — a new race 
aaceiidod tiie throne and the centre of Egyptian life begins gradually to shift 
itself. The Turin papyrus rightly makes the first principal division here, 
and gives the sum of all the roigns from Moiies to Unas j but tho figures are 
unfortunately lost to us. 

Here follows a table of kings in which the lists of Manetho for the Illrd, 
IVth, and Vtli Dynasties arc compared with the lists of the Turin papy- 
rus, the Abydos tablet, tho Saqqarali tablet, and the wall list of Karnak.& 
It will be recalled that these lists, taken together, furnish us with the chief 
information at present accessible as to tho true sequence of the early Egyp- 
tian rulers. Notwithstanding its somewhat forbidding appearance at first 
glance, this tablet will repay careful study. It illustrates the way in which 
tho different lists must be pieced together in an attempt to form a complete 
record. It shows, also, how widely the Helloiiised names of Mauetho’a list 
differ from the Egyptian originals ; suggesting the extent to which surmise 
must sometimes enter into identification. Indeed, it would be hard to tell 
which were tho greater misfortune : the disappearance of Manetho’s his- 
tory, or the accident by which the Turin papyrus was broken into scores of 
little pieces only to be restored in an unscientific and almost worthless con- 
dition by Seyffarth.« 
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1, Zeser, P -A- S. 

Gap >n dyuRhly ■ 

2. Zeser Teta, P. A. S, 

3, Sct'ea, A.j Neb-ka-Ra, S. 

4. Nefcr-ka-Ra, A., IlHiii, S 

6, Sneleru, A. S. K. . 
a, Khufu, A. S 

7, TatWla, A. S. . 

8, Khaf-Ra» A. S. . 

0. Mea-kaW'Ra, A B. 

10. Shepsea-ka-f. A. B. 


11 [Us-ka-f, A.S.] . 

12, [A. S. K.] Salui-Ea . 1 

Here belong. 

13, Kakaa, A . j and Monnni . 

14 HtfeT-lla, A. . . . 

15, Nefor-ar-ka-Ra, S. : and 

ItToniuii 

16, Sliopscs-ka-Ha, S 

17, Ncfcr-klia-Ila, S. . 


10 yefti’o 
0 years 

fl yews 
24 years 
24 ycais 
23 years 
a years 
? years 
? years 
? yoais 


. missing] 
18-38 years 


4 years 
2 yews 


Monniii 7 years 

16, Sliopscs-ka-Ha, S . 12 years 

17, Ncfcr-klm-Ila, S. . . ?yeara 

Gap in Dynasiy 

18, Akau-lior, Monum, . 7 years 

10. and perhaps Ahtes . 7 years 

20. [User-en-Ila, An. A K.] 10-30yeai8 

21. Meii-kau-hor, r A. S . 8 years 

22. Tat-ka-Ea, Afesa , P A. S K 28 ycais 

23 Unas, PAS.. . 80 years 

ToVal ol teistis, yeava 


To ibese inuat be acUlcil six reigns , tho dura- 
tion of which IS unknown. 


Dyn. 111—2 To.soit\iros 
(} Toaoriasis 


Dyn. IV— 1 Boris 

2 SiipltiH 

3 Suphis . 

4 Moncliorcn 

6 lllialolsos 
(I RleUorls 

7 Sebci’olici't'H 

8 TainplitliiH 
Pyu. V—l UsnrcliOi'Ps 

2 SeplvyoB 


3 NopliovolioiTH 

4 Sisii'cs 

5 Chores ■ 


fl lUiaDinrcB 

7 Moncliovos 

8 Tanchoies 
0 Onnos 


20 years 
10 years 


20 yoai'H 
03 years 

00 yoni'.H 
153 yeai.'i 
25 yniivH 
22 yonra 
7 yoavH 
0 years 
28 yofU’s 
U) yearn 


20 years 
7 yoars 
20 yoivrs 


M yoais 
0 yoauj 
■11 yoaiH 
lYl yoava 


Totals give 277 years for Hyn, IV, 218 for 
llyii. V, differing from tlio siiiiis of Lho 
singlo reigns. 


If -WB allow fifteen years for eacli of Iko six mlaaing roiguH, wo For 
the period from Zeser to Unas about 360 years. For tho Hoiuotliiii^’ lilto 
nineteen, kings of the Tuvin Papyrus from Mones io Zesov (exeliwivo) Uiovo 
falls, then, aliout 350 years, from Mcnes to Snoferu (exolusivo) ilioroforo, 
about 350, from Sneferu to Uiuis about 300, which agreoa very well with Llui 
indications on the monuments. (According to the most reliable of lho 
reported figures of Manetho the first three dynasties lasted 700 voai's, 
the IVth and Vth 525 years.')J> 

Very recent diseoveries have tliiwn a certain amount of light on llio 
ob'icui'Uies of the Vth Dynasty, particularly with reforenon to the kings 
.Nos. lo-19 bracketed iu the above table. The latest research has dovolopod: 

(1) lliat Kakan (Ho. 13) must be only another, and probably por- 
of either Nefer-ar-ka-Ra or Shopsea-lca-Ka, probably of tho 
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(2) That tho Akau-hor of a few monuments is probably the personal 
name of Nefcr-kha-Ra (Saqqarah tablet); now read Nefer-f-lla. 

Wo may also now reject Ibe Nefor-Ua (No. 14) and the Ahtes (No. 19) 
and consider the Vth Dpiasty, beginning with Uskaf and ending with 
Unas to consist of nine kings, and to liave lasted about two hundred and 
twenty years. 

Various monuments have come down to us from the Vth Dynasty, 
including inscriptions on sleloa and tablets, an alabaster vase, a polished 
ink slab and scarabs. Among the moat iutereating remains of tho period 
is a papyrus roll found in 1893 at Saqqarali near the Step Pyramid. This 
papyrus contains an account of the reign of King Tat-ka-Ra or Assa, and it 
IS believed to be the oldest fragment of manuscript in existence. A much 
more famous papyrus roll, tlie so-callcd Prisse Papyrus — sometimes called 
the oldest book in tho world — now in tho Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, 
is believed to be a copy of an original written in the time of Aami. The 
Pi’i.sso Papyrus itself dates from the Xllth Dynasty. It was written by 
one Ptah-hotop, spoken of in tho book itself as** Son of the King, of his 
body,” which phrase may mean that tho author was actually the son of tho 
king (Urngsoh) or, that he was really a relative of the inonarcli, perhaps 
liis uiiolo (Petrie). Tho document itself has a peculiar interest aside 
from its age. It ia the plulosoijhical moralising of an old man who, plain- 
tively lamenting tho infirmities of a^e, oasts a regretful glance oji by-gone 
times j yet whose view on the whole is wise and optimistic. “ It does the 
licarl good and rejoices the mind,” says Brugsch, “to follow that old 
harangue wliicli preserves the intimate thought of the ago of tho prince, 
embracing the whole courso of human existence in simple, cliildisli words. 
Here is a noble lesson on tho true greatness of man, for tliroughout he 
breathes a spirit of human purity wliicli finds tho only true greatness in a 
modest mind.” 

Professor Maluiffy, speaking in a somewhat similar vein, calls attention 
to the fact that the morals, tho aspirations, and tho unsolved social problema 
of tho remote time in wliicli Ptah-Jiotep wrote bonr a singiilai' reseinblanco 
to those of to-day, pointing the moral tliat liumanity has not greatly changed 
ill essentials during the intorvening five or six thousand years. 

After tho Vtli Dynasty, which was regarded by the author of the Turin 
Papyrus as olo.sing an e 2 joob, there is a period of five hundred years or more 
during which relatively littlo is known of Egyptian history. According to 
tlic lists of Manctlio, this period saw tho rise and fall of various dynastiee 
which, vaguely as tlioy arc known, have passed into traditional history as 
Dynasties VI to X. The 'JTirin Pajiyrus and tho lists of Abyclos, Saqqarah, 
and Karnalc siqiply us with various names, mostly unsuggestive of the names 
of Manotho. There aro, however, two or three exceptions to this, notably 
tlio king named third in Manetho’s Vltli Dynasty, Philos, who is believed 
to represent tho moniu’ch named on all the other lists as Meri-Ra, or, as he 
IS more generally known, Pepi, the latter being his family name. Tliis 
monai’cli, who ju'obably lived about 3200 ii.o., was the Ramses II of his 
epoch. lie has left us more monuments tlian any other ruler before the 
Xllth Dynasty. Tliese include a pyramid at Saqqarah, rock inscriiitions in 
stoics at Elephantine and elsewhere, statuettes, canojno jars, cylinders, and 
scarab.s. The most notable of all the monuments ascribed to him is the 
Red Spliiux of 'ranis, now in the Louvre in Paris, which, if I’eally his,— 
the matter is still not quite decided among the best autliorities, — i.s tho 
oldest sphinx known. If authentic, tho face of tlii.s sphinx probabl}’' fur- 
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iiirthes a represeniatian of Pepi whicli is doubtlesx tlio most aiKiioiit poitniiL 
hi existence, 

A great bmldev and monnmcut-muker, lio wua a grout conquoj'or as woU, 
waging auccessful ivars against the Aamu and Ilcruslui., wlio iiilniliitod tlus 
deaevfc east o£ the Delta. He even extended his conq^uusts against “ tho 
land of the Teielibah,” which, it has been surmiscci, may bo Syria; or which 
may possibly have been even fai'ther to the north: the similarity of names 
Rnggesls that the people referred to may have been llie Tibnieni, one of tJio 
smaller peoples of Asia hlinor. In any event, the warlike oxpoditioii against 
this unknown people was made m ships. 

The most interesting thing about King Popi roinaina to bo told. 'J'hia 
is the manner in wliich records of his deeds liave come down to iih. Tliu 
various monuments left by the king himself contain scant rofciroiico to his 
accomplishments. The inscription that enables us to gain glinipsos o£ tho 
life of the greatest raonaroh of his epoch is not the inscription of Llio nionarcli 
luin.seU, but of one of liis servants. This ofTioer of the king boro the name 
of Una. He wua of unknown origin, and there is no reason to HiijipoHU that 
he was of royal blood ; but he attaiued to the higUcat dislmotiou. IIu luul 
come to he, according to the inscripliou over his tomb, “Crown hoiiror of 
the MeviesLy (of the King), Superinleiideiit of tho storolmuso, and RugiKlvuL’ 
(Sacred Soribe) of tho clocks ” for King Tota, tho prodocessor of JCjng Ikini, 

On the death of his master, Tina appcai-s to have passed into tiio hoiwuio 
of tlie next moiimbent, Pepi, as “Chief of the eolfer of tlm MaiuHly (of the 
King) With the rank of Companion, Scribe, Priest of the plaeo of liis ))yrn- 
mid. “His Majesty was satisfied wilh me (beyond all) hm servauts/’ ilc- 
T?nv„i to hear all things. I was aloim wiHi tho 

secrcls. Tho King was HiiDBiiod wiDi 
ino moio than any of Ins clncfs, of lus family, of his servania.’* 

Pon? ®«i‘viccs rendcued hy Una In 

Pepi. and ins son Mcr-eii-Ra as well. Ho fully earned all of bin titles imd 

•n-'^ ■'^o'iitl seem to have been in charge, not mcroly of honsohnld 
afEau'^ building <3pcuUcus,tKe \ftovi\ig of mcwwmciria and the Ukt' Ijin to 
Wc been commandcr-in-ehbf of the armies, and the ofi doni ^ 


— VM. nj.k,5 iiluc ui uie i; 

oil the toad. Tlicv snbfliwl flmrv. i '-i*- ouloied tlus iiriny 

place was thrown under T/m IGu!? 

Mei-.C.1-R» tl™ T .1 . V‘" ot C/lipor and Lnwoi- linn-Dt 


xji 1.^13 luajesby. <' 

in ««d, tl. Uie iusoripUon ol irnu in (I, at 

Mc.-nn-Ka, mailing bon of 

length .und tlurtyin its breidih dock GO cubits in 

but the inscription conthnies- “ItTaq ^"'‘dcly, 

(King), Ilis' Majesty Dm Divine Tnvtn ^ T h^'*d 

four docks in the Soifth for three boal^oThmS exeavato 

mice floats of biirthon, four Lransporta in tho 
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smjiU basin of the land of Uauat. Then the rulers of the countries of 
Araret, Aam, and Ma, supplied tlio wood for them. It was made in about 
a year at tlie time of the iiiimdation loaded with very much granite for the 
Kha-nefer pyramid of Mer-en-Ka.” (Birch’sff transiation.) 

Aside from its intrinsic interestj tiiia inscrip- 
tion of Una has a peculiar historical importance 
as illustrating a phase of life in Egypt that 
we shall not see duplicated among the Semitic 
nations of Asia ; the fact, namely, that a mere 
subject of the king could leave a permanent 
record of hia deeds. In Babylonia and Assyria 
it IS the monarch always who speaks from the 
inscriptions ; the name of a subject is never 
mentioned. It is not so very often, even in 
Egypt, that the name of a subject is heard, but 
the fact that this sometimes occurs marks a 
distinct difference between the character of the 
Egyptian and Asiatic civilisations. 

One other monarch of the Vlth Dynasty 
has gamed traditional fame; this time through 
the pages of I-Ierodotus. This is the Queen 
Nitoens. Herodotus, to be sure, gives us no 
clew as to the age when this ferawe monarch 
ruled, but the name appears in the lists of 
Miiiiotlio. IIorodoLus was attracted by the pict- 
urRsq^no story told lilm in reference to Nitocris 
by the Egyptian priests. Ho asserts that of the 
names of tliree hundred and thirty sovereigns, 
successors of Meiies, recited to him from a book 
by the Egyptian priests, only one was a female 
native of the country. Ho continues : “ The 
female was calied Jifitocris, which was also the 
name of tlie Babylonian princess. They affirm 
that the Egyptians having slain her brother, 
who was their sovereign, slio was appointed his 
successor ; and that afterwards, to avenge his death, she destroyed by artifice 
a groat number of Egyptians. By her orders a large subterraneous apart- 
ment was constructed professedly for festivals, but in reality for a different 
purpose. She invited to this place a great number of those Egyptians whom 
she knew to bo tlie principal instruments of her brother’s death, and then by 
a private canal introduced the river amongst them. They added, that to 
avoid the indignation of the people, she suffocated herself iii an apartment 
filled with ashes.” (Herodotus, II, 99.) 

Tlio Turin papyrus gives the name of Nifc-aqert as one of the Pharaohs 
of the Vltli Dynasty, so it would appear that Herodotus waa writing* of an 
actual personage, whether or not the story that he tells wai? well founded. 
Manctho says of Nitocris that slic governed twelve years, “ the noblest and 
most beautiful woman of that period, fair, and at the same time the builder 
of the Third Pyramid.” Brugsch, commenting upon this, says : “ It is diffi- 
cult to discover the historical foundation for tlio tale of Herodotus, and we 
would only say that it must indicate that about the time of Queen Nitocris, 
internecine murders and dissensions began in the kingdom, awakened by 
the poisonous envy of tlie pretenders to the throne,” As to Manetho’s 
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tomb, leit tlie king a c p guided by tlio ruined rnigineuta ol 

the charabei in float. onot. alie^d flurfiico of tlio inonuinonl 

bluish basalt, ivbich lio hifrlilv nolished graniioovliiob aClovwaril 

faced with that ™ 5 the tale of Khodopia, 

8uma of money for the building of the pyramid. 

THE BEAUTIFOli NITOOllIS 

VaiLoua romances have become aasooiatod with triulitiona iii roforencu to 
Nitocris. She was credited with supernatural witchery, and it wiiH Hiiuj 
that after her death her naked spirit haunted the 
to have built, and tlmt by the magic of her mere smile she dvoyo hci 
mad. Tlie story of her revenge upon tlio men who, lu a riot, had killod 
lier brother the king, is given by Herodotus as nbovo. I ho brothor sho 
aveu-^ed was kenthesouphis, whom Meyer places at soino dwLan(3o iroin lior 
in the line. Eouncl this same Nitocria gathered other legomln, among liiom 
the OTiahial of our Cinderella story. According to this version, NUoeyis 
was originally a courtesan named llhodopis (“llosy-clieokod —a ti'ansm- 
tion into Greek of the name Nitocris). Once when she wiih biiilung in Lho 
river, an eagle stole one of lier little gilded sandals, and /lyuig away lot it 
fail into the lap of the king, who was holding a court of justice in Llio open 
aw. He wee so taken with the beauty of the tiuy alioe that ho luvl \\ s,oiU'oh 
made for the woman whom it fitted, and made her his qiiomn 

Beyond the historical narratives of Una, and the traditions alxmt Niio- 
cris, only shreds of knowledge are forthcoming rogarding the monaruliH of 
the long epoch with which we are dealing. Tlie opocli as a whole is well 
characterised in the words of Bvugsch;« 

A profound darkness falls over Egyptian history after the time of N('- 
fer-ka-Kn, shrouding oven the faintest traces of the oxiBlmico of kings wlioso 
empty names tho tablets of Abydos and Saqqai-ah havo pvcsorvud to uh, 
uames without deeds, sounds ivithout meaning, like tho iiiNcriptioiiH on tlio 
tombs of unknown, obscure men. Unless we are deceived, we may here pic- 
ture a state split up into petty kingdoms and scourged by civil war and 
regicide, from whose haq or princes no saviour arose to strike down tho 
refractory with the strong arm, grasp with a firm hand tho loosonod ruin, 
and once more establish a central government.* 

In a few words may be added certain more or leas inchoate details as to 
the few rnonarchs of the Vlth to Xth Dynasties upon wiioac hislury the 
most recent research has thrown some rays of light. 

As for the Vlth Dynasty, the most modem abtempia at di.Bontangh'muui 
place a Mer-on-Ka II and a Neter-ka-Ka after Nefor-lca-Ra ; iMisr-mi-Ka TI 
to correspond with the Mentbesupliis of Manetlio as distiiiet froui the 
Methusuphis [hler-en-Ra I] of the same historian. Tho NoLcr-lcii-Ua oucuth 
only on the Abydos Tablet, and is followed by Mon-ka-Ra, wliioh is also 
icmml. nowhere eUe. Bui there is some reason to boliovo that tho huaror 
of tins name IS identical with the Nit-aqert of the Turin papyrim and tlio 
Aitocns of Manetho, aud in this connection tho confusion hutwoou Mou- 
Kun-lta ana. Aitocris is snsceplible of another and perhaps hotter exphumtiou 
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tlian tliat offered by Perriiig; for although the Third Pyramid has been 
enlarged, the manner of its enlargement shows that it was done in the age 
of tlie Pyramid builders and not bo late as the end of the Vlth Dynasty. 
Therefore it is better to accei)t M. Maspero’s 
theory of the alterations as given in a preced- 
ing page; while the similarity of the names 
Men-kau-lla and Meii-ha-Ra will show how 
Manetho was led into the error of assigning the 
building of the Third Gizeli Pyramid to Queen 
Nitocris. 

The Vllth and Vlllth Dynasties foil through 
causes of disintegration and decay. The capital 
was transferred to Heiacleopolis, presumably 
because of the intrusion of an outside people 
into the Delta. 

Some authorities assign the dislodgment of 
the native dynasty to a perplexing lino of foreign 
kings whose position still defies definition j but 
Professor Petrie writing in 1901 says : “ The 
group of foreign kiug.s, mainly known by scarabs 
and cylinders, Khyan, Bamqan, Antbar, la^bar, 

Shesha, and Uazed, are probably of the Xw th- 
XVIth Dynasties, though some connections place 
them shortly before the Xllth Dynasty.” All we 
yet know of the intrusion is concisely slated by 
Eduard Meyer: “Wo may with some certainty 
assume that strange Syrian races attacked Egypt 
and probably ruled the laud or part of it for a 
while.” 

Two legitimate kings of the IXth or Xth 
Dynasty now stand out prominently j Ab-meri-Ra 
(Klieti) who may be the Aohthoes of Manetho, the 
first of his recorded IXtli Dynasty, and Ka- 
meri-Ra. But the most interesting historical information of this period is 
from three tombs of the princes of Assiiit j Klieti I, U'era-ba, and Kheti II. 

The Thebans had now practically obtained tlieir independence, and 
certain circumstances indicate that the beginuiug of the Xlth Dynasty was 
contemporai’y with the Xtli. Such a slate of affairs will explain the singu- 
lar fact that Manetho assigns only forty-three j'^oars to the Xlth Dynasty. 
For it is held that he ignored contemporaneous dynasties, and therefore 
may liave rejected about one hundred and twenty years, during which 
period he does not recognise Hie Xltli Dynasty a.s legitimate. 





CHAPTER in. THE OLD THEBAN KINGDOM 

Egypt >3 the nioimmcntal Iwid of the earth, an the ICgyptiivna ivvii 
tVie nionwwenUl people o£ hietory.— B aron HuNSBti. 

The history oi civilisation is vevy largely U;e history of a low groat 

cities. . , f,„ 

There has been no great people •withont Us groat rnotropohs.^ J iio ovcj'- 
throw of such a city, as in the case of Nineveh, or Babylon, or T’yro, or Sar- 
dis, often meant the subjugation or destrnction of a nati(ni. And l)io inoru 
transfer of supremacy from one city to another within the samo ooiintj'y 
meant the beginning of a now era. It wag ao in Egypt wlicji lha oontro of 
authority shifted from Memphis to Thebes. By common consont, luMloriaiiH 
marie the period in which Thebes became tlio home of tho ruling inonurch, and 
hence the capital of Egvpt, as a new era in Egyptijin history. TIuh now ora 
is commoniy clesigjiate(f the Old Theban ICiiigdom, or tlio Middle Kingdom. 

This era of the Theban supremacy was by no means a homngononiig opocli. 
It saw many dynasties established and overthrown; it oven witiiossml tlio 
concmest of the country by a strange horde from tho east, a horde wpolccni Df 
as the Shepliord invaders, whoso leadens, sealed upon the throne of i'lgypt 


well have felt entitled to call themselves Egyptians. Tlio later geiiorutiouH 
had ns good claim to that namo as, for example, any CauouHiau Iuih to call 
himself an American. Yet when the Hyksos Icings wore fimdly ovovthvowu, 
the feat seems to have been regarded aa the expulsion of ivrtrudors, and Lho 
verdict of posterity is that the ^vcrnmeutal power passed bivek to its right- 
ful possessors, It would be diuicult, however, to say liow niunh tlio othnie 
status of the race may have been modified, by tho influouco of tho.so many 
generations of outsiders. Be that as it may, the Egyptinne who oXiiolled 
the flyksos kings and established anew the “ native” dyniistiey woro iii soino 
respects a very different people from the EgypUana whom tlio Ilykaos hud 
overthroivn. But before expanding this point we had best follow tho for- 
tunes of the Old Theban Kingdom itself. 

THE BUEVEMTH DYKA8TY 

Bor the Xlth Dynasty we have as yet no good list ; the total iiumbor 
ot kings even is unknown, but the beat authoritios agree that thovo were 
probably about nine. But since this dynasty undoubtedly ruled at Thebes 
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siinultaneoualy with the Xth at Heracleopolis, whence it had heeu dviveu 
from Memphis, the question as to just which Theban prince so far overcame 
the legitimate government in the struggle that had been long going on, as to 
be acknowledged the ruler of Egypt, will probably never reach solution. 
Professor Petrie begins with Anief I and foUorwe him with Mentuhotep I, 
Antef II, Antef III, Mentuhotep II, Antef IV, and then Nub-kheper-Ra 
(or Antef V), Concerning the latter and his two successors, there is no 
question ; we emerge once more into the daylight. After Nub-klieper-Ra 
comes Neb-kher-Ra whose other name was Mentuhotep, and we designate 
him as the third of his name. He stands lifty-scventli on the Abydos lisb.ff 
The princely line from which the commanding’ figure of King Mentu* 
liotep III stood forth to the healing of the reunited kiiigdoui was of Thebau 
origin. The feeble ancestors of liia race bore alternately the names of 
Antef and Mentuhotep. They had set up their regal dwelling in that city 
of Thebes which afterward became of such world-wide importance, and 
their tombs (simple, homely tiled pyramids) lay at the foot of the “ Western 
Mountain” of the Theban necropolis. Here a few ruins of ancient date 
indicate the names of the rulers. It was here too that, more than twenty 
years ago, two quite modest sarcophagi belonging to these Pharaoiis were 
brought to light by some Arabs in search of gold, and unconscious of what 
a treasure they had found. 

In that part of the city of tlie dead wliich nowadays goes among the 
inhabitants by tire name of Assassif, those sarcoiAiagi were found, only lightly 
covered with sand and rubble and one of them containing the embalmed oody 
of a king, his head adorned with a royal circlet. The cover of tlie casket 
was richly gilded, and the sacred symbols which deoJeed t)io central strip 
soon revealed the name of Pharaoh Antef in tlic royal cartouche. 

In the year 1854 [says Brugseh'.! when I for the first time stayed on the 
banks of Llie Nile, I had the imhoped-for good fortune to stumble, in a iumlior 
room in the house of the Greek consul, across the coftiu of a second Antef, who 
was notably distinguished from the first by his cognomen of " the Great” 

The black rocks of tlie island of Konosso, near Osiris’s favoured island of 
Philte above the Eirst Catcaract, preserve the memory of the Mentuhotep (II) 
who bore the royal name of Nob-laui-Ra, “Sun oi tlio Lord of the Goun- 
Liy.” A sculpture chiselled in the hard stone shows the Pharaoh as the 
conquoror of thirteen peoples, and as the devout servant of his original pro- 
genitor Khein or Amsu, the famous god of Oopto.s. The place of this name 
(Qobt it was called by tiie Egyptians) had at tliat time a groat reputation. 

This Meiitiiliolep also appears perpetuated on the wall in the rocky 
valley, togetlior with lus mother, Araa. He had, so his inscription distinctly 
says, caused a deep well, ten cubits iii diametev, to be sunk in the waterless, 
de.golat 0 waste, in order to provide reviving draughts of fresh water for all 
pilgrims witli their beasts of burden end all men whom the king had com- 
missioned to quarry stone iu the hot valley. 

Another inscription, dated the 15tli of Paophi in the second year of the 
reign of our Mentuhotep, next commemorates the god Khem, “the Lord of 
the Peoples of this Wilderness, ” then renders homage to otlier heavenly 
beings, and informs us how it was marvellously coutiived to convey the 
gigantic blocks of stone Nileward to serve for the future housing of tlie 
royal corpse. A high dignitary, Ameneinlmt by name, and appointed bo 

’ 'L'tis tvansUtioa fioin Bvttgsch's OesckiehU Aegyptensvniar den Pharaonen, including tlio mrittcs 
on llio Uvo aucceocliiig pages, is ropioduooi! mth nckiiowlfldgiaoiits to Hr. John ilurmy. 
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Hunerinteud all works of tho kind for Pliaraoli,_ received an express order io 
Kaid the heavy load of the sareopliagns and its cover from the mounUuus 

Long was of the task, for ilio imglit3ym.ss 

of hewvf stone measiA-ed eight cubits in length, whilst tlie proportion of Ins 
to the breadth and height waa as four to two. When rich offei’ings had 
been made to the gods, three thousand strong men miccccaed in moving the 
gigantic weight of stone from its place, and in rolling it down the valley to 

We have less information respecting the other Mentuhntep, whose pyra- 
mid bears the name of Klm-asu, “tho most shining pliiee. A tombstone 
found in the carefully explored valley of Ahydos commemoraies the priest 
ulio presented the offerings of the dead to the departed king at the pyramid. 

The list of kings closes with Sank)i-ka-Ra, the iifty-oighth of the long 
series of Abydos The rock valley of Hammamat commemorates Inm in an 
inscription of the highest value. From Coptos the way led Ihrongli wator- 
deserts toward the coast of tho Ked Sea, and was mnch Jieipientod bj' 
meroliauts, who, for the sake of profit, ventured life ujul limh, and utter pain- 
ful wanderings on desert paths trusted themsolves in the luvrhonv to frail 
veft.sehs, tliat tlioy might steer for the southern regions of tho fartliei' cohhIh 
and bring valuable goods, principally costly spices full of sweet .Havours, baek 
from the laud of Punt to their native country and tho tomploH of tbo gods. 


THE VOYAGE TO PUNT 

XJndei' the name of Punt, tho ancient inhabitants of Kamit understood a 
distant country, washed by tho groat sea, full of valleys and hills, i'i({h in 
ebony and other valuable w'oods, in incense, balsam, precious motals ami 
stones ; rich also in animals, Cor there are camelopards, chcolahs, panthers, 
dog-iieaded apes, and long-tailed monkeys. Winged oreatiU’cs with Htrango 
feathers flew up to tho boughs of wonderful trees, o.spooially of Llio inoonsu 
tree and the cocoanut palm. Such was the conception of the Egyptian Ophiv, 
doubtless the coast of the modern Somaliland, wliicii lies in view of Arabia, 
though divided from it by the sea. 

According to the old dim legend, the land of Punt was tho primeval 
dwelling of the gods. From Punt the heavenly beings had, hoadud by Amen, 
Ilorus, and Huthor, passed into tho Kile Valley. T’ho passage of tlio gods 
had consecrated tho coast lauds, wliich the waters of tlio itod Sou washed us 
far as Piinb and whose very name “God’s land” ('ra-notcir) recalls tins 
legend. Amen is called Haq, that is, “ King of Punt," lUithov Hunilarly, 
•' Lady and Ruler of Punt,” while Hor was spoken of as “the holy moriiiiig 
star which rises westward from the laud of Punt.” To tlii.H same country 
belongs that idol of Bes, the ancient figure of the deity in the land of Punt, 
who m frccpienfc wanderings obtained a footing, not only in Egypt, hut in 
Arabia and other countrie.s of Asia, as far aa the Greek islands. Tho dcdorniod 
hguro of Bes, with its grinning visage, is none other than Lho l)onoYo]ont 
Dionysus [Biicchns], who, pilgrimaging through the world, dispeiiHOH gontlo 
inanner.s, peace, and cheerfnlne.ss to the nations with ji lavish luuul. 

It w’us under Sankh-kii-Ra that the first Ophlr-voyagc io Punt and 0])hii' 
was accoinplished. According to the words of the inscription, everything 
wlneh might bo serviceable to the expedition was wisely arnuigcd bui'orc- 
Imiiil, and Pliaraoh selected as its leader and guide the noble ITiinnn, wlni 
gives the following account of it : 
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“ I was despatched to conduct tlie ships toward the land of Piint, to 
fetch Pharaoh sweet-smelling spices, which tho princes of the red country 
collect with fciie fear and anxiety which he inspires in all peoples. And I 
started from tho city of Coptos.” — “And his majesty gave the order that 
Llie armed men who were to accompany me should come from the southern 
land of the Thebai'd.” 

After a defaced portion in the inscription, which was fairly long, and of 
which enough had been preserved to show that in the course of the story 
there was some account of how tho armed force was iirovided for offence and 
defence against the enemy, and how the king’s ofiicers, with stone-cutters and 
other work-people, accompanied the tram, Hamm continues : 

“ And I journeyed thence with a host of three thousand men, and came 
through the place of the red hamlet, and through a culUvated land. I had 
skins prepared and barrows to convey the water-jars to the number of twenty. 
And every one of my people carried a burden daily . . . and another 
adjusted tho load. And I had a reservoir dug twelve rods in length in a 
Avood, and two basins at ai>lace called Ataliet, one of them a rod and tAventy 
cubits, and the other a rod and thirty cubits. And I made another' in Ateb, 
toil oubita by ten each way, that it might hold Avator a cubit deep. I’lioreaftev 
I came to the harbour lOAvn of Soba (?), and I Iwd cargo vessels built to 
bring commodities of every kind. And I made a great sacriPioe of oxen, coavs, 
and goats. And when I returned from Seba (?) I had fulfilled the king’s 
ooinmand, foi* f brought hint all kinds of coniinoditios, Avliicli I Jiad found in 
the harbours of tlie sacred country. And I descended into tho street of 
Uak and Rohan, and took with mo valuable stones for tlie statues of the 
houses of God. Tlie like has never been since there were kings, and such 
things were uevor done by any blood relations of the king who were sent 
to tliose places since tho time (tho rule) of the sun-god lla. And I did 
thus for the king on account of the great favour he clierishecl for me.” 

M. Ciiabas, who first rendered this important inscriptiou and its contents 
intelligible, has joined to his translation some valuable remarks concerning 
the diveotion of the desert road from Coptos to the Rod Sea. By this means 
we may satisfy oursolves that already in those remote times, the ancient 
Egyptians had opened a road b^ which to establish communication with the 
laud of Punt, and to transport its i>roduct3 — rare aud costly commodities — 
to the valley of the Nile. 

In his description of the journey, Hunnuspealis of iivopriiiDipnl camps, at 
Avliich the wanderers rested, and menaiid animals (then only donkeys, the only 
beast of burden referred lo, at least at tliis period) fortified themselves for the 
toilsome journey in the enjoyment of tho fz’esh drinking-Avater. It is, more- 
over, tills same road Avhich, even in the time of the Ptoleinics and Romans, 
led from Coptos in the direction of the sunrise, to the harbour of Leukos 
Liineii (noAV ICosseir), on the Rod Sea, tho great higJiway and commercial 
route of the merchants of all countrios, who carded on a trade in the 
wondrous products of Arabia and India, the bridge of nations which oneo 
connected Asia and Europe, 

Althougli, in vieAV of the most recent discoveries, wo must no longer 
regard Punt and tho oft referred to “sacred country” as the exclusive des- 
ignation of the southern and western coasts of Arabia itself, still nothing is 
more probable than that, already in the reign of King Sankh-ka-Ra, five and 
twenty centuries before tho beginning of our era, the Egyptians had some 
knoAvledge of the coasis of Yemen and of the I-Iadraniaut on the opposite side 
of the sea, which lay in sight of the incense-bearing mountains of Punt and of 
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the sacred country. Here, in those regions, should, {is it sooins to iig, that 
mysterious place be sought ■which, iu remotely prcliistorie Linios, senL forth 
the restless Cushite nations oversea from Arabia, like swiinna of loousis, to 
plant themselves on the highly favoured coasts of Punt and ilio “ siicrod 
country,” and to extend their wanderings further inland in a westerly and 
northerly direction.^ 

THE TWELFTH DYNASTY 


It is hal'd to keep in mind the long sweep of those inoiigro Hgyptiaii 
0111001016*5, but it must not be forgotten that we ai'O handling clyimslies of 

long duration and not singlo 
reigns. 

It was not wiLlioui a strug- 
glo that tho X.IIth Dynaaty 
■was ostahlishod, and the first 
years of tho reign ot the "lM\o- 
ban king AiuouomUat wovo 
Uarosacd by tliu t!ous])[raiuus 
ami plots of tlioso wlio con- 
testcaJiifi oluim to tho tlirone. 

In tho In8i>‘notio7is to liin 
son, UaerUen 1, tho king sjiys r 
“ When niglil ctuno I lotik' an 
hour of Odso. I HU’ot(!luHl my- 
self on tho Bolt noneh in my 
paUoo and sought vepoHO, 
my epirit luul nearly sue- 
cmnbod to nbop, wlinii lo ! 

tlioy gaihnrod tliomsolvuH to. 
gethei* in Jirnis against mo, 
and I booiiino as woiik as a 
serpent of tlio ii(3ld. Thou 
1 arose to light with my own 

no tei m ‘“Tf }} ' backed nn avmwl loe/lwfef wLo ""o) Imll 

no rm eiso ot foutune. And it won to this fovco o£ cliariiotBi' lluU- Uio kini? 

owed Ins snooesa. Never m my life liavo I given way,” Jus ooiUimicH “eitlior 

n n grasshopper phgne or in conspiracies tet afoot u U o n I m , or v In 

riie .soutli of Memphis was the final secno of striieolo ainunst tlm now 
dynasty, hot after the mnrender of tho fortiflod town oi Tilm tlu, wholn 

to o?fhe"el^^^ Amenemlml. who now clovol.nd him, self 

Nuhkn^au? AsktiS iT • t-l>o Lihyan.s, 

af bulk Z thi™TOrof‘llm onT’ «'»y f?«sNt tofikhor 

was erpially' ignored I have had the if t 'n •'1“ wise luid unwko 

I have' .sp.4„d faZ [Elcphanlino], 

™.for niy sway, for my orders have been ohey;i= f S 
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source of love ; I have overthrown the lion and killed the crocodile. I 
liave conquered the Uauat, I have taken the Hazau captive, and I have 
forced the Sati [Asiatics] to follow me like harriers.” 

In Nubia the king had the gold mines reopened which had been 
abandoned since the time of Pepi. 

As Araenemhat was not young when he ascended the throne, lie began 
to feel the effects of age after reigning nineteen years, and this led to his 
making his son, Usertsen I, co^regent with himself with all the titles and 
prerogatives of royalty. “I raised thee from a subject,” he writes in the 
Instructions, “ I granted thee the free use of thy arms that thou inightest be 
feared on that account. As for mo, I arrayed myself in the fine stuffs of 
iny palace so as to look like one of the flowers of my garden. I perfumed 
myself as freely as if the essences 
were drawn like water from the 
cisterns.” 

At the end of some years the 
king took so little active part in 
the government, that his name 
was often omitted in the mouu- 
inonts beside that of his sou j but 
he still gave wise counsels from 
the palace where lie lived in retire- 
ment. To the wisdom of his ad- 
vice much of the prosperity of 
Egypt was due, and such a repu- 
tation for ruling did the old king 
acquire, that in a treatise, com- 
posed by a contemporary, on the 
art of governing, tlie writer repre- 
sents him rising like a god and 
addressing his son : “ Thou reignest 
over two worlds, thou dost govern 
three regions. Act better than thy 
predecessors, maintain harmony 
between thy subjects and thyself 
lest they succumb to fear ; sit not 
by tliyself in their midst, do not 
take to thy heart and tieat as thy 
brother oiily liim tliat is rich and 
of high degree, neither accord thy 
friendship to newcomers whose 
devotion is not proved.” 

In support of his Instructions 
the old king gives a resume of his 
life, of which some extracts have 
been already given. Although 
only three pages long, this little work became quite a classic, and kept its 
place a thousaud years, for at the time of the XIXth Dynasty, it was still 
copied in the schools and studied as an exercise of style by young scribes.^ 

Nothing is more illustrative of the state of Egypt and the neighbouring 
countries at this period than certain passages from the memoirs of an adven- 
turer named Sineh. Arrived at the court of a little Asiatic chief, who asks 
for an account of the power of the Egyptian sovereign, and who was sur- 
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a sw 
ifj alert 


and to non ; “ My is oaUort ‘ Uio benowloul god ’ i mid Uio 

under the control of a ™ei, ^ nationa, aa the powor dE Iho 

terror of him extends to aU tho Buiiounmug^^ of meknosa. I told liim 

goddess grEint thee iminuMity.’ HiH Hon, Uhoi'Lsoh, 

mythougUsaudUe^ in’aoagea^Ius fatbor’s bueiiiess; lie is an ineoinptu- 
entered the palace, loi jie mi ^ g coiiiisoUor wise in his dcBigns, 

rot vboT- -d rorsTi ms vvm. no 00.4™ 

benevolent in ms acoicoa, wi B . , . i^y io ronnuns m the 

toveign atatca 'f kV^ i« »>'- 

palace. He 13 a buve man, w i^lves [oi-wiu'il mill .sciiUei-R Iho 

cauallodi ^yhen of Vavl.s S malrcB Uio band of 

the'^wemy 'feS, those whom be strikes iiovof moro Utt the bmuc. Ho 

" w“ /mrfmhako Idm. Ho 

.H and oeady. He i, a lion T 

ill armour at i)io sight of tlio hoHls, and 
leaves nothing Htandiiig bohiiid him ; 
he is a valiant man riiHliing forward at 
tlio sight of hauler ilo sewes Uia 
biicklei\ ho bounds forward and kills 
without a second blow. Ntdiody can 
withstand his arrow; hoforo ho boiidb 
liis bow^ tho barliai’ians ileo in front of 
him like liuros, for tho grout goddosH 
has connnaudod him to slay (>ho.so who 
ignore her naino, and whon lio attiudcs, 
he spares not. All arc laid low. lIo 
is a wonderful friend, who Icnows hoNV 
to win lovo 5 his oomitry loves him 
moro than horsolf, and rejoices in him 
moro than in a god ; and both men and 
■women aro prompt Lo render liiin 
homage. Ifoisking; heliiisconiniaudod 
ever since ho wa.s horn ; tho mil ion has 
multiplied mider Idm, tlio iiuiciuo lioing 
of a divine csseiiGO by whom this land 
rojoiccs to bo govoriind. ILo lias en- 
larged tho frontiers of tho Soutli, whilst 
not coveting tho region of the North. He has subjugated l.ho Asiatios and 
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coiKiuercd the Nemashatu. 

The co-regenoy of Usertsen I with Amenomhafc I, in.stitutod ton years 
liefore the king’s death, led to Usertaea’s being aocopled as succoHsor to his 
father wilhmit any opposition. And following Ids parent’s oxauipUi, this 
kinrr f after fnrtv-bvvo veara'l annnintftd hia snn. A7nonr\Tn1in.h TT. 1,n Im no-rnn’mit 
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Killy reigns in which there is no proof of co-regoncy aro those of Useriaou 
HI and Queen Sebek-neferu-Ra (the Schemioplms of Mniioiho), who was 
the last of the dynasty, which had lasted 213 years, 1 month, and 27 days, 
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Tlie history of the Xllth Egyptian dynasty is certainly given -with 
greater accuracy and completeness than that of any of the others. In spite 
of the clelicienciea in the biographies of the eight nionarohs, and the accounts 
of their wars, we have an uninterrupted survey of the development of their 
policy, and even after the lapse of four thousand years and more, we can 
form a fair idea of tlie Egypt of the period. As engineers, soldiers, friends 
of art, and patrons of agriculture, they were iiid.efaiig<able in their work of 
aggrandising the country. With the enlargeiuent of the boundaries of the 
kingdom, the hordes of barbarians on the frontiers were dispersed, Nubia was 
conquered 5 the valley of the Middle Nile, from the First Cataract to the 
h’ourbh, was colonised j the supply of water was more equalised by the crea- 
tion of Lake Mceris and a system of canals j and towns like Ilcliopolis, 
Thebes, Tanis, and a hundred others of less repute, were adorned with fine 
buildings. Egypt, in fact, at this time, was in a most prosperous state, and 
if later she obtained more ronown by her Asiatic wars and distant con- 
quests, the period of this dynasty, when each generation of Pharaohs followed 
in the other’s steps of good administration, was the most happy and peaceful 
of all. 

The two scenes of warfare of the Pharaohs at this period were Syria on the 
oast of the Delta, and Nubia, properly ao called, on the south of Elephantine. 
One would have thought that the large tracts of eand, separating the Syrians 
from Egypt, would have prevented any inoursious from that quarter. But 
the nomadic tribes made such inroads on that district that a series of for- 
tresses Jiad to bo built from the lied Sea to the Nile, to protect the entrance 
of the Wady Tumilat from the hordes j and this wall, begun by Ameneinhat 
and continued by liis successors, marked tho extreme limit, at that time, of 
the empire of the Pharaohs in this direction. Beyond stretched the desert, 
a world almost unknown to tho Egyptians at that time. 

Of the people of Syria and Palestine they had only vague ideas brought 
thitlier by tho caravans or brouglit to tho ports in tho Mediterrauean by 
sailors who had been there. Sometimes, however, a party of emigrants, or 
oven wholo tribes, driven from their country by misery or revolutions, would 
arrive and settle in Egypt. One of the bas-reliefs of tho tomb of Khnum- 
lioLep depicts the arrival of such a party. It represents thirty-seven men, 
women, and children, brought before the governor of the noine of Mali, to 
whom they present a sort of greenish jiaint, called mosKiiiit, and two boxes. 
They aro armed like Egyptians with bows, javelins, axes, and clubs j one of 
them plavs, as lie walks, on an instrument resembling an old Grreek lyre in 
shape. The cut of their dress, the brillianoy and good taste of tho fringed 
and patterned materials, tho elegance of most of the tilings they have with 
them, testify to an advanced stage of civilisation, albeit inferior to that of 
Egypt. Asia already supxiliod Egypt with 3 lavo.s, perfumes, cedar wood, and 
cedar easoiioes, enamelled precious stones, lapis-lazuli, and tho embroidered 
and dyed stuffs of which Chaldea retained the monopoly until tho time of 
the Romans. c 

Tho monuments of this great period provoked wonder among the ancients, 
and the old traveller and historian Horodotus thus describes the marvels of 

Egypt: a 

?.[ONU?.raNTB or TIIB TWEL3?Tff DYKTA-STY : A. GLASSICJAL VIEW 

It was the resolution of all tho princes to leave behind them a common 
monument of their fame : — With this view, beyond tlio Lake Mceris, near 
the City of Crocodiles, they constructed a labyrinth, which exceeds, I can 
H. w. — vor,. 1 . I 
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truly say, all that has been said of it ; whoever will Uko the troublo to cum. 
pare them, will Imd all tlie works of Greece much inferior to this, both m 
E^eUrcl to the workmanship and expense. The toinplos of Ephesus and 
Samos may lustly claim admiration, and the Pyramids may im lyidiutlly bo 
compared to many of the magnificent structures of Greece, but oven these 
are inferior to the Labyrinth. It is composed of twelve courts, all of which 
are covered j their entranoea are opposite to each otlier, six to the iiortli and 
six to bho south ; one wall encloses the whole ; the apartments are of two 
khirls there are fifteen hundred above the surface of the ground, and as 
many beneath, in all three thousand. Of the former I speak from my own 
knowledge and observation ; of the latter, from the informiition I received. 

The Egyptians who had the care of the subterraneous aiairtmonts would 
nob suffer me to see them, and the reason they alleged was, that in these 
were preserved the sacred evocodvles, and the bodies of the kings who cou- 
atructed the labyrinth t of these therefore I presume not to apeak ; but the 
upper apartments I myself examined, and I pronounce tliem among the 
greatest efforts of human industry and art- 

The almost infinite number of winding passages throngli tlio cliffovont 
courts, exoited. my wannest admiration : from spacious halls I pivssod throngli 
smaller apartments, and from them again to large and mugnilioont courts, 
almost without end. The ceilings and walls are nil of niarblo, tlio latter 
richly adorned with the finest sculpture ; around each court arc pillars of 
the whitest and most polished marble : at the point whore tho labyrinth ter- 
minates, stands a pyramid one hundred and sixty cubits high, having largo 
figures of animals engraved on its outside, and tho ontranoo to it is hy a snh- 
terraneoua path. 

Wonderful as this labyrinth is, the Lake Moaria, near which it etauds, in 
still more extraordinary : the circumference of this is three tlinusand six hun- 
dred stadia, or sixty schasni, which is the length of Egypt about tho uoust. 
This lake stretches itself from north to souldi, and in iU doepost parts in 
two hundred cubits j it is entirely the produce of human industry, wliioh 
indeed the work itself testifies, for in its centre niuy bo seou two pyramids, 
each of which is two hundred cubits above and as many bonoutli tho water j 
upon the summit of each is n colossal statue of marble, in a sitting attitiulo. 
The precise altitude of these pyramids is consequently four huiulrod oubita ; 
these four hundred cubits, or one hundred orgyiJc, aro adaptod to a atadium 
of six hundred feet j an orgyia is six feet, or four oubits, for a foot is four 
palms, and a cubit six. 

The waters of the lake are not supplied by springs j tho ground which it 
occupiw is of itself remarkably dry, but it communicates by a aoerct oliauuol 
with tlie Nile ; for six months the lake empties itself into tho Nile, and tho 
remaining six the Nile supplies the lake. During tho six months in whioh 
the waters of the lake ebb, the fishery which is hero carried on furiiisbos ilio 
royal treasury with a talent of silver everyday; but as soon as tlio Nile 
begins to pour its waters into the lake, it produces no more than twoniy niiiuo. 

Line silver which the fishery of this lake produced was, says Larchor, 
appropriated to find the queen with clothes and perfume.] 

phabitaiita affirm of this lake, that it has a aubterraiicoua pasBage in- 

5k ^ the west, to the mountains above Mempliia, wliore it 

^ ^ anxious to know what booume 
5 hi fbk '''' ' somewhere have necessarily been heaped up iu dig- 

hS E of iw’ I' fruitless. I made inqidrios ooncert 

‘ ^ ° lived nearer the lake. I was the more willing to believe 
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them, when they told me where it was carried, as I had before heard of a 
similar expedient used at Nineveh, an Assyrian city. Some robbers, who 
were solicitous to get possession of the immense treasures of Sardauapalus, 
King of Nineveh, which were deposited in siibterraiieovis apavtinents, began 
from the place wlierc they lived to dig under ground, in a direction towards 
them. Having taken the most accurate measurement, they continued their 
mine to the palace of the king; as night approached they regularly emptied 
the earth into the Tigris, which flows near Nineveh, and at length accom- 
plished their purpose. A plan entirely similar was executed in Egypt, ex- 
cept that the work was here carried on not by night but by day ; the Egjp- 
tians threw the earth into the Nile, as they dug it from the trench ; thus it 
wiia regularly dispor-sed, lUid this, as they told me, was the process of the 
lake’s formation.fi 

Thus Herodotus explains what he but faintly understood ; his trnnslatoi 
Willivuii Beloe has added the following commentary ;a 

Plerodotiis, Diodorus, and Pompouius Mela differ but little in opinion 
concerning its extent. The design of it was probably to hinder the Nile 
from overflowing the country too mucli, which was effected by drawing off 
such a quantity o£ water, when it was apprehended that there might be an 
inundation sumoient to hurt the laud. [The regulation of the Nile floods 
has been aooomiDlished in the latter part of the nineteenth century, by dams 
elsowhore described.] Tlie water, Pococke observes, is of a disagreeable 
muddy taste, and almost us salt as the sea, which quality it probably con- 
tracts from the nitre that is in the earth, and the salt which is every year 
left in the mud. The circumference of the lake at present is no more 
than, fifty leagues. T.avehev sayawe muat diRliugwiaU betwixt the lakeit 556 lf, 
and the canal of communication from tlie Nile; that the former was tho 
work of nature, the latter of art. This canal, a most stupendous effort of 
art, is still entire; it is called Bahr Yusuf, tho canal of Joseph. According 
to Savary it is forty leagues in lengtli. 

There were two other canals with sluices at their mouths, from tho lake 
to the river, which wore alternately simt and opened when the Nile increased 
or decreased. This ivork united every advantage, and supplied tho deficien- 
cies of a low imuidation, by retaining water which would uselessly Jiavo been 
expended in the sea. It was still more benelicial when tho increase of the 
Nile was too great, by receiving that superfluity whicli would heave prevented 
seed-time. Were the canal of Joseph cleansed, tho ancient luouuds repaired, 
and tho sluices restored, this lake might again serve the same purposes. The 
pyramids described by Herodotus no longer exist, neither are they men- 
tioned by Strabo. 

When it is considered that this was tho ivork of an individual, and that 
its object was the advantage and comfort of a numerous people, it mu.st be 
agreed, witli jM. Savary, that the king wlio constructed it performed a far 
more glorious work than either the Pyramids or the Labyrinth.® 

The Sphinx itself is hardly more distinctly Egyptian than the ruins of 
Kavnak, a solemn memorial of Old Thebes. The famed Egyptologist, Lepsius, 
visited the region and described the impression the ruins made on him as 
follows :« 

THE EUINS OE KAENAK 

The river hero divides the broad valley into two unequal parts. On the 
west side it approaches close to the precipitous Libyan range, ivhich there 
projects j on the eastern side it bounds a wide fruitful plain, extending 
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a, far as Mcilainat, a spot aitimleil on tbb bowler of tl\e Arabian Desert, 
Neveral hours distant. On this side stood the actual town of Tliebusj 
uhich seems to have been chiefly grouped round the two great templog of 
Karnak and huxor, sitnated above half an liour apart. ICiirnak lios inore 
to the north, and farther removed from the Nile 5 Luxor is now actually 
wa'.hed Ijy the waves of tho river, and may oven formerly have been Uie har- 
bour of the city. The west aide of the nyer contained the necropolis of 
Xiiobos. and nil the temples which stood here referred more or less to the 
worship of the dftPid •, indeed, all the inhabitants of this part, which was 
afterwards coniprehendcd hy the Greeks under tho name of Memnonia, 
scorn to have been principally occupied with the care of the dead and thair 
tombs. Tlie former extent of the Memnonia may be now distinguished 
by (Jnrinib and Medinct Habu, places situated at the northern and soiitliorn 
extremities. 

A survey of the Theban nioimments naturally begins with the ruin.g of 
Kiirnak. Hero stood the giont royal temple of the hundrod-gated "I'hebos, 
winch was dedicated to Amc«-Ra, the King of the Gods, and to tlis peoiillar 
b)<.al god of tho city of Amou, so oallod after lunv (No-Amen, DiospoUs). 
Ap, along with tho feminine article Tap, from which the Greeks made 
Thol^e, \v.i 3 tho name of one particular .sauctuary of Amen. It is also 
often employed in hieroglyphics in tho singular, or still more frequently in 
plural (Napu), as the name of the town ; for which reason tho Greeks iintu- 
r.ill}’, without clmnging the article along with it, gcnornlly iiBod tlio plural 
The wiiolo idstory of the Egyptian monarchy, after tho city of 
Amen was raised to bo one of tho two royal residencca in the land, is con- 
nocted wdth tiiia temple. All dynasties emulated in the glory of having 
coutributed their share to the enlargement, embellishment, or restoration of 
tins national hauctuary. 

It was founded hy their first king, the mighty TJsertsen I, under tho Old 
fheban Royal Dynasty (Xtith of Manetho), between 2400 and 2300 n.u., mul 
mn now exhibits sojno ruins in tjic centre of the building from tlmt period 
heanuK tUc aatuc of tlu? kmg. Duiiug the dynasties imuicdiately sueoeed- 
iig, which for several centuries groaned uiufer the yoke of the vioLorioiis 
n ^ was also deserted, mirl noUdng 


lanctuiuy a 


^ the ..„e ,, . 'tClS'l.ull-Sro? 

ti'Wiuds the i,Quthwest, in front of those erected 1 r 

How four lofty pylons formed the n.n^ni? . ^ Tehiitimes 1 , so tlmt 

t-miple on tliis sidl niugnificent eutrauoe to the principal 

ditcenthand ^«urtSth c^ntrn^^^^ 
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Dynasty ; for Seti I, tlie father of Ramses Meii-Amen, added in Hie original 
axis of the temple the most magniflcent hall of pillars that ^vas ever seen 
ill Egypt or elsewhere. The stone roof, supported by 13-1 columns, covers 
a space of 161 feet in depth, and 320 feet in breadtli. Each of the twelve 
central columns is 36 feet in oircumfereuco, and 66 feet high beneath the 
architrave ; the other columns, 40 feet high, are 27 feet in circumference. 

It is impossible to describe the overwhelming impression whicli is experi- 
enced upon entering for the first time into this forest of columns, and wauder- 
ing from one range into the other, between the lofty figures of gods and 
Idngs on every side represented on them, projecting sometimes entirely, some- 
times only in part. Every surface is covered with various sculptures, now 
in relief, now sunk, which were, however, only completed under the succes- 
sors of the builder ; most of lliem, indeed, by his son Ramses Meri-Ameii. 
In front of this hypostyle hall was placed, at a later period, a great hypas- 
thral court, 270 by 320 feet in extent, decorated on the sides oul}’^ with colon- 
nades, and Gutcred by a magnificent pylon. 

The principal part of the temple terminated here, comprising a length of 
1170 foot, not including the row of sphinxes in front of its external pylon, 
nor the peculiar siiuotuary which was placed by Ramses Mori-Auicn directly 
beside the wall farthest back in the temple, and with the same axis, but 
turned iu such a manner that its entrance was on the opposite bide. Includ- 
ing those onhu’gQmciits, the entire length must have niiiountod to nearly 
2000 foet, reckoning to tlio mo.st southern gate of the external wall, which 
surrounded Lho whole space, which was of nearly equal breadth. The later 
dynastio.s, who now found tlie principal temples completed on all sides, but 
who also wore dealvona of contrlbvitiug tlieii’ shave to the embellUluneiit of 
this oentro of tho Theban worship, began partly to erect separate small 
templos on tho largo lovel space which was surrounded by the above-men- 
tioned eiioloaiu'0-WHll, partly to extend tliose temples also oxterjially./ 

In almost unfailing sequence decline follows glory; and now, having seen 
tho ruined inojmmouts of the Theban Kingdom, we may turn to consider 
the ruin of her power.<» 

a’lIE FALL OF THE THEBAN KINGDOM 

The new family (Xlllth Dynasty) which ascended the throne with 
Sebokhotep I, soems, from numerous similarities of name, to have been 
connected with tho previous dynasty; for instance, two of its rulers took 
the prename of Amonemhat I, and their surname, generally supposed to 
have been derived from the god’.s name Sebek, is linked to the name of the 
last queen, Sebek-noferu-Ra. 

Scbokliotop I appears only ouco in the monuments, in a measurement of 
tho height of tho Nile at Knmineh in tlie first year of his reign; besides 
him only the sixth of his successors, with the remarkable name of Amenle- 
Antof-Ameuomhat are on tho two altar tablets of the Tliebau Amen. 

Evidently none of those reigns was of long duration; usurpations and 
probably also revolts of the noraarchs shook the kingdom, as at the end of 
tho Vlth dynasty. 

ThG Turin papyrus contains a. gap at Ranseneb, the eleventh or twelfth 
successor of Sohekhotep I. Most of the rulers of the next family (about 
fifteen in number) are known to us only by single moninnonts, and wo see 
that they still rule tlio united Idngdoms of Usertsen III, from Tanis to 
Semiieh, albeit in a .stormy fashion. Certainly one must not estimate the 
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accounts of their power and LrilUancy too highly, aa has been the case lately. 
They have left us only short inscriptions and statues, some of which are 
masterpieces of work, and nlbeit the former are of short reigns and very 
circumscribed, lliey are full of significance. The fact that the sixth 
king boie the name of Mermesha (i.e. General) shows that he was an 
usurper. We have two colossal statues of this ruler, found in Tains. Tlie 
tenth king, Neferhotep, was the son of a private person, brought perhaps by 
marriiige near to the throne, and we find the name of tins ruler here and 
there on temple buildings at Karnak and Abydos ; and finally the live reigns, 
of which wc know the duration are only very short; all these are iioints 
which Crist a clear light on the condition of Egypt at the time. 

The above-named Neferhotep, who reign^ eleven years, seems to bavo 
been the most powerful ruler of the period; this great ruler ajjpears witli 
Ids family in inboriptions in the district of the First Cataract (Assuan, 
Konoaso, Schol) and in the temple of Karnak, also in a large and very 
interesting in.scription at Abydos, and the museum of Bologna lias a 
statue o[ him, as well aa of his second son, Sebekhotep V (ICha-nefer-Ra). 
The elder, Sehathor, died after a reign of a few months. There was a colos- 
sal granite statue of Sebekhotep V found at Tanis, another far in the Nubian 
country on the island of Arqo, far above tlie Second Cataract, and tlie Louvre 
has two more. There is frequent mention of him at Kariiak. 'I'lie tliree 
last ruler.s of tins liouse are of no great iniportunco. Far less is knoivii of 
th(} next rulers than of the above. Their names, probably about a liundrcd, 
are divided into dynasties and fill nearly five divisions of the Turin papyrus. 
Where ^YC have dates, there are, on the whole, about twonty-two, moro or 
less recognisable ; they show that the reigns were of short duration, a few 
months, one or two years, and, far more rarely, three or four years. There 
IS only one case of a longer reign, and that won in the ease of the fir.U ruler 
01 the new lionsc, Mer-nefer-Ka Ai, who reigned thirteen years, emht inonilia 
and eighteen days. ’ fe 

It follows that only a very few of these ki)ig.s are knoum to ns through 
the monuments, and tho n,ujoviiy only by insignificant memorials. Their 
lamcH appoav onW occaawn»lly in the stone quames at Hftniinamal, or in 
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^jOv trnora cli- tiie noiiie. Tiiey are as important for this period ns tlie (TinvPH 
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kings from Xois (Saklm)^ in the -western Delta, included Libyan foreign 
rulers who occupied the Delta. 

But the chief invaders of this time were an Asiatic race who made a 
violent attack on the power of the Pharaohs at Thebes. They were the 
Mentu, or, aa they aro now called, the Menfcu of Satefc, that is “ the barbarous 
Asiatic country.” They were called the Shepherds or Hyksos by their 
contemporaries and by Mauetho. ' 

or what race tlie H3drsos were, is not known. Some points in the account 
show that we have here to do witli an invasion of Bedouin races, one of those 
frequent raids upon cultivated land by nomads of the desert. 

Among tlie latest opinions on the subject is one that ascribes to the 
Hyksos a partly Semitic and partly Turanian origin, and accounts for their 
settling in Egypt by their being crowded out of western Asia in the 
numeroua race conflicts of which that part of the world was the arena. The 
expelled people could find no resting-place oniong the wild hordes of Syria, 
and moved on to the peaceful and fertile valley of the Nile. 

It is certain that Semitic and Canaanitish, not Arabic, elements penetrated 
to Egypt under the Hyksos. The Egyptian language was subsequently 
spriimed with Ganaanitisli words; the specifically Canaanitish divinities 
Baal Astarte (in the feminine form), Anit, Reshpu, etc., were afterwards 
extensively worshipped in the eastern Delta, and in the whole of Egypt. In 
the next centuries wo find Canaanitish proper names everywhere. 

More accurate information on the invasion of tho Hylcsos is wanting. It 
is certain that they settled in Lower Egypt, where they founded a state 
whioli they ruled according to tho Egyptian fashion. Their chief seats were 
Avaris (I-ta-Uar), the border fortress built or enlarged by them, which is 
Pelusium, or a place a little to tlie south; and Taiiis, tlie powerful capital 
of the eastern Delta, ornamented by numerous buildings of the Xllth 
Dynasty and the real residence of the Hyksos kings. 

-It seems, moreover, certain that Memphis, and even the Fayiim, remained 
in their hands; but Upper Egypt was at most conquered only temporarily. 
Here ruled, during this epoch, the kings mentioned in tho five divisions 
of the Turin papyrus, and their successors, perhaps as tributary vassals, 
since they occasionally boar tho title of Haq, that is, Prince. 

King Meneptah, the sou of the great Ramses, speaks of this time as “ the 
epoch of the kings of Lower Egypt, since this land Qem was in their 
(power), and the accursed foo (Aad, the Plague) ruled at the time when the 
kings of Upper Egypt (were powerless).” 

It is very possible that the Hyksos pillaged Egypt in their conquests, 
but Manetho’s assertion that they systematically destroyed the temples and 
monuments is contradicted by the following facts. Tlie chief god they 
worshipped was Sutekh, or Sot -with the surname of “ the Golden,” by which 
the Suii-Baal is understood. Tlioy built him a great temple in Tanis, and 
liis cult was followed in the eastern Delta until later times. Pie was also 
called “ Lord of Avaris ” at this time. 

The Egyptian gods were, however, retained; tlie kings called themselves 
“sons of Ha” and, like the Egyptmn ruler,s, they chiefly begin theiv throne 
names with “Ha.” Egyptian cidture was generally adopted by the foreigners. 

The fact that we have a mathematical handbook under the rule of a 
Hyksos king, written “ according to old copies,” and that we have a scribe’s 
palette, presented by the same king to the scribe Atn, shows that writ- 
ing was in vogue under their rule. The monuments ascribed, to them, 
particularly the sphinxes with kings’ heads, found at Tanis, a group of 
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two men b^{oIe an altar witli fisli, the piece of a statue from ^fit-Faros 
in tile Kaynm, differ widely from the Egyptian type in features and 
apparel, hut the work is evidently tiiat of Egyptian artists, and most 
carefully execiUod. 

The length of tlie rule of the Hykaos is as unknown to xrs as the mimher 
of their kings. Mauetlio makes t\vo dynasties (Dynasties XV and XVI) 
rule, which, according to Josephus, reigned 611 years aUogelher over the 
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Dynasty, , 

kings mind for 151 years; and this is tlio era of the struggle for freedom, 
wliich ended with, tliie expulsion of the Hykgos. It is iinpossihlu for these 
figures to be correct, but there is no means of getting at the liistorical truili, 
even approximately. It can be said, however, that according to the monu- 
ments there is no gap of five hundred or more years bebwaRii the end of the 
Xllltli Dynasty and the beginning of the New ICingdom. The pedigrees 
of the nomarchs and nobles of El-Kab (Eileithyia) give names afler a few 
generations, which are undoubtedly contemboriineoiia with the Xlllth and 
XIVth Dynasties. 

The monuments of the first rulers of the New Kingdom in Tlmbos show 
the closest connection witii the more ancient Theban, and strikingly so with 
those of the Xltli Dynasty. There ia, certainly between tlie time of Anion- 
euihat and Sebakhotep and the New Kingdom, no distinctive break in cul- 
^rc and art similar to that between the Old Kingdom of Moniphis and the 
Xllth Dynasty. 

figures evidently to bevevy comderaUv Seme 

of the short-lived rulers of the Egyptian dynasties must bo regarded as cdjj- 
temporaueous with the Ilyksos kings and connected chrectly with the first 
nilera of the New Kmg, lorn who iimlertook the straggle for emaneipation. 

If wo a low 1 50 years for the first kings of the xfll Dynasty, - mid dates 
SX liundrecl years would be rec4ned^from tho end 

o! the Xllth Dynasty to the expulsion o! tho Hyksos under Aahmos. More- 

blfme lis ILJ " ^ y-i'™ 

f nm L .1 1 Dyiiastie.s is one of ^yhich wo liayo vorv 

1,'f i”? 

Xintii DynSy™' ““tempomneona with the 463 yeeia of tlio 

pciiod again m his £vXtIi Dynastv Africamie has included this 

by the invaders. Persuited, but Were ruled and almost, eolipsed 


je TO- 

eon- 
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temporary Egyptian sovereigns) is a Joint dynasty of tlyksos and Egyptians, 
The number of its kiuga is quite unknown, and its period witnessed the 
struggle of the two races which culminnted in the triumph of Aaiimcs I 
(XVlIIth Dynasty) and the restoration of the old nice. 

The following table, compiled from Petrie/* and keeping Ids dates, will 
show the siluatiun as viewed by this eminent a,uthovU,y : 


Uftlo 
II (' 


2505 

2112 


nyiirfily 


XIII, (00 Kings) . . 


Ycnis 


•its 


Onto 

II.C 


2008 


tlfkios Dynasty 


ll ycaia teforo llylisos camo to 

lirtwou. 


Tenrs 


XIV, (70 kinga) 


1928 

1738 

1087 


XVI, (8 kings) 

XVII, (V kings) 


1811 



101 


1008 


Uiiluiown period of lOO yeois dur- 
ing winch Hyksos li.nriecl 
Kgyplians. 


1788 

1087 


XV, (0 groat Ilyksos) 2fi0 ycara, 
XVII, (7 kings) 101 yaavs. 


THE uyicaoa RUL13 ; THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY 

It has boon moat fortunate for our study of antiquity that Josephus’^ 
aocount of the early history of his people was received by tlie Greeks witli 
doubt and denial. In an impassioned answer to his critics tlie great Jewish 
historian has preserved tlie only account we possess of the ai)pearance and 
fortunes of the Ilyksos in Egypt, although of course he is wrong in his the- 
ory tliat these people wore HobrcMT?. 

Ho quotes from MaiieUicJ: “'Phere was a king of ours whoso name was 
Tinifous.” (The identity of this king has never been cleterminad with 
certainty, It may have been Amonemliat IV (Xllth Dynasty) or Ka 
Amonemhat, the third king of the Xlllth.) “ Under him it came to pass, 1 
imow not how, that God waa averse to us, and there came, after a surprising 
manner, men of ignoble birth out of the eastern parts, and had boldness 
enough to make an expedition into our country, and witli ease subdued it 
by force, yet without our hazarding a battle with them.” 

It IB possible that this campaign of unvesiatod conquest \YaB accomplished 
with tlie aid of factors hitherto unknown on the African continent : the 
war chariot and the horse.® 

“ So when they had gotten those that governed us under their power, 
they afterwards burnt down our cities and demolished the temples of the 
gods, and used all the iuliabitants after a most barbaroua manner. At length 
tlioy made one of tliemselves king, whose name was Sahvtis j ho lived also at 
Memphis and made botli the tipjiev and lower regions pay tribute, and left 
garrisons in places that wero the most proper for ilicm. He chiefly aimed 
to secure the eastern parts, as foreseeing that the Assyrians, who had tlien 
the greatest power, would be desirous of that kingdom and invade tliem ; and 
as he found in the Saite [Sctlxroite] nome, a city very proper for his pur- 
pose, and which lay upon the Jiubastio cbaimel, called Avails j this he 
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eigncra. Wlieii this man had reigned thirteen years, after him leignod 
another, whose name was Beon 
for Bnon], for forty-four years, 

and after him reigned another, fy-^ Gdl I /5 i 

called Apaclmas, thirty-six years WM 

and Kcven months; aftev Ynwi ^vy 

Annphis reigned sixty-one years, liif 

and then lanias fifty years and 

one mouth, after all these reigned ^ 

Assis forty -nine years and two ^'fir \ /^llf' 

months. And these six were the \ 

first rulers among them, who were ^ t 

all along making war with the i j 

Egyptians, and Nvere very desirous 0 ||l 

gradually to destroy them to the | 

very roots. This whole nation ^ | 

was called Flyksos, i.e. SJiepherd 

king.s. These people and theiv SnliW 

descendants kept possession of 
Egypt 611 years. 

“Andafter this the kings of the Jf 
Thebaid and of the Vi' *' 

other parts of Egypt -• *• -* ' • * . 

made an insurrection * A* 

against the Shop* •• ' 5* /'I' fi - ' 

herds, and a terrible ‘ J' v 

and long war was 
mado between them. 

‘‘tlmlei' 11 king 

\vhope name ivas Ah- |'yj\ ''i 

sphmgmuthosis, the X Ilf J 

Shepherds were sub- 'Vll^ ' / 

dued, and were in* \ J 

deed driven out of ^ ^ 






other parts of Egypt, Captfves rreohic thr Puahaou 

hut were .shut up in 

a place that contained ten thousand acres j this place was named Avaris. 

“ TJic Sheplierds built ft w'all around all this place, whioh was a largo and 
strong wall, and tins in order to keep all their possessions and their jiroy 
within a place of strength, but tlmt Thumniosis, the aou of AUaphvagvwu- 
tho-jiri made an attempt to talce them by force and by siege, with four 
liumlred and eighty thousand men to lie round about them ; but that upon 
his despair of taking the place by that siege, they came to an agreement 
wilii them, that they should leave Egypt and go without any harm, to be 
done them, whithcr.soever they would; and after this agreement was made, 
they went away witii their wdiolo families and effects, not fewer in mimbev 
than two himarcd and forty thousand, and took their journey from Egypt, 
thi'uugli the wilderness, for Syria ; but as they were in fear of the Assyrians, 
who had then the dominion over Asia, they built a city in tlmt country 
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which IS now cnlled Judah, and that large eiioiigli to contain this great 
number of men, and called it Hierosolyina (Jerusalem).”^ 

TJig modern historian ia brought face to face with the fact that for the 
period of the Xllltli to the XVlIIth. Dynasties there is even leas material 
and information than for that other “dark age” extendiiig from the Vllth 
to the Xllh. The main facts of our knowledge concerning the Xlllth 
Dynasty have been given in the preceding chapter. The Hyksos were 
settled ill the land but had not yet come to power. The Pharaohs were 
.still in full possession of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

Tills cannot have been the case with the XIVth, which Manetho tells us 
had its capital at Xoia (Sakha, a town on the western side of tlie contral 
Delta), from wliich it would seem probable that the 
invaders drove the ruling house to the west instead of 
southward, up the Nile, perhaps because the broad 
river and its wide marsh-land were found to be the 
best means of defence against a people acquainted 
hitherto with only small and insigniiicant streams. 

Tlie Turin papyrus gives eighty-live names for this 
dynasty ; Maiioilio’s liguro is seventy-six, and of only 
two of them are there even the slightest remains. For 
ike 184 years this dynasty is said to have ruled, the 
average length of reign is therefore only 24 years. 

How may we explain this? There seems to be little 
doubt that tho untrammelled rule of this dynasty 
lasted but a few years, perhaps loss than twenty. 

By degrees the Ilyksoa chiefs attained influonoo and 
power, until, as Profoasor Potrio says, the native kings 
“were merely the puppets of tho Hyksos power, the 
lieads of tiio native administration which was main- 
tained for taxing purposes; like the last emperors of 
Romo, whose reigns also average two years and a lialf, 
or like the Coptic administration of Egypt, mamiained 
during the supreiuncy of Islam in Egypt as being the 
only practical way of working ibo country. Later on, 
when the Hyksos had e.stablished a firm hold on all the 
land and had a strong rule of their own, these native 
viceroys were pormitted a longer tenure of power, and 
formed tho XVItli Dynasty contemporary with the 
great Hyksos kings.” 

Tlie first Hyksos kings seem, from the very beginning, to have appre- 
ciated fully that it was better to exploit the country than to devastate it, 
and to this end they retained the temple scribes and other ofhciala of the 
native rulers. The influence of the organised government soon bore effect. 

All tho pomp and oironmslanco of Pharaoh’s court were revived ; the 
new sovereigns had become civilised, and they managed, by adopting the 
titles of the Ainciiemhats and Usertsens, to legitimise themselves as descend- 
ants of Horns and “sons of Ra.” Tho local religions were not interfered 
with, but tho chiof object of their worship was Baal, “the lord of all, a cruel 
and savage warrior,” and from his great similarity to Set, “ the brother and 
enemy of Osiris,” Baal and Set soon became identified, and Set was now 
called Sutekh, “tbe Great Sot.” 

Tlie six great Hyksos kings — those mentioned in the Jo.sephus-Manetho 
account — may be considered as oomposmg the XVth Dynasty. Their rule 
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of ucatTy '2G0 years marked the zenith of Hykaos powoi’. There was as yet 
110 sign "of rebellion amongst the conquered people. 

lUit when we eome to the so-called XVIIth Dynasty tlm years are no 
lunger tranquil and authority undisputed. As stated in the preceding 
cliapter, it is the better plan to regard this dynasty as a joint one of Sliepherds 
iiiul EgyptiaiiSj, for its rise is wholly lost to sight under the Hyksos power. 







EOTPTIAN Gymnams 
(From the moouments) 


was My (priiicQ or regent) over the South. There is no information as to 
tlie cause of the outbreak or its consequences, bub tlio tale of “ Apoiia 
iiiid Seqeuen-Iln, 80 popular with readers five hundred years later, asscu'La 
that the cause of the quarrel was a religious one, since Tliebcfj j’cfusorl to 
worship anv otiicr god but Sntokh. Seqeuen-Ra would scorn to Imve boon 
the descendant of a biaucli of the royal Egyptian lino, sottlod in tlio far 
t^scapo the Hyk.sos oppression, and wind), imerniarryinff with 
f possessed of the cliaracterisLics of tlio dark 

Reibei race. ^Vitli tho decay of the Hyksos power, these people gnuUmlly 
worked their way northward from Nubia, and began the ro^vinniL of tbo 
land for I he ancient Imo of Pharaohs. For eighty years aftor tho death of 
A^519 "e h‘Ue no naiueh of these Berbers, but finally Senenen-lla I, in tho 
.Hjs of Apopa If, declared himself - Son of the Sun and King of tho dVo 
and the piiiices of the Said made common cause w'ith him Now 

ns.r JTrVif thomeolv.3 fVo!i 

lul.taild/liiiUvI.IlfTOTtVo^S Egyptian ami i>ot a Betbisr 

oil- Egyptian,, ,vl.ile NefortW is "almost 
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imy symbolic reason invonted to account for such colouring ajjpliea equally to 
her lu’olhor, who is nevevtholesa not black “ Di\ Petrie^* notes that Nefert-ari 
was venerated ag the aiiceatreas of the dynasty, and iniers that she mnut have 
been of royal descent in the female line , hence her dark colour iiresumably came 
through her father. He aigues, theinfore, that Queen Aah-hotep must have liad 
another husband, the father of M’efert-ari being presumably the celebrated 
Seqenen-Iia, of Berber type, the other husband being an Egyptian, But it 
should be uuderalood clearly that much of this ia inferential , well-recognised 
laws of alavism will furnish nn allernalivo explanation. Perhaps the known 
facts do not warrant a final conclusion. 

There is little known of Aah-holep’s origin beyond that she was of pure 
royal descent, but there are dociimonts which attest to her very long and 
oventful life. Tn the tenth year of Amenhotep I she was still active and 
must liaA'G been nearly ninety years old ; and if a stele found at lufi is to be 
credited, she was alivo, and about n hundred, under her great-grandson 
Teliiitimcs I. 

Aah-hotop would have had every right to rule as sovereign, but she 
willingly gave over the power to her sons. When she died her body was 
ombaliiied with apooml oavo, and a beautifully gilded muniiny-case was made 
for her. Witliin this coflin was placed the jeweliy, presents from husband 
and sous, wliiuh until recently has been the most famous find of its kind, 
most of the trinkets are for ferainino use: bracelols, solid and hollow gold 
ankle rings, others of gold beads, lapis lazuli, cornelian, and green folclapar, 
a fan with a gold inlaid handle, a mirror of gilt bronze with handle of 

T^iis wonderful woman in the course of her long life nniet have witnessed 
the whole clvaiiia of the restoration. Born when tire heel of the Hyksoa 
was still felt in the land, she closed her eyes, not only with lier country 
free and her family firmly seated on tlie tlirone, but with the Syi“iiui father- 
land of the haled ii.sii?-poi’8 under heavy tribute, the fruits of the conquests of 
her own descendants to the third generation. 

Kamos and Sekliiiet-nob-Ua quickly suoceeded Seqenon-Ka Hi. ihe 
struffo’le against the SUepIiord kings was kept up, and when Aakines found 
Inmself Pharaoli, nearly the whole of iho country was free, and only the 
provinces about Ila-Uar (Avaris) remained to the Hykaosj but here they 
were prepared to make o desperate Bland.® 
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WaUccI iQwna, stoverl aisenals aiid armories, goodly races of horse, 
chariots of wai, eJcphania, ordnance, anillery, and the like— all this 
Is but a sheep in a lion's akin, except tho breed and disposition of tl\e 
people be stout and waiUke.— Bacok. 


It hits just ljueu siiown that the leatluig dynasties of the Theban king- 
dom, before the invasion of tlie Hyksos, Iiad essentially a pacific character. 
Tlieir epoch ivas a period of social, literary and artistic activity, suoli as 
usually conics to a nation only at the apex of its career, or as it is passing 
into its decline. It w<as so here. Egypt as a nation was soon overtlirown ; 
an outside people invaded the sacred precincts, so jealously guarded hitherto 
from even peaceful intrusion, usm-ped the power, and for some centuries 
dominated the original inhabitants. Those iuvadevs, as wo have seen, wore 
of a more pvluutwo type of civilisation than the Egyptians. Their reign 
was a time of apparently retrograde evolution, marked to after generations 
by no lasting monuments such as made earlier generations famous. 

Yet it may be quostioned whether, on the whole, the influence of those 
semi-barbarians upon the cultured but somewhat degenerate sLoolc of the 
ancient civilisation, may not have been in tlie liigliest degree beuehcial. 

Everywhere in history we shall see that the virile stock is the stock 
which IS not weakened by too many generations of that luxury wliioh sosms 
to be the neces-^ary associate of higher culture. We shall see also that a 
mixed race is always at a premium. A nation which shuts itself olf from 
GoiUact with other nations is in the condition of a finely inbred raoo of 
domesticated animals. The racial peculiarities may be greatly devoloijed, 
certain finer traits of mind and body may be highly inteiiaified. But in the 
full roumhng out of aggregate powers of mind and body, there is a doviatioii 
th.it amoiuits to degeneration. And when this weakened stock comes into 
competition wiLli some cruder but sturdier race, the is.suo is not in doubt ; 
the fate nwiuts it that befel the Egyptians at the hands of tlio “barbaric *’ 
riyssos invauDxa. 


But a degenerate or perverted stock often shows marvellous powers of 
iticupeuitLQu under influence of changed conditions, and an infusion of fro.sh 
blood grafted on such a stock can work wonders. It is said that the hmh\y 

! 'fating dog till ovossod with a stlu'n 

bulldog — mi infiihion of blood which, while not marring the disUiictivo 
physical [jecnluuifcies of the hound, yet i^uite sufficed to supply the lack- 
ing slaniiiia and coumge. It may be questioned whether precisely such a 
Mlah^.ng mniieiice as tins may „ot have come to the EgypUans through tho 
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Hyksos invasion. It is hardly to be auppoaed that the invaders remained 
for centuries in iSgypt in sufficient numbers to maintain absolute political 
control without having some ethnic influence ; and if this be admitted, it is 
hardly in doubt, physiologically speaking, that such influence, in this closely 
inbred race, would be beneficial. It might graft the bulldog spirit of the 
Hyksos upon the greyhound-spirited Egyptian nation. But whether or not 
this bo the explanation of the change that now came over the national spirit, 
it was surely a bulldog nation that now emerged from the Hyksos thraldom 
and started out upon a woHd-eonquest. In tracing the course of events 
in this new epoch we sec Egypt approaching tho apex of its power. 

THE UYKSOa laXPUIiSION ; AAHME8 AND HIS SUCCESSOItS 

Aahmea must have been between twenty-five and thirty years of age 
when, as survivor of his elder brothers, he came to the throne. He had married 
Nefert-ari, his sister or half-sister, as the case may be, who may previously 
have been an inmate of his brothers’ harems as well ; and her own royal 
rights, joined to his own, ostabliahed a legal claim for Aalimes to Uie king- 
dom such as few Pharaohs have possessed. 

His mummy shows him to luive been of medium height, with well-devel- 
oned neck and chest. Tho head is small, the foreliead low and narrow, the 
cheek bones project, and the hair is thick and wavy. He was undoubtedly a 
strong, active, warlilco man, which qualities won him success in his wars. 

From what wo know now of tho condition of tlie struggle against the 
Hyksoa, at tho time of tho accession of Aahiues, — that their rule had been 
limited to tho district around Avnris, — no doubt the credit duo to this king 
for finally expelling them has been greatly exaggerated. Yet, concentrated 
and strongly intrenched as they were in the fortress of I*Ia*Uar, they were by 
no moans iiisignifioant adversaries. From their position, made the more inac- 
cessible by tlie mnrsh-lands and rivers of the Delta, nnd by tho neighbouring 
desert, there was alway.s danger of an attempt upon Memplns, and Aahines is 
the one who removed this last menace to the re-established kingdom, and 
made his dominion over the wliolo country secure. Therefore the official 
chroniclers had evory reason to begin a new dynasty with t)ie accession of 
this great king. 

For the actual expulsion of the Hyksos we have two accounts : that of 
Manetho transcribed by Josephus and quoted in tho preceding chapter, and 
that of the doughty namesake of tho king, Anhmes-si-Abana (son of Abano), 
as recorded on his tomb at El-Kab. 

Tlie Manetho version runs that Aahmes (Alisphragmutho.sis) shut the 
Shepherds up in Avaris, whence they were finally ejected and driven into 
Syria by his grandson, Tehutimes I. This, however, is a mistake, and tho 
Egyptian historian has undoubtedly confused th© taking of Avaris with the 
Syrian wars of Tehutimes. Aahnies-si-Abaiia makes no mention of Tehii- 
times t.aking Avaris.® 

His account, therefore, is the more accurate and complete. This is the 
tale on his tomb : 

“ The dead Admiral Aahmes, son of Abaua. Ho speaks thus : ‘ I say to 
you, all men ; and I make known to you the rewards and liononrs that have 
fallen to my lot. I was presented with golden gifts eiglit times before the 
whole land, and with many slaves, male and female 5 likewise I was given 
much land. The title of “the Brave” which I gained shall never perish in 
this land,’ 
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as 

and I had to attend the sovereign — lifp, liealtli, strength be Ina ^ 

,uvu i ima w o p]iariot. 

^ “ ‘ The town of Ha-Uar [Ava- 

_ - ^ ris] was besieged, and I showed 

' ^ j,— ^ ray worth in the presence of Ids 

^ ^IL Majesty. I was promoted to the 

, r" i aIKs^ ship Kha-em-inen-7iefer [Accos- 

(Iq 8ion in Memphis]. They fought 

Wu mlhePa'/elcthiicJaiiahnearAvaris. 

. I fonght hand to hand, and 1 car- 

L' .i! /) riod off a hand. The king’s her- 

i/' 41-^^ AVniMi^W/ flj aid sawthis, and the golden collar 

\ \ . AW VyyWf mu^ Wery was given mo. They 

\ lir& W a riftSK M fought a sccoiul time at tills pliioo 

and again I captured a hand j a 
*UWr second goldoii gift was givou 




'lii 

■'4 b , 




“‘They fought at Ta-lcemt, 
'^4*! I'm®®# south of the city. There I took 
'' allying prisoner. I plunged into 

■ ">s .a the water — 1 led him through 
> the water so ns to keep aw(iy 

5vw “ 'j:^s — ■■ h’om the road to the town. This 

^ w'as made known to tlie lierald of 

‘ the king ; I received the golden 

Eomuy iNi'ANiRY gift Dime more. 

“‘They took Ila-Uar 5 I car- 
ried away fioiii tlieucc one man and thieo women; ilia ^lajcsty gave them 
to me as sUve'i.’ ”& 

Iw the lime of the Ptolemies, tradiUoti had it that King Aahmes appoaved 
bi-forc Av.iris with an army of four hundred and eighty thousand mon, 
that tliere was a long siege, which was finally ended by tho king treating witli 
the beseged and permitting them to depart peacefullj", with their wives, 
rhildren, and possessions, into Syria. But the truth is, that Aahmc.s liad a 
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well org.iuised and equipped army o£ fifteen to twenty thousand mon, and 
tliat the town was taken on the second attack Tho enemy left their last 
strongholds in haste and retreated into the boixloring provinoos of Syria. 
For some reason — they may have threatoned him from some new vaiiiago 
Itoml. or ho may have wished to deal a final crushing blow — Aahinos doter- 
luiued to orohs the frontier, which he did in the fifth year of his reign. H 
na«, the fust time in centuries that the king of Egypt had set foot in Asia, 
and even now he barely crossed the lhresliold.« 

Admiral Aalnne.s contimiea hi.s iiari’ative; 


rjiei' beweged the town of Sharhana [Sherohan], in the year V, and his 
Maje-ity took it. I carried off from theuce two women and one hand, and 
tlio golfleii collar of valour was given me. And my captives wero ffivoii me 
for slaves.” 
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p of Sherohan, Aa^limes went on to the border provinces 

of /ahi (Ph^nicia) and then turned back. The fall of the Palestine town 
crushed the tlyksos last hope of recovering their Egyijtiiiii domain The 
majonty of their race had not fled with the army, but had remained with 
other tribes that had followed them into Egypt — tho Israelites among them 
— to accept whatover lot was meted out by the now conquerors. The yoke 
was not imposed equally throughout the laud. Those liviiio' in the Delta 
regions were reduced to slavery, and all that part of tlie coimtry was well 
fortified to resist the Bedouin. *' 


Aalimes returned to Africa only to find his presence needed in the South 
Tho hind of Nubia, tributary to tho lords of Thebes, had been somewhat 
negleoted during tho long struggle which the Pharaoh liiid just successfully 
terminated. The southern races had failed to assimUate the gift of culture 
and civilisation tliriist upon them by the rulers of the Xlltli and Xlllth 
Dynasties, and kept to their own custoias while tho temples erected by 
Uaertsen and Anienemhat crumbled and vanished. From out tins disordered 
state developed a sonou.s invasion from the Sudan. Hostile tribes — which 
ones, wo know not — doacended tho Nile, outraging the people and desecrat- 
ing the sanctuaries. Aahnies hastened to moid them. 

“Plis Majesty went south,” runs tlio record of Aalnnes the admiral, “ to 
Khont-en-nefer to destroy the Ann Klionti, and liis ^lajesty made great 
havoc among them. I captured two live men and three hands; once more 
1 was given tho gold of valour, and my two captives wore given to me for 
slaves. Then hia Maicsty camo doivn tlie river ; lus heiii't swelled with his 
bravo and victorious deeds ; ho had conciuored tlic people of the Soutli and 
of tlie North.” 

The trliiiupU of the retiuai was diuuucOL by disquieting news from, the 
North. The roiuaiiis of the Jlyksos race had taken advantage of Aalimes’ 
absence in tho South to break out iir rebellion. There seem to have been 
two outbursts. One by tho Aata, probably a brunch of tlie llyksos, which 
marched southwarcl and was de.stroyod by Aalimes at Teiitoa, the other by a 
powerful faction under a certain Tota-nn. Aalunos-si-Abnna tells of his fate: 

“ Then oaino that oneniy named Tota-uu ; lie had brought wicked 
rebels together. Hut his Majesty sluugliterod him and his slaves even to 
extinction.” ^ 

Thus was stamped out the last spark of Asiatic resistance. There are 
no move records of expeditions undertaken in this Pkauioli’s reign — at least 
none in which he took part. 

From the cruahing of TcUi-aii, about tlic sixth year, to the twenty-second, 
the monuments ai’o silent j and when again they speak we find a peaceful 
and not a warlike monarch. It is a law of iuimaii progress that an. age of 
inilitaiy success is followed by a revival of art and building activity. At 
tho end of Aahnies’ roigu — ho ruled about twenty-five years — this condi- 
tion provailccl throughout the kingdom. TIio principal temples of the land 
were restored or rebuilt. Tho reward of the goda for their divine aid in the 
deliverance of Egypt was thus bestowed. A tenth of all the booty of vic- 
tory was devoted to the needs of the religious cult. Sculptors and painters, 
for whom there had been centuries of little or no employment, recovered their 
skill in tho revived dera.and for their services, anti, indeed, a new school, 
with now ideas and raothods, came into existence under tlie great impetus to 
culture. Ill the twenty-second year the quarries of Turali were reopened that 
building stone might be obtained for the temples of Piah at Memphis and 
Amen at Thebes, although nothing was done to the latter until a later reign, 
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Aoliraes died -wlien he was between fifty and sixty. They buried tho 
great Plintaoii in a raodcst plate he had prepared for himself m the necrop- 
olis of Drah-abn’l-N'egffali. His worship eoiitiiincd for nearly a thousand 
years, and of him — ana still more of Queen hlefert-ari — thero exist more 
instaneea of adoration than of any other ruler. 

Aahmea left a numerous progeny, and six or seven of his children had 
Nefert^ai’i for mother, Tho eldest seems to have been named Sapair, hut 
he died when young, and it is probable that a Se-Ameii was the second eon 
and that lie too never resiehed maturity. But whether Amonhotep 1 was 
the second or third of Aahmes’ male issue, the kingship devolved upon him. 
As ho was still in his minorit)', the queen mother assumed the roin.s of 
government. Nefert-ari had Ijeen no idle inmate of hor iuisband’s harem, 
and she now asserted her many titles to autliority, some of ^vhioh had proco- 
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‘"Beholtl, I led out soldiers ami 1 fought with «all wiy strength. The 
king saw my bravery, as I captured two hands and brought them to his 
Majesty. In two days I bore his Majesty back to Egypt from the upper 
land. And I was given the golden gift and two female slaves, and I was 
raised to the dignity of ‘ Warrior of the King.’ ’* 

The Nubian campaign was a short and unimportant one. A more impor- 
tant one was directed against the Amukehaka, who apparently were a por- 
tion of the Libyan race of the Tuhennu. Tliese people liad for centuries 
been restless and given trouble to the Phavaolis, but the strength of the 
New Kingdom was now entirely able to cope with them. Notwithstanding 
tliese few campaigns, the reign of Ameuliotop I is to be characterised as one 
of peace and internal prosperity. He merely attained in the South and 
West that security his father had brought about in the North. Commerce, 
agriculture, and town lifo flourished, and indeed he well deserved the venera- 
tion which for centuries was accorded liini in the Theban capital and where 
lie is represented as Osiris. The coffin and mummy of this king were among 
Trofessor Maspero’s wonderful And at Deir-cl-13ahari. Ho thus tells of it : 
“Long garlands of faded flowers deck the mummy from head to foot. A 
wasp uitraoted by their scent must have settled upon them at the moment 
of burial, and become imprisoned by the lid; the insect has been completely 
preserved from corruption by tlie balsams of the embalmer, and its gauzy 
wings have passed unorumplod through the long centuries.” 

Aincnliotep married his own sister, Aali-liotep II, and among their childreu 
was a princess, Aahmes. Tho Pharaoh had also, by a concubine, Sensenb, 
a son, Teluitimos, who was married to his half-sister Aahmes. Tehutimes was 
probably a little younger than his wife. Aahmes, from her pure royal 
descent, had far more claim to the throne than her husband and brother, but 
for some reason she yielded her rights, and Tehutimes was crowned at Thebes 
tlie 21st of Phamenoth, the third month. If he had been co-regent with bis 
father, it must have been for a short time only. The new king was a tall, 
broad-shouldered, well-knit man, possessed of great powers of endurance. 
I-Iia full round face is marked with a. long ivose and sciuare ehin, and Ina thick 
lips wear a smiling but firm expression. 

The beginnings of a new spirit, which was destined to break up the isola 
tion of the kingdoms of anti(iuity, were stirring in this monarch’s soul. 
With his own country in practical subjection, there came that inevitable 
desire to intrude into otiior lands. Wo have seen how the Plinraohs had 
always shown a certain timidity about passing the Isthmus of Suez, and how 
Aahmes, well eejuipped for foreign conquest as lie was, had hasLoiied home 
after he had once driven tlie fleeing Hykaos across the border. His was 
no spirit of world conquest; but with Tehutimes the case was different, 
although certain domestic troubles kept him for the time at home. The 
neighbouring land of Syria, with its largo and wealthy towns, growing 
richer every day through 'a well-organised commerce on land and sea, had 
previously been invaded by the Chaldeans and was now under their undis- 
puted sway ; and when, this same spirit was once aroused in the fresh and 
vigorous kingdom of the restoration, what was more natural than that its 
cupidity should turn in this same direction? But some difficulties at home 
for the time being prevented, Teliulimes I had to repress outbreaks in the 
vicinity of the Second and Third Cataracts. 

The story of Aahmes, now nearly seventy years of age, relates ; 

“ It fell to mo to carry the king Aa-kheper-ka-Ka [Tehutimes I] on his 
voyage to Khent-en-nefer for the purpose of punishing the rebels among the 
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trihca and of quelliug tlie marauders from the lulls. Ou his ships 1 slio\Yed 
valour, and I vas raiHud to b(} an admiral of the iiiarinea. Their people were 
carried off alive and captives. Uis Jlajestj'' returned down the river; all the 
lauds wore now under lus rule. That vile king of the Anii of Klienii -was 
held head down when the king lauded at Thebes.” 

It would be valunldo and interesting to know wlml impression iho strange 
laud of Syria, with its wide, in-egularplains, its high, snow-topped mountaina, 

its Wcvllcd towns perched in difficult positioim iu inaccessible places, its 

............. ,. 

‘ales- 

Unes with which Aahmes of El-Kab closes the record of this long life — ho 
must have been over iniiety wlieii ho died — goes no more into detail Uian 
the rest of lus acocunt. 

“After this, lus Majesty — life, hcaltli, and stroiiglh be his — went to 
Rutlicn to take hiUmfuction upon the countnc.s. His Majesty arrived at 
Naliiiraiu [Upper Jleaopotamia] ; lie found the enemy that conspired against 
him. His Majesty made gieat destruction simong them ; aii iinnicnso nini). 
ber of Iwo oajjtives was carried off fioni the victories. 

‘‘ Beiiold, I was at the licad of our soldiers. Ills Majesty saw my bvavory 
as I captured a chariot, its horses and tliose who were in it. 1 toolc iliem to 
his Jlajesty and was once more given tlie collar of gold for valour. I huvo 
grown up ami reached old age; my honours are many. 1 shall rest in mv 
tomb which I myself have made.*’ 

Tcluitiiucs iji his first campaign went far beyond las grandfathor, and iii« 
route-- Ga/.a to itcgUldo, to Kaclesh, to Cavchemish — liecaineiulaLcr tiinos 
that fmlowcd by the Hgyptinns whenever tliey descended upon the Jhnihru- 
tes, Of the fortunes of his progress we have not the alightosL infoi'inatiou 
except as Aalimes tells ns, he met the enomv in Naharain. T'hc onnosinir 
unuy was under the command of the king of Mitanni, or pcrlmps one of the 
taptuuiH o£ the Kobsmau king of Babylon, nnd all the petty iiriiiDca of the 
uoitheni provinces am-vecl m it witli their troops to repel tho iio\y iuviuler 
. 'r No doubt Ins army was superior to that of 


uui Lnuir couniry was mwcii disoigaiiised mid their iiumbor lif 
hjduig meu by no meana so great ns their enemy’s. Tlicroforo lliey could 
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border it iiave been found many iiilercsting inscriptions relating to the trip. 
One at Assuan reads, “Year JJI, Paldioiis 20, hia Afajesty passed this canal 
in force and power in Ins camiiaigii to crush Ethiopia, tlic vile on another 
tJiere is ent, “ Hia Majesty canic to Cush to crush tlie vile”; and on a tliircl, 
“His Majesty commanded to clear this canal, after he found it idled with 
stones so that no boat could pass up it. He passed up it, liis heart filled 
with joy.” Tlie king now placed the affairs of his southern lands in the 
hands of a viceroy, who is called “ Royal Son of Cush,” and must, therefore, 
liave had the blood of Ra in hia vems. iakcwi.se the king made extensive 
provi.sions for fortifications. He restored the fortresses of Semueh and ICum- 
meh to the efficiency tlicy possessed in the great days of the Xlltli Dynasty, 
and lie built a brickwork citadel to command the Nile on the island of 
Tombos, near the Tliird Cataract. All these precautions enabled Tehu- 
times I to live out the remainder of a reign of about twentj'-fivo years in 
complete peace. The strange circumstance of Ids later years and the prob- 
lem.s of his successor are well recounlod in ifaspero’s monumental work on 
“The Struggle of the NatioiiK” and his history of the ancient oriental 
peoples. « 

'Pile position of TehuUmes I was, indeed, it curious one 5 although de 
facto absolute in jiower, his children by Queen Aahmes look precedence of 
him, for by lioi* mother’s descent she had 11 better rigJit to the crown than 
her liusband, and legally tlie king should have retired in favour of liis sons 
as soon as tliey wero old enough to reign. [According to Petrie, these two 
were children of AnionUotcp I by Queen Aah-liotoji and consequently 
lirothers of Queen Aahmes.] I'lic olcle.st of them, Uaxmes, died early. The 
second, Ameuines, lived at least to attain adolescence : he was allowed to 
share tlie crown with his fatlicr from ilio fourth year of the latter’s reign, 
and he also hold a military command in the Delta, hwt bofore long he also 
died, and TehntiniGs I was loft witli only one son — a TeJiiitimes like himself 
— to succeed him. The mother of this prince was a certain Miituefert, 
half-sister to the king on liis father’s side, who enjoyed sueli a higli rank in 
the royal family that her hnsWml allowed hor to ho portrayed hr royal 
dress 5 her pedigree on the mother’s side, however, was not so cTistinguished, 
and precluded her son from being recognised ns heir-apparent; hence the 
occupation of the “ .seat of Horus ” reverted once more to a woman, Hatshep- 
sitii, llic elde.st daugliter of Aalimoa. 

TBlIU'miKS JlJ (iUI5l3N HATSIIKPSU 

Hatshepsitu herself was not, however, of purely divine descent. Her 
paternal aiiccstor, Sonsenb, had not hceu a scion of the royal house, and this 
flaw ill her pedigree threatened to mar, in Iicr case, the sanolity of the solar 
blood. According to Egyptian belief, this defect of birtli could be remedied 
only by a miracle, and the aiice.str.'vl god, becoming incarnate in the earthly 
father at the moment of conception had to coiideaceiid to infuse fresh virtue 
into liis race in this manner. The inscriptions with wliicli Hatshepsitu 
decorated her chapel relate how, on that fateful night, Amen descended 
upon Aahme.s in a flood of perfume and light. ’I'he (pieen received him 
favourably, and tlie divine spouse on leaving her announced to her the 
approaching birth of a daughter, in whom hia valour and strength should 
bo manifested once more here below. 

The sequel of the story is displayed in a aeries of pictures. The pro- 
tecting divinities who preside over tlio birth of cliildren conduct the queen 
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situ the « Chief of the ITivvoiiiitos.” She be- 
comU the King MaEit'ha-lla, and on the 
occasion of »U public ceremonies sho appears 
in male costume. 

We see her repreHeiited on liiebau luoiiu- 
inents with uncovered shoulders, devoid of 
breasts, weaving the sliorL loin-cloLh and the 
keftieli, while Iho cUadeia rests on her elosely 
cut lunr, and the false beard deponds from 
her cliin She retained, howovor, the feiiu- 
nine iwnoun in speaking of herself, and also 
an epithet, inserted in her cartouche, which 
declivved her to bo the betrothed of Aiiicii;— 
Khnein Anie>i. Her father united her while 
still young to her brother Tehuliitios, who 
appears to have been her junior, and this fact 
doubtless explains the very subordinate paH 
which he plays beside the queen. ‘When Tc- 
hutunes I died, Egyptian etiquette demanded 
that a man shoula be at tlie lioad oC affairs, 
and this youth succeeded Ina father in oilice : 
but IdnUsliepsu, while relinquishing the sem- 
Idauco of power and tlie externals of pomp 
to her husband, kept the direction of the state entirely in her own hands. 
The portraits of her which have been preserved represent her ns having 
refined features, with a proud and energetic expression. The oval of the 
face IB elongated, the cheeks a little hollow, and Die eyes deep sot under 
the arch of the brow, while the lips are thin and tightly closed. She 
governed vs'ith so firm a hand that noither Egypt nor its foreign vassnla dared 
to make any serious attempt to withdraw themselves from her authority. 
One laid, in which several prisoners were taken, punished a rising of the 
Shasii in central S) ria, while the usual expeditions maintained order among 
the peopU'.s of Ethiopia, and quenched any attempt which they might make 
to revolt. When in tlie second year of lus veigu the uev/s wes brought to 
Tehutiines II that the inhabitants of the Upper Nils had ceased to observe 
the conditiou.s which liis father had imposed upon them, lie “became furi- 
ous as a pantlier,” and assembling lus troops, set out for \imr ufithout fur- 
ther delay. The presence of the king witli the army filled the rebels with 
dismay, and a campaign of a few weeks put an cud to their attempt at 
rebelling, Tehntimes II carried on the works begun by his father, but 
did not Jong survive liiin. The musk on his coffin represents him with a 
siuiliiig and aimable countenance, and with tire fine pathetic eyes which 
show his descent from the f^Imraobs of the Xllth Dynasty. By liia inai’' 
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riage with Ilatahepau, Telmtitnes left daughters only, but he had one son 
also a Tehutimes,! by a woman of low birth, perhaps merely a slaro, whose 
name was Aset. Hatsliepsu proclaimed this child her successor, for his youth 
and humble parentage could not excite lior jealousy. She betrothed him to 
her one surviving daughter, Hatshepsitu II, and having thus settled the 
succession in the main line, she continued to rule alone in the name of her 
nephew who was sUll a minor, as slie had done formerly in the ease of her 
half-bi'other. 

Her reign was a prosiierous 
one, but wlielher the flourish- 
ing condition of things wa.s 
owing to the {ibility of her po- 
litical administration or to her 
fortunate choice of ministers, 
we are unable to tell. She 
pressed forward the work of 
building with great activity, 
under the direction of her archi- 
tect Senmut, not only at Deir- 
el-Bahari, but at Karnalc, and 
iudeed everywhere in Thebes. 

The plans of the building 
had been arranged under Te- 
liutimes f, and their execution 
had been carried out so quickly 
that in many cases the queen 
had merely to see to the sculp- 
tural ornamentation on the 
all-but-coinplotod walls. This 
work, however, afforded her 
sufficient excuse, according to 
Egyptian custom, to attribute 
the whole structure to herself, 
and tlie opinion she had of her 
own powers is exhibited with great naivete in her inscriptions. [A 
famous incident of her reign was the sending out of an expedition across 
tlie Red Sea in quest of incense.] 

When Tehutimes III approached manhood, liis aunt, the queen, instead 
of abdicating in his favour, associated him with herself more frequently 
in the external acts of government. She was forced to yield him prece- 
dence in those religious ceremonies wliioh could be performed by a man only, 
such as the dedication of one of the city gates of Onibos, and the founda- 
tion and marlciiig out of a temple at Medinet Habu ; but for the most part 
she obliged him to remain in the background and take a secondary place 
beside her. We are unable to doterinine the precise moment whon this dual 
sovereignty came to an end. It was still existent in the XVIth year of the 
roigu, but it had ceased before the XXlInd j'ear. Death alone could take 
tile sceptre from the hands that held it, and Tehutimes liad to curb his 
impatience for many a long day before becoming the real master of Egypt. 
He was about twenty-five years of age^ wlicn this event took place, and he 

{} Whetliev Teliutimcs I or Tehutimes II was the father of Tehutimes III is still In doubt, but 
Kasporo and Potrie incline to tlie belief that it was Telmtimes II.] 

Petrie says he was about thirty-one years old.] 
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inim(2(lifttely revenged himself for the long repression he had iindorgoiiG, by 
cndeavouriiig to destroy the very remembrance of her wlioin ]\r regarded as 
a usurper. Every portrait of her that he could deface witlioul exposing 
himself to Iwing accused of sacrilege, wa.s cut away, and lie substituted for 
liur name eitljer tliat of Tohiilimes I or of Tehutimea 11. A complete poUti- 
cal change was effected both at home and abroad frojii the first day of his 
aece'vsion to power. Ilatshcpsu liad been averse to war. Buniig the whole 
of lier reign there li.ad not been a single campaign undertaken })oyond tho 
IstliniUH of Suez, and \>y the end of her life she had Itvat nmly all that bev 
father had gained in Syria; the peoxilfi of Kharii [Eliccnicia] had shaken off 
I be yoke, probably at the instigation of the king of the AinoritG,s, and iiotliuig 
reiiunned to Egypt of the Asialic xirovince but Gaza, Slmvliana, and ilie 
ncighboni'ing -vilUgos.c 

One of the (irsb acts of Tehntinies III lus sole king, wa.s to lead an expe- 
dition against Syria, \vhei“e the constant revolts Iiad weakened tlio power of 
Kgyiit. IIr arrived at Gaza on tlic Jlrd (or 4tU) of the month of Eakhons. 
Tliore lio celebrated the anniversary of hi.s coronation, and the twouiy-tliird 
year of Ins reign, lie then proctioclcd by gentle marches to Tlicm, twentv 
imlca to tlie north of Gaza, where he learned from his envoys, that tlio king 
of Kadesh had intreuehed himself at ilfegiddo, witii a contingent of tlm 
lebels. 

OF TKHUTIMI3S XII 5 IXtS SUCCEHHOltfi 


Fear of the danger of the moniitain defiles near Ahum made some of the 
ofllcor,; wish to turn back and go by the Ziftha road. But Tclmtimes iudiff- 
imiitly rejected their counsel, saying : ^ 

'' hy my life, h^’ the love that Ha has im me, hy the iavoui hostewed on 
me by my fatlier Amen, my Majesty will lake this i^oad of Aluim, whether 
It pleaso vou to take any of the other routes suggested, or wJietlier it plea-so 

1 enemies, detested by Ibi, say • 

‘ lx 1 haraoli is going by another route, lie is going for fear of us ’ ? ’* 

iheii the iniaraoh’s gmiCTals rephed : '^'Vhy father Amon protoots 
lord’’ \vlntlier.-^evcr thou loudest, m servants follow their 

Tlitco days’ miud march hrougUt the army, without any raialum, to Urn 
town r,£ Aluna claso to a torrent oalled the Qina. a little to tlio south of 

tfe intSiwOTil^^^^^ "‘S'’* of flio oiioniy witli 

•■ Keep a good heait ; cmirage ! watch well ! Be alert in the caiiii) ! " 
Dawn toniid the Kgyptiau wmy ranged tor hatUe; the right wifiir was 

S r 

.•onquerJis saved "[hriiv^ “v-anq'^^W 

M‘Mion oil the field of battle of 2132 bmJp/ cioj i ^ ^ ^ 

;;;;;dy iettWhiiid l,, the Asiath!. ^ 
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In the evening, when tlie victorious armj^ marclied by Tehutimes HI 
with the spoils, the king CKclaiined : 

“Had you taken Megiddo, it would liavo been a very great favour 
granted me by my father this day; for as all the chiefs of the country are 
witliin the walls, it would be like taking a thousand cities to take Megiddo.” 

However, the place, being soon besieged, capitulated in a few days. 
Witli its fall, tliG campaign ended ; and the chiefs of Syria and Mesopotamia 
hastened to take the oath of allegiance and to pay tribute to lilgypt. 

Three successive campaigns, from the year XXIV to the year XXVIII of 
this reign, completed the subjiigaiion of Syria and soutlierii Plicenicia. 

In the year XXIX, Tehutimes proceeded to Xaharain, the territory be- 
tween the livers Oronies /ind ISnpiiralca, and the districts on the west of 
Khilibu were .sacked to the glory of the god of 'J’hebes, who.se coffers were 
.soon lilled with the gold, silver, and treasures of the Ilittitc princes. 

A.s tlie king was returning to Egypt with “a joyful heart,” he suddenly 
l)ethought him that the Zahi, rich in wine, oil and corn, and beyond the line 
of military loutes, would be a wealthy and easy prey. So he turned to the 
east, and made a raid on the district of Aradus, which the Egyptians robbed 
of cattle and produce. 

The following year the Tlieban.s returned again, and the towns of Kadesh, 
Semyra, Aradus, and Arathn, on the shores of l^ake Xisrana, fell one after 
tlio other. The soirs of their chiefs were kept as hostages. The campaigji 
lasted till XXXI ; and the king celebrated his victory by putting up two 
steles near Carclioniisb, one on the ca.stof the river, and the otlier near the 
stele erected by Ids father, or grandfather, Tehutimes I, nearly half a century 
lieforo. 

Then he conquered Ni ' and received tribute from its prince. Tlie so- 
journ of ToliLitimes III in tlii.s town was signalised by the performance 
of the royal duty of killing wild beasts ; and the king is reported to have 
hunted and Icilled more than one hundred and twenty elephants. 

All the tribes of Syria had to submit to the powerful yoke of the Egyp- 
tians, and the chiefs of the Eibanu, the Kheta [iXilLites] and the king of 
Singara took the oatli of allegiance. 

Nevertheless there was a revolt under the king of Naharam in 
XXXVII, which was quelled by a groat battle not far from Aluna. In 
XLI the seat of war was in Cadc-Syria ; and the king of Kadesh refusing 
to do liomago to Pharaoh, a deadly struggle took place under the ramparts 
of the city. The besieged, tried the ruse of letting a mare loose among the 
chariots of Tehutimes ; but Amcnemheb, an oflicer of the guard, leaped to 
the ground, diseuibowolled tlio aniimil with a thrust of liis sword, and cut- 
ting off its tail, presented it to the king; and tho same brave officer, at the 
head of a picked body of men, succooded in making a breach and forcing an 
entrance into the town. 

Hardly a year passed without a skirmish with the Uauatuiii Ethiopia. 
But the tribes, luiving trembled so long before tlie Plmraohs, fled at the first 
.sign of attack. The Egyptians had only to take possession of the flocks and 
herds, or any booty left in the deserted villages, and the campaign of the 
commander was a series of easy victories, -which were celebrated -with triumph 
on their return homo. 

The success of Tehutimes HI in Jiis campaigns increased the size and 
■wealth of the kingdom and gave ground for bis being accorded the name of 


A town 111 Che land of Nalmrain llmt someliiues lias Ijcen confounded with NlneYeh,] 
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“ the Great ” ; and it is not surprising to see that liis de^s formed tlio sub- 
iect of poetic panegyrics of Uie period, inscribed on the Tomple of Kariiak : 

“I am come,” said the god Amen to Imn, “to permit thee to crush the 
Tirinccs of Zaiu ; I cast them at thy feet iii their districts ; I make them see 
fhv Maiesty as a lord of light, when thou sliinest before them in my likeness. 

“ “ I am come to let tliee crush the barbarians of Asia, to take captive the 
chiefs of Rutlien. I will mate them see thy Majesty decked witii warlike 
apparel, wiieii thou wieklest thy arms upon the chariot. , 

“ I am come to let thee crush the land of the East ; ICefa (Phconicm) 
and Asebi (Cyprus) are in fear of thee ; I make them see thy ]\Iaje.sty like 
a young bull, hrin of heart and irresistible with thy horns. 

“I am come to let thee crush the peojilc who reside in their poits. And 
the regions of Matlien tremble before thee. I make them seo thy Majesty 
like life hippopotamus, lord of terror and unapproachable upon the waters. 

“I am come to let tlieo crush the people who reside in their islands. 
Tho^e who live on the bosom of the sea are within reach of thy roaring. 1 
make them see thy Majesty as an avenger on the back of his victim. 

“I am come to let thee crush the 'lulxennu. The isles of the UthonL arc 
at thy disposal. I make them seo tby Majesty like that of a furious lion, 
that strew.s the valley with corpses. 

“ I am conio to let thee ermsh the inaritimo countries, so that the girdle 
of the oceans is in tliyhand. I make them see that thy Majesty, as tlie king 
of birds, see.s everything with one glance. 

“I am come to let tliee crush the lords of the sands who hvo in tlio 
lagunesj to let thee lead tho dwellers upon tlio sand into captivity. 1 
make tliem see thy Majesty like a jackal of the Soulli, a icing of runners, a 
scouier of the two regions. 

“I am come to lot tliee crush the barbarians of Nubia. As far as tho 
land of Shat, all is in thy hand. I make them see thy Majesty like unto Ihy 
two brothers, Hor and Set, whose arms I liave united to secure thy power.” 

So imvcU success appealed to the imaguratioi-L of Uva people, and Te- 
hutiines III was soon regarded as a hero of romance, ns were Khnfu and 
Usertsen I. Only one of tho legends circulated for centuries after liis death 
IS still extant. 



Tehutimes died on the last day of riiamenoth in the year LIV of liis 
reign, and wa.s buried at Thebes. 

Amciiliotep II succeeded hi.s father Tehutimes III. 

Tlie Syrians thought that the coming of a ue-w king of Egypt meant a 
time for ciisting off tlie yoke of the Pharaohs. Put they soon saw tlioir 
mistake. Amenliotop laid waste the districts of the upper Jordan, and “like 
a terrible lion which puts a couiitr)' to flight,” on Tybi 26th lie crossed the 
Arseth to reconnoitre the passes of Aiiato. When “some Asiatics appeared 
on horseback to bar his approach, he seized their weapons of war, and his 
prowc'ss equalled tlie mysterious power of Set, for the barbarians fled tho 
glance.’ 

On the 10th Epiphi he took Ni without striking a blow. Tho inhabit- 
aiitH, men and women, were on the walls to do honour to his Majesty. Other 
places, like Akenth, underwent long siege, before suvrendering. But the 
entirely quelled by the year III, and in the course of the 
c.imp.iigii the 1 haraoh eax^tured seven chiefs of the country of Tlmkhis. Six 
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of them wore solemnly sacrificed to Amen, tlieir Ijniids and Iic.-ids being- 
exposed on the walls of the temple of Karnak. The seveutli was treated 
in the same way at Napata, as an exam^de to the Ethiopian princes and 
to make them respect the autliority of Pharaoli. 

An insurrection of the tribes in the desert, and the oases on the east of 
quelled by Amonemheb, who liad tlie same post under Amen- 
hotep as he had under Tehiitimes III. 

Tehutimes IV, son of Amenhotep, was the next Icing of Egypt, and lus 
sucoessful campaigns confirmed his power in Syria and Ethiopia. 

Under Amenhotep III, who succeeded Tehiitimes IV, the boiindarios of 
Egyptian domination were fixed at the Eu^dirates on the north, and on the 
south by the land of the Gall as. 

The Syrians were now completely under the Egyptian yoke, and willingly 
sent their daughters to the royal harem ; the old-time wars liad developed 
into occasional raids for the acquisition of slaves or Avorkmen for tlio build- 
ing operations in the valley of the Nile. 

The last kinga of tlie XVIIIth Dynasty were distinguished by the name of 
‘•heretic kings,” for as they resented tlie increasing sacerdotal poAvor of the 
cult of Amen they established opposition cults. Tehutimes IV discarded the 
Great Sphinx and restored the old cult of Horemkhu (“ The Sun in the Tavo 
Plodzons”). Amenhotep III brought to Tliebes the religion of Aten, the 
solar disk, and in the year X of his reign inaugurated a festival at Karnalc in 
honour of the new religion. And Amenhotep IV, to free himself from the 
power of the high priest at Tliebes, determined to have n new capital for his 
Idugdom, in Avliioh Aten should bo the supreme god. The religion of Aten 
Avaa probably the most ancient form of the religions of Ka. The disk, before 
Avhich protestations woi-o made, Avas not only the shining and visible form of 
the divinity, it was the god liim.sclf. 

Amenhotep III married a Avife of foreign origin and religion, Tlii. He 
had by her a son who succeeded him under tlie name of Amenhotep IV. The 
figure of Ameuliotep IV, as made known to us by the monunieuts, exhibits 
those peculiar and strange characteristics which mutilation impresses upon 
the face, cheat, and abdomen of eunuchs. On the other hand, Ave know that at 
an early age he married Queen Nefert-Thi and had by her seven daughters. 
It IS therefore probable that if lie really did experience the misfortune of 
Avhich his features seem to bear the evidence, it happened during the Avars 
of Amenhotep III and among the black people of the South. The custom of 
mutilating prisoners and wounded is, among these people, as old as tlie Avorld. 
Amenhotep IV doubtless imbibed religious ideas from his mother, for he 
manifested a great horror of the cult of Amen and gave his homage to tlie 
solar divinities, chiefly to the disk itself. 

But tlie fear of arousing his subjects to revolt restrained liini at first from 
too openly avoAving his heresy. Ho contented himself Avith changing hia 
name, which contained that of Amen, for that of Khim-aten, “ Splendour of 
the Sun’s disk,” and continued to Avorship his father Amenhotep and the god 
Amen himself. Later, his religious fanaticism got the better of his prudence. 
The cult of Amen Avas forbidden and his name erased wherever it could be 
reached. The pure-blooded Egyptians came under suspicion on account 
of their religion and disajipeared &om the king’s entourage, giving place to 
Asiatic personages Avho resembled Pharaoh and were deprived like him of 
their virility. 

Thebes, so full of monuments consecrated to the fallen god, lost its rank 
of capital, 
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IvUun-jLttiU built a uew capital at a place in aiiddle lilgypL which to-day 
hearri the name of Tol-cl-Amiirna, and which he called ICliul-aton, where 

there was iiothinff to recall the old religion. 

The sini was tlie priiiuipal god of the old religion ; all the ancient solar 
fU\inUie^^, lla-Hoicnikbu, Hor, were recognisod and respected. WouuuierLts 
show us the god in tlio form of a disk whose rays descend toward the earth, 
each ray terniinating in a hand holding the nnsaled cross — tlie emhlom of 
life. The disk w called Atcu. WJieiever the jcing goes, tlie solar disk 
accompanies Inin and sheds its benediction upon him. 

Bub with all tlie attention he paid to religion, Khun-aloii was, like his 
ancestors, a great liuilder and conqueror. Ethiopia, Thebes, and Memphis 
were fields of his activity, and he coiitiuued to exercise sovereign authority 
in Svria as well as in Africa. 

Athis death tlio crown passed to Prince Ai, his fo.sler-brotlior, and husband 
of Ills eldest daughter Tai. The new king, without renouncing the religion 
of v-nn-wovship, suspended the pevseentions winch liad the cult of Amen 
for their object and restored the religion of the ancient national divinities. 
For successors ho had ids brotlicrs-in-law Tut-ankh-Ainen, and later Sna- 
nekht, whose reign, although short, seems to have boon prosperous. Tiit- 
nnkli-Anien, at least, is represented as an all-powerful Pharaoh, to -wlioni 
foreign peoples give trembling liomagc. [According to Erugscli and 
Wiedemaim and retrie tlie order of the.se kings is Saa-nekht, Tut-ankh- 
Ameu, and Ai — the reverse of the order hero given.] ' 

But after tlmm civil and religions wans de.solated Egypt j the throne was 
occupied by opheinernl kings whose names even arc unknown to us. [TJio 
kings formeily reputed to belong to the end of this dynasty are now, as 
Protert^or Petrie remarks, “not of historical substance, but only linguiatio 
questions.” It has lieon well established that the names in question nro 
either errors nr “ Ptolemaic bungles,” and they arc now asaigned to mon- 
archs of this and other dyuasUes.] 

King Hor-em-heb re-established peace, .suppressed the solar religion, 
destroyed Khiin-atcn’s monuments, and everyudiejc restored t)io iinomit 
cult. Outside the country he reconquered Ethiopia, which for the tiino 
being had been lost, and made the land of Punt tribuliiry, but risked no 
oxpeditioim into Syria. The conquests of the Telmtiines and the Amen- 
Jioteps, ao dearly oldiiined in tins diiection, had been lost during the 
religious war.s. The petty local princes had ceased to pay tribute i and to 
reduce them anew, a whole generation of conquerors was nece.ssary.d 
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Yo men of Egypt, ye Imvo lieard your 
kingi 

1 go, ami I lotmn not. But tho will 
Of Ute gieat Gods is plain; and yo nmat 
bi ing 

III deeds, ill passioiib, zealous to fiiltil 
Then* picasmo, to their feet ; and leap 
their praise, 

The piaisc ot Gods, rich boon I aiul lengtli 
of davs — Mattiilw Aukolu. 



We coniQ now to the porioil wltcn Egypt reached the apex of its power; 
when u aorios of grout conquering monarch^ made tJio iiauio of Egj’^pt Known 
and feared far beyond the confines of tho Nile. Of these great inonarohs 
the name of one in particular was 8 tami)ed upon tlie traditions of Asiatic 
peoples and lias passed into popular knowledge. Tliis sras Hawses 11, 
known to tho Ilelirews, and through them to the western world, as the 
Pharaoli of tlie Oppression. Great as this monarch was, little ivas hnow’n of 
him beyond tho prejudiced recitals of the Hebrews, until our own time, when 
the deoiphormoiit of the inoniimeuts has brought to liglit the record of many 
of his warlike deeds. Tliese records, like all such narratives, are highly 
coloured and told from the standpoint of the conqueror himself 5 but, with 
due allowance for exaggeration, they may no doubt be accepted as accounts 
of aoiiml events. 

A peculiar iiitorest attaches to the name of Ramses 11 in addition to tlie 
never failing fascination of tho great conqueror. Wo shall tlierefore have 
occasion to review liis deeds in detail as told by the poet laureate of tho day, 
and to consider various authoritative estimates, both anoient and modern, 
that have been passed upon this greatest horo of Egyptian history. a First 
Maspero : 

Ilor-cm-lieb, whoso origin is unknown [there seems no reason to deny 
that he was tho famous general whoso tomb has been discovered at Saq- 
qarah], nullified the efforts of Anienhotep and the other lieretic kings to 
lessen the power of Thebes and its god, for he re-established the cult of 
Amen in all its splendour, had the temple of Aten pulled down, and the 
materials used to erect one of the triumphal entries, leading into the sanctu- 
ary of ICarnak ; the names of the heretic kings were effaced, and their monu- 
ments utterly destroyed. The new king had much to do to repair the disas- 
ters of the preceding years ; at home all the governmental niachineiy was 
out of order, and abroad, the countries under tlie Egyptian yoke had ceased 
tu pay tribute, llor-em-heb put down brigandage, he punished untrust- 
worthy employers by death, and he restored to the temples the properties 
which had been taken from them. lie imposed a tribute on the distant 
country of Punt, he made raids on the tribes of tho Upper Nile, and boasted 
of having subjugated the same countries as Tehutimes HI. We have no 
exact account of his conquests except from his raoiiumeiits, but they were 
numerous, and his reign seems to have been glorious, prosperous, and long. 
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It is not known wlien the sceptre passed into the liaiul of Hamses I nor 
liow he was related to his predecessor. [Whether he wero the son, son-in- 
law, or brother of Hor-em-heb, has never been determinofl.] He Imd, how- 
ever. been in the service of Ai, one of the last of the hovctia Icinga, and also 
of Ilor-ein-beb, so it was at a somewhat advanced age tliat he ascended the 
throne of the Piiavaohs. An expedition in the year II against Ethiopia, a 
short eampaigii against the Kheta [Hittites], were the chief events of his 
reign. lie died six or seven years after his accession and left his son Soti 
(tlic Setliogis of Greek tradition), as his successor. 


KING SEXI 


Seti at once announced himself abroad a.H a conqueror in the following 
worils : 

“ Ilis Majesty has just heard that the vile tribes of yiiasii havo rebelled. 
The ehiofs o! then* tribes, assemWeil at one .spot, have been filled with bliinl- 
ncss of heart and violence so tliat each one destroys his neighbour. ” 

C'.i’ T._.i X T ii- _ la. . " .1 i“ . 


a cower no rortress oi uio riio tower ol seti 1,” “Tlie well 

of Soti I, ’ etc. Wlierever the enemy appeared be \ms easily routed, liis trees 
destroyed, liis harvests pitilessly cut (foing on from .station to station, tlio 
Egyptians arrived at the two forts of Ribatha [the llohoboth of tho Hiblel 
and Canaan. The latter, favourably situated by a little lake upon ono of tho 
last of the Aniorite hills, commanded the entrance of ono of the rielioat ports 
of southern Syria. It submitted at the fir.sl onslauglit, so tli© wholo oi the 
rich valley was pillaged by the Egyptians. 

This first success eutailecl greater ones; and Seti, going uorthward, 
arrived at the port of Lebanon, where he obliged tho people to cut down 
their trees and send them to Egypt for the buildings ho. had coinmonood in 
honour of Amen. B rom thonce he repaired to the valley ol the OrontOH, there 
[Hittitesl; and a victory gained over these traditional 
iSJ T?/ formeda happy conclusion to the campaign. i 
1 he Pharaoh s return was one perpetual triumph from the time ho apiioared 

f V ^‘'elcoincd by the priests, until ho armvod at 

Ihcbe.s and offered his prisoner to Ameu. And Egypt ilioutrlit thal 
great days o£ Tehutlmes and AmenUotep liad returimdf^ ^ " 

Unfortunately, lioweyer, these trinnipbs were not so real as thov 
* f crushed by the passiige of armies, had abandouod 

^®sistance and snrvendored almost wilhoiU a blow 
lliL Flioniicuins considered that a yoluntary tribute was loss exponsivo thiui 

lnZ^^?TT ■ ' n themaolveXi r© dimi 

h It f hy getting hold of the maritime commerco of tho Dolia 

Free, tog thfu^ formic “ 

E-Vptiau iuvasion, they not only^^'tonlllMhehs^^ pei’potual fear of an 

of Nuhaimn, from ftircbemiOt fn tS i i . supremacy over tho wliolu 
penetrated into Asia t ^ho Taurus, and 

-uthen. „„d eastern parts of iho pen^K t 
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Dardaniaiis, and the dwellers of Iliou and Pidasa. Supported by such 
allies, and sometimes aided by companies of thoir soldiers, the Klicta 
wore a military power, quite equal to withstanding the Egyptians and 
waging war against them. Seti saw the position of affairs as soon as lie 
attaclfed them, and although doubtless he took Kadesh, and tlio greater 
number of the Amorite towns on tlie Orontes without much trouble, the 
tenacity of the Kheta, always ready to fly to arms in spite of defeats, finally 
exhausted his patience. 

Tired of war, he concluded an alliance with King Maro-.sar, son of 
Shapalul, whicli lasted until hia death. The dominion of the Pharaohs did 
not extend beyond the Orontes. So, being limited to southern Syria and 
Phrenicia, it gained in solidarity what it lost in extent. It seems that 
Seti I instead of simply exacting a tribute, imposed Egyptian governors on 
some of the conquered peoples, and in some places, like Gaza and Mogiddo, 
stationed permanent garrisons. 

The reign of Seti I undeniably marked a brilliant epoch in the history 
of Egypt. The treasure looted in Syria contributed to soma of the most 
perfect Egyptian monuments, such as the mausoleum at Abydos and the 
hypostyle hall at Karnak, the tomb of the king. Seti was assisted in these 
works by his son Ramses. During his father’s lifetime Seti had married 
the princess Tui of the old royal family, probably the daughter of Hor- 
em-heb, and granddaughter of Amonhotep III, so that liis son Ramses was, 
from the hour of his birth, considered by the loyalist Egyptians as the only 
legitimate king. Kis father, therefore, to prevent a rebellion, was obliged 
to make him co-regent when lie was q^uito a little boy, although he was not 
at first taken muoh into aooount by eiwior Seti or his ministers. 

At ten years of age Ramses is said to have made war in Syria, and, accord- 
ing to Greek tradition, in Arabia. And it was on his return from these 
campaigns, that, ripened by ago and experience, he began to take an active 
part in the internal government of the kingdom and to claim his royal pre- 
rogative. And henceforth we see his increasing personal valour transform 
liim from an obscure prince into a king, a “ master of the two worlds.” 

Seti, now old, and worn out with the exploits of hia youth, gradually con- 
ceded all power to his son, and lived in retirement in his palace fox the rest 
of his days, the object of divine honours. 

Certain pictures of the temple of Abydos show him seated on a throne 
amid the gods. IIo holds the club in one liaiid and in the other a complex 
sceptre, combining the different symbols of life and death. Isis is at hia side, 
and the lesser gods sit behind the all-powerful couple, to whom Ramses ad- 
dresses his prayer. It is a premature apotheosis of which the conception does 
honour to the regent, but it leaves no doubt of the real .state of the kings in their 
old age. They were worshipped as gods, but they did not reign. Seti was 
no exception to this common rule ; he was worshipped, but he did not reign. 

Peace was threatened by an unforeseen danger. The people of Asia Minor 
had liillierto been beyond the sphere of action of Egypt ; but now several 
races, such as the Shardana and Tyrseni, whose iinme.s were new to the ears 
of the Egyptians, lauded on the coast of Africa, and joined with tlie Libyans. 
Ramses II defeated them, and the prisoners that he took were incorporated 
ill the Royal Guard ; and the others restumed to Asia Minor, with such a rec- 
ollection of tlieir defeat, that Egypt was secure from their invasion for nearly 
a century. Peace assured in the North, Ramses repaired to Ethiopia, where 
he spent tlie last years of his father’s reign in malcing raids on the nomadic 
tribes on the banlfs of the Upper Nile. 
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. , 1 *v. F 1,5« fnthrr Ramses left Etliiopia and entered 

0,1 the new. o the at the hoigl.t oX his fot- 

Dii Ills duties as sole hiiig a j jq (i„l,(, under his haiinei'. The first 

time, ami had ae' erd Iv xvn of importance i in the year 

years oi his leign were 

If there was a short f P“f ‘™ ^ near Beyriil. The ICheta 
there was one to the '“''^^Xnce Se mtU Seti, did not try to oxoite a 

in check hy the Egyptian garri- 

aoii'^, reniiiiiied ciuiet. 


VtAMsKS II, a’HE GRBVr 

,So all went well till the year IV, wlien a terrible rehoUion broke out. 


TJie 


wlio convoked lut> vivsyals aud alUcb, 
and broke with Egypt. Nahaniin, and 
its capital CarchomiBli, Aratliu and 
southern Plicmiioiii, Kiulosh and the 
country of Amaour, Kati and tlio Ey" 
ciuiis, joined the coulttion, aiid the liope 
of pillaging the Egyptian proviiujos of 
Syril^ if not Egypt herself, made lliou, 
ridasa, Kcrlcosh, tho Masu, and J)av- 
diiniaiis also join the Kliota aguinat 
Sesostris [Harases]. 

Trojan bands crosacil tho whole 
length of tho peninsula and onoaiiipcid 
in 9 ie valley of thoOi-ontes, tUroo hun- 
dred miles from their country. Tho 
ariuy brought into the field by Uaiusus 
^low.s liow easily nations were displaced 
ut that time, for it was carapoaod of 
Libyans, Mashauaslia of Libya, Masu 
mul Shardana, tho fruit of tho vietori- 
oiis repulsion of tlio mvaaion a few 
years before. 

The Pharaoh eaiabhshod tho buvsis 
of liis opemtions on tho frontior of 
Egypt and tho Arabian Desort in the 
town he hud recently foimdcd under 
the name of Pa-lbmioBHu-AiiGkhta 
city of Uamses, the Conquoror”). 
He travcr'jed Canaan, atill under bis sway, and quickly boro down upon the 
southern countricb, only stopping at Shabatun, n Syniiu villugo, rutUcr to 
the southwest of Kadesh, and in view of the town. Duviug a halt of some 
(lays lie surveyed the di.strict, and tried to discover tho position of tho 
enemy, h.wuig only vagne ideas on tlie subject. Bub tho allies, on the con- 
trary, fully in funned by tlieir scouts, who mostly b( 3 loiiged to tho noimidie 
tuilies of vSlvasvi, were conversant with all their movemeuia *, and the king oC 
the Klieta, their chief, conceived and carried out a clover inaiKiiiiviG, wliich 
would have completely destroyed the Egyptian army, had it not been for 
the pftrsonal bravery oi the Pharaoh. 
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One day when Ilamsea bad advanced a little to tlie south of Shabatun, 
two Bedouins came and said to him : 

“ Our brothers who are the chiefs of the tribes, allied with the vile chief 
of the Khela, send iia to tell your Majesty that wo wish to servo your 
Majesty ; we are leaving the vile chief of the Klieta, and know that he is 
m the district of Hhihlm at the north of the town of Tunep, where he has 
retreated from fear of the Pharaoh.” 

The king was deceived by this report, which bore the trace of truth, and 
feeling safe from a aurpriso by tlie supposed distance of the enemy (Khilibu 
being forty miles to tlio north of Kadesh), he advanced without misgiving, at 
the head of his household chariotry, whilst the bulk of the army, including 
the legions of Amen, Ila, Ptab, and Sutekh, followed him from a distiinco. 

Whilst lie was thus dividing hia forces, the allies, rejjrescnted by the 
traitors as far off, were secretly assembling on the northeast of Kadesh and 
preparing to attack the flank of the EgypUaii army on its march to Khilibu. 
Their number was considerable to judge from the fact that, on the day of 
the battle, the king of Khilibu alone commanded eighteen thousand picked 
men 5 and, besides a wcll-tvamed infantry, they had two thousand flvo 
Imndred chariots, each carrying three men. 

During these oporatiou.s tlie scouts brought into tlio general's camp two 
other epies tlioy had taken ; and the king seems then to have liad his sus- 
picions aroused, for he ordered them to be well beaten, so as to make them 
confess. 'J'hey thou confessed that they had been sent to watch the 
inancouvros of the Egyptian army, and stated tliat the allies, n.ssembled at 
Kadesh, wore only waiting for a favourable opportunity to appear. Bamsos 
then called a council of war, and explained tl)eir critical position. The 
officers excused themselves on the plea of the imjjrudonce of the governors 
of the provinces, wlio had neglected to reconnoitre every day the position of 
the enemy, and tliey despatched an cxpre-ss messenger to bring up the body 
of the army to the aid of its cliiof. 

Whilst the council was still sitting, the enemy approached, and when 
the king of tlie Kheta brought his forces to the south of Kadesh, ho attacked 
the Ra legion, and so cut the Egyptian army in two. 

The Pliaraoh then in i)or.son charged at the iiead of liis household 
chariotry, and eight times lie broke the ranks of the eucircling army, rallied 
his troops, and .sustained the sliock the rest of the day. Toward evening 
the Klicta, losing the advantage they had gained iu the morning, beat a 
retreat before the Egyptian army, iiowin lino 5 and at the aiiproacli of niglit 
the battle was smsponded until the following day, when the allies were com- 
pletely routed. 

The equerry of the Kheta prince, Garbafcusa, the general of his infantry 
and chariots, the chief of the eunuchs, and Kluilupsaru, the writer of the 
annals of the sovereign for posterity, perished on the battle-field. Many 
corps of the Syrian army cast themselves into tlio Orontes to try to swim 
across it. Mazraima, the brother of the (Kliolaii) king, succeeded in reach- 
ing the other bank, but the lord of the country of Nison was drowned. 
The king of Kliilibu was dragged half dead from tlio water j and pictures 
of the battle represent him being held head downward to disgorge the water 
he bad swallowed. The conquered army would no doubt have been utterly 
destroyed, had not a sortie of the garrison of Kadesh arrested the progress 
of the Egyptians and allowed the fugitives to return to the town. The 
following day the Kheian king asked for and obtained peace. 

But all hopes that this brilliant victory would terminate the war were 
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disappointed. For fclie eonntry of Canaan and U.e neigl bouring provinces 
attacked tlie rear-gvmd oi the viotonona army and tlio km| of Urn Klieta, 
profiting by this diversion, broke the peace. Iho wliolo of Syria from tlie 
banka o1 the Euphrates to tho Nile, rose m arms. And although there were 
no more great battles, the next fifteen ye.ars were filled witli a senes of sieges 
and attacks ; and liostilities broke out in oiio place as fast as peace -was con- 


eluded ill another. . « i .1 m r 

TJic year VIII saw the Egyptian army ui Galilee, under tlio walls of 

Meroia In the year XI AsHlou was taken in spite of the heroic resistance 
of the Cnnaanites. In anotlier campaign the king penetrated as far north as 
the environs of Tunep, and took two towns of the Kheta. So the war wont 
on from year to year, until the enemicJ* of Ramses were quite exliausiod with 
tlieir useless efforts, and the king of the Kheta once more prayed for peace 
{vom the Egyptian sovereign^ and it \vti3 granted and scaled in the yearXXT, 

The treaty was originally drawu up in the language of the Kheta, 
and it was engraved on a sheet of silver wliich was solemnly offered to the 
Pharaoli in his city. The articles of the treaty were essentially the same 
as those drawn up between the kings of Kheta and llamseB I and Seti I. It 
was stipulated that the peace betweeu the two countries was to bo eternal : 

'* If ail enemy march into the countries under the sway of tlie groat king 
of Egypt and if ho send to the king of the Kheta, saying j ‘ Como, take arms 
against them,’ the great Icing of Kheta will do ns ho is asked by the great 
king of Egypt ; the great king of Kheta will de.stroy his oneinios. And 
if tlie great king of Kheta does not ivish to come himself, he will send the 
archevs and cliaviots of the country of Kheta to the great king of Egypt to 
destroy hia enemies.” 

And an analogous clau-se also assures the king of Khoia of tlie support of 
the Egyptian arms. Tlien come special articles to protect the commorce 
and industry of the united nations and to render surer the oourao of justice. 
Every criminal trying to evade these laws by taking refuse in the iioighbour- 
iiig country will be liaiided over to the officers of his nation : every fugitive 
not a criminal, every subject takcu away by force, every workman who 
Tonioves from one territory to another to there take up his abode, will bo 
sent back to his country, without his expatriation being regarded as a crime. 
He who is thus expelled is not to ho punished by ilic destruction of his 
liouse, wife, or cliildren, he is not to he struck in the eyes or on the mouth, 
or on tlie feet, as there is no criminal accusation against him. 

Equality and perfect reciprocity betweeu the two countries, extradition 
of criminals and refugees, avo the principal conditions of this treaty, which 
can he considered the most ancient monument of diplomatic scienco. 

The wars of Rainses II terminate with this alliance, but Greek historians 
have made the Pharaoh, under the name of Sesostris, penetrate and subdue 
the countries of Media, Persia, Bactrhxnn, and India, as far as the ocean, and 
even say he penetrated Europe as fav as Thi'ace, where his course was only 
checked by -want of supplies. 

From the year XXI to that of Ramses’ death the peace of the country 
was not disturbed. The conditions were loyally observed, and the alliance 
betweeu the two sovereigns was soon cemented by a family bond, as Ramses 
married the eldest daughter of the king of Klieta, and a few years later 
invited his father-in-law to vi-sit the valley of the Nile. The lord of Kheta 
acquaints the king of Kati with this approaching journey in these words : 

“Be prepared for we are going to Egypt, tlie word of the king has been 
spoken ; let us obey Sesostris [Ramses]. He gives the breath of life to 
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those he loves, so all tlio world lores him, and JChota is in future one 
with him.” 

In the year XXXIII the Syrian prince visited the city of Ramses, 
probably Thebes ; and he is represented on a stele, engraven for the occasion, 
witli hia daughter and aon-iii-lnw. 

So Kgypt at last found her most bitter enemies transformed into faith- 
ful allies, and “ the people of ICamit were henceforth one in heart with those 
of KheCa, which had not been the case since the time of the god Ra.” 

As this alliance was concluded, the king could now devote himself to 
building monuments. According to llie Greek historians, “he had a temple 
built in each town to the principal god of the place.” 

Ramses was indeed a king of builders. During his long sixty-seven 
years’ reign, he had time to complete the work of several generations, and 
one can safely say that tlierc is not a ruin in Egypt or Nubia which does 
not hear Ms name. The great “ speos ” [cave-templc] of Isambul perpetu- 
ated the memory of liis campaigns against tJie negroes and Syrians, and four 
colossal monoliths, twenty metres high, adorn the entrance. At Thebes 
there was added to the temple of Amenhotep (huxor) a court with two 
pylons and two obelisks of granite, the finest of wliich is on. the Place de 
la Concorde in Paris. The temple of GurnaU, founded by Seti in honour 
of Ramse.s I, was finished and consecrated. The Ramesseum, known to the 
ancients by the name of Tomb of Osymandias, gives a sculptured account of 
the campaign of tlie year V; and the liaml of Ramses II is seen in the 
necropolis of Abydoa, as well as at Memphis and Bubastis and in the 
quarries of iSilsilis, as well as in the mines of Siuai. 

Tlio temple of Tunis, noglooted by the sovereigns of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, was restored and enlarged; and the town which was in ruins, was 
rebuilt. In many places the architects effaced on the statues find temples 
the names of their royal builders, and substituted tlie cartouches of Ramses II. 
The decoration of the hypostyle hall of Kavnak ie certainly due to this king : 
Ramses I conceived the j)lan, Seti coinmeiicod it, and Ramses II decorated 
it entirely. From the year III, Ramses was also greatly interested in the 
working of the gold mines in Nubia, and established a line of stations with 
cisterns and wells along the road leading from tlio Nile to Gebel Ollaqi. 
Then he had the network of canals, which water Lower Egypt, cleared, 
including the one between the Nile and tlie Red Sea on the borders of the 
desert. He repaired the walls and fortifications which protected Egypt 
from the Bedouins ; and as political necessity led liini to reside on the west 
of the Delta, he founded several towns on the frontier, the most important 
of which was Ramses Anekhtu. 

The poets of the period have left us pompous descriptions of this city r 
“It is situated,” they say, “between Syria and Egypt; it is full of delicious 
provisions ; it is like unto Hermontliis. Its length is that of Memphis, the 
sun rises and sets there. All men leave their towns and settle on its terri- 
tory ; the rivers of the sea pay homage in eels and fish, and bring the fruit 
of their tides. The dwellers in the town are in holiday attire every day ; 
perfumed oil anoints tlieir heads on new wigs. They stand at their doors, 
their hands filled with bouquets, with green boughs from the town of 
Pa-Hathor, with garlands from Pahir, at the entranoo gate of Pharaoh. 
Joy increases and dwells there without end.” 

Poetry, we see, flourished at the time of Ramses, and the manuscripts of 
the works have been preserved, but the names of the authors M'ere not 
added. 
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THE WAU-POEM OE TENTAITK 

The most often quoted mid the best-inspired poom is the Poem of 
Pentanr, which describes the exploits of Ramses in the year V ai the battle 
of Kadesh fPentam , or rather Pontamrii, is not the iinthor, but merely 

the transcriber of the copy now in tlio Rntisli 
Museum. The author is not known.] We know 
tlie subject of the poem : the king, surprised by 
the prince of the Kheta, is obliged to lead the 
cliarge at the head of his household troops : 

“ Hib Majesty now lises like his father Mcntii. 
lie seizes his aims, and buckles on his cuirass 
hko Raul in his time. Great horses bear on his 
Majesty — ‘Viotoiy to Thebes’ was their name 
as they loft the stables of King Ramses, beloved of 
Amen. The king, having biarlcd, broke the ranks 
of the vile Ivhetu. lie was alone, nobody with 
him. Having advanced in sight of those behind 
him, he was suriounded by two thousand five 
himdred chariots , cut off from retreat by all the 
warriors of the vile Klieta and by the numerous 
with him from Amthn, Blivsa, and Pidasa. 



'ach of their chariots carried tlireo men, and they 
were all massed together. 

‘“No prince with me, no general, jio oflioor of 
ftTATCb OP RiMHi i II archers, no archers, or chariots. My soldiors 

(Bpiii-hMineuiui forsakcii me, my horsemen have Hod, and not 

one I’omaim to light witli me.’ Then his Majesty said : 

“ ‘ Where ait thou, my father Amen’ Does a father forget his son? Have 
I done anything without thco? H.ivo 1 not marched and luUied according 
to thy word’ 1 have in no way disobeyed thy orders, lie is very groat, 
tlio lord of Egypt who overthrows the barbaviaiis on his way I Whtit aro 
these Asiatics to tlice ’ Amen enervute.s tlie impious. Have 1 not presented 
thee with numberless gifts? I have filled thy sacred dwelling with prisoner.^; 
I have built thee a temple which will last a million years; I have given all 
my goods for thy stoves j I have offered thee the entire woihl to unrioh tliy 
doinuiiis, Truly a nuserable fate is reserved to those who oppose Lhy designs, 
and liappiucs*> to him who knows thee, for thy acts come from a heart full of 
love. I invoke tliee, my fatlier Amen! Here I am in tlio midst of a great 
and btrange company, all the nations are leagued against mo, and I am 
iiloiie, with no other but thee. My nmuerous soldiers have idiandoued me, 
none of my honsemeii regarded me when I called to tliem, thoy did not 
hearken to my voice. But I believe that Amen is more to mo than a million 
horsemen, than a myriad brothers, or young .sons all assembled together, 
ihe work of mon is naught. Amen will overrule them. I have accom- 
plished tlicbe things by tlie counsel of thy mouth, 0 Amen I and I have not 
transgressed thy toujibels: here I have given glory to thee to Iho ends of 
the earth. 

Ihe king is here represented alone, surrounded by the eiioiny and in 
great dangei, but his first impulse is to God; and before rushing into the 
melee, he makes this long address to Amen, and help came to Mini 
mo I *1 icsounded to Hermoiithis. Amen anawers my cry ; he gives 
me his hand, I utter a cry of joy, he speaks behind mo : 




(Kroiti *1 dianin^ by D.U11I Roberts, R A ) 
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“ ‘ I hasten to thee, to thee Ramses Mori- Amen, 1 am with thee. It is I, 
thy father ; tny hand is v/ith. thee and I am of more avail than hundreds of 
thousands. I am the lord of strength, a lover of courage, 1 have recognised 
a courageous Ijeart and am satisfied my will will be done.’ 

“ Like Mentu, I then cast my arrows to the right, 1 overthrew niy 
enemies. 1 am like Baal before them. The two thousand five hundred 
chariots wliich surround me are dashed to pieces by my horsemen. Not one 
of them has a hand to fight with, their hearts fail them, and fear enfeebles 
their members. They cannot draw their arrows, nor have they strength to 
wield their lances. I precipitate lliem into the water as you would a croco- 
dile, they are cast down on the lop of each other. I do not wish one to look 
beliind nor to turn back. He who falls will never regain his feet.” 

The effect produced by this outburst about God was very great, espe- 
cially on the ICheta, who seemed arrested by an invisible power when on 
the point of victory, and hesitated in terror. Then they commanded the 
cliiefs in their cars, and the men versed in war to advance, so that the com- 
pany of the kings of AratUu, of Ilion, of Lycia, Dardania, Carehemish, 
Kerkesh, Khilibu, numbering three tlioiisand chariots, proceed forward. 

“ Hut all their efforts are useless. I dashed on them like Mentu, my 
hands destroyed thorn in the space of an instant, I cut and I lulled amongst 
them, so that thoy said one to anotlier: 

“ ‘ This is not a man amongst us, it is Sutekh, the great warrior. It is 
Haal in person. These are not the actions oC a man that lie does. Alone, 
all alone, he repulses hundreds of tliousands without chiefs, and without 
sokliera. Let us hasten to fly before him, let us save our lives, let us breathe 
again.’ 

“All who came to fight found their liands weakened, they could no 
longer hold bows, or lauce. Seeing that ho had arrived at cross-roads the 
king pursued them like a grilTm.” 

It was only when the enemy is in retreat that lie summons liis soldiers, 
not so much for their aid as to let them witness his valour: 

“Bo firm, keejp up your heart, 0 my soldiers I You see my victory and 
I wa.s alone. It is Amen who gave mo strength ; his hand is with me.*’ 

lie encourages his shiold-bcaver Menna who is full of fear at the number 
of tlie onemy, ami rushes into the melee. 

“ Six times I charged the enemy 1 ” 

At last his army arrives toward ovciiiiig and helps him. He assembles 
his generals and overwhelms tliem with reproaches. 

“ What will the whole world say, when it learns that you left mo quite 
alone? That not a charioteer nor any archers joined with me? I have 
fought, I have repulsed millions of people alone. * Victory of Thebes,* and 
‘ Mut is satisfied ’ were my glorious liorsea. It was with them that I was 
alone amid terrifying enemies. I will see tliein fed myself every day, when 
I am ill my palace, for I hod them when I was in the midst of my eiiemiea 
with the chief Menna, my shield beaver, and with the officers of my horse 
who accompanied me, and are witnesses of the battle; they were with me. 
I have returned after a victorious battle and I have struck the assembled 
multitudes with my blade.” 

Tlie skirmish of tlie first day was only the preliminary to a more impor- 
tant engagement, and with what success to the Egyptians, and what loss to 
the Asiatics, has already been told. The poet doe.s not give any details of 
ihi.s second affair. He describes it in a few lines dedicated entirely to praise 
of the king. The subject, in fact, is not the victory at Kadesh and the defeat 
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of the Syi-kin armioa, important as these may be to llie histoiiau ; but the 
poet singa the iiidoniitaWe eourage of Kaiiiscs, his faith in the aid of the 
gods, the irresistible strength of Tiis arm- He wished to portray him sur- 
pri<ied, abandoned, and compensating for the faults of the generals by his 
bravery. All the facts wliich could lessen the general impression or 
diininisli tlie glory of the royal bravery are put in the background. The 
household troops are inenlionod only once; of the second day of the battle 
there ia but an inauffioienl description. The king of the IChota implores 
peace, Ramses grants it, and returns lu triumph to Thebes. 

“ Come, our beloved son, O Ramses Aleri-Aiiien 1 The gods have given 
him infinite iierioda of eternity upon the double throne of lug father T'mu, 
and all the nations are put under his fect.”^ 


THE LClNGDOlit OF THE ICHETA AND THE NrNKTEENTlI DYNASTY 

After the preceding eulogy 1>y Magpero, it ia well to read ICduard Meyer's 
more cynical account of the reign of tlie great Ram.ses. It will enable us tho 
hotter to preaerve a iiieutal balance. It should not, however, load us to for- 
get that we are in the presence of one of tho groat oiwclis of civilisation ; for 
all such great epochs have had their iconoclasts as well as their adnlaiors.a 
Ramses 11 exaggerated his own praises in inscriptions, saying that, already 
in tho woinh, lie liad been acknowledged Icing and that liis fatJior had Imiide'd 
him over the goveiument when he was yet a child. This is oovroct in so far 
as ho was solemnly proclaimed successor to the throne in Iris early youth 
and probably raised to bo co-regent hy Seti toward the end of Iuh voigu • 
ns crown-pniice he accompanied his father m the wars against tho Liliyans! 

In the fifth year tho king directed liis second campaign agaiiiBl tho 
Kheta. The king of Khota had summoned all his allies and tribes deiieu- 
dent on hijn, and a fomudable army was gathered together in the noighbouv- 
hood of IvadG.sh. He almost succeeded in destiuying, in an ambusli, tho 
advance-guard, in whieli ({auwes was present. Tho mass of tho iiriny wlucih 
had been called together in haste did not reach the battle-field in time, and it 
was only the personal courage of tlio king, who boasts of having fonglit 
tlmpfvnr all deserted him, th-it gained tho victory ^or 

osse^tbp S;. Oroiilcs, and aulTerod Imavy 

md Ua f drowned. Ramses 11 boasts again 

xtolSnirL ■ represented and pootimdly 

extolled m Luxoi, lu karnak, m the Ramesseuiu built in tlie wost town for 

he wanship of the dead, and in Nnbia in the temple of Abu Simbel N ve - 
nhab ti e kinrr of ^ 

U1.1C too King Ot iClieta turned his hands to worshm him “ this rpfr^vH in 

™ 

(if the \vAT Uie contiimanoo 

Jiotkiioiy. ^ 1*"''''= i«>ved so fur north, we do 

ao/fimiliy''eomptwy SS‘“douI M '"“T 

of iiumemus victories On 'll.e “"I*! boast 
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tions, ill -which, so aa to equal Tehutimes III, he had to include tlie names 
of Asshur and Saiigara, Mannus and Karak (Cilicia), with which the king 
scarcely came into contact. It can at onco bo seen that it is no historical 
document. 

When and on what conditions peace was concluded is not known, and 
tradition does not relate what part of Syria the Egyptians maintained. At 
any rate Palestine remained osaentially Egyptian. It would appear that 
it was agreed that South Syria should be relinquished to Egypt, and that 
the Kheta should retain a free hand in the North. 



OltlNOINU TlUUUTK TO BAKSES II 


By this agreement, there was maintained between the two states a lasting 
peace which soon ripened into a close union. In the twenty-first year of Kam- 
aea II King Kheta-sar proposed one of those everlasting treaties to the Pha- 
raoh, in which both states guaranteed their own integrity, formed an alliance 
for protection against every outside enemy, and mutually bound themselves 
to -watch over all exiles wlio might seek refuge with them, and to surrender 
all deserters and emigrants. The treaty held good for a long time 5 thirteen 
years later Khota-sar visited the ruler of Egypt and gave him his daughter 
to wife. Then took place what, as the god Ptah says to Ramses, “was 
unheard of even from the days of Ra until thine own.” It is evident 
that under such circumstances the relations of culture between Egypt and 
Syria must have been active and manifold. 

The powerful influence which Egypt had exercised over the East has 
already been depicted in connection with this; and, for example, when we 
find that tlie characteristics of an Egyptian legend recorded under the suc- 
cessor of Ramses are taken up by the Plebrows and transferred to the hero 
of their race, Joseph, this is only one feature more added to the many we 
know. 

But in Egypt we also iind the worship of Syrian divinities spreading 
more and more — at the same time Set-Sutekh, the powerful patron god 
of the stranger who gave the enemy victory, -was greatly respected. 

Syrian names arc considerably met with, and, above all, the language is 
most strikingly influenced by the Oanaanite. In many documents Semitic 
words were almost used to the same extent as French in German literature 
of the eighteenth century. 

After having concluded the treaty- with Kheta-sar, Rainses II ruled over 
Egypt for forty-six years more in peace. 


^^2 'J'HE HISTORY OR EGYPT 

[e«, la-iS-iSSSD.o,] 

This epoch, tlie timo of Seti I and Bamaea II, In.a rightly been called the 
prime of the New Tliehaii Kingdom. Xho martial sucoessea la da firat half, 
he peaceful and well-ordered relations of the enaumg time, ifiado the nm- 
vcra il development of the land’s resoiirees feasible to the government, and 
assured the aubjecta a ooinfortablo enjoyment of life, snoli as the Egyptians 
of old loved. 

Of 110 other period of Egypt do wfl possess so many moiinments-- 
temtjlc9» tombs, dedications, and inscriptions concernnig victories and 
so many literary remains. Bnt nowhere docs the typical cliaraclor which 
adheres to the now Egyptian appear more prominently than hero. ^ 

The typo is snprenie over all, and there is no question of inclividuality 
anywhere. It is in vain that wc sock for a new thought or an original 
turn ill the temple inscriptions, in the hymns on the king written on the face 
of the rooks or on papyrns, and in the appeals to the divinities, hreipiently 
all tangible import is wanting. Everything is a copy and is carefully 
worked out from a fixed model; it has often been remarked how greatly 
the historical value of the reports has suffered through this. In value they 
are far below those of the time of Tchutimes III. 

The adininistration of the land in the new kingdom does not differ much 
from that of the former one. The king appeav-s to us surrounded by the 
eutii'O fulness of divine glory; in the official reports his counsellors nro 
only assembled so as to marvel at his superhuman wisdom, or else to bo 
reproached for their want of foresight. 

The further we advance into the history of Egypt, the more does the 
scU-conceib and absurdity of the glorification of the Icing inoreaso ; under 
the reign of Ramses II one often gets the impression that ho considered 
himaelf a suporliumau being standing in direct communication with tlie 
gods. Like Amenhotep III, we often find him in the Nubian tomplos 
too, worshipping liis own person, which i.s seated between Ameu and Mut, 
or Khnem and Aiiuqut. The intention may have been to raiso the 
reigning king — aa formerly Usertsen III — to be territorial god of tlio 
subjected Cuimites. 

The residence of Ramses IX was generally at Tanis, which he had nowly 
constructed and adorned with numerous monuments, and which now receivod 
the name of “ the town of Ramses.” The writers of the time are iiovcr tirod 


of praising the glorie.s of this city, which was a seaport aa well aa an impor- 
tant emporium. On account of its numerous relations with S^dia, it is only 
natural that the centre of gravity of the kingdom should have bcoii trans- 
ferred here, and that many new foundations should have originated on the 
eastern frontier of Egypt. The frontier defences of Egypt piopor against 
the tribes of the desert, were always kept up and sharply watched. Aa 
formerly, Thcbe.s remained the real capital of the land ; next to it, Memphis 
asserted its long-inlierited right as the oldest residence and as dwelling- 
place of Ptiih, the Father of the Divinities. The numerous private monu- 
ments be.ar witness to the well-being of the land more than the building.s, as 
also, U) a certain degree, do the rhetorical descriptions of the AvriLera. 

Numerous admirable experiments in sculpture have come down to us, 
above all the likeness of Ramses II preserved in Turin. The marvellous and 
careful work of the relief in the temple of Seti I at Abydos lias already been 
mentioned j a cci tain grandeur must not be denied to Llie oompoaition of 
the great war picture which represents the events of the Khota war in the 
year V of Ramses II, — the mustering of the troops, the life in camp, the 
advance of the enemy, aud the battle of Kadesh. The king had the picture 
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earned out in coloured relief three times, in the Itamesseum, in Luxor, and in 
Abu iSimbel. Besides these, there are also numerous examples of every kind 
of art-work, even to the simplest steles, often very roughly worked. 

Some things have come to u.** of the literature of the times ; chieHy the 
poem which llainses II had composed and written on the walls of the temples 
to commemorate his battle with the IClieta. It is a work which, in spite of 
its oflicial character, is not wanting in life and poetry. 

There are also many narratives, such as the celebrated tale of the two 
brothers, written under Meneptah. Above all, there are the numerous epis- 
tles, rhetorical studies, descriptions of the power of the Icing and his works, 
the praise of learning, hymns, moral exhortations, also unmeaning letters 
which evidently served as models for real letters and reports. Besides these 
collections, WG have also many authentic letters, reports, acts, etc., which 
give US much information concerning the life and doings of the Egyptians in 
the thirteentli century n.c. 

If we cast an eye on tho religious life, we clearly recognise that wo are 
here dealing with an epoch in wliicli heretic endeavouis are completely sup- 
pressed, and orthodoxy asserts its unconditional sway. The religious litera- 
ture of tho time bccaiuo charnotcrisod fairly early. At every turn wo meet 
with the formulas of the victorious esoteric doctrine. The numerous 
temploa show tho increase of tho power of the priests. All natural relations 
were restrained and stifled by religion. War was carried on by order, and 
in tho name of Amen, so as to increase his subjects and to bring liiin in rich 
booty. Tho inscriptions relate very little concerning the actions of the kings, 
but a great deal concerning tho coiiver.sations which they Imd with tho deities, 
and how they “ cast all lands at thoir feet.” Tlio oldest son of Ramses II, 
Khamuas, became high priest of Ptah in Memphis, and carefully looked after 
the worship of the sacred Apia : he caused the celebrated tombs of Apis, the 
Serapeum of Memphis, to be built. By those wlio came after, he was looked 
on as a great philosoplier and magician. 

It is known to us that, as a long established custom, theofRcials us a rule 
held one or more pHesthoods besides their state office j naturally, higher 
education and, above all, instruction in writing and learning, wero entirely 
ill tho hands of tlio priests. Wo meet with tho enervating effects of these 
conditions throughout the whole course of Egyptian history. 

When tho intellectual life becomes torpid, physical strength also disaji- 
pears. Since everything that constitutes nationality is converted into outer 
forma, a nation lose.s even tho vitality and power necessary to raaintaiu 
an independent existence.® 

IJIlUUSCIl'S^ ESrjiMATB OF RAMSES II 

Ramses II enjoyed a long reign. Tlio monuments expressly testify to a 
reign of sixty-seven years’ duration, of which, uiiparently, more than half 
should be reckoned to his rule conjointly with liis father. The jubilee cele- 
bration of his thirtieth year as (sole?) Pharaoh gave occasion for great 
festivities throughout the country, of which the inscriptions in SilsUis, El- 
Kab, Biggeli, Sehel, and even on several scarabs, make frequent mention. 
T'he prince and high priest of Memphis, Khamuas, journeyed through the 
chief cities of the country in this connection, that he might have the great 
and joyful festival in honour of his father prepared m a worthy fashion by 


p Reproduced willi acknonrledgmonts to ilr. John Hunay.] 
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the different governors. The anniversary of the festival was calculated 
according to a fixed cycle, and apparently fell when the lunar and solar 
■years couieided at short intervals of throe or four years. It was observed 
as a solemn feast. 

Great in the field, active in works of peace, Ramses aiipears to have also 
tasted heaven’s ricliesfc blessings in his family life. The outer surface of 
the front of the temple of Ahydos reveals to us the portraits and the names, 
now only partially preserved, of 119 children (69 sous and 60 daughters), 
which besides the lawful consorts known to us, the favourilo wife Isinofer, 
mother of Khamaus, the queens Nefert-ari, Meri-mut, and the daughter of 
the king of Kheta, implies a large number of inferior wives. 

Ib is scarcely jrroiiable that the great Ramses departed this life leaving 
his earthly kingdom in a peaceful condition. Already in his old ago a 
numerous progeny of sons and grandsons were disputing over their father’s 
inheritance. The seed of periods of storm and unrest was laid. According 
to historical tradition these bearings were confirmed in the most striking 
manner by subsequent events. 

The body of Pharaoli was consigned to its death chamber in the rooky 
valley of Bibau-el-Moluk. In spile of the large number of hia children, 
Seti’s grateful son had left no offspring behind him who would liavo pre- 
pared a tomb for liis father worthy of Tiis deeds and of his name j a tomb 
which miglit if only in .some degree liavo approached tlio dignity of yoti’s 
noble funeral vaults. Tiie tomb of Ramses is an insignificant, ratlior taste- 
less erection, seldom visited by travollci's to the Nilo Valley, wlio probably 
scarcely suspect that the great Sesostris of Greek story lias found his last 
restiiig-phice in this modest place. This Pharaoh iniglit bive repeated of 
himself at his death, as formerly in his struggle against the IClieta he said, 

I stood alone ; none other was with me.’* ^ 




CHAPTER VI. THE BINDING OF THE ROYAL MUMMIES 

Nothing in modern discovery lias more vividly and suddenly brought 
the ancient world home to the world of to-day than the finding of the actual 
bodieSj the very flesh and blood of the Pliaraohs marvelloualy preserved to 
us by tlie embalmer’s venerable art. The discovery has bridged the chasm 
between the Ancient and the New as a midnight flash of liglitniug from the 
clouds to the earth. 

As so often happens, what had foiled the eager search of the patient 
scholar, had not eluded the cupidity of the thief. The appearance of royal 
mummies and priceless nmnusenpts on the open market filled the explorers 
with both chagrin and zeal. M. Maspero tells of the various wiles by which 
iiiflueiiiial politicians of tlie Orient concealed their rich treasiire-sourcesj unci 
of the almost endless difliculties overcome by 
the European explorers before the thieves 
oould be first deprived of their influence 
with the authorities, and then of their dis- 
coveries. Those latter the scholars wished 
to examine and study where found, and then 
distribute them among museums for the bene- 
fit of other scholars and for public enlighten- 
itieiit. The real disco vereiu, the Arabs, were 
after loot alone, and iningled nitblessness, 
lies, misrepresentations, and all manner of 
duplicity with their tliiifl. It is nob here 
fitting to tell the story of the fight between 
Kcliolarship and commerce ; but the account 
of tlie revelation of tlie treasure-chamber 
itself is as appropriate as it is thrilling.® 

On Wednesday, the 6th of July, 1879, 

Messrs. Emil Brugaoh and Ahmad Effendi 
Kamal were conducted by Muhamraod Ah- 
med Abd-er-Rassul to the entrance of the 
funeral vault itself. 

Tlie Egyptian engineer who long ago 
hollowed out the secret chamber liad made 
bis arrangements in the most ingenious 
fashion. Never was secret chamber better 
disguised. The chain of hills which at the 
spot divides the Biban-el-Moluk from the 
Theban plain, forms, between the Assaasif and the Valley of the Queens, a 
series of natural amphitlieatres, of which the best known was, up to the 
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pre'sent, that on wluc)i slitndh the monument oi Deii--el-Bahin.-i. In the wall 
of toaks wluoh sopai'jitos Deir-ol-Baliari ffonx Iho succeeding amphiUieutrea, 
jubt behind tlie kuoll of Sheikli Abd-el-Guriiah, about two liuiidred feet 
above the level of lUo nxltivAtecl lancU^ a pit ivas dug forty feet in depth by 
six in broiidtli. At the bottom of the pit, in the western side, was out the 
ciitranoe of a corridor four and a half feet wide by nearly three in height. 
After riuiniiig a length of about twenty-five feet, il turns abruptly to the 
iiortli, and extends Lo a distance of two hundred feet, not always keeping to 
the same dimensions ; in certain parta it is about six and a half feet wide, in 
others little more than four. Near the centre live or six roughly liowii steps 
indicate a sensible change in the level, and on the right hand a sort of unfin- 
ished iiiclio shows that there had been au idea of once more clmuging tlio 
direction of the gallery. The liitter at last emerges into a kind of irregular, 
oblong dmniber, about twenty-five feet in length. 

The first object which struck the eye of Herr Bimgseh, when ho reached 
the bottom of tlie pit, was a white and yellow collin, with the name of 
Nesi-Khoiisu. It was in the corridor, about two feet from the eutraiioo; a 
htlle fuitber was a eoflin whoso form recalled tlio style of the XVUtb 
Dynasty; then Queen Tiullathor Ilont-tui, then Seti I. Alcnigsido tlie 
Collins and strewing tlie ground, were boxes of funeral statuettes, canopiu 

vases, 1 bronze libation vases, and right at the 
back, ill the angle formed by the con’idor as it 
turns north, tlic funeral canopy of Queeji Isiom- 
kheb, folded and crumpled like a worlliless object 
wliich some priest iu a hurry to get away had 
thrown carelessly in a corner. All along the 
great corridor was the same confusion and dis- 
order ; it was necessary to crawl along witliout 
knowing whoi-e hands and lineea wore boing 
placed. 

The coffins and mummies, hastily scanned by 
Die liglit of a candle, bore historic names — 
Araenhotep I, Tehutiines TI, iu tho niclio near 
the staircase, Aalunes 1, and his son Sc-Amon, 
Scrieueu-Ra, Queens Aak-hotep, Aahmes, Nofert- 
ari, and others. In the chamber at the end, the 
confusion was nt its height, but tlio predominance 
of the style proper to tlie XXth Dynasty was 
recognised at a glanco. The report of Iiluhiunmed 
Ahmad Abd-er-Rassul, which had at first aimoared 
ex.aggerated, was scarcely more tlian the attenu- 
ated expression of the truth ; where I Imd ex- 
pected to como on one or two obscure, petty 
kings, the Arabs had unearthed a whole hypogee 
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moned, liad nob yet arrived; but reis JVluliammed, one of the pilota on whom 
reliance could bo placed, waa on the spot. He descended to the botloui of 
tho pit aud niidei’took to extract its contents. Messrs. Brugsch and Ahmad 
Effendi Kamal received the objects as they were brought above ground, 
carried them to the foot of the bill, and ranged them side by side without 
relaxing their vigilance for a moment. Forty-eight hours of energetic labour 
sufficed to exhume everything ; but the task was only half finished. 

The convoy had to be conducted across the plain of Thebes and beyond 
the river as far as Luxor ; several of the coffins, raised with great difficulty 
by twelve or sixteen men, toolc seven or eight hours to go from the moun- 
tain to the bank, and it will be easily imagined what this jourjiey must have 
been like in the dust and heat of July. 

At last, on the evening of the 11th, mummies aud coffins were all at 
Luxor, duly enveloped in mats and canvases. Three days after, the mu- 
seum’s steamer arrived ; it only remained to load it, and it. immediately 
started again for Bulaq. with its freight of kings. 

Then a singular thing happened, for from Luxor to Kuft, along either 
bank of tlio Nile, the fellah women followed tlie boat wibli dishevelled hair 
and uttering loud ovioa, aud the men fired rifle-shots as they do at fiinevals. 

now OAMB THESE MONAllCHS HEEE ? 

And now a question arises. TJie greater number of the kings and pi’inces 
of tho XVIIIth and XiXtIi Dyimstie-s, liad each liis tomb, which exists to-day 
or whose sito wo learn from ancient documents ; Ameuhotep 1 at Driih-abu’l- 
Neggah, Soli I and Ramses II at tlie Biban-el-Mohik, and others elsewhere. 
IIow is it that their corpses were hidden away between Deir-el-Bahari and 
Sheikh Abd-el-(Turuah, huddled together with the corpses of the high priests 
of Amen? I'lie Egyptians tliomsolves have taken pains to furnish ns with 
tho materials for tho answer. Several of tlic muinwies or coffins wliioli we 
possess, bear, written in ink by the hand of contemporary sovibes, the date, 
tbo cireumatancea, wiA someUmes Uve reason of the transfer. Tbese are verl* 
table official reports, wliose testimony on tho subject is unimpeachable. 

The throe luummios of the XlXth Dynasty had a common fate. The 
coffins of Seti I and Rainses II bear three inscriptions, which are identical, 
or nearly so, and which dale from three different periods ; what is left of 
the coffin of Ramses II bears the remains of a hieratic text ^ analogous to 
the second inscription of tlie text of Seii I. 

The two most ancient of these inscriptions mention Iler-Hor. The first 
is conceived in these terms: “Tlie year VI, of the 2nd month of Sliait the 
VII, the day of tho expedition made by Her-Hor the ... of the first 
Prophet of Amen Ra, king of the gods, to restore the funeral pomp of 
King Men-maat-Ra L. IL S. [life, health, strength] Son of the Sun, Seti 
Meneptah, tlirougli the inspector,” a name which is not very legible, as is also 
the case with those of his companions. The inscription which had been 
placed on tho colhn of Ramses II has been rubbed out, and then written over. 
As it now reads, it sullicc.s to show that it, like the preceding, was of the year 
VI and of the 2nd month of the season of Shait, tho VII ; lliat tlio expedi- 
tion had been undertaken by order of Her-Hor, and that its object was to 
ascertain the condition of the body of Ramses IL This interpretation of 
the date does not fail, however, to involve some diffifiulties. The name of 
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Iler-Hor is not, surrouniled with the cartouche ; and we may, if we choose, con- 
clude from this fact that tlie mention ol the year VI refers to tlio reign of 
the Ramesside whom Her-Hor succeeded on tlie throne. On the other hand, 
tlie comparison of this inscription witli the following ones appears to me 
to prove that the date, year VI, should probably be placed to the count of 
the priest-king. 

Indeed, no hesitation is possible in regard to the second in.scripUon. It 
presents itself under two forms, of which one is found only on tlio coffin 
of Sefci Ij wliilst the other is afforded us by the two coffins of Ramses I 
and Ramses II. The inscription of Seti I is conceived in these terms : 
‘‘ In the year XVI, o£ tVie 4l.h monlli of tlio season Pivt, the VII, under King 
Se-Aiiien, the day of the exhuniiiig of the King Mcii-inaat~Ra Seti Meri-en- 
Ptah L. Jl. S., from his tomb to bring liiiu into the tomb of the lady 
An ... of the great dwelling, by the prophet of Anien-Ra, king of the 
gods, tlie third prophet of Khonsumois Neferhotep, chief sevibo of the monu- 
ment of the temple of Ainen-Ra, king of the gods, servant of the temple of 
Ramses II in tlio temple of Anieu, Nesipkhashuti, son of Bekon-Khonsu. 
The superior of the funeral hall liad said iu the presence (of the king) 
what was the condition (of the mummies) and that they had suffered no 
damage in being taken from the tomb rvhere they were, and transported 
to the tomb of the lady An . . . of the great dwelling where King Aineii- 
liotep rests jn peace.” 

llic inseiiption of Ramses II differs from the preceding only in tho open* 
mg words ; “ In the year XVJ, of tho 4fch month of Pirt, the Vll, the day 
of the phmmiig of King User-maat-Ra-sotop-en-Rn, the great god of the 
tomb of lung Men-inaat-Ra, Seti Miptah.” The rest is similar in every 
point to the text of Seti I. ^ 


The mscriptioii of Rainses I is much mutilated ; but wliat liiis boeii nre- 
servea permits us to restore a fomula at the commencement, which is inter- 
m^iary between tlio formula of Seti I and that of Ramses IL “ (Tlio year 
of Pirt, the VII, under) King Se-Amen, rday^of) 
the exhuming of (the King Men-pehlet-lla L. H. S.) from the (tomb of ICinff 
Men-niaat-Ra) Seti Miptah fto bring it into this tomb) of the lady An . . ! 
f tht, (gieat) dwelling (where tho King Amen) liotep (rests) in peace, 
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Memphis, Tanis, Saia — afcawding on the natural highway of Asiatic com- 
morce, did not suffer greatly from this political diminution of the country j but 
Thebes, which was situated in the inte- 
rior, at a distance from the great com- 
mercial routes, and had owed tlie 
prospeiity she enjoyed to conquest 
alone, grew poorer and rapidly declined. 

Constructive works were for the most 
part suspended for want of supplies; 
and the labouring population, ill-paid 
from the royal treasure, began to feel 
tlie pangs of hunger. Hence iiroceeded 
strikes and daily disorders, which the 
overseers of the workshops recorded 
in their note-books ; and then pillage 
and theft. 

Bands were organised, in which 
civil employees, officers, workmen, even 
women, figure indiscriminately, and 
these set to work to exploit the necrop- 
olis. They forced tlie doors of the 
tombs, that they might carry off the ob- 
jects of value, the jewels, furniture, and 
gorgeous arms which tlie piety of rela- 
tives had deposited with the corpses. 

Soon, not content with attacking 
private individuals, they ventured to 
lay their hands upon the kings. The government of Ramses made vain at- 
tempts to stop their depredations. An luquiiy, opened in the XVIth year of 
Ramses IX, informs us that the king’s commissioners found oue royal tomb 
violated for every ton that they were authorised to visit. It is curious that 
oue of the hypogees exatuvued belonged to a pviuoe whose mummy we found 
in the secret chamber of Deir-el-Bahari, namely Amenhotep I ; it was still 
inlaot. 

The report of the opening of the tomb of Sobekhotep [VI] tells us in 
what the booty of the thieves consisted : “ We opened the coffins of the king 
and his wife, Queen Nubkbas, as well as tlie funeral caskets in which they 
lay. We found the august unmimy of the king, and beside it his sword, os 
well as a considerable number of talisinaus, and ornaments of gold about his 
neck. The head was covered Avith gold, and gold avus scattered all over the 
mummy : the coffins were plated Avith gold and silver Avithin and without, 
and incrusted Avitli all kinds of stones. Wo took tlie gold Avhicli Ave found 
on the mummy, as well as the talisman and the ornaments of the neck and 
the gold of the coffins. We likewise took all Ave could find on the royal 
spouse, then we burned their funeral caskets and Ave robbed them of their 
furniture, which consisted of vases of gold or silver and of bronze, and Ave 
divided them among us in eight portions.” One might fancy he was reading 
the description of that mummy of Queen Aah-hop, whose jeAvels now form 
an ornament of tlie museum at Bulaq. 

Let UB now examine the condition of the coffins and mummies found at 
Dcir-el-Bahari. Seqenen-Ra, Aahmes and his son Se-Ameu, Nefert-ari, and 
Aah-hotep are certainly in their original coffins, as is proved by the style 
and the absence of inscriptions indicating a restoration. Araenhotep I and 
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Tehutimo'J 11 appear to liave retained only the covers of their original coffins ; 
the case is o£ evoed, very roughly shaped, and in order to introduce the mummy 
of Teliutimes IT, it iias been found necessary to roduce the thickness ol the 
sides at the level of the shoulders. The inscriptions assert tlmt the wrap- 
pings have been renewed : this may liavc been as much because they 
wer°e worn cut in the natural course of things as because of the violence 
of human hmids, and the restoration does not in itself prove that the 
mummy ims suffered by tliieves. But do not the two false mummies of 
Princess Meshent-thenihu and the Princess Set-Aineii furnish us with proof 
of a violation analogous to that to which King SebekhoLep and his wife 

Nubkhas were subjected ? i , , 

The robbers, after Ineakiug open Sebekhoteps coiliii, had thspersecl the 
hones of the king, and the tomb was empty, {sometliing similar must cer- 
tainly have occurred in the case of the Princess Meshent-thomhu. The 
cofBn was broken open, and the inscription which it bore, inlaid with blue 
enamel, partly disappeared j for it was necessary, as 1 have shown above, to 
restore it roughly in ink. As for the bones, they had disappeared ; probably 
the thieves, fearing they might be disturbed in their sacrilegious work, made 
haste to carry off the mummy with them ; then abandoned it, once it liad 
been despoiled, In aoiuo place where no one tUougliL of looking for it. On 
the other hand, religion did not allow that the disembodied soul ooiilcl enjoy 
a full existence in the other world if the body it had owned during its 
earthly life should completely disappear. 

In default of the real body, the commissioners charged to inspect and 
restore the tombs adopted the plan of manufacturing tlie semblances of 
ljodie.s for Seti and Meslient-themhu. A fitigineni of brolcen coffin simu- 
lated the bust of i\Ie.slient-themhu, a buinUo of rags the head, another bundle 
of rags the feet, and the whole, duly encased in wrappings, was deposited in 
the coffin, which was more or less carefully restored. Was the sonl satis- 
fied at recognising the counterfeit body? 

For liiy part I am very glad to have discovered, thanlcs to that pious 
fraud, the principal, if not the only, j*eason for tJie colJeotJon of bd many 
voyul mummies in one place. 

It wan to save tlie dead Pharaohs from thieves tlmt it was decided to hide 
them away. It was lioped that a pit, thirty-eiglit yards deep, followed by a nar- 
row corridor of two hundred and fifty feet, would protect them from profana- 
tion; and experience has proved that the reckoning was nob so far out, since 
centuries rolled away from the da}' that tliey were deposited there, before that 
on which the Arabs of Sheikh Abd-el-Gurnali discovered the hiding-place. 

Some Egyptologists will, at first siglit, be amazed at the rude oharacter 
of tliis .supposed tomb, anil will object that it is a far cry from a chamber 
without oruanieut and roughly hollowed out of the lock, to the magnificent 
Biban-el-I\IoIuk. 1 answer that the difference between the 
tomb.s is not greater than the difference between the kings. Amenholep HI, 
Uaimses II, even Kamses \ and Her-Hor, reigned over all Egypt, over 
Kthiopiii, oyer at least a part of Syria, and had cominand of the luoii and 


xaiiiei -em ii aiui the people of his family possessed only the poorest 
region of lygypt and Nubia : it was as much as they could do to secure their 
muiiimies tlie same Imrial as that of the wealthier men of their time. No 
more special iiionunieiits for each of the dead, but one common vault for 
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all ; no more immouse aarcophagi in hard stone, but mere coffins in polished 
wood, sometimes stolen from earlier kings or private persons. There is 
nothing which more clearly marks the decadence of Thebes than this 
increasing poverty of the last Theban kiiigs.^ 
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CHArTER VII. THE PERIOD OP DECAY 

[XlXTH-XXVru Dynasties : c<t. 1283-655 a.c.] 

And ttie Laid Rhnll smUe Egypt; he shall smite atid hoal It : and Llioy 
shaU relwn even lo the Lord, and he shall be ImTentcfl o{ them, and im\ 
heal them. 

In that day ahall there Ic a highway out of Egypt lo Assyila, and the 
Assytiati ahall come into Egypt and the Egyptian into Assyria, and the 
Egyptians shad servo with the Assyrians. —-JJtnjn;, 22^ 28. 

So shall the king of Assyria lead away tho Egyptians prisoners, and the 
I'.tliloplans captives, young and old, naked and iMivofoot, even with their 
lutlocka uncovered, to the shame of Egypt. --Js«tV<A xx. 4, 

AriEii the summit, tho iuovitablo decline. Tho fii-st of world powers 
under the Eaiuessides, Egypt agniii becomes degouerata, nnd, after some live 
f uiKlred yeaw of roaniiuation, passes into the power of the priests, who in 
tutu Ate supplanted by invading boats, this time from Ethiopia. Then the 

■'VorUUdominnlion, iiivacM Egypt 
aloi)^ the wute which Tehiitmios and Ramses luul followed of old in invadmr 

mk-Il and is as often re-coiiquorod. But i\ 
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[ca 1285-1250 D c.] 

as regent. I-Iq was now no longer young. Born somewhere about the begin- 
ning of the reign of Eainsea IT, he was now sixty, possibly seventy, yeai-a old ; 
thus an old man succeeded another old man at a moment when Egy|)b must 
have needed more than over an active and vigorous ruler. The danger to the 
country did not on this occasion rise from the side of Asia, for the relations 
of the Pharaoh with his Kliaru [Phoeniciau] subjects couLiiiued friendly, and, 
during a famine which desolated Syria, he sent wheat to his Ilittite allies. 

The nations, however, to the north and east, in Libya and in the Mediter- 
ranean island.s, had for some time past been in a restless condition, wliich 
boded little good to tho enijiires of the Old World. Tlie Tamahu, some of 
lliein tributaries from tlie Xllth, and others from the first years of the 
XVIIIth Djuiasty, had always been troublesome, but never really danger- 
ous neighbours. Prom time to time it was necessary to send light troops 
against thorn, who, sailing along the coast or following the caiavaii routes, 
would enter their territory, force them from their retreats, destroy their 
palm groves, carry off tlieir cattle, and place garrisons in the principal 
oases — even in Siwa itself. For more than a century, however, it would 
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scorn tlijit moro aotivo and uumerioally sti*onger populations had entered 
upon the stage. A current of invasion, having its origin in the region of 
the Atlas, or possibly even in Europe, was setting toward the Nile, forcing 
before it the scattered tribes of the Sudan. 

Who were these invadens? Were they connected with the race which 
had planted its dolmens over the plains of the Maghreb? Whatever the 
answer to this question may be, wo know that a certain number of Berber 
tribes — the Libu and Mashauasha — who had occupied a middle position 
between Egyjit and the people behind them, and who had only irregular 
communications with the Nile Valley, were now pushed to tlia front and 
forced to descend upon it. 

Tlie Libu might very well have gained the mastery over the other inhab- 
itants of tho desert at this period, who had become enfeebled by the frequent 
defeats which they had sustained at the hands of tho Egyptians. ^ At the 
moment when Menejitah ascended the throne, their king, Marajui, son of 
Did, ruled over immense territory. 
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A m-eat kin<?dora had risen capable of disturbing Egyptian control. The 
clanger was serious. The Hittitea, separated from the Nile by the broad 
breadth of Phoinicla, could not directly threaten any of the Egyp^an cities; 
but the Libyans, lords of the desert, were in contact with the Delta, and 
coidd in a few days fall upon any point in the valley they choso. Meiieptah, 
therefore, hastened to resist the assault of the Westerners, as his father had 
formerly done that of the Easterners; and, strange as it may seem, he found 
among the troops of his new enemies some of the adverpries with whom 
the Egyptians had fought under the walls of Kticlesh sixty years before. 
The Shardaiia, Lycians, and others, having left the coasts of the 
Delta and the Phoenician seaports, owing to the vigilant watch kept 
by the Egyptians over their waters, had betaken themselves to the 
Libyan littoral, where they met with a favourable reception. Wlietlior 
they had settled in some places, and formed there thoso colonies of 
which a Greek tradition of a more recent age speaks, we cannot say. 
They certainly followed the occupation of mercenary soldiers, and many 
of them hirecl out their services to the native princes, whilo others 
were enrolled among the troops of the king of ICheta or of the Pharaoh 
himself. Marajui brought with him Achseans, [Aqauasha], Sbardana, 
Turisha, Shakalisha, and Lycians in considerable numbers when ho re- 
solved to begin the strife. 

This was not one of those conventional little wavs which aimed at 
nothing further than the imposition of the payment of a tribute upon tlio 
conquered, or the conquest of one of their provinces. Marajui had nothing 
less in view than the transport of his whole people into tho Nile Valley, to 
settle permanently tliore as theHylcsoshad done before him. IIo sot out on his 
march toward the end of tho fourth year of the Pharaoh’s reign, or tho begin- 
ning of Ilia fifth, auruounded by the elite of his troops, “ tho first choieo from 
among all the soldiers and all the heroes in each land.” The announconient 
of theiv approach spread terror among the Egyptians. Tho peace wliich they 
enjoyed for fifty years had cooled their warlike ardour, and tho nmohiuory 
of their military organisation had become somewhat rusty. The standing 
army had almost melted away; the regiments of archers and charioLoers were 
no longer effective, and the neglected fortresses were not strong enough to 
piotect the frontier. 


x\.s a consequence, tlie oases of Parafrah and of tho Natron lakes fell 
into the liands of the enemy at the first attack, and tho western provinces 
of the Delta became the possession of the invader before any steps could be 
taken for their defence. Mempliis, which realised the iiiuninont danger, 
broke out into open murmurs agiainst the negligent rulcra who hud given no 
heed to the country’s ramparts, and had allowed the garrisons of its fortresses 
to dwindle away. Fortunately Syria remained quiet. The Kheta, in return 
for the aid afforded them by Moneptah during the famine, observed a friendly 
attitude, and the Pharaoh was thus enabled, to withdraw tho troops from Ins 
Asiatic provinces. Ho could with jjerfect security take the necessary meas- 
ures for insuring “Heliopolis, the city of Tmu,” against surprise, “for 
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concentrated his forces behind these quickly organised Unoa. Maraini, how- 
ever, continued to advance ; in the early months of tho summer he had 
crossed the Canopic branch of tho Nile, and was now about to encamp not 
far from the town of Pa-Arahop (Proposia), 
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Tlie Pharaoh did not stir from his positiou. Marajui had, in the mean- 
tune, arranged his attack for the Ist of Epiphi, at the rising of the sim • it 
dvd not take place ho^Yev6v until the 3vd. «Tho archers of his hlaieslv 
made havoc of the barbarians for six hours; they were cut off bv the edo-e 
of the sword,” ® 

When Marajui saw tlio carnage, “his heart failed liim ; he betook 
himself to flight as fast as his feet could bear him to save his life, so 
successfully that his bow and arrows renmiiied behind him in his precipita- 
tio)i, as well as everything else he had upon him.” His treasure, his anus, 
hiR wife, together with the cattle which lie liad brought ^Yilh him for his use 
became the prey of the conqueror ; “ he ’ 

tore out the feathers from his head-dress, 
and took flight witli such of tlioso wretched 
Libyans as escaped tlie massacre, but the 
oRicers who had the care of his Majesty’s 
team of horses followed in tlieir steps” 
and put most of them to the sword. 

Marajui succeeded, however, in escaping 
in the darkness, and regained his own 
country without water or provisions, and 
almost without escort. The conquering 
troops returned to the camp laden with 
booty, and driving before them asses carry- 
ing, as bloody tdeena of victory, quanti- 
ties of hands and phalli cut from the dead 
bodies of the slain, Tlio bodies of six 
generals and of 6359 Libyan soldiers were 
found upon the fluid of battle, together 
with 222 ShakalisUa, 724 Turisha, and 
some hundreds of Sliardana and Aqauasha 
[Aohroans] ; several thousands of prisoners 
passed in procession before the Pharaoh, 
and were distributed among such of Ins 
soldiers aa had distinguished themselves. 

Meneptah lived for some time after this 
memovable year V, and the number of 
monuments which belong to this period 
shows that he reigned in peace. Wo can 
see that he carried out works in the same 
places as his fatlier before hiin — - at Tams Rgyptiak Soldiru wmi Captuukd iiAt,z> 
as well as Thebes, in Nubia as well as in 

the Delta. He worked the sandstone quarries for his building materials, 
and continued the custom of celebrating the feasts of the Inundation, at 
Silsilis. One at least of the stoles wliich he set up on the occasion of these 
feasts is really a chapel, with its architraves and oolmnns, and still excites 
the admii'ution of the traveller on account both of its form and of its 
picturesque appearance. The last years of his life were troubled by the in- 
trigues of princes who aspired to ■^e throne, and by the ambition of the 
ministers to whom he was obliged to delegate his authority. One of the 
latter, a man of Semite origin, named Ben-Azana, of Zor-bisaua, who had 
a.ssumed the appellation of his first patron Ramses-uparna-Ha, appears to have 
acted for him as regent. [Chronological reasons demand that we place the 
lOxodus of the Hebrews from Egypt in the reign of this rimraoh.] 
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Meneptali wag succeeded, apparently, by cue of his sons, called Seti. 
after his great-graiidfatiier. Seti IJ had doubtless reached middle age at 
the time of his aecesaion, but his portraits represent him, nevertheless, with 
the face and figure of a young man. The expression in these is gentle, 
refined, hauglity, and somewhat melauclioly. It is tlie type of Seti I and 
Ramses II, but enfeebled and, as it were, sadtUiied, An inscription of 
his second year attributes to him victories in Asia, but others of the same 
period indicate the existence of disturbances similar to those which had 
troubled the last years o£ his fatlier. Seti died, it Vifoukl seem, without 
having time to finish lus tomb. We do not know whether he left any 
legitimate children, but two sovereigns succeeded him who were not directly 
connected with him, but wero probably tbe grandsons of the Ainenmes 
and the Siptah, whom we meet with among the children of Rainses. 

The first of these was also called Amenmes, and he held sway for sovoral 
years over the whole of Egypt, and over its foreign possessions. The 
second, who was named Siptah-Mcneptali, ascended “the tlirone of his 
father," thanks to the devotion of his minister, Bi, but in a greater degree 
to Ilia marriage witli a certain princess called Ta-iiser. He niainiainocl him- 
self in this position for at least six years, during which he made an expedi- 
tiort into Ethiopia, and received in audience at Tliebeg messengers from 
all foreign nations. He kept up so zealously the eppeai'Eince of univevsiil 
dominion that to judge from his inscriptions he must have been the ecual 
of the most powerful of his predecessors at Thebes. Egypt, nevertheless, 
was proceeding at a quick pace toward its downfall. No sooner had this 
raon.ai'oh disappeared than it began to break up. 

As in the case of the Egyptians of the Greek period, wo can soo only 
Uuough a fog what took place after the deaths of Meneptah and SeU II. 
We know only for certain that the chiefs of the nomos were ijj nernotual 
strife with each other, and that a foreign power was dominant in the country 
as 111 the time of Apophis. The days of the kingdom would have been 

iTim'ff/ ifam ^ ^ had not promptly made his appearance. The direct 

Inic of Raises If was extinct, but lus innumerable sons by innumerable 

requisite ability and zeal, if not to save the empire, at least to loncrthen its 
aurahou, »„d once more gWe to Thebes days o/glorious prosperity^ 

Cgypt had set out some five centuries before this for tlie couaixest of the 
woi-ltl, and fortune had at first smiled upon her enterprise '^rnbniiTnou 7 

P'-ao./boa^g toTr'oI 


boa o.a*d w.b theic 

New Euphrates, and no power Iiad been able to wilJjstnnd them 

riint her 


FIIOM SEISEKHT TO EASISES Vm AND MBM-AJIISN MEr.I-TMU 
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TJiebes, who witih some difficulty succeeded in q^uelliug the rebels and subju- 
gating the Syrian Ariau. “ Pie was like the gods Kheper and Sutekh in his 
energ}', repairing the state of disorder of the 
whole country, killing the barbarians who 
were in the Delta, and purifying the great 
realm of Egypt. He was regent of the two 
countries on the throne of Tinu (the chief 
god of Heliopolis) devoting himself so well 
to the reorganisation of what had been upset, 
that each one found a brother iu every one of 
tliose from whom they had been so long sepa- 
rated ; and re-establishing the temples and 
sacrifices so well that the traditional homage 
was rendered to the divine cycles.” 

His son, Rainses III, who had been his 
co-regent, was the last of the great soYeveigns 
of Egypt. Jlis ambition during the thirty- 
two years of his reign was to follow m the 
steps of his namesake, Ramses the Great, iu 
re-establishing the integrity of the empire 
abroad, and the prosperity of the country at 
home. But in spite of liis father’s successful 
warfare, the Syrian provinces were lost, and 
the frontiers encroached upon. On the east, 
the Bedouins attacked the fortified ports 
of the Delta, and the mining colonies of 
Sinai; on the west, tlie nations of Libya 
had invaded the Nile. Led by their chiefs 
Did (probably the sou of Marajui, the con- 
temporary of Moueptali), Mashakuu, Zauiar, 
and Zautmar, the Tuhennn, the Tamahu, the 
Kaliaka, and thoir neiglibouis, loft the sandy 
plains of the desert and conquered the Mare- 
otic nome or district of the Saul, at the mouth 
of the Nile, as far as the great arm of the 
river, in short all the western part of the 
Delta from the town of Karbria on the west 
to the outskirts of Memphis ou the south. 

After repulsing the Bedouins, Ramses III 
turned his arms against the Libyans m the 
year V and completely conquered them. 

“ They were as terrified as goats athicked 
by a bull, that tramples with hia foot, 
strikes with hia horns, and makes the moun- 
tains tremble in his rush upon those that 
approach him.” The raids of the barbarians 
had exasperated the Egyptians, they gave uo 
quarter; the Libyans fled ia disorder, and 
some of their tribes, lingering in the Delta, 
were taken off and incorporated in the aux- 
iliary army. 

Scarcely was this trouble over when Ramses attacked Syria. Whilst 
Egypt was being ruined with civil wai's, her old enemy, the Khefca, made 
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Ii 0 i‘ lose tlio reat of her empire. The naliouB of Asia Minor, coniiuiially 
pushed forward by the arrival of new races, had left thoir homes and 
penetrated into the distant regions of Syria and Egypt, attracted by reports 
t>f the riohes of those oottntries ; the Datiau, tlio Tyrians, the Shakalisha, 
tliG Toucriaus, who had succeeded the Dardani in the hegemony of the 
Trojan nations, and the Lycians and the Pliilistinea joined the confedera- 
tion. Those on the ships attacked the coasts, and the othort} crossed Syria 
and laid siege to the forti'csses of the isthmus. With forces increased by 
tlie people they subjugated on the way, they penetrated Ciliciii, forced the 
Knti and Kheta [Hittites] to follow them, picked up the contingent of 
Oarclieiniah, Arathii, and Kadesh, and after staying some time in llie envi- 
rons of tliis town in the conntry of the Amorites, pushed straight on 
to Egypt. 

Hut prompt aa this action had been, Ramses was quite projiared to meet 
it. After having armed the mouth of the Nile and the places of the Delta 
be started to oppose the enemy. The encounter of the two armies and the 
two fleets took place in the year VIII between Raphia and PeUisium under 
the walla of the oaatlo, called the Tower of Ramses III. 


“ The mouth of tlio river was like a mighty wall oC sUips and vessels of 
every kind, filled from prow to poop with br.avo armed men. The infantry 
soldiers, the picked men of the army of Egypt, were there like roaring lions 
on the mountains} the charioteers, chosen from tho swiftest of liorucs, wore 
led by every kind of experienced officers; tho liorse-s trembled in every limb 
and longed to trample nations under foot. 

“ As for mo,” says Ramses, « I was like Meutii, the warlike. I rose before 
them and they saw tho work of my hands. I, the King Riunses, I have acted 
like tt hoi'O, who knows his valour and who stretches hi.s arm over liis i)eople 
m tlio day of the struggle. Those who have violated frontiers will no longer 
cuUtvate the land, the time for their souls to pas}i into etoi'nity^ is iixed. 
Uiose who were upon tho shore were prostrated on the banks oI the water 
massacred ns in a eharnol house. I destroyed their vessels, mid their goods 
wPA-e swallowed up hj tho waters.” ^ 

Prompt as this victory was, it did not conclude the wave of Ramses HI. 
iJie Libyans, the old allies of the maritime races, would gladly have loined 

■S ^ time to repair their losses. As soon as they wore 

'if MElra t-SKi:, “iKS £ Sil^c 

«Rcond time their hearts told them that they would pass their 


EgvS t!m Si n n them in 

cormption 0 the m consumes 

fro.nThe heights 

Rlrouffth. With his rin-lit h'.ii i members aroimbucd with victorious 

aiuow^ overTi o e bef^ / multitudes ; lug left extends like 
as that of hil father Menlu > Bword-blade is as sharp 

Idinded by fear east lik armo f demand homage, 
nused a .'ipplicatirfcr An Z T 
t...'ro .tood by Mm fho"g„d, wCk.:“\,tTorS 
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“His Majesty fell upon tlieir heads like a inountaiii of granite, he 
crushed them and watered the earth with their blood, their army and their 
soldiers were massacred . , . they were taken, they were struck, their arms 
were tied, pd like birds, imprisoned in the hold of a ship, they were in the 
power of his Majesty. The king was like Mentu, his victorious feet trampled 
on the heads of the enemy; the chiefs who opposed him were struck and 
held by the wrists.” 

So the Libyans were careful henceforth not to disturb the peace of Egypt. 

The victories of these twelve years healed the wounds of the preceding 
period. A voyage of tlie fleet along the coasts made the ancient Syrian 
provinces return to their allegiance and the allied nations of the Kheta 
[Hittites], of Carchemiah and of the Kati, seeing the subjugation of the 
maritime people, soon followed suit. A second maritime expedition was 
direoted against Arabia. 

“ I equipped vessels and galleys, armed with numerous sailors and work- 
men. The captains of the maritime auxiliarj' forces were therewith over- 
seers and managers to provision the ships with the countless products of 
Egypt. Tliero were tens of thousands of every kind passing through the 
great aoa of Kati. TJiey arrived at the country of the Punt without nnr 
misadventure, and prepared to load the galleys and vessels with the prod- 
ucts of Toniitir, with all the mysterious wonders of tlie country, and with 
considerable quantities of the perfumes of Punt. Tlioir sons, the chiefs of 
the Tonutir came themselves to Egypt brinpfing tribute ; they enme safe and 
sound to the country of Coptos and landed in tlie country with their riches. 
They brought tliem in caravans of asses and men, and embarked them on the 
river at the port of Coptos.” 

Other expeditions to the peninsula of Sinai restored the mining districts 
to the possession of Pharaoh. So the Egyptian empire was reconstituted as 
it was 111 the preceding century in the time of Ramses II. The Sliardann, 
Tyrians, Lyoians, and Trojans no longer landed en mnsse on the coasts of 
Africa. 

The tide of Asiatic emigration now turned from tlie valley of the Nile, 
which had been its direction for the last one hundred and fifty years, towards 
the west, and inundated Italy, at the same time that the Pheenioian col- 
onists arrived there. The Tyrians took the land at tlie iiortli of the mouth 
of the Tiber, the Sliardana occupied the large island, whicli later was called 
Sardinia, and soon notliing remained of them in Egypt but the recollection 
of their raids and the legendary recital of their migrations from the shores 
of the Archipelago to the coasts of the western Moditeri'anean, 

The Philistines were the only people of the confederation allowed to 
.settle in Syria, and they took root along the southern coast between Joppa 
and the river of Egypt, in the districts hitherto peopled by the Oanaanites, 
and there they primarily lived under tlie yoke of Pharaoh. On the other 
frontier of the Delta, a Libyan tribe, called Masliauasha, likewise obtained 
a concession of territory, and the Masliauasha soldiers raised in Libya, from 
that portion of the tribe encamped on the bank of the Nile, formed a picked 
corps, the Ma, the leaders of winch played a great part in the internal history 
of Egypt. 

Herodotus relates that on the return of Sesostris (the name given by that 
historian to Ramses II) lie was nearly killed by treachery. His brother, to 
whom he had intrusted the government during his absence, invited him and 
liis children to a great feast; then he surrounded the house with wood and 
gave orders for it to be set aHght. The king, learning this, immediately con- 
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suited with Jiis wife, who was with him, and sho advised him to take two of 
their six children and lay them on the burning wood, so that they could use 
their bodies as a bridge by whicli to pass over. Sesostris did this, and thus 
burned two of his children, and the others were saved with the parents. 

The monuments have proved that the Sesostcis of this legend of Herodo- 
tus is not Ramses II but his namesake, Ramses III. One of the brothers 
of t1i0 king mentioned in official documents under the pseudonym of Pen- 
ta-nr conspired against him with a large number of courtiers and ladies of 
tlie harem, with the object of killing Pharaoh and putting Jiis brollier in 
his place. The plot was diseovered, the conspirators cited before the tribu- 
nals and condemned, some to death and others to perpetual impri-sonmont. 

The last years of the reign of Ramses III wero passed in peace. He 
built at Thebes, in memory of his wars, the great palace of hledinet Hahn ; 
he enlarged Karnak and restored Luxor. The details of these xiious works 
in the Delta have been preserved in a manuscript at the library of Heliopo- 
lis, the great Harris papyrus. 

One sees by this document that Egypt not only regained her foreign ein- 
piie, but her commercial and industrial activity. The pro.sperous days of 
Tehutimes HI and Ramses TI seemed to have returned. 

Nevertheless, the decadence was at liand. Egypt, exlmusted by four 
centuries of perpetual warfare, became more and more incapable of serious 
effort. The population decimated by recruiting, inefficiejitly replaced by 
the inoesdant introduction of foreign elements, had lost tho patience and 
enthusiasm of early times. The upper classes, accustomed to comfort and 
riches, now only eared for the civil professions, and thought lightly of what 
was military. 

THE SOKROWS OF A SOLDIER 

“"Why do you say that an infantry officer is happier than a scribe?” 
asked a scribe of his pupil. “Let mo describe to yoir tho lot of an infantry 
officer, and the extent of his miseries. He is taken when ciuite a child and 
shut up ill a barrack ; a cuttin|f sore forms on liis stomach j a wearing pain 
is in his eye 5 an open wound is ou his two eyebrows ; his head is split and 
coveted with matter. In short, he is beaten like a roll of papyrus, he is 
bruised by tlie pressure of arms. Come and let me tell you of hi.s marches 
towards Syria aud his campaigns in distant countries. Ilia bread and his 
\yater are on his shoulder like im ass’s burden, and make the mipe of his neck 
like tliat of an ass. The joints of his spine are broken ; ho drinks putrid 
water, then return.s to his watch. If lie reaches tho enemy, he ti'emblea like 
a goose, for he has no valour. If he end by returning to Egypt, ho is like a 
tick consumed by the worm. If lie be ill, what alleviation cloeB ho have? 
He is taken av/ay on an ass j his clotliea are carried off by robbers ; his 
domestics flee from him. lhat is the foot-soldier, and the cavalry one is not 
much better treated. The scribe Ameuonopit says to the scribe Penbisit : 
'■NVheiithis written communication reaches thee, apply yourself to becom- 
ing a scribe, and you will rise in the world. Come, let me tell you of the 
fdtigiuijg duties of a chariot officer : 

When he is placed at school by his father aud mother, ho lias to give 
away two of his slaves. After he dons his uniform, he goes to choose his 
horses 111 the stable. In the presence of his Majesty, he takes the good 
s eeds and with shouts of joy wishes to bring them to the town at a gallop. 
But tho horses will not go without a stick. Then, as he does not know what 
late awaits him, he bequeaths all hia goods to his father and mother. He 
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goes off then with a chaviot, but its pole weighs more than twice the weiglit 
of the chariot. So wlien ho wishes to gallop with this chariot, he ia forced 
to get down and pull it. He does so, falls on to a reptile, slips into the 
brnshwood, his legs aro bitten by the reptile, his heel is pierced by the bite, 
his misery ia extreme. He lies on the ground and receives a hundred blows. ’ ” 

And these lines were written in the reign of Ramse.s II to the sound of 
songs of triumph, when the populace were full of oiithusiasni for victory, and 
followed the triumphal chariot of Pharaoh mth acclamations of delight. 
The flrvSt intoxicatioii over, the lower classes, exhausted by centuries of in- 
cessant wariare, orushed under the weight of tiahutes and taxes, lapsed into 
their normal depression, the literature turned the sufferings of the soldiers 
into ridicule. This weariness of success, this disgust for the bloody, dearly 
bought victories, explains some obscure points in the history of Egypt, and 
casts great light on the rapid fall of the edifice so laboriously raised by the 
princes of the XYIIIth and XTXth Dynasties. The Egypt of Tehutiiues 
III wished for war; the Egypt of Ramses III wished for peace at any price. 

This was especially seen to be the case in the course of the XXth 
Dynasty. In the year XXXII, Ramses, tired of government, called his son 
Ramses IV to share it. He died two years later, and Ramses IV, after a 
reign of not more than three or four years, was followed by a distant relation 
who was Ramses V. Then came the four sons of Ramses III : Ramses VI, 
Ramses VII, Ramses VIII, and Mcri-Ameii Meri-Tmu, who succeeded each 
other rapidly on the throne. These Ramses made some expeditions here 
and there, but never great wars. They pimsed their days in peace abroad, 
and peace at home, and if it be true that people are happy who have no 
history, Egypt was very happy under their rule. 

No more constant struggles, no more distant marches to the mountains of 
Cilicia and to the plains of the Upper Nile. Syria continued to pay tribute 
for some time j for if Egypt, exhausted by victory, Imd scarcely the strength 
to enforce obedience, Syria was exhausted with defeat, and had no more 
strength to revolt. But there was this difference between the two countries, 
the one bordered on old age awd never revived, vrlule the other soon rallied 
from its reverses. The kingdom of Egypt died of exhaustion in full pros- 
perity, o 

EGYPa: UlJDBIl THE DOMINION OE MEROENAEIES 

The first sign of weakness in an empire seems to bo scented. Egypt, 
decaying within, attracted speedy attention from the ambitious, who turned 
greedy eyes towards her hoarded wealth. 

After tlie death of Ramses III, Egypt had ceased to exercise any influ- 
ence upon Syria. A time of increasing inaction and stagnation had set in for 
Egypt, which at last led to Her-Hor, the Tlieban high priest, being placed upon 
the throne. How long Her-Hor ruled over Egypt, we know not, but we see 
that his son Piaukhi and his grandson Paiuet’em I did not have royal power 
but only succeeded their fatiier as high priests, and, as such, had uncontrolled 
power in Thebes audits environs. 

Another ruling house of foreign (Libyan) origin arose at this time in 
Tania. King Se-Anien (according to ManelLo, Smendes) was its chief. His 
name is seen on the walls of a temple at Tauis, and upon an obelisk of Heli- 
opolis. He also reigned over Thebes. In the sixteenth year of his reign he 
had the mummies of Ramses I, Seti 1, and Rainses II examined and put in 
another tomb. He evidently overthrew the dominion of the Theban high 
priests and forced them to recognise his power. 
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Thereupon Painet’em I adiled the title of provost (of Thebes) and eom- 
n\ander-in-chief of the South and North, to his dignity of higli priest, evi- 
dently taking, with the Tanitio kings, a position similar to that of Her-Hoi’ 
witli Ilanises XII. Se-Amen's sou, Pasebkhanu (Greek, Psousennes), seems 
tn liave gone a s,tep farther; he overcame the party of the TJicban priests, 
and gave the office of chief priest to one of his sons, who, like the grandson 
of iler-Hor, had, or took, the name of Painet’ein 11. A lew short reigns, 
among which were those of the Amenemapt, also recognised in Thebes, seem 
te have followed that of Pa.'^eljkhauu T; and ilien Pninot’em ascended the 
throne. 

As “ high jjriest of Anien ” .at Thebes, and eonnnantler-in-cliief, he invested 
Ills sons Masaherta and Men-khepev-Ka and then Fainet’em (HI), the sou of 
the latter, with power ; and Hoi-Fasebklianu II seems to have succeeded him 
in Tanis. The rule of tlie Tanites seems to liavo lasted 


about 120 years (from about lOGO to 943 B.C.). 

The kingdom, or at all events the part of the country 
governed by the priests of Amen, was certainly not well 
organised, for we have several accounts of ombezKlemenls 
w \ jiroperties of the temple of Amen by the stewards 

IjJJ J and Rcvibea, of the robbing of graves, etc. The constant 
'M.m of roinoving the mummies of tbo early kings in 

Thebes from their magnificent tombs 
I f into secret caves, shows the weakness of tbo government. 

K j 1 Moreover, the great state trials were conducted on a very 
F«J 1 * ^ simple system. The question Guilty or Not Guilty was 
A ^11 pvit to the statue of Amen, which gave its verdict by the 
mouth of an oracle. 

H Wmn perfectly realised is the idea of God’s 

WH rule in practice. Doubtless tlie theory was at this linic 

mMl evolved in Thebes, later in Ethiopia, that the king was 
Rot only obliged to consult the oracle in all his iiotM, but 
also^tliat he was appointed and could be deposed by the 

" The title of commander-in-ohief borne by the Theban 

An Kovpt/an pii,K»r priests, Kccius to distinguish them as commanders of the 
f'pldiers taken from the Egyptian peasants in contradis- 
tinction to tlie incvcenarics which, since Soti I, comiiosod 
the chief part of the army. This force W'Us partially furnishod by those 
a«>midlecl in the country, and partially hy fresh supplies from Libya.' 

There was thus formed in the country an exclusive set similar to the 
Mamelukes, ^vhlch held the fate of the country in its hand, and which bo- 
(pieatlied the martial profes.aion from father to son. 

These mercenaries were cla.s3etl together under the name of Ma, derived 
from the contraction or tlie Libyan name Mashauaslm. We soon see from the 
siimames of the watviovs that the Libyans attained ascendance over them : 
and although the repeated attacks of the Libyans on Egypt were successfully 
rcpulrfecl, they were now in fact rulens of the country. 

It IS noteworthy timt the corps of the Slmrdann, so often mentioned in 
im.ie ancient times, is no mow spoken of; it must have been absorbed in the 

of Mashan 1ms been retained, and 
mrnd uM’ ^ ^ common name for soldier. One can easily undor- 

H ^ Hnr « J ^ opportunities of gaining wealth and land ; and 

1 1 C king.s gr.mted tliem exemption from the land tax. At their head stood 
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tlio “ dukes of the Ma,” the grand-duke of the Ma having tlie chief command. 
But many of such generalissimi may have had equal rank. 

Buiu-uaua, a Libyan, ciune to Egypt about Her-Hor’s time. His family 
attained great iinportanue; his fifth descendant, Naromath [Nimrod] was 
made “ grand-duke of the Ma and Generalissimo ” sometime under King 
Painet’em. After his death hi.s son Shashanq succeeded him as commander 
of the army. An insciiplion at Abydos shows in what honour he was 
held, how the king looked after his ifather’s grave, questioned the oraole 
at Thebes on his behalf, and prayed God for the victory of the general. It 
is conceivable that Shashanq ended by trying to gain the crown for himself, 
943 (?) n.G. 

By peaceable or violent means ho was the successor of Hor-Pasebklianu II, 
the last Tanite, whose daughter Ka-Ra-maat he married to his son Uasarken, 
to give sujiport tc his dynasty. According to the ruling custom of the 
Taiiites he made Auputh, another of his sons, high priest of Amen and com- 
mander-in-chief of all the military forces. By Llie inscriptions he seems to 
have been eo-regent with his father. 

Under the suiisequeut rulers it remained a custom for one of the king’s 
sons to be endowed with the highest priestly power in Thebes, and also the 
priesthood of Ptah at Memphis was given to a branoli of the royal family, 
and the other princes wore priests as well as generals. 

Moreover, Shashanq seems to have brought forward the doscomlants of 
the Ramses, for we find a Ramses prince occupying a high military post 
under him. 

The history of the Hebrews shows that tho Pharaohs of tho XXLst 
Dynasty were not In a coniUtioii to take part in Asiatic affairs. It was 
early in Solomon’s reign that the king of the period, probably Pasebkhanu 
II, entered into relations with the IsvaeliUsh state, took Gaza for Soloinovi and 
gave it to his daughter as a dowry, and also gave refuge to political fugitives 
like Jeroboam and Haclad of Edom to leave a loophole for intervention. 

The separation of Judah from Israel and the subsequent long civil wav 
offered an opportunity to renew the expeditions into Syria. So Shashanq 
repaired to Syria in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, The Bcanty 
reinaina of the annals of tho Hebrew kings only report that he carried off 
tho treasures of the temple and palace at Jerusalem ; that is, the golden shields 
which Solomon liad hung up there. Tho long list of the conquered places 
upon a wall of the temple of Karnak shows that Israelitish strongholds were 
likewise conquered and plundered. 

The Pharaoh hardly met with any great resistance anywhere. The in- 
scription of his victory oonlains, according to the fashion of the time, only 
religious phrases instead of an account of the war. The expedition was 
nothing more than a predatoiy raid for booty; it had no political conse- 
quences, and it is quite a mistake to think it was undertaken in the interest 
of Jeroboam again.st the king of Judah. 

The increase of the Egyptian power, consequent on the accession to the 
throne of the new dynasty, was of short duration. The successors of 
Shashanq I — Uasarken I,Takeleth I, Uasarken II, Shashanq IT,Takeleth II — 
are only mentioned by name on thomonumente. In Thebes they enlarged the 
entrance hall of the temple of Amen, begun by Shashanq I. We find further 
traces of them at Bubiostis, the cradle of the dynasty, at Memphis, and else- 
wb«!re. 

The state gradually fell into complete decay under them. The chief 
generals of the Ma, perhaps partially belonging to tlio branch lines of the 
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house, founded theiv owu princedoms and shook off the Bubastites. Sha- 
slianq III, the successor of Takeleth II, is the last whose name we find in 
Thebes, where a long and very mutilated iuseripfcioii of the twenty-ninth year 
of his roign speaks of gifts which he hronght to Amen. Then it seems as 
if the southern portion of the country was takou Iw the Ethiopiaiia. 

ShashaiKj III reigned fifty-two years altogether. Thou oamo his son 
Pamai, who reigned at least two years, and his grandson Shaslmiiq IV, who 
reigned at least Ihirty'Sevon years, until about 736 b.c. We only know of 
these kings by their iicing mentioned on several of the monuments to the 
honour of the Apis bulls which died in their reigns. So their supremacy 
must at least have been recognised for a time in Memphis. But their do- 
minion must have been limited to the province of Busins. King Piankhi of 
Ethiopia niGiitions in his great inacripLion a grand-duko of the Ma, Shashaiiq 
of Bnsiris, and his successor Pamai, who, presumably, were identical with 
Sliashanq III and Pamai. At the time of tins conqueror, about 775 D.O., we 
find near them a king Nimrod of Hermopolis, a ruler Poftotbast of Heraole- 
ppolis Magna, who bore the king’s ring, a king Anputli of the Delta cities 
rentremu and Ta-aii, and a king Uasarken (III) of Bubastis. The UvUer 
probably belongs to the Manethan XXIIIrd Dynasty whicli came from Tanis, 
and, according to Afrioanus, ascended the throne about 828 d.o. Manetho 
mentions Petasebast as hs founder, and ho was succeeded by Uasarken, who 
18 presumably the aforementioned Uasarken III. Manetho evidently did 
not regal'd the last rulers of the XXIInd Dynasty as legitimate, so, altliouffli 
they are mentioned, they are not included in the chronology. 

these “kings” there are, moreover, numerous princes 
{ Up of the *\Ia, designated m other cases as lords (rpa) or nomarohs (ha). 
Indopondent rulers in the few x>rovinoca of tho Delta, in Athribis, Mondos, 
bebennyius, Sais, etc., and the provost of Letopoiis bore the title of 
Driest. ® 


These leading men came mostly from tho leaders of the inerconarios, and 
their possessions and power constantly tottered. It is very possible that the 
Buigle states formed a slack TjoVitkai 
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dependent on his instriiotions and oracles; they carefully observed the laws 
on outer cleanliness and on the food forbidden by religion. What had 
remained theory in Egypt, became practice in Ethiopia ; a long inscription 

describes to us how the god himself imiuedi- 
^ ^ ^ ately electa the king through his oracle, and 

strikingly confirms the accounts of the Greeks. 
_ - A ' .' 1 ^ ^^henc0 it followed that the priests could coni- 

!. ' ■ ^ ' name of the god to put 

■' . ' ' “ ^ prerogative which Erga- 

■' ’ ' f yi »enes abolislied in the third century b.c. By 

\ \ 'I?'' t 4 * these circumstances it can be seen 

4. , Egyptian priests de- 

•v j scribed Ethiopiia to the Greeks 

^ , Promised Land. From 

5 ^ .at'..'- ■ these circumstances it can also 

be supposed that the rise of the 
— ^ kingdom of Napata was connected 

uuxD Of Uasa-ukkn in usurpation of the priests 

(Now Id ilio SriKsU Musouru) of tile Theban Amen at the time 

of the XXIst Dynasty, an assump- 
tion which is confirmed by many of the kings having borne the name of 
Piaukhi, prominent in the family of Her-nor. After that time there 
was no question of the rule of the Pharaohs over Cush; so perhaps rela- 
tives of the priests of Amen may have founded tlie Etliiopian town circa 
1000 B.o. 
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UUAD Of UaSA-UKKN III 
(Now Id ilio SriUsU Musouru) 


When the power of tlio XXIInd Dynasty became lamed, the kings of 
Napata could extend their dominion to Upper Egypt. Probably about the 
end of the reign of Shashanq III, 800 B.c., Thebes may have fallen into their 
hands ; in the first lialf of the eighth century the valley of the Nile to the 
vicinity of Ilermopolis was under the rule of the Ethiopian king Piankhi. 
In his time the Prince Tefnekht of Sais succeeded in subjecting the west 
part of the Delta in Lower Egypt, in winning Memphis, and in making all 
the numerous princes, kings, and small lords of the middle and east Delta, 
” all princes of Lower Egypt who wear the feather " (the sign of the warrior 
caste of the Ma), acknowledge his supremacy. He did not adopt the title 
of king, probably because he wished to violate as little as possible the rela- 
tions of rank which existed amongst the mercenary princes. From Memphis 
he went south, subjected Crocodilopolis, Oxyrhyiichus and others, besieged 
Heracleopolis, the royal residence of Pcftotbnst, and compelled King Nim- 
rod of Hermopolis to submit. Then Piankhi stepped forward, called to help 
by the adversaries of Tefnekht. His array conquered a hostile fleet on the 
Nile, drove Tefnekht back at Heracleopolis, besieged Nimrod in Hermopolis, 
and seized a number of small places. Then the king himself appeared at 
the seat of war; he compelled Nimrod to capitulate, and received rich pres- 
ents from him. After the fall of Hermopolis, all the small places subjected 
themselves, only Memphis had to be taken by storm, after a plan of Tef- 
neklit to relieve it had failed. Then Piankhi advanced to the Delta; small 
princes hastened together before him to sweju” fOllegiunce and bring him rich 
gifts. Thus Tefneklit was no longer strong enough to assert his position ; 
Piankhi may also have had misgivings as to waging a dangerous war in the 
west Delta. He contented himself with Tefnekht’s taking the oath of alle- 
giance in the presence of the ambassador of tho Ethiopian king and sending 
him presents after being promised safety. 
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The campaigns of Piankhi, which fell in the year XXI of his reign (circa 
775 veaiilted in a lasting subjection of Egypt. If 

the vassal king Uasarken (III) of Bubastis \yaa the second ruler of the 
XXIIIrd Dynasty, the Ethiopians must by that time have been expelled from 
Upper Egypt ; lor we jneet with the third ruler of this house, P.samus, in two 
small inscriptions in the temple of Karnak. In the monuments Manetho lets 
him be succeeded by an unauthenticated king, Zet Then follows the XXiVtU 
Dynasty, which, according to Uira^ouly consists of the Saite Bakouranf (probiir 
bly 733-720 B.C.), who, according to the reliable Greek reports, was a son 
of Tiiephachthuav that is to say, of Tefuekht, Piaiikhi’s adversary. In tra- 
dition he is praised as a wise prince and great legislator j from the monu- 
ments we only know that in his sixtli year, an Apis was placed in the same 
sepulchral clianibcr with one that died under S)uishaju| IV j according to 
this he probably succeeded the last title-bearing king of fclie XXIInd Dynasty, 
but must already Jiave reigned for some time previously in Sais. 

In Ethiopia, Piaiikhi (it is not known whether after one or more inter- 
regnums) was followed by Kashta, who was married to Sheponapot, a 
daughter of Kmg Uasarken, probably Uasarken III of Bubastis. His 
sou Sliabak repeated the expedition to Egypt, conquered Balceuranf, — 
according to !Siauetlio ho burnt him alive, — ami compelled the local dynas- 
ties Lo udtnowledge his supremacy (728 B.o.). He took the title of a king 
of Egypt, but as real rulers of the land ho established his sister Ameniritis 
and her husband, Piankhi (117). We often meet with Shabak and his 
sister in the temples of Tliebes, likewise in Hiunmanmt and olsewlieiej an 
exquisite alabaster statue of the queen has been found in Karnak. Greek 
tradition assarts that the Ethiopiau king reigned very mildly over Egypt, 
executions never took place, criminals -were made to build Uxvnala and 
dams. But a fixed and uniform dominion was never practised by the Ethi- 
opians over Egypt. As in the time of Eiankhi, tho local dynasties remained 
iu possession of their dominions, and amongst them in all probability also 
tho successoi’B of Tefuekht and Bakenvauf iu Sais, the ancestors of tho 
XXVItb Dynasty. 

Although ill the year 726 (H Kings xvii. 4) and in 720 (Annals of 
Sargoii), Shabak is called “ King of Egypt,” yet in 715 Savgoii speaks 
of the tribute of “ Pharaoh, King of Egypt” ; iu 711 he meiitioiia the same 
together with the King of Melukhkha (i.c, Ciisli), and m Sonnaobonb’a time 
tile *• Kings of Egypt ” appear together with “ tlie troops of the King of 
Melukhkha.” 


Numerous buttles for the possession of the Lower Nile occupied the reigns 
of Shabak and his successors , they were thus uuablo to take part iu tho alTaira 
ol Asia, no matter bow mucli they desired so to da 

Shabak of Cush and Egypt was succeeded in tho year 716 (?) by 
ohabatakh who, according to Manetho, was his son, aiicf of whom only 
bCdttered moiiuineuts hayo been preserved, iu Karnak and Meuqihis. But 
ill the year 704 lie was succeeded by a younger, more vigorous prince, 
iirhaqa. Ihe latter appeals not to have belonged to the royal family, but 
to hdve_ acquired the throne by inarwago with tlie wife of Shabak and to 
have smed the government m the name of the latter’s son, Tanut-Ameiij 
111 Karnak tlie two conjointly raised a temple to Osiris Pfcali, and are hero 
uoUi called kings lu esactly the same terms. Tirhaqa was twenty years old 
when lie obtoined tlie double crown. The numerous princes of tlie 
Egyptian cities acknowledged hig supremacy, and he was able to turn 
his attention to renewing Sliabak’s interference in Syria, A number of 
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Syrian princes were ready to join the liberator from the Assyrian yoke, 
especially Elulmus of Tpe, Ilezekiah of Judah, who, in tlie yeai- 714, Imd 
succeeded Almz, and Zidqa of Askalon. King Padi of Ekroii remained 
faithful to the Assyrians, but his magnates revolted against him and 
delivered him up to Hezekiah. It might have been hoped that Sennacherib 
would be detained for a long time in Babylonia. We learn that jllerodach- 
baladan had opened negotiations with Hezekiah, so that a great coalition 
against Assyria seems to have been planned. 

Yet this time also the Assyrians were able to forestall their adversaries. 
Before their proparatioua were completed, in the beginning of 701, Sen- 
nacherib appeared in Syria and turned first against Ehilajus. Sidoii, 
Sarepta, Akko, and the other towns subject to him submitted, and he 
himself fled to Cyprus. From Phoenicia, Sennacherib marched to Phihstia, 
having received in every way the homage of those vassals who had remained 
loyal. Zidqa of Askalon was captured, his towns reduced, and a new 
king set up. Then, the Great King further informs us, ho marched 
against Ekroii, when the army of the King of Cush (Assyrian, Mclukhkha) 
and the prmccs of Egypt came to its assistance. At AUaku he defeated 
this force, took that city and Timnath, reduced Ekron where he punished 
the instigator of the rebellion, and restored King Padi, who had been taken 
as a prisoner to Jerusalem. 

Trusting in Pharaoh and in Jehovah, Hezekiah persisted in resisting. 
Meantime the army of Tirlmqa, King of Cush, marched up. Sonnaclierib 
advanced against him and again demanded the surrender of Jerusalem. But 
Hezekiah, trusting in Jehovah’s word as announced to liira by the prophet 
Isaiah, onco more refused. In the night tlie Marak-Yahveli (the angel 
of the Lord) smites the Assyrian army, bo that 185,000 men die, and Sen- 
nacherib had to return to Niuoveh. 

Tlio Egyptians gavo Herodotus a similar account: after the Ethiopian 
Sabaco [Sliabak], a former jjriost of Ptah, Sethos, who had been at enmity 
with the warrior caste, ruled over Egypt. Now wlieii Sennacherib, “King 
of the Arabians and Assyriaua,” made uu expedition against Egypt, the 
warriors refused to liglit, and Sethos was in great distress. But tlie gods 
sent field-mice against tho hostile army which was encamped at Pelusiuni, 
and the mice gnawed the bows and all the leather trappings of the enemy, 
so that on the following day they could easily bo defeated by the Eg^'ptian 
artisans and merchants that had been impressed into service. 

We can never be completely clear os to what did happen, especially 
so long as the position of tlie places mentioned is not positively aecertaiiied. 
This much is established, that although SennacherLb may have exaggerated 
the importance of the victory at Alluku, ho did not suffer defeat at the 
hands of tho Egyptians. For in that case Tirliaqa would have followed 
up his victory — while, as a matter of fact, lie did not again interfere in 
Syria for the space of thirty years — and the Egyptians would liave spoken 
of a victory and not of a miracle. It is much more likely that it ivas some 
natural visitation, pre.Humably iv pestilence, wliioli compelled Sennacherib 
to give up the invasion of Egypt and raise the siege of Jerusalem. There 
was, however, no further hope of aid from Egypt, so Hezekiah made his 
peace with the Great King and sent to his capital the heavy contribution 
which could, only with great difficulty, be raised by the little city. In spite 
of tho half compulsory retreat, tlie supremacy over Syria was secured ; 
during the next decades none of the petty states ventured to dream of a 
revolt from the Assyrian, It was not till towards the end of ]iis reign, 

JI. W. — VOL, I. N 
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after 672 «.c., tliat Esarliiidtlon undertook a groat campaign. Again had 
rebellion broken out in Syria in reliance on Ethiopian support : King Baal 
of Tyre had renounced his allegiance. Esai’haddon deteriiuncd to find 
«oino‘ means of putting an end to the evei-recumng dangei;. Iju'C was 
blockaded anew, but the main array inarched straight on Egypt, iho 
prince of the desert Arabs fuimished camels, and the toilsome march from 
llaiihia to Pelusiura was successfully accomplished. We do not know 
whether Tirliaqa was in a jiositioii to offer resistance ; at all events Memphis 
was taken, and the Assyrian army penetrated as far as Lhebes. Xirhaqa 
had to retreat to Ethiopia, and tlie numerous provincial princes of Egypt 
faubmitled, and were couhrraed in possession ns tributary vassals. No leas 
than twenty of them are mentioned as being siunraoned to Thebes from 
the Delta and the towns of Upper Egypt. The most poAVorful amongst 
them was jSeku, the lord of Sins and Memphis (according to Manetho 
671-664 H.C.), whose forefathers, Stephiiiates and Nechepsos, had already 
risen in. power in Saia, and were probably the direct successors of lefiioklit 
and Bocchoris (Bakeiirauf). At the bidding of the Assyrian Idng, Neku 
had to change the name of Sais into Karbilinatati, “ garden of the lord 
of the countries ” j in the same way Ins son Usaintbek received tlio Assyrian 
name of Nab\i-shezib*anni. From this time Esarhaddon stylos himself 
“ King of the Kings of Misir (Lower Eg^yiit), Patoris (Upper Egypt), and 
Cush.^’ On the 12tli of Airu (April), 66S B.o., Esarlmddon laid doAvu 
the govermnent. He set his illegitimate son ShamasU-shum-ukiu over 
the Babylonian provinces as vice-kmg, while Asshiivbanapal inherited the 
crown of tlio Assyrian empire. The change of rulers encouraged Tirliaqa 
to attempt to win back Egypt. Mentii'era-lia, the governor of Thebes, 
hailed him as a deliverer. Memphis was also won, and in Tliobos restoration 
works were oven taken in hand. But the success was not a lasting one j 
an army de.spatched by Asslmrbnnapal beat the Ethiopian troops, and 
Tithaqa had to fly to Thebes but did not manage to hold it (about 667 
H.C.). It is true that several Egyptian princes, Neku, Palcruru of X’isept, 
and iiarlmlaTi rd Tama (Pelusinm), now attempted to overthrow the rule 
of the foreigner and bring back Tirhaqa : but the Assyrian generals antici- 
pated them 5 Neku and Sharludari were taken and the rebel towns severely 
punifiUed. In Neku, Aashurbanapal hoped to be able to win a firm support 
lor hi.s rule, and presumably on information of warlike preparations in 
Ethiopia, he released him from his captivity with rich presents and re-in- 
stated him in liia principality. 

In the your 664-603 Tirhaqa died ; lie was succeeded by his stop-sou 
Tanut-AniL'n, who ivas already advanced in years. A dream AvliicJi proinised 
him the doable crown, induced him, so he states in an inscription, to lead 
Ills army from Napata against Egypt in the veiy beginning of his reign. 
At Tliebes he ciioountcred no resistance ; before Memphis the enemy’s 
troops were beaten and the town taken. In one of theso engagements 
beku, tlio mo.st powerful of the Assyrian i^assals, probably mot his death : 
Herodotus relates that he was .slain by tUu Ethiopian king, and according to 
Maiietlio he died 603 n.c. On the other hand, the attempt to conquer 
the towii.s of the Delta was unsuccessful : but some of the vassals, including 
lakruiu of risept, presented themselves at the court at Memphis. Tanut- 
Arnen s inscription tells only of the long theological diacoui'sea which tho 
mg held betore them, and how, after having beon well ontortained, each 
I'uturneil to his oavu tmvn. Silence is preserved as to the sequel ; from 
Arf‘3hui‘l)aiiapiU s annals we learn that the feeble prince, who was completely 
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under the dominion of timoiogical fancies, evaomited the country before the 
Assyriiui without striking a blow, and retunied to his own land. 

Tins lerniinated the Etliiopian rule for all time (about G62 b.c.) : Thebes 
fell again into the hands of the Assyrians and rich booty was carried to 
Nineveh. The memory of tlie retreat of the Ethiopians was preserved down 
to a late period ; tho priests told Herodotus that Shabalc, the representative 
of the Ethiopian rule, liad voUmlarily evacuated Egypt after a reign of fifty 
years, in consequence of a dream. It is true that they omitted to mention 
that as a result of this the country fell into the hands of the Assyrians. 

Tlie following table will assist the reader lu 8li'a'ighteni}ig out the 
dynasties of this much confused period. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. THE CLOSING SCENES 

[Dyhastii^ XXVI-XXXl. 655-3M n.c^ 

Attd Uje Rwou; siiall come upon Eeypt, aiwl great pain shall bo in 
plililopia, when Hio slain ahnll fall m Egypt, and they shall taho away 
hei iiiuUitude, aud her foundations shall ho biokoii down I’lipv 
al'io that uphold Egypt shall fall; and tlio P>ido of hov powei slmll 
roiiie down : from tlic tower of Syonc shall they fall ui it by the sword i 
iflitli iho Loid God. And they shall l )0 desolate in the iniilst of the 
coiuitiles that aio desolate, nnd her cities .shall bo In the midst of tlio 
cities tliat aro wasted. — Enckitl xxx •!, 0, 7. 

A GHEA'i’ nation in its time of declino tloes not sink into nbter insignift- 
oiiiKie wthout making snasvnodic efforts at reoupevation. Such offovLs were 
made by Egypt in tho AXVItli Dynasty, when there aat upon tho throne 
of Egypt several mouarchs who recalled something of the days of yore. 
Notable among tliese were Psanithek I (Ps^tnimotichns) and Aahmea II, 
under whose beneficent rule Egypt was voluntarily opened up to commerce 
with the outside world. These rulers Imilfc no lasting monuments comparable 
to the Eyraiiiiils or the L«abyriiilh, aud attempted no conquests like those of 
Tclmtimes and Ramses. But their reigns wore marked by a period of national 
prosperity sucli as had not been known in Egypt for several ceniurics 5 aud 
they were also notable because at this time the first recorded observations 
that have conic down to us were made by foreigners regarding Egyptian 
history and the Egyptian people. We shall, therefore, consider some details 
of this dynasty before passing on to a briot consideration of the reign of the 
Persians in Egypt and an even briefer analysis of the remaining dynasties. 
In thi.s sweeping view more than three hundred years are covered. During 
tlii*^ period tlie centres of world-histone iiiflueuccave shifted from Assyria to 
Babylonia; from Babylonia to Persia; aud thence to Greece; but never 
again does Egypt occupy her old position. Her reminiscent g'lory only 
serve.s to make her the more coveted as a conqueror’s prize. But first there 
is tlie bright spot of Psamfchek’s reign.a 

I'SAMTHEK 

It wa-, no longer the time of Tehutiines and Ramses. It was the turn of 
Egjpt to bo onslaved, now by tlm “vile race of the Cusliites,” now by the 
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“Vile race of the Klieta.” The Egyptism monuments, register only 

victories, 'would not have sufficed to make known tons the history of this 
troubled epoch ; it ia only since the Assyrian inscriptions have been deci- 
phered that Ave have been able to learn of the double conquest of Egypt by 
Kings Esarhaddoii and Asshurbanapal. 

The princes of the Delta received investiture from these Asiatic con- 
querors, lor whom they had perhaps less aversion than for the Ethiopian 
Icings. Twice, however, was Egypt reconquered by Tirhaqa and by his suc- 
cessor, Tanut-Ameu. But all these successive invasions had broken the 
bond Avhicli attached the nomes to the national unity ; all that remained was 
an Egypt parcelled out like feudal Europe after the invasion of the Northmen. 

The princes of the South continued to recognise the authority of the 
Ethiopian Dynasty j those of the Delta, to the number of twelve, formed a 
sort of federation Avhicli the G-reek authors call the Dodecarcliy. But at the 
end of fifteen years, the princo of Sais, Psamthek, became an object of suspi- 
cion to his colleagues. Herodotus tells us the occasion. 

“ At the very commencement of thoir reign, an oracle had foretold to 
them that he amoiigat tlieiu who should make libations in the temple of 
Hephaiatos (Pfcab) with a brazen cup, would have the empire of all 
Egypt. Some time later, as they were on the point of making libations, 
after liaving offered sacrifices in the temple, tlie higli priest presented them 
Avith cups of gold ; but he made a niLstake in the number, and instead of 
twelve cups, ho only brought eleven for the twelve kings. Then Psanimet- 
ichus [Psamthek], Avho happened to be in the first rank, took his helmet, 
which was of bronze, and used it for the libations. The other kings, reflect- 
ing on Ilia action and on the oracle, and recognising that he had not aoled 
from preiueditaLod design, thought that it would be unjust to put liim to 
death ; but they despoiled him of the greater part of his pOAver, and relegated 
lum to the luarsheH, forbidding him to leave them or to keep up any corre- 
spondence with the rest of Egypt. 

“ Smarting under this outrage, and resolved to avenge himself on the 
authors of liis exile, ho sent to Buto to consult the oracle of Leto, the 
most veracious of llio Egyptian oracles. Answer was returned that he 
would be avenged by men of bronze, coming from the sea. At first he could 
not persuade himself that men of bronze could come to his aid 5 but a short 
time after, some Ionian and Carinn pirates, being obliged to put into Egypt, 
came on shore clothed in bronze armour. An Egyptian ran to cany the 
ncAvs to Psammeticliu.s, and as this Egyptian had never seen men armed in 
such a manner, ho told them that men of bronze, coming from the sea, were 
pillaging the countryside. The king, perceiving that the oracle Avas accom- 
plished, niado alliance with the loiiiaiis and Carians, and engaged them by 
largo promises to take his part. AVith these auxiliary troops and the Egyp- 
tians who had remained faithful to him, he dethroned the eleven kings.” 

Upper Egypt submitted without resistance, and tho names of the Ethiopian 
kings AA'^ere .struck off the Theban monuments. They seera, however, to have 
retained some partisans, for Psamthek espoused a wife of their race, the 
means employed by eacli dynasty to legitimatise its usurpation. He recom- 
pensed liis auxiliaries by giving them torritories near the Pelusiac mouth of 
the Nile, and made them his guard of honour. This Avas not an innovation; 
for a long time tlie kings of Egypt had been wont to take foreigners into 
their paj^ and there is no doubt that there Avere in the native army many 
soldiers of Libyan or Ethiopian race ; but they were annoyed at the favour 
shoAvn the newcomers, and emigrated into Ethiopia to the number of tAvo 
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handi’eJ thousaiKl men. Psamthok tried to detain them bj appealing to 
their patriotism, but they struck their lanee.s on their slhelds and answered 
that so long as tliey had arms they would flud their own coLintiy \/herever 
they chose to establish themselves. 

This wholesale desertion was a benefit to Egypt, which it thus reliovecl 
from military rule. Conquests lead to inevitable reprisals. Annies, like nil 
privileged classes, end by becoming corrupted, and then, usele.ss in the face 
of the enemy, they become a heavy bimlcn and an mstnunont of civil wav. 
Paumlhek had no reason to regret these soldiers, who had been wnable to 
repel foreign invasion. 


The labours of peace reirairecl the recent disasters ; the temples were 
rchuiU 5 the arts ahono with, a new Uilliancy ; the whole activity of the nation 
was turned towards commerce and industry. Psamthek inaugurated a new 
policy by opeuing the country to foreigners. 

“ He received those who visited Egypt with Imspitnlity,” says Diodonis j 
“he was the first of the Egyptian kings to open markets to other nations’, 
and to give great seenrity to navigators.” 

Tile Greeks, who had heljjed to conquer tlie throne, wove pai’Licularly 
favoured. Encouraged by the example of the Ionian and Cariun lulvonturers 
whoso services he had paid so well, some Milesian colonists aiiohorod thirty 
sliip.s at the entrance of the Bolbitinio mouth of the 'Nile, and ihoro foinidod 
a fortinecl trading establishment. To facilitate commercial rolntions for the 
fnfcui'O, Peainthok confided some Egyutian children to the Greeks established 
-Egyi^h that tiiey might learn Greek, and thus arose tlioso interpretors wlio 
fovmed a djstuiot class lu the towns of the Delta. It even appears, acoord- 
nig tn Diodorus, that Psanithok had his own cliiklren tauehfc Gj’BgIc TJjo 
luteiQOuvRG of the Greeks v'itli the Egyptians bocamo from that time so can- 
staut t iat from the roipi of Tsaramotichus, says Herodotus, \ve know witli 
eci faulty all tlnit passccf m that country. 

o?* Psamthek »ml the XXVIth Dynasty is fixed ivt Iho year 
uOo beforo the Christian era, ftud it js only from this period that wn bnvti 

Xt%lfnviif?tv h'® ’■*-'**° elu’onology of iJ,o 

?\ -vP • i-ecovered m the monuments of the tomb of Apis 

di 3 co\eit‘d bj ‘Manette Bey, m tlio oxcayatiou of the Serapoum of MomnLcf’ 

<^hr"%ycUffers 

tnat uliicli it had been possible to draw un from li'InnnfPn'u iii.4- « ti i 

at TLtr™r (S.ri«s),_iud.oatod 


Tirliaqa (Slid), 


« .„d . sr-V' 
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high, whose ruins are seen in the firet court of the temi.le of Kernak wliere 
they formed a double rank. One only of these columns is still upright It 
is not known wheUier they were raised to form the centre avenue of a hvpo- 
style hall like that of Seti, or wheUier they were intended to bear symbolic 
images which served the Egyptians ns military ensigns, such as the ram, 
the ibis, the sparrow-hawk, the jackal, etc. 

Psamthek and his successors, though not residing at Thebes, restored its 
monuments and repaired tlio disasters of the Assyrian invasion. In the 
Louvre and the British Museum there are numerous sculptures of the Saitic 
epoch, wliicii hs one of the grand epochs of Egyptian art 

In the i;eigu of Psamthek, the Scythians, driving the Cimmerians before 
them, had invaded Asia and wero threatemug Egypt. Psamthek preferred 
to buy their retreEit by a money payment, rather than expose tlie country to 
the danger of invasion, and the barbarians retraced their steps northward. 
But in order to protect Egypt on the northeast, it was necessary to have a 
foothold m i alestme, and Psamthek therefore laid siege to the town of 
Ashdocl. 



Eoywian Biuds 
(Ftow iaonuuont») 


This siege, says Herodotus, lasted twenty-nine years, but perhaps, as M, 
Maspei’o tliinlca, IlevodoUxs’ intcrpretei's meant to say that the talcing of 
Ashdod took place in the twenty-ninth year of Psamihek’s reign. His son, 
Neku IT, who succeeded him in 012, desiring to profit by the changes which 
liad supervened in Asia, and to re-establish the dominion of Egypt, gave 
battle to the Jews and Syrians near Mogiddo. Josiah, king of Judah, was 
killed, his son Jehonlm, whom tlie Jews had proclaimed king, was dethrmied 
by Nolen, who put in his place Eliakini, another son of Josinh, and remained 
master of all Syria. But he soon found a redoubtable adversary in front of 
him, for the kingdom of Babylon luid succeeded to that of Nineveh. Beaten 
by Nebuchadrezzar at Cai’ohemisli on the banks of the EuphraLes, Neku lost 
all his conquests and returned precipitately to Egypt, 

His name remains connected with an enterprise more important than 
Ills military ejqieditioiis. Tivo kings of the XIXth Dynasty, Seli I and 
llainses IJ, had had a canal of communication dug between the eastern 
branch of the Nile and the Red Sea. But whether it was tliat this canal 
had not been finished, or that it was blocked up by the sands, Neku desired 
to restore it. The canal began a little above Bubastis. According to 
Herodotus, a hundi’ed and twenty tliou.sand workmen perished in digging 
it, and Neku had it discontinued in consequence of an oracle, which warned 
him that he was labouring for the barbarians; an oracle which was 
accomplished, for the canal was finished by the Persians. In our own 
day, when it was desired to open direct communication between the Red 
Sea and the Hediterranean, the operations were begun with the restoration 
of Neku’s canal, to sujjply fresh water for the workmen who were digging 
the maritime canal. 
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Aftev abandoning liis project, Helm conceived iinotlier whicli might have 
had still more impartanL consequeuceg. Ho sent some Phosnician sailors to 
make a voyage of cirouinimvigation round Africa.^ 

“The PlifEiiioiana,” says Herodotus,^ “having embarked on the Erj- 
tbrajan Sea, sailed into the Southern Sea. As the autumn was come they 
landed on that part of Libya at which they found themselves, and sowed, corn. 
They then awaited the time of the harvest, and having gathered it again 
took to the sea. Plaving voyaged thus for two years, in tlie third 3’'ear they 
doubled the pillars of Heracles and, returning to Egypt, related what I do 
not believe, but whioli others may perhaps credit; that whilst sailing round 
Ijibya they had tlie sun on their right.’* 

PsaiutheU was well Icnown to classic writers under the name rsammetichiis. 
The old historian Diodorus picturesquely tells of his accession. Wc prefer tn 
quote the old translation of Booth, 1700. 


THE GOOD ICIHG SABACH [sHABAk] AND I’SAlLMliJTiailUS 


“After a long time, one Sahach an Ethiopian came to tlio Throne, 
going beyond all Ids Predccessora in his Worship of tlie Gods, and 
kindness to his Sub 3 ects. Any Man may judge and have a clear Evidence 
of his gentle Disposition in this, that when tlie Laws pronounced the severest 
Judgment (I mean Sentence of Death) ho chang’d the Puuislimont, and 
made an Edict that the Condemn’d Persons should bo ke 2 )t to work in 
the Towns in Ghains, by whose Labour he rais’d many Mounts, and made 
many Coimuodious Canals; conceiving by this means he should not only 
moderate the severity of the Punishment, but instead of that which wtis 
unprofitable, advance the imblick Good, by the Service and Labours of tlio 
Condomu’d. 



. uiiu iicvei ill, iiiiy wrao Doioro py Dreams or 

Vision, co.ninanded any such thing. And that ho would rather bo goiio and 

nZ! innocent, than displease God, or enjoy the 

^ by Btnmiiig his Life with the horrid Murder of tlic Inut^eiU. 

Ana .^0 at length giving up the Ivingdoni into the Hands of the Peonle 
ho roturnM mto ICthiapia Upon this ttve was an Auarol,; for the Zee 

l eople falling into Tumults and iiiteKtinc Brovls 
and bhuighters oiio of another, Twelve of the chief NohlUty of the Kiuudom 
]oyn tl 111 a boleiniL Oath, and then calling a Senate at Memiilh^ and making 
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continue the Glory of theiv /ainen in one TSfae 
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“ To this end they made it their business to excel all their Predeecsaors in 
the greatness of llieir Works: For near the Lake of Myris in Lybia, they 
built a Four-sctuare Monument of Polish’d Marble, every square a Furlong 
in length, for ourioiis Carvings and other j)ieces of Art, not to bo equall’d 
by any that should come after them. When you are enter’d within the 
Wall, there’s presented a stately Fabriok, supported round with Pillars, 
Forty on every side : The Roof was of one intire Stone, whereon was ciiri' 
ously carv’d Racks and Mangers for Horses, and other excellent pieces of 
Workmanship, and painted and adorn’d with divers sorts of Pictures and 
Images ; ivliere likewise were portray’d the Resemblances of the Kings, the 
Temples, and tlio Sacrifices in most beautiful Colours. And such was the 
Cost and Stateliness of this Sepulcher, begun by these Kings, that (if they 
had not been dethron’d before il was perfected) none ever after could have 
exceeded them in tlie state and magnificence of their Works. But after 
they had reign'd over Egypt Fifteen Years, all of them but one lost their 
Sovereignty in the manner following. 

“ PsaininGtious Saitos [Psaratliek I], one of the Kings, whose Province 
was upon tho Sea Coasts, tralBckt with all sorts of Merclnnits, and especially 
with tho Plieniciana and Grecians; by this moans inricliing his Province, by 
vending hia own Commodities, and the importation of those that came from 
Greooo, he not only grew very wealthy, but gain’d an interest in the Nations 
and Princes abroad j upon wliich account he was envy’d by the rest of the 
Kings, who for that reason made War upon him. Some antient Historians 
tell a Story, That lhe.se Princes were tola by the Oracle, Tliab which of them 
should first pour Wine out of a brazen Viol to the God ador’d at Memphis^ 
should be solo Lord of all Egypt. Whereupon Paammoticus when the 
Ih’iest brought out of tho Tomple Twelve Golden Viols, pluckt off his Hel- 
met, and pour’d out a Wine Offering from thence j wliich when his Collegues 
took notice of, they forbore putting him to death, but depos’d him, and ban- 
ish’d him into tho Fenns, bordering upon the Sea-Coasts.^ 

“ Whether therefore it were this, or Envy as is said before, that gave Birth to 
this Dissentioii and Diffcrenco amongst tuem, it’s certain Paammeticus liir’cl 
Souldioi's out of Arabia, Caria and Ionia, and in a FiekbFight near tlio City 
Moniempliis, lie got the day. Some of the Kings of the oilier side were 
slain, and the rest fled into Africa, and were not able further to contend for 
the Kingdom. 

" PsaiumoUcus having now gain’d possession of the whole, built a Portico 
to the East Gate of tlio Temple at Memphis, in honour of that God, 
and iiicompass’d the Temple with a Wall, supporting it witli Colosses of 
Twelve Cubits liigh in the room of Pillars. He bestow’d likewise upon 
liis Mercenary Soirldiers many large Rewards over and above their Pay 
promis’d them.”<i 

To return to later and less credulous historians, it vdll be ivell to note 
a more authoritative account of this period. 

THE UESTOBATION IN EGYPT 

When Asshnrbanapal again subjected the petty princes of Egypt, ho had 
favoured none so much as Nckn I of Sais. The latter had fallen in battle 
against Tanut-Amen ; his son Psamthek had sought refuge with the As- 
syrians and had been brought back to Ins dominions by them. As soon as 


[* IIcrocloUiB tolla tlio story aomowliat diffei'cntly.] 
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cu'cvimstances allowed, he threw off the Asaymii yoke, as liis fatlier Imd 
(lone before him. At the same time lie took up the task begun by Tef- 
nekht, his predecessor and courageous ancestor, of suppressing the petty 

princes aud uiiitiiig Egypt, King Gyges 
Lydia sent him aiixilinrios ; tJioy were 
the Oamu and Ionian troojis, -wliioh, ac- 




Agaiust ..lOLuuuu- 

i-iea were followed by others ; they formc'd 
the backbone of the king’s army. 

Wliat took place in the iudividunl figlitg 
is not known; that m, we have no know- 
ledge of the battles with the Assyrians. Hut 
about the year 665 the object was obtained, 
Egypt freed and niiUed. So as to establish 
his rido safely, the king naarriocl Shopentvpot, 
daughter of Queen Amoniritis. 

The chief opponents of tho new ruler 
were doubtless the mercojiarios organised 
as a warrior Gaatc» tlio hJa> wlio had sluvror] 
tlio hind under tho Etliiopian and Assyrian 
supremacy. Herodotus relates that 240,000 
warriors “who stood to the loft of the king” 
had wandered to Ethiopia, under Psamthok, 
since for thi’ee years they were not relieved 
in the garrisons; the king, who hnstonod 
after them, could not persuade tliom to 
return. Altliongli the recital is Icgeuclary 
with regard to the iminemse number, the 
fact fits in clearly with tho liihLory of tho 
tunes that a considerablo number of the war- 
rior caste, who would not submit to the now 
circumstances, should have left tho land, 
been Uiken up by the king of Nfipata and 
T. 1 .1 1 , . colonised the valley of the Upper Nile. 

...un, *Th? ’.'“S r' Ps.™«.ok, BO US to pi-otect 

v“; m VI '''‘® Assyrians, also tiiruod to Asia. As 

fme s^fm fU'S'is, inveslod Sherolian in Paloa- 

L CO 1 e ^ ‘«ok «>e fioU against Aslidod, until 

'>003 not seem to U^o extended iarthor 

Md a..aiust TOhim ° To W Tsamtlick 11. first look llio 

7 ? belong the inscriptions wliiob 

te n nt’s of Ata “““"tel on the eoloasi ol the 

Laiin long conqS ThXeo sirnn^T?' 

in the south, Daphne ill tlie Msrnai At® border fortvosecs of Elephantine 
mine the limits of SOTtiln iZer dolor- 

Tlid dynasty ,va,, t]ir„™„ P“‘'% oalioind. 

inaibaliility Libya, ite toms Egyptian origin, but in all 

doubtless for tliVL.itefnS ? iW? ± 5™’“!= .““'A raise were 
„reator part Libyans, and the particular cinu’acteristio was 
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clue to the inei-ceiiaries wlio had come across the sea. In futui-e days 
the louians and Carians -who were colonised in the “ camjjs ” between Bubastis 
and Pelusium, ou that most dangerous east border of the land, M'ero the chief 
support of the throne; under Uah-ab-Ra [Apries] their number increased 
to thirty thousand men. 

Tliiia from the beginning the kings of the restoration, like the Ptolemies, 
held a much freer position, which raised them far above then* prede- 
cessors. They, manifestly with intention, lield Sals as residence, although 
Memphis was honoured as the oldest capital, and struoLiires were built on 
the ruins of ancient Thebes. With full knowledge they carried on a con- 
siderahle commerce. Psamthek’s son, Neku II (612-696), began to build a 
canal from tlie Nile to the Ued Sea; lie sent out a Phceniciau fleet to circum- 
navigate Africa, which returned to the Mediterranean three years after its 
departure from Suez. A fleet was maintained on the Arabian as well ns in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

AVith the Greeks, who in earlier times came to Egypt only as pirates or 
were driven there by storm, but now souglit to draw all the coasts of the liled- 
itorraiicau into their ooimuerce, active negotiations were taken up. From 
trading with tliem aroso the numerous caste of the interpreters. Neku 11 
sends oblations to BraiuUcli® ; to his son, Psamthek II, there came an embassy 
from Elia ; the Egyptian divinities begin to become known to the Greeks : 
whilst amongst Asiatics closely related to t)ie culture and customs of the 
Egyptians there reigned active negotiation and a reciprocal influence, the 
Hellones, of quite other disposition and more active in commerce, remained 
strangers to the Egyptians. They wore met with suspicion, and restrictions 
were laid upon thoin. Aahmes was the first to assign them a place in 
Nauoraiis, south of Sais, wlioro they gained influence and property and could 
organise IhcmHelvos as an independent community, but the Greek mer- 
chants were forbidden to navigate in any other branch of the Nile. 

Internally the XXVItli Dynasty in every sense bears the stamp of resto- 
ration. The end of a formidable crisis liad come, and the endeavour was 
made to re-establish conditions as they wore conceived to have been of old — 
that is to say — to introduce the abstract ideal. 

Therefore the Egyptians hold themselves more aloof from the strangers, 
most oavcfully observing all laws as to cleanliness; the god of the strangers 
and liostile powers, the tiil-now-honoured Set, was cast out of the Pantheon, 
his name and imago effaced overywliere : also the divinities taken up from 
Iho Syrian nciglibours, siieh as Astarte and Anatn, completely disappeared. 
Ill religion they turned back to the oldest laws; the dead formulas of the 
toiiiba of the Pyramids were revived, the worship of the early kings of 
^lempliis, Sneforu, Khufu, Sabn-lla, was again taken up.^ 

Tlio art of this period is throughout archaic, constituting a period of 
eftlorescencG disiinguisbod by oxcdlence and neatness of the forms, bub 
wanting in all originality. In writing, the oiidoavour is made as far ns 
possible to imitate the old models. Naturally in this manner the relative 
simplicity and iiaturalne8.s of the oldon times was not readied ; the heritage 
of a thousand years’ development, tlie endless magic and formal ritual 
with its wearying system and its dead phrases, ia carefully preserved and 
ever increased. If, according to Greek reports, the Egyptians believed 
in the transmigration of souls after deatli into the body of another being, and 
that, after having gone through all the animals of land and sea and air, they 
returned to human form after tliree tlioiiaand years, this doctrine, which is 
nowhere to be found in manuscripts left to us, may have arisen at this iiino 
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from their Yie^v of co\iditio\is after death and tUe cousubaiiuitlality of all 
life That Eo-ypt whioli the Greeks learnt to know was a well-preserved 
mummy of pniuitive times and served to impress them by its uniqueness 
and its age, and individually to stimulate, but was no more in a position to 

awaken a new life. . r t i 

In the social domaiu, if we can beliovo the reports ol the Greeks, tlie 
separation of classes was brought about. The priesthood was an exclusive 
caste, and their dignity was hereditary; next to tliom caino the completely 
exclusive vvairior class, consistiiig ot the successors of the Ma, divided into 
ti\c Calasiviaus and Ileruiotybiaiia. Priests as well as warriors were exeinpt 
fioiii taxe.s and in posseasion of a great part of the agricultural land, which 
they hired out to peasants for large sums of money. The remaining part of 
the soil was royal domiuion Far below the privileged classes stood the 
mass r,{ the people, the labourers, manufactiu-ers, nierchauts, finally the sliep- 
lierds of the Delta, of Semitic descent, and the inhabitants of the Delta 
living on fisheries of Die swamps, both of wliich were considered iiiiclenu 
in E^ypt. In theoiy the principle may also be set down here that every 
class °IoTmed a decided eaftU', that this was not practically carried througli is 
taught 113 by the report of Herodotus, II, 147, that tlio Siiophsrd raoo, being 
unclciui, could marry only witliin itself. From ivJiicli we may infer that 
utlier castes were permitted to intennarry.d 

THE 1‘EIWIA.N OONqUEST AND THE END OP 13GYI»TTAN AUTONOMY 

With the XXVItb Dynasty the curtain xvas practically drawn for all time 
on Egyptian autonomy. The recurrent struggle between Asia and Africa 
was renewed ivitli disastrous consequences to the people of the Nile. We 
have here to do witli the Pcr-siaii conquest, and in particular with thu deeds 
of Canibyse.s. 

Neku reigned six years according to Mauetho, sixteen according to 
Herodotus, and this latter figure is confirmed by two stele.s at Florence and 
Leyden. His son, Psamthek II, whom Herodotus calls Psammis (59Q), 
reigned .six years and died on his return from aii exi^edition into Ethiopia. 
It was probably during this expedition that some Greek and Phrmrician sol- 
diers carved their names on the leg of one of the colossi of Abu-SiinbeL 

In tlie reign of IJah-ab-Ka, tlie Aprics of tlie Greeks (591), Syria and 
Palestine were the theatre of important events. The potty people of Uiose 
Gouutyies, thveateued by the Chaldean power, tried to save their indeiien- 
dence by the lielp of Egypt. 

Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, first turned his forces against the 
kingdom of Jiulsli, which succumbed in spite of Egypt’.s tardy and inoffi- 
cient intervention. -leyiisnlem was taken, and the people led away to capliv- 
ity. The Jewish prophets, in their anger against Egypt, annomiced for it 
the fate of Judah, and, if we are to believe Josephus, the-so predictions were 
accomplished; for Nebuehaclrezzar is said to have defeated and killed 
Uah-ab-Ra and subdued Egypt. But Herodotiw and Diodorus say nothing 
^ Speak, on the contrary, of a naval victory of Aprioa over 

the 1 ticeniciarLs and Cypriotes, hi. RenaiTs explorations have brought to 
light the lums of a temple raised by the Egyptians at Gebcl, a fact which 
seems to indicate that they remained masters of the country. 

Liih-ab-Ra undertook to subdue the Greek colony of Cyvene, and, ns it 
would not have been prudent to oppose hig Greek .auxiliaries to a people of 
the same race, he employed only native troops on this expedition, which was 
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an unfortunate one. The Egyptian soldiers, believing he had luiclertakeu it 
solely in order to get rid of them, revolted. To a^jpease them, Uah-ah-lta sent 
an officer named Aahmes, whose good nature pleased the soldiers As he 
was speaking to them, one of them put a helmet on his head, and there was a 
cry that they ought to make him their king. He did not wait to be per- 
suaded, and immediately put himself at the head of the rebels. 

Uah-ab-Ra, learning this, gave orders to one of those who remained faithful 
to him to bring Aahmes to him, dead or alive. The envoy received only a 
very eoarse answer, and when he relumed, the king had his nose and ears cut 
off. The indignant Egyptians instantly went ovor lo Aahines. Uali-ab-Ra 
at the head of his Carian and Ionian mercenaries, lo Ihe number of thirty 
thousand, marched against the rebels, who were far more numerous. He was 
beaten and led back, a prisoner, into tlie palace which had been his. Aalimes 
at first treated him with consideration, but the Egyptians insisted that he 
should be delivered up to them, and strangled. lie had reigned twenty 
years. Aalimes liad him buried in the tomb of his ancestors, and espoused a 
duuglitor of Psamtbek II in order lo graft himself on the Saitio Dynasty, 

Aahmes II, though he had become king by a reaction of the national 
parly against the foreigner, nevertheless showed himself still more favour- 
able to the Greeks than his predeces.sora had been. He permitted them to 
establish themselves at Naucratis, on tlie Canopic brancli of the Nile, and to 
raise temples lo their gods. One of these temjilcs, tiio Hollenion, was built 
at the public expense by the principal Greek towns in Asia. Particular 
temples were consooruted to Apollo by the Milesians, to Hera by tlie Sami- 
ans, and to Zeus by the .diginians. Aahmes sent his statue to several 
towns in Greece, and when the temple of Delphi was destroyed by fire, he 
desired to contribute to the subscription opened for its reconstruction, and 
offered a talent of alum from Egypt. He entered into an alliance with the 
Cyreiueans, and married one of the daughters of tlie country j he also allied 
himself witli Polycrate.s, tyrant of Samos, ami with Creesus, king of the 
Lydians. He made no war except against the Cypriotes, whom he subjected 
to a tribute. Ho chiefly occupied lum.self, us Psamtbek had clone, in devel- 
oping the trade of Egypt. Like him he erected monuments at Sals and 
Momphia, whicli are no longer in existence, but of which Herodotus speaks 
with admiration. There is at tho Louvre a monolithic chapel in pink 
granite, which dates from the reign of Aalimes, and tlie British Museum 
posses.sea the sarcopliagus of one of his ivives, Queen Aukhnea, who long 
resided at Thebes. It is believed that tho Iiypogoea of Assassif, near Gur 
nab, belong to the Saitic epoch. There is one of them winch, in extent and 
richness, yields to none of tho tombs of Biban-el-Moluk. This is the tomb 
of a higli priest who was at the same time a royal functionary. 

Aalimes was nothing more than a soldier of fortune, and it appears tliat 
the ceremonious etiquette of the ancient kings of Egypt wearied him. 
When he had employed his morning in adinmistoring justice, he passed the 
rest of ihe time at table with his Mends. Certain courtiers represented 
to him that ho was compromising his dignity. He answered that a bow- 
string could not always be stretched. At tho beginning of his reign tho ob- 
scurity of his birth made him despised. Perceiving tins, he had melted a 
gold basin, in which he used to wash his feet, made from it the golden statue 
of a god and offered it to the public veneration. 

“Thus it was with me,” he said j “ 1 was a plebeian, now I am your king; 
render me, then, the honour and respect which are due me.” The people 
understood the allegory, and ended by becoming attnolied to this sensible 
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man, who took his tratlo of king seriously. It was from liiin, aocording to 
Herodotus, that the Athenians borrowed their famous law against idleness. 

tie ordered each Egyptian to declare to Iho iiomavcli, every year, Avliat 
wore liis means of subsistence. He who did not comply with the law, or 
could not prove that he lived by honest means, was panislied 5yith death. 
Solon, the Athenian, borrowed this law from Egypt, and established it in 
Athens, where it is still in force, because it is a wise one and no fault can be 

found with it.” , ^ • i • , 

Herodotus says that Egypt was never happier or more llounslung than 
in the reign of Aahmes, and that there were tlien in that country twenty 
thousand well-peopled towns or villages. 

All this prosperity was to disappear in one day, for Egypt was about to 
founder like Nineveh and Jerusalem and Sardis and Babylon, without previ- 
ous decay, in one of those sudden and overwhelming storms whicli sweep 
nionarchies a5vay. 

A new empire had just arisen in Asia. Persia had absorbed Media 
and subdued Chaldea and Asia Minor. Eydia had siiccumbod so quickly 
that Aahiuos had not been able to succour his ally, Oroesiis. Cyrus, the 
foundor of the l^ersian Empire, left Egypt in peace, and she look good caro 
not to stir ; but his son Cambyses felt the need of aggrandising his slates, 
and as in default of reasons wars never lack pretexts, hero is the one he gave, 
or which was perliaps invented as an afterthouglife. 

It was said that Cyrus had asked Aahmes to send liini the best physician 
for diseases of the eyo,to bo found in his dominion. This pliysician wished 
to avenge himself on tiie king of Egypt, who had torn him from the arms of 
his wife and children to send him into Persia. H© iiorsnaclcd Cambyses to 
demand the daughter of Aalimes, counting on a refusal, which would not fail 
to be considered as au insult. Aahmes knew w'ell that Cambyses would not 
make lua daughter a queen, but a slave of the harem ; he sent a daughter of 
Uali-ab-Ka. The latter disclosed the ruse to the king of Persia, and demanded 
of him to avenge her father, whoso murderer Aahmes had been. Cambyses 
flow into a violent rage and resolved to carry war into Egypt. 

A deseit that au army could not cross in less than three days’ march 
protected Egypt on the aide of Asia. Following the advico of Phanes, a 
Greek ofliccr and deserter from the Egyptian army, Cambyses secured for 
himself the alliance of the Arab king, wlio stationed oamola laden with 
skins full of water, all along the route the Persians were to follow. The 
town of Pelu.siuni, which was the key of Egypt, was besieged by Cambyses. 
Polytemw relates that he caused dogs, eats, and ibises to be collected, and 
[daced them in front of liis army ; fclie Egyptians dared not fly their arrows 
for fear of hitting the sacred ouimals, and tlie town was taken without re.sist- 
iince. Aiahmes had just died, after a rciga of forty-four years (528). Ilis 
son, Psamthclc HI, the P.samnienitus of Herodotus, caino to meet the enemy. 
The Greek and Cavian mercenaries in the pay of the king of Egypt, learn- 
ing the treason of Pliaiies, their fomier chief, revenged themselves on his 
children. 

“ riiey led them into the camp,” says Herodotus, “ and, having placed a 
mixing bowl between the two armies, they cut their throats under the eyes 
of their father, mingled their blood with wine and water in the bowl, and, 
when all the auxiliaries had drunk, rushed into battle.” 

It wafi fierce and bloody ] many perished on either side ; but at last the 
Egyptians had the worst of it and fled in disorder to Memphis. Cambyses 
summoued the town to surrender; the crowd destroyed the Mytilenean 
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vcsesel which carried the ambasaadora^ massacred those who maimed it, and 
dragged their limbs through tho citadel. The town was taken, and PeaTn • 
thek brought before the conqueror. He had reigned only six months. 

THE ATKOCITIES OP CAMBYSES 

Cambyses treated him with theulinostseverity.and liad him led before the 
town, together with some other Egyptians. 

“ The king’s daughter,” says Herodotus, « waa clad as a slave and sent, 
pitcher in hand, hi aearcli of water, with several other young girls of rank. 
TJiey passed, weeping, in front of their captive fathers, who groaned at their 
humiliation. Psammenitus [P.samthek III] saw them and lowered his eyes 
towards the earth. Then Cambyses caused his son and two thousand young 
men of the same age to pass before liim, with cords round their necks and 
bridlos in their months. They were being led to death to avenge the Myti- 
leneans slam at Memphis, for the royal judges had ordained tliat, for every 
man killed on that occasion, ten Egyptians of the lir.st families should be put 
to death. Psammenitus saw them pass and recognised his son ; but while 
tho other Egyptians round him wept and lamented themselve.s, he preserved 
tho same oountenanoe as at the siglit of his daughter. 'VVlien the young men 
had passed, ho perceived an old man who generally ate at his tfible. This 
man, despoiled of his goods, and reduced to live on charity, was imploring 
pity from the soldier.s and even from Psammenitus and tho Egyptian cap- 
tives brought into tho outskirts of the town. Peammenilus could not restrain 
hia tears j he boat himself on the head and called to his friend. Three guards, 
deputed to watch him, made this known to Cambyses. He was astonished 
and sent a messenger to Psammenitus, who questioned him thus : 

Cambyses, tliy master, demands wlierefore, having neither wept or 
groaned when thou sawest tliy daughter treated as a slave and thy sou march- 
ing to execution, thou sliouldst interest thyself in the lot of this beggar who, 
from what we learn, is neither thy relative nor ally.’ 

“ He answered, ‘ Son of Cyrus, the misfortunes of my house are too great 
to bo wept ; but the fate of a friend, once happy, and reduced to begging 
in his old age, has seemed to me to deserve tears.’ 

“This answer was reported, and appeared a just one. The Egyptians 
say that Croesus, ivho had come into Egypt in tlic train of Cambyses, wept, 
and tlie Per-sians ivho were present wept also. Even Cambyses felt some 
pity. He ordered Psammenitus brought before him and liis son to be with- 
drawn from the number of those about to die. 

“ Those sent to seek the child did not find him alive ; he had been the 
first struck. They made Psamraenitus rise and conducted him into the pres- 
ence of Cambyses. Heremainedin the retinue and suffered no violence. The 
government of Egypt would even have been restored to him if he had not been 
suspected of exciting disturbances ; for the Persians are wont to honour the 
children of kings and to replace tliem on the thrones lost by their fathers. 
But Psammenitus, having conspired, received hia reward. Convicted by 
Cambyses of having urged the Egyptians to revolt, he drank bull’s blood and 
died of it on the spot. 

“ From Memphis, Cambyses went on to Saia, and as soon as he had reached 
tlie tomb of Amasis [Aahiiies] lie ordered the corpse to be exhumed, to be 
beated with rods, to nave the haii* and beard torn out, to be pricked with 
goads — in short, to be subjected to all sorts of outrages. The executioners 
soon grew tired of maltreating a lifeless body, from whioli they could break 
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oft' ijotlmig, 5in it w.iH embiilined. Then Cambyses 3uvcl it burnt witliouL any 
respect of holy things. Intleed the Persians believe that bre is a gotl, and 
it is not permitted, either by their law or by that of the Egyptians, to burn 
the dead. TIiils Oambyses performed on this occa.‘<ioa an act eriually 
condemned by the laws of both peoples.” 

Ill violating the tomb of tlio man who had usurped the throne of l^gypt, 
Cambyaes perhaps counted on rallying the legitimists, for he thus presented 
IhmaelE ns the avenget a.m.\ heir of Uah-ab-Ua. From the inscriptions on a 
statuette in the Vatican, it appears that, in tlje early days of his conquest, lie 
avoided giving offence to the religion of the vaiiqiiishecl. Ho caused the 
great temple of Nit, where some Persian troops had installed themselves, to 
bo evacuated, and had it repaired at Ins own expense. lie even carried his 
zeal so far as to be initiated into the mysteries of Osiris. Hut this apparent 
and wholly poliUcal deference could not last long. 
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“ Fiom Absiiaii to Thebes and from Thebes to Memphis,” says j\lariettc, 
“he marked his route by nun: the temples were devastated, the tombs of 
the kings were opened and pillaged.” The mummy of Queen Aiikhnes, wife 
of Aahmes, was torn from its sarcophagas in the depths of a funeral vault 
behind the Ramesscuin, and burned as that of Aahmes himself had been. 
When tliis sarcophagus, which is now in London, was discovered by a French 
officer, remains of charred bones were found in it, according to Cliampollion 
Figeac, some of them preserving traces of gilding. 

“ Cambyses having returned to Mempliis,” says Herodotus, “ the god 
Apis, whom the Greeks call Epaphos, manifested liiniself to the Egyptians. 
As soon as he had shown liiinself, they donned their richest clothing and 
made great reioicinga. Cambyses, believing that they were rejoicing at the 
ill-suGcess of his arms, called the magistrates of Memphis before him, and 
asked them why, having exhibited no joy the first time that they saw him 
111 their town, they were exhibiting so much of it since his return and after 
he had lost part of his army. They told him tliat their god, who was gen- 
erally very long in appearing, had just manifested Inmself, and that the 
Egyptians were accustomed to colebruto this epiphany by public festivities. 
Oanibysea, heanng this, said that they lied, and punished them with death 
for liars. When they had been killed he sent for the priests to come into 
his presence, and, having received the same answer from them, he told them 
that if any god showed himself familiarly to the Egyptians, he would not 
liide himself from him, and he ordered them to bring Apis to him. Tlio 
priests immediately went in search of him. 

“ This Apia, who is tho same as Epaplios, is born of a cow whicli can bear 
no further offspring. The Egyptians say that this cow conceives Apis by 
lightning, which descends from heaven. These are tho distinguishing signs 
of the calf they call Apis : it is black, and bears a white sejuaro on its 
forehead ; it has tho figure of an eagle on its back, on its tongue that of a 
beetle, and tho liains of its tail are double. 

“ As soon as the priest had brought Apis, Cambyses, like a maniac, drew 
his sword to pierce its belly, but only struck its tbigli. Then, beginning to 
laugli, he said to the priests : 

“ ‘ 0 blockheads, are there such gods, made of ftosh and blood and suscep- 
tible to tho stroke of steel? This god is well worthy of the Egyptians, but you 
shall have no cause to rejoice for having attempted to laugh at our expense.’ 

“ Thereupon ho had them whipped by those deputed for that purpose, 
and ordered such Egyptians as were found celebrating a festival to bo slain. 
Thus tlio festivities ceased and tho priests were punished. Apis, wounded 
in the thigh, languished, lying in the temple, and when he was dead the 
priests buried him, unknown to Cambyses. As to him, who was already 
wanting in good sense, he was from that time smitten with madness, tho 
Egyptians say, in punishment of his ci'ime.” 

Among the funeral steles of the Apis, found by Jilarictto the exca- 
vations of the Serapeiini at Memphis, and which are now in the Egyptian 
Museum at the Louvre, are two connected with the fads recounted by 
Ilerodotus : one, whose inscription is almost illegible, contained the epitaph 
of the Apis who died in the reign of Cambyses, and was born, as it seems, 
ill the twenty-fifth year of Aahmes. We possess, the catalogue says, bis 
•sarcopliagua, sculptured by order of Cambyses. The other is the epitaph of 
the bull who died in the fourth year of Darius. 

“We think,” says M. de Rouge, “that this is the salno Apis whom Cambyses, 
in his fury, wounded when, on his return from the unfortunate Ethiopian 
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CQiiciliatQ tlie Egyptians. He put to death the satrap Aryandes, whose 
tvriinnv ^vas already provoking revolts, and, learning that the Apis had just 
died he loined in the public mourning and promised one hundred talents of 
ffold to wlioever sliould find a new Apis. He visited the great temple of 
rtah and would have placed his statue there beside that of Seaostris 
rilaiiiscs in. The priests told him that he had not yet equalled the exploits 
of Sesostvis, since he had not subdued the Scythiaus. _ Darma was not offended 
at tlii.s exhibition of national pride ; he answered simply that if he lived as 
long as Sesostris he would endeavour to equal him. He had a great temple 
of Amen, whose ruins still exist, built in the oasis of Thebes. Finally, 
lie finished the canal of communication which Seti 1 and Nelcu II had wished 
to establish between the Nile and the Red Sea. According to Diodorus, his 
memory was venerated by the Egyptians, who placed him in the immber of 
their great legislators. 

The kings of Persia who form the XXVIIth Dynasty did not, how- 
ever, succeed in making themselves accepted by Egypt. Tliey Iiad not, 
like the Shepherd kings, adopted her religion, her language, her writing, and 
lier munners, and therefore they were always foreigners to her. Their 
dominion was rarely oppressive, and yet it was interrupted by insurrections 
which always found a support in the Greek republics. 

After one hundred aud twenty years, Egypt recovered lier independence 
under three native dynasties, the XXVlIIth, tlie XXIXth, and the XXXth. 
Bub she lost it sixty-four years after, through the cowardice of her king, who 
fled into Ethiopia without fighting, as Meneptah had fled before the Unolean, 
Egypt was a second time conquered by the Persians, and Ochus renewed the 
follies and pillaging of Canibyses (340 

The XXVIIItli Dynasty is regarded as consisting of one king only, since 
at his death the rule passed to the princes of Mencles. This king was Amen- 
rut (AmyrtjBus), 405-399 B.O., son of Pausiris and grandson of that Amyr- 
tieus ■svho was the ally of Jnarns of Libya. Amen-riit revolted against Persia, 
and became independent on the death of Darius II. 

Nia-faa-i’Ut I, priuce of Mendes (399-393), succeeded Amen-rut. He and 
his successors — Haker (393-380), Psamut (380), and Nia-faa-rut II (379) — 
form the XXIXth Dynasty, and continued, by the alliances with Persia’s 
enemies, to maintain the native rule of Egypt. 

Tins state of affairs continued under the XXXlh Dynasty, which ruled 
at Sebcjinytiis. Under the first king, Neklit-lTor-heb (Nectanebo I), the 
Persians, two hundred tlionsand strong, made a desperate attempt, with the 
help of the Greek general Iphicrales and twenty thousand of his couiitry- 
luen, to invade the Delta, hut Nectanebo defeated them near Mencles. This 
victory secured peace auct independence to Egypt for a term of years, during 
which art and commerce revived. 

iacliiis reign was short (364^301), and lie had internal as well as exter- 
nal troubles to (leal Avitli. He diecl an exile at the court of Artaxerxes. 
Neldit-nel>ef (Nectanebo H), 361-340, brought his dynasty aud the empire 
of tliG Pl\aioali.s, after a duration of over four thousand years, to an end by 
succumbing to tiie Persians under Oehus (Artaxerxes III).« 

It is not surprising that, after the eight y'ears during which this second 
t (‘rsuui dynasty lasted, Alexander should have been received as a Uborator 


expedition, he found the Egyptians abandouiiig themsGlves to 
which accompanied the festivities of the theophaiiy of a new Apis 
If this he so, this Apis must have survived his wound nearly li 
■ ■ -finair the mistakes of his predecessor. 
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iiud pvocl.vimed sou of Amen, that ia to aay, legitimate successoi' of the 
ancient kings of Egypt. Tho most ablo of Jna generals, Ptoloiny, son of 
Lngus, founded a dynasty which may, in spite of its foreign origin, lie con- 
sidered as national as that of the Ramesaidea or of the Saitio kings. Gi'eek 
influence did not make itself felt outside Alexandria. The Lagides re.specied 
the religions and customs of Egypt, whicli became the most important of the 
Greek kingdoms, while still preserving her original civilisation. She even 
preserved it under the Roman dominion j and if we did not read the inscrip- 
tions, we could never guess tlmt the temples of Esiieli, of Edfii, of Dende- 
rah, and of Philio belong to the time of the Lagidea, tho Cfesars, and tho 
Antonines. Enfolded in the groat Roman unity, Egypt did not regret 
her independence. Alexandria was the second town of tlie world, the 
capital of the East. Tho philosophic movement of which it was the seat 
entered as an important factor into the elaboration of Christian dogma. 
But the e.stablislimeiit of the new religion was the death-blow of old Egypt, 
for a people ia dead when it has denied its gods. The edicts of the Christian 
emperors, ordering the destruction of the temples, dealt the last blow to 
Egyptian art. Those monuments wliich were not entirely destroyed were 
distorted to meet the needs of the new worship. 

Then came the Muasuliimn conquest, which waged furfclier ivar against 
the ruins. Finally, in our days, the introduction of Western civilisation 
into Egypt has done the monuments more harm than ail the rest. When 
the viceroy wishes to build a barrack or a sugar factory, lie takes stones 
from the temples 3 it saves expense. 

Thus is accomplished tho sad prediction of the Egyptian philosopher 
whose works bear the name of Hermes Trismegistns : 

“ 0 Egjqit, Egypt, there shall remain of thy religion but vague stories 
which posterity will refuse to believe, and words graven in stone recounting 
thy pioty. Tlie Scythian, tlie Indian, or some other barbarous neighbour 
shall dwell ill Egypt. The Divinity shall renscend into the heaven. And 
Egypt shall be a desert, widowed of men and goda.”^ 





CHAPTER IX. MANNERS ANT) CUSTOMS OR THE 
EGYPTIANS 

If I wished to cliaiactorihC m oiio woid Iho peculiar iH'arhJS inul nil- 
niy element of tlifl Egyptian mind— however unsalisfnclory in otlicr 
ifspects such general designations may be — I should say that tho In- 
teilcctual euilncnce of tliat people was in Its scientific profiuuiity — in 
an undcretanding that penetrated or sought to penetmto by magic into 
all tliG depths and mysteries of iialurei even Into their most lildden 
abyt-s. So tiioioiighly scientific was the whole leaning and charactor 
of tlie Egyptian mind, that even tlioaichitcoturo of tliis people had an 
nsironoimcal impmt, even far more than that of the othor nations of 
early anil<iuUy. 1 hiivo already had occasion to spcalt of tho deep and 
mysterious signification of their treatment of tho dead In all tho 
natural sciences, in mathematics, astioiiomy, and even in jncdiclno, 
they weic tho masters of the Greeks, and even the profomulest tliinkors 
among tho latter, the Pyiliagorcaiis, and afterwards tho great Plato 
himaeu, derived from them the first elements of thelv doeUlnoR, or 
caught at least tho Aral oiiiHno of ihcir mighty specnlaliona. Here, 
too, in the birthplace of hieroglyphics, was the chief seat of the mys- 
teries ; and Egypt has at .all times been tho native country of iiiany 
true, as well as of many false, secrets. —SciitEOKt 


CusTOJis that differ from our own always seoiu aLrango cuatoms. So the 
EgypLuiiis, victved from ii latter-day European or American standpoint, seem 
a very sLiaiige people. And it being easy to geiiernliae from iiisnllieient 
data, many notions regarding the Egyptians have bcconio envrenb which 
appear not to represent that peoiffe us they really wore. The nioro the 
monuments are studied, and tlie closer vve get to the real life of tho peoples 
of antiqmty, tlie less strange these peoples appear. 

Indeed, ^vhell we come to appreciate their life aa it really was, it is siir- 
prisiiig how “ natural ” and human it all appears. Certain peculiarities there 
were, to he .sure, with eacli people and with each successive nge ; but in the 
broad view the iicoples of the most remote antiquity are best undorstood if 
we think of them as very similar to ouraelYca in the general sweep of their 
feelings, de.sires, and thoughts. Thus, for example, we have seen that the 
mcideiii Egyiffologist has quite dispelled the notion, once prevalent, tliat the 
Egyptians were a solemn, morose people, thinking only of tlie life to come. 
The truer view, on the other hand, appears to he that they were a peculiarly 
social, pileiisure-loviiig people. The observance of certain roligioiw rites, 
which make such an impression upon us hecau.se they differ from our own 
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customs in this regard, doubtless did not appear to them to have at all the 
sigiiiflcaucG we ascribe to tliem. 

Even in inaltera which seem to be most strikingly borne out by the 
records of the monuraenls, it is easy to entertain a misconception if one 
presses too closely the idea that the traits thus discovered belong exclu- 
sively to a particular people. Tims in Che matter of that conservatism 
which IS commonly spoken of as the predominant trait of tlie national char- 
acter of the Egyptians. Conservative they surely wore. But so is every 
other living creature that remains long in a single unvarying liabitat. The 
basis of civilisation is the conservatism which leads each generation to cling 
fast to the customs it had inherited. Tlie history of customs, of language, 
of religions, in sliort of all culture, shows how tenaciously every people, after 
a certain stage, has held to the traditions of its past. 

It seems as if a people, like an individual species of animal, reaches sooner 
or later a state of equilibrium in regard to its oiiviroiiinent, and will change 
no furtlier, except as the enviroimient changes- Now in Egypt the physical 
environment appears to have changed but little ^Ylthin historic times, and 
the geographical coJiditions wore such that the iieople there were aiforcled a 
liigh degree of isolation from outside influences. Hence the observed slow- 
ness of change in the custowiR of tbw ^'strange” people. 

Yet, oven admitting all this, one nuist not, as we have suggested, press the 
point of Egyptian conservatism too far. The most casual glance along the line 
of their history allows many nolablo changes in their radical customs from age 
to age, even in the relatively short period open to our inspection. There 
were times when great pyramids and temples were all Die vogue j other 
times when they were quite ignored. 

Even the custom of embalming the dead, so striking a peculiarity, was 
more or less subject to fluctuating fashions. 

One niu.st bear in mind tliat the period of Egyptian history open to our 
inspection, from the beginning of secure recoils till the final overthrow 
and disappearance of old Egypt as a nation, was, according to an average 
chronology, only about twenty-five Imiidred, or three thousand years. Now 
it is an open question wlietber, for every Egyptian idea or onstom that 
remained even relatively fixed throughout this period, one could not find 
current to-day among tlie most progressive nations of the world an analo- 
gous idea or custom, that could prove at least as long a pedigree. To cite 
but a single illustration, every civilised nation on the globe to-day has its 
whole being as closely bound up with religious observances as was the being 
of the Egyptian commonwealth. And with a .single exception the religious 
systems in question have lield sway over thoiv subjects, substantially 
unclianged, for a period as long us the entire sweep of Egyptian history 
under consideration. Oonfucianisni, Braliininism, Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Judaism, — each is hoary with the weight of something like thirty 
centuries ; each had its origin in an age of superstition which we are prone 
to think far inferior to our own “ enlightened ” time 5 yet each holds its mill- 
ions of devotees as rigidly and as inexorably as ever Egyiitiaii was held by 
tlie cult of Osiris. Bearing this single illustration in mind, we shall be 
able to view the Egyptian conservatism ” more truly, as an example of 
a universal liuiiuiii trait, ratlier tlian as the peculiarity of a “strange'' 
people. 

Although we have emphasised the view that the Egyptians were very 
miicli like other peoples in their fundamental traits of cliaracter and habits, 
it must not be overlooked that there is a pretty sharp line of demarcation 
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to be drawn between the customs of Oriental and Western nations, and that 
tile Egyptians were essentially Orientals. 


THE POSITION OP THE KING 

One of the most typical cliaracteriatics of the Oriental mind is a deference 
to authority signalised in the ready acceptance of an autocratic government, 
Doubtless it never occurred to any Egyptian that he might do away with kings 
altogether. The conception of the king as the head of the state was so deeply 
inipressed on the mind of the people, that the very possilhlity of a state with- 
out an autocratic head could scareoly be conceived. 

lUit ill reading of the extroino deference shown to the kings of Egypt, 
one is likely to gain a misconception of their actual status. Wo have been 
taught traditionally to regard the Egyptians as a meek, peace-loving people, 
pi’oioundly imbued with religious sentimeuta, and accuBtomed to look upon 
their king as almost a god, and to pay him divine honours. 8ucli indeed 
wa*? doublless tlie fact as regards external and tangible conditions, and no 
doubt the avonige Egyptian conceived the kingly authority as somethiiig 
altogether sacred. But beneath the surface of court life everywhere tlioro is 
a counter current which the uionavch himsel! can never disregard, however 
little its existence is recognised by the generality of Ins Rubjeots. Professor 
Evnmn has einpliasised with great astuteness the effect of tliese hidden iiiilii- 
cnoes upon the real life of the Egyptian monarch. He contonds that the con- 
ditions surrounding the Egyptian court were not different from those about 
the thrones of other Oriental moiiarchs, and ho points out with great vivid- 
ness the distinction between the theoretical and the real position of tho sover- 
eign. 
property 

Cl 

at hand whoso bidding is obeyed by the clerks and oflicials i old °’ich funiilioa 
must he pandorod to ; the generals of tho troopy have a real power that must 
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uliicli child .succeeds to power, and there arc sure to he mothers who feel that 
tlieir off, spring have been slighted. The familiar stories of the moLliera of 
oolonuni autl of Cyrus the Younger illustrate tlie point. 

“Even the very potent rulers,” says Professor Ernmn, “ were constantly 
in dread of their own relatives, ns was shown by the protocol of a trial for 
Jiigli treason. Tlie reign of Kamscs III was certainly brilliant; the counti'y 
"•r? peace, and tho priesthood had been won over by onormoua 

gifts and by teniple-huiUlmg. The aspect of liia reign was as bright ns could 
le. And yet there reigned also under him the fearful powers that wrecked 
Udi oi I hese dynasties, and it was perhaps due only to a happy chance that 
ho himself escaped. In his own harem treason rose, headed by a distinguished 
the name of fin who was undoubtedly of royal blood, if indeed 
■ n "n Hil r stepmother. Which prince had been 

know (a pseudonym is given 

hIL IhG wompn heforo'^discovery ; 

t \iee the v oine ii of the harem wrote to their mothers and hrotlier,s ‘ Arouse 

huMd die wnlnin hostilities ngainst the king. 

tUiupm, and dtlniitel} hade him come and fight the king. When one^ s 


in 

sees 
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liow many liigli offioiala shared in the treason or kiiew of it, one ax)precLates 
the danger overhanging suck an oriental kingdom.’^ 

It will ba well to bear this corrective view in mind in consiileiiiig the 
position of the Egyptian king as suggested by the monumental inscriptions 
and pictures. Hut this view does not at all alter the fact that the peo2)le at 
large were absolutely subservient to the idea of kingship. Cerlain individuals 
might strive to overthrow any particular monarch, but it was only that they 
might set up another. The idea of doing away with monarcliy itself never 
entered their heads. That idea was horn upon European soil, long alter the 
jiower of ancient Egy^it liad departed. 

It is an easy step from monarchs to armies and war methods, althougli in 
Egypt the relationship was not so close and intimate as in the case of many 
other nations. We have seen all along that the Egyptians were not pre-emi- 
nently a warlike people, yet, first and last, war entered very largely into their 
life history as with every other nation, andthere was one period under the New 
Kingdom when, as we have seen, the Egyptians became a conquering peoi^lo. 
As the chief luonaroli of tliis epoch, Rainses II was greatly given to record- 
ing hia own deeds in monumental fashion, very full data aro at hand for 
interpreting the war methods of the people during lliis epoch. There is 
nothing particularly unique about these methods. The Egyptian army con- 
sisted principally of militia armed with bows and javelins. The cavalry, 
consisting' of companies of cliarioteers, was led by the king himself. Eque.s- 
trianship nad not yet entered into warfare. In sieges, scaling-ladders and 
battering-rama were used. The monuments show us that the soldiers were 
drilled to the sound of bugles quite in the modern fashion. In a word, there 
was nothing particularly to distiuguisli the war customs of the Egyptians of 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties from those of other nations of their time, 
and tliese methods, as we shall have occasion to see, were not greatly improved 
upon until about a tliouaimd years later, when the Macedonian phalanx, ns 
trained by Philip and Alexander along lines first laid out by the great Theban 
Epamiuondaa, introduced a new element into warfare. « 

The king was the representative of the deity, and his royal authority 
was directly derived from the gods. He was the head of tho religion and 
of the state 5 he was the judge and lawgiver; and ho commanded tlie arm^' 
and led it to war. It was his right luid hia offico to preside over tho sacri- 
fices, and pour out libations to the gods; and, whenever ho was present, 
he had the privilege of being the officiating high priest. 

The sceptre was hereditary; but, in the event of a direct heir failing, 
the claims for succession were determined by proximity of parentage, or 
by right of marriage. Tlie king was always either of the military or 
priestly class, and the princes also belonged to one of them. 

The army or the priesthood wore tho two prof essions followed by all men 
of rank, the navy not being an exclusive service ; and tho “ long ships of 
Sesostris ” and other kings were commanded by generals and officers taken 
from the army, as was the custom of tho Turks, and some others in modern 
Eui'o])© to a very recent time. Tlie law, too, was in the hands of tho priests ; 
so that there were only two professions, filost of tho kings, as might be 
expected, were of the military class, and during the glorious days of Egyp- 
tian history, the younger princes generally adopted the same profession. 
Many lield offices also in the royal household, some of the most lionourable 
of which were fan-bearers on the right of their father, royal scribes, superin- 
tendents of the granaries, or of the land, and treasurers of tlie king ; and tliey 
were generals of tJie cavalry, archers, and other coips, or admirals of tlie fleet. 
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Princes were distinguished by a badge hanging from tim side of tlie head, 
which inclosed, or represented, the look of hair emblematic of a “son in 
imitation of the youthful god “Horua, the son of Isis and Osms,” who was 
held forth ns the model for all princes, and the type of royal virtue. For 
though the Egyptians shaved the head, and wore wigs or other coverings to 
the head, children were permitted to leave certain locks of liair; and if the 
sons of kings, long before they arrived at the age of manhood, had abandoned 
this youthful custom, the badge was attached to their head-dress as a mark 
of their rank ns princes ; or to show that they had not, during tlie lifetime of 
their father, arrived at kinghood ; on tlie same principle tliat a Spanish 
prince, of whatever age, continues to bo styled an “infant.” 

And it IS a curious fact that this ancient people had already adopted the 
principle, that the king “could do no wrong”: and while ho was exonerated 
from blame, every curse and evil were denounced against liis ministers, and 
tliose advisers who had given him injurious counsel. Tlio idea, too, of tlie 
king “never dying ” was contained in thoir common formula of “ life having 
been given him forever.” 

Love and respect weie not merely shown to the sovereign during his 
lifetime, but wore ooutinued to his memory after liis death ; and the 
manner in which Ins funeral obsequies were celebrated tended to show, 
that, though Iheir benefactor was no more, they retained a grateful sense of 
his gQodne.SiJ, and adiuirution for his virtues. 

The Egyptians are said to have been divided into castes, similar to those 
of India ; but though a marked line of distinction was maintained between 
the different ranks of society, they appear rather to liave boon classes than 
castes, and a mail did not necessarily follow tho precise occupation of his 
father. Sons, it is true, usually adopted the same profession or trade as 
their parent, and tho rank of each depended on his occupation ; but tho 
children of a priest frequently chose the army for tlioir profession, and 
those of a military man could belong to the priesthood. 

The priests and military men held the highest position in the country 
after the family of tlie king, and from them were chosen his nhnisiors and 
confidGutial advisers, “the wise counsellors of Pharaoli,” and all tlio principal 
officers of state. 

Tho priests consisted of various grades — as the chief priests, or pontiffs j 
the prophets; judges; sacred scribes; tlie sphragistro, who examined the 
victuus for sacrifice ; the stolistje, dressers, or keepers of the snerod robes ; 
the bearer.s of the shrines, banners, and other holy emblems ; the sacred 
sculptor.s, Jrauglitsmen, and masons ; the embalmed ; tlie keepers of sacred 
animals ; and various officers employed in the processions and other religions 
ceremonies ; under wlioin were tho beadles, mid inferior functionaries of the 
temple, riiere was also the king’s own priest ; and tlio royal scribes were 
chosen either from the sacerdotal or the military class. ^Voineii wore not 
excluded froin^ certain offices in the temple ; they were iDriostesscs of the 
gods, of the kings and queens, and they had many employments connected 
with religion. 

llie long duration of their system, and the feeling with which it was 
regarded by the people, may also plead some excuse for it ; and while the 
function 01 judges and the administration of the laws gave them unusual power, 
t ley had an apparent cl.aim to those offices, from having been tlie framers of 
tUe codes of morality, and of the laws they superintended. Instead of sotting 
theinselyes above the king, and making him succumb to tlieir power, like tlie 
unprincipled Llliiopian pontiffs, they acknowledged him as the head of tlio 
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religion find iho state ; nor were they above lli© law ; no one of them, nor 
even the king hhnaelf, conUl govern according to Ins own arbitrary will ; 
Ills conduct was amenable to an ordeal of his subjects at his deatli, the people 
being allowed to accuse him of inisgovernmenfc, and to prevent liis being 
buried in his tomb on tlie day of his funeral. 

But though the regulations of the priesthood may have suited the Egyp- 
tians ill early times, certain institutions being adapted to men in parLicular 
stales of society, they erred in encouraging a belief in legends they knew to 
be imtrus, instead of purifying and elevating the religious views of the 
people, and committed the fault of considering their unbending system per- 
fect, and suited to all times. Abuses therefore crept in ; credulity, already 
sliamefully encouraged, increased to such an extent that it enslaved tlie mind, 
and paralysed men’s reasoning iiowcrs ; and the result was that the Egyp- 
tians gave way to the grossest superstitions, which at length excited universal 
ridicule and contempt. 

Next in rank to the priests were the nnlital•3^ To them was assigned 
one of the throe portions into ivhioli the land of Egypt was divided by an 
edict of Sesostris [Ramses II], in order, saj's Diodorus, “lliuL those who 
exposed themsolves to danger in the hold might be more ready to undergo 
the hazards of wav, from the interest they felt in the country as occupiers of 
the soil; for it would bo absurd to commit the safety of the comnnuiity to 
those who possessed nothing wliich they were interested in preserving.” 
ICaoli soldier, whether on duly or no, was allowed twelve avurai of land 
(a little more than eight English acres), free from all charge; and another 
important privilege was, that no soldier could be cast into prison for debt ; 
Bocclioris [Balccnranf] the framer of this law, considering that it w'onld be 
dangerous to allow the civil power the right of arresting tliose who were the 
chief defence of the state. They wore instructed from tlieir youth in the 
duties and requirements of aoldiens, and trained iu all the exercises that 
fitted thorn for an active career ; and a sort of military school appears to 
have been established for the purpose. 

Each man was obliged to provide himself with the necessary arms, offen- 
sive and defensive, and everything requisite for a camjmign ; and he was 
expected to hold himself in readiness for taking the field when required, 
or for garrison duty. The principal garrisons were posted in the fortified 
towns of Pelusinm, Mavea, Eileithyia, Heracleopohs, Syene, Elephantine, 
and other intermediate places ; and a large portion of the army was fre- 
quently called upon, by the warlike monarcha, to invade a foreign country, 
or to suppress those rebellions which occasionally broke out in the conquered 
provinces. 

The whole military force, consisting of 410,000, was divided into two 
corps, tlie Calasiries and Hormotyhies. They furnishocl a body of men to 
do the duty of royal guards, 1000 of each being annually selected for that 
pni’pose ; and Ctaoh soldier had au additional allowance of “ live muice of 
bread, with two of beef, and four arusters of wine,” as daily rations, during 
the period of his service. 

The Calasiries (^Klaslir') wore the most numerous, and amounted to 
250,000 men, at tlie time that Egypt was most populous. They inhabited 
the nomes of Thebes, Bubastis, Aphtbia, Tunis, Meudes, Sebennytus, Atli- 
ribis, Phai’bfelhus, Tlnnuie, Oimphis, Anysis, and the Isle of Myeephoris, 
whicli was opposite Bubastis ; and the Herraotybies, who lived in tliose 
of Busiris, Sais, Cheinmis, Papremis, the Isle of Prosopitis, and the half 
of Niitho, made up the remaining 160,000. It was here that they abode 
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whilQ retired from military service, and in these iioni es tlieir farms or 
portions of land were situated, which tended to encourage habits ot ludus- 
h’Y, luid keep \^l^ a taste for active employment. 

Besides the native corps they had mercenary troops, who were enrolled 
either from the mtions in alliance ^Yith the Egyptians, or from those who 
had been couquored by them. They were ^vidcd into regiments, some- 
times disciplined in the same manner aa the Egyptians, though allowed to 
retain their arms mid costume j but they were not on tlie same footing as 
the native troops; tliey had no laud, and merely received pay, like other 
hive soldiers. Strabo speaks of them aa mercenaries ; and the million 
of men he mentions must have included the.s6 foreign auxiliaries. When 
fornmlly enrolled in the army, they were considered a part of it, and ac- 
companied the victorious legions on tlioir return from foreign conquest ; 
and they aometimes assisted in performing garrison duty iJi Egypt, in tlie 
place of those Egyptian troops which were left to guard the conquered 
provinces. 

The strength of the army consisted in archers, ivliose skill contributed 
"'ainly to the success of the Egyptians, ns of our own ancestors ; and their 
inortauco is shown bi' tlie Egyptian “soldier” being represented 


as an 


niiportauco is shown by , - * j , tt , 

archer kneeling, often preceded by the word Klashr^ oonvevted by Herod- 
otus into Caksim, Tliey fought either on foot or in chariots, and may 
therefore lie classed under the separate heads of a mounted and unmounted 
corps; and they constituted a groat part of both wings. Several bodies of 
heavy infantry, divided into regiments, each distinguished by its poouliar 
arms, formed the centre ; and the cavalry [in the later periods] covered and 
supported the foot. 


WEAPONS OV WAll 

The offensive weapons of the Egyptians wore the bow, spear, two species 
of javelin, sUng, a short and straight sword, dagger, knife, falchion or enfiie 
falaatus, ftxo or hatchet, battle-axe, pole-axe, mace or club, and the Hsan — 
a curved stick similar to that still in use among the modern Ethiopians. 
Their defensive arms consisted of a helmet of metal or a quilLeil lioad-pieco; 
a cuirass, or coat of amour, made of metal plates, or quilted with motal 
band.'j, and an ample shield. The soldier’s chief defence was his shield, 
which, iu length, was equal to about half his height, and generally double 
its own breadth. Ifc was most commonly covered with bull’s hide liaving 
the hair outward, sometimes strengthened by one or more rims of metal, 
and studded with nails or metal pins, the inner part being a wooden 
frame. 

The Egyptian bow was a round piece of wood, from five to five and a half 
feet in length, tapering to a point at both ends. Their arrows varied from 
twenty-two to thirty-four inches iu length ; sonic were of wood, oUieva of 
reed ; frequently tipped with a metal head j and winged with three fealliei-B, 
glued longitudinally, and at equal distances, upon the other end of the shaft, 
as on our own arrow’s. Sometimes, instead of the metal head, a piece of 

hard wood w’lis inserted into the reed, which terminated in a long tapering 
point. o i a 

riie Bpeav, ov pike, was of wood, between five and six feet in length, 
with a metal head, into which the shaft was inserted and fixed with nails. 
Iho lieud was of bronze or iron, often very large, and with a double edge, 
iiie jiiveUn, lighter and shorter than the spear, was also of wood, and 
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similarly armocl willi a strong two-edged metal head, of an elongated dia- 
mond, or leaf shape, either flat or increasing in Ihiclcness at the centre, and 
sometimes tapering to a very long point. 

The sling was a thong of leather, or string plaited ; broad in the middle, 
and liaving a loop at one end, by which it was fixed upon and firmly lield 
with the hand ; the otlier extremity terminating m a lash, which escaped 
from the finger as the stone was thrown. The Egyptian sword was straight 
and short, from two and a lialf to three feet in length, liaving generally a 
doublo edge, and tapering to a sharp point. It was used for cut and thrust. 
They had also a dagger. 

The axe, or hatchet, was small and simple, seldom exceeding two, or two 
and a half foot, in length t it had a single blade, and no instance is met with 
of a double axe resembling the hipemiu of the Romans. The blade of tlie 
battle-axe was, in form, not unlike the Parthian shield ; a segment of a circle, 
divided at the back into two smaller segments, whose three points were 
fastened to the handle with metal pins. It was of bronze, and sometimes 
(as the colour of those in tlie paintings shows) of steel 5 and the length of 
the handle was equal to, or more than double that of, tlie blade. The pole- 
axe was about three feet in lengtli, hut apparently more difiicult to wield 
than the preceding, owing to the gieat weiglib of a metal hall to which the 
blade was fixed 5 and required, like the mace, a powerful ns well as a 
skilful arm. 

The mace was very similar to the pole-axe, without a blade. It was of 
wood, bouucL with bronze, about two feet and a half in lengtli, and furnished 
with an angular piece of metal, projecting from the handle, which may Jiave 
been intended as a guard, though in many instances they represent the hand 
placed above it, while tlie blow was given. In ancient times, ^vhen the fate 
of a battle was frequently decided by personal valour, the dexterous manage* 
meiit of suoli arms was ot great importance \ and a band of resolute veterans, 
headed by a gallant chief, spread dismay among the ranks of an enemy. 
The curved stick, or club (called “tongue”)* ^vas used by heavy 
and light-artned i,roops as wcU as by avcheiuj and it it dfjes not appear a 
formiclable arm, yet the experience of modern times bears ample testimony 
to its efficacy in close combat. 

The helmet was usually quilted; and though bronze helmets are said to 
have been worn by tlie Egyptians, they generally adopted the former, which 
being thick, and well padded, served as an excellent protection to tlie head, 
without the inconvenience of metal in so hot a climate. Some of them 
descended to the shoulder, others only a short distance below the level of 
the ear, and the summit, terminating in an obtuse point, was or-iiamented 
with two tassels. They were of a green, reel, or black colour; and a 
longer one, wliicli fitted less clo.sely to tlie back of the head, was fringed 
at the lower edge with a broad border, and in some instances consisted of 
two parts, or an upper .and under fold. Another, worn by the spearmen, 
and many corps of infantry and charioteers, was also quilted, and descended 
to the shoulder with a fringe ; but it had no tassels, and, fitting close to 
the top of the head, it widened towards tlio base, the front, which covered 
tlic forehead, being made of a separate piece, attached to the otlier part. 
There is no representation of an Egyptian helmet with a crest, but that 
of the Shardana, once enemies and afterwards allies of the Pharaohs, shows 
they were used long before the Trojan war. 

The outer surface of the corselet of mail, or coat of scale-ariuour, con- 
sisted of about eleven liorizontal rows of metal plates, well secured by 
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l.ronzG niiwi and at tlie hollow o£ tl.e throat a narrower ranp of plates was 
l:K;bove which were two 

y,y. ,}'-.' or scale was little more than an inch, 

'' •' eleven or twelve of them Bufficing to 

' A// cov®!' 

' sleeves, which were sometimes so short 

as to extend less than halfway to the 
V' ' A '/Ax elbow, consisted of two rows of similar 

'' \ phates. Many, indeed most, of the 

i corselets were without collars j in some 

J the sleeves were rather longer, reaching 

^ nearly to the elbow, and they were 

' ; y. ‘A ‘. .■'. worn both by heavy infantry and bow- 

C I - * nien. The ordinary corselet may have 

\ I’..' • been little less than two feet and a half 

\ '■’* ‘ * *■ Icngtlij it sometimes covered the 

V' , ■ tliighs nearly to the knee 5 and in order 

‘-V •; to prevent 'its pressing lieavily upon 

• the shoulder, they bound their girdle 

"/-iV . * •* over it, and tightened it at the waist. 

tlio thighs, and tliat part of the 
body below tlie girdle, were usually 
p.v,'« )( A, ‘ ' covered by a kill, or otlier robe, de- 

*' "i' '1%* taclied from the corselet j and many of 

.’'.‘V 0 \\ the light and heavy infantry were olad 

^ '• " in a quilted vest of the same form as 

. • • the coat of armour, for which it was a 

•'• 'y .. t . substitute; and some wore corselets, 

. reaching only from the waist to the 

... • upper part of the breast, and supported 

An EfrytirAN soLnrKa by straps over t)ie shoulder, which wore 

faced with bronze plates. 

Heavy-armed troops were furnished with a shield and spear; some with 
a shield and mace ; and others, though rarely, with a battle-axe, or a pole-axe, 
and shield. They also carried a sword, falchion, curved stick or ^isa-ji, siniplo 
mace, or hatchet; which may be looked upon aa their side-arms. The liglit 
troops had nearly the same weapons, but their defensive armour was lighter ; 
and the slingera and some others fought, like the archers, witliout BhieldB. 

The chariot corps constituted a very large and effective portion of the 
Egyptian iirmy. Each car contained two persona, like the diphroB (Sd/ipo?) 
of tlio Greeks, On some occasions it carried three, the chariotoor or driver 
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and two cliiefs ; but this was rarely the case, except in triumphal processions, 
when two of the prince.s accompanied tho king in their chariot, bearing the 
regal sceptre, or the JlabeUa, and required a third person to manage the 
reins. In the field each had his own car, with a charioteer ; and tlie insig- 
nia of his office being attached behind him by a broad belt, his hands were 
free for the use of the bow and other arms. The driver generally stood on 
tliQ off-.side, in order to have the whip-hand free; and this interfered less 
with the use of the how than the Greek custom of driving on the near-siclo ; 
whicli last was adopted in Greece as being more convenient for throwing the 
s])fiiir. When on an excursion for pleasure, or on a visit to a friend, an 
Egyptian gentleman mounted alone, and drove him.self, footmen and other 
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altonclants running boforo and behind the car ; and sometimes au .ircliur used 
Ills bow and acted as Ins own charioteer. 

In the battle scenes of the Egyptian temples, the king iy represented 
alone in his car, unattended by any charioteer ; witli the reins fastened 
round his body, while engaged in bending Ins bow against the enemy: 
though it IS possible that tlie driver was omitted, in order not to interfere 
with the principal figure. The king bad always a “second chariot,” in 
order to provide against accidents j as Josiah is stated to have had when 
defeated by Neku ; and the same was in attendance on state occasions. 
The cars of tlie whole chariot corps contained each two warriors, comrades 
of equal rank ; and the charioteer who accoinpanied a chief was a peison of 
oonfidonce, as we see from the familiar manner in wliicli one of them is ren- 
resGuted conversing with a son of the groat llamscs. 

In driving, the Egyptians used a whip, like the lioroes and charioteers of 
Homer j and this, or a short stick, was generally employed even for beasts 
of burden, and for oxen at tlio plough, in preference to the goad. The whip 
consisted of a smooth, round wooden handle, and a single or double tliong : 
it aoinetimes bad a lash of leather, or string, about two feet in length, either 
twisted or plaited j and a loop being attached to the lower end, the archer 
was enabled to use the bow, while it hung suspended from his wrist. 

When a hero encountered a ho.stile chief, he sometimes disnioiinted from 
his car, and substituting for his bow and quiver the spear, battle-axe, or 
falchion, lie closed with him hand to hand, like the Greeks and Trojans 
described by Homer 5 and the lifeless body of the foe being left upon the 
field, was stripped of its arms by his companions. Sometimes a wounded 
adversary, incapable of farther resistance, having claimed and obtained the 
mercy of the victor, was carried from the field in his chariot ; and the ordi- 
nary captives, who laid down tlicir arms and yielded to the Egyptiuna, wore 
treated as prisoner-s of war, and wore sent bound, to the rear under an escort, 
to be presented to the monarch, and to grace his triumph, after the termination 
of the conflict. The hands of the slum were then counted Ibefore him 5 and 
this return of the enemy’s lulled was duly registered, to commemorate his 
success, and the glories of his reign. 

The Egyptian chariots had no seat ; but the bottom part consisted of a 
frame interlaced with thongs or rope, forming a species of network, in order, 
by its elasticity, to render the motion of the carriage without springs more easy : 
and this was also proyided for by placing the wheels as far back as possible, 
and resting much of tlic weight on the horses, which supported the polo. TJiat 
the chariot was of wood is sufficiently proved by the sculptures, wherever 
workmen are seen employed in making it j and the fact of their having more 
than three thousand years ago already invented and commonly used a form 
of pole, only introrUicecl into our own country in the nineteenth century, is 
an instance of the truth of Solomon’s assertion, “ thoro is no new thing under 
the sun,” and shows the skill of their workmen at that remote time. 

UATTLE METHODS 

When an expedition was resolved upon against a foreign nation, each 
province fiirntshed its quotum of men. The troops were generally com- 
raanded by the king in person ; but in some instances a general was 
appointed to that post, and intrusted with the sole conduct of the war. A 
place of rendezvous was fixed, in early tinioe generally at Thebes, Memphis, 
or Pelusium ; and the troops having assembled in the vicinity, remained 
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tincampud tliei'e, awaiting the leader of the expedition. Aa soon as he 
arrived, the necessary preparations were made; a sacrifice was performed 
to the gods whose assistance was invoked in the approaching confiict j and 
orders having been issued for their march, a signal was given by sound of 
tciimpet 1 the troops fell in, and with a profound bow each soldier in the 
ranks saluted the royal general, and prepared to follow him to the field. 
The march then commenced, as Clemens and the sculptures inform us, to 
the sound of the drum ; tiie chariots led the van ■, and the king, mounted 
in hia car of war, and attended by his chief officers carrying jlahella, took 
his post in the centre, preceded and followed by bodies of infantry armed 
with liows, spears, or other weajions, according to thoir respective corps* 

On commencing the attack in the open field, a signal was again made by 
sound of trumpet. The archers drawn up in line first discharged a shower 
of arrows on tlie enemy’s front, and a coiisiderablo mass of chariots advanced 
to the charge 5 the heavy infantry, armed with spears or clubs, and covered 
with their shields, moved forward at the same time in close array, flanked 
by chariots and cavalry, and pressed upon the centre and wings of tlie 
enemy, the archers still galling the hostile columns witJi their arrows, and 
endeavouring to create disorder in their ranks. 

Their mode of warfare was not like that of nations in their infancy, or 
in a state of barbarLsni ; and it is evident, from tlie jiumber of prisoners tliey 
took, that they .spared the prostrate who a.sked for quarter 5 and Llio repre- 
sentatioiia of persons slaughtered bv the Egj^ptifuis, who have overtaken 
them, are intended to allude to what happened in the heat of action, and not 
to any wanton cruelty on the part of tlie victors. Indeed, in the naval figlit 
of Ramses III, the Egyptians, both in the sliip-s and on the shore, are seen 
rescuing the enemy, whose galley has been sunk, from a watery grave; and 
the humanity of that people is strongly argued, whose artists deem it a virtue 
wortliy of being recorded among the glorious actions of their eountryinon. 

Those who sued for mercy and laid down their arms, were spared and 
sent bound from the field ; and the hands of the slain being out off, and 
placed in heaps hetovo tho king, immodiatoly utter the action, were oonntod 
by the military secretaries in Jiis presence, who thus ascertained and reported 
to him the account of the enemy’s slain. Sometimes their tongues, and 
occasionally other members, were laid before him in the saino manner ; in all 
instances being intended as authentic returns of the loss of the foe t for 
wiiich the soldiers received a proportionate reward, divided among tho whole 
army, tho capture of prisoner.^ prob,ably claiming a liigher premium, exclu' 
bivcly enjoyed by the captor. 

The arms, horses, chariots, and boot^', taken in the field or iii camp, were 
also collected, and the same officers wrote an account of them, and presented 
it to the monarch. TTie booty was sometimes collected in an open space, 
surrounded by a temporary wall, indicated in the sculptures by the representa- 
tion of shields placed erect, with a wicker gate, on tho inner and outer face 
of whicli a strong guard was posted, the sentries walking' to and fro witli 
drawn swords. It was forbidden to the Spartan soldier, wlien on guard, to 
Jiave his hMcUI, in order that, being deprived of this defence, he might bo 
more c.iutious not to fall asleep ; and the Sianie appears to have been a cus- 
tom of the Egyptians, as the watch here on duly at the cam2)-gatBs are only 
armed with .swords and maces, though belonging to the henvy-armed oor2>,s, 
Vriio, on other occasions, were in the habit of carrying a shield. 

A system of regular fortification was adopted in tho earliest times. TI10 
torin ot the fortresses was quadrangular; the walls of crude brick fifteen feet 
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thick, and often fifty feet high, with square towers at intervals along each 
face. But though some were kept up after the accession of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, the practice of fortifying towns seems to have been discontinued, 
and fortresses or walled toivna were not then used, except on the edge of the 
desert, and on the frontiers whore large garrisons were required. To supply 
their place, the temples were provided with lofty pyramidal stone towers, 
which, projecting beyond the walls, enabled the besieged to command and 
rake them, while the i>arapefc-waU over the gateway shielded the soldiers 
who defended the entrance ; and the whole plan of an outer wall of civcuin- 
vnllation was carried out by the large crude brick enclosure of the teynenoa, 
within which tlie temple stood. Each temple was thus a detached fort, and 
was thought as sufficient a protection for itself and for the town as a contin- 
uous wall, wliicli required a largo garrison to defend it j and neither Thebes 
nor Memphis, the two capitals, were walled cities. 



The field encampment was cither a square, or a parallelogram, with a 
principal entrance in one of the faces j and near the centre were the geuexaVa 
tent, and those of the principal officers. The general’s tent was sometimeB 
surrounded by a double rampart or fosse, enclosing two distinct aieas, the 
outer one containing three tents, probably of the next in command, or of 
the officers on the staff j and the guards slept or watched in the open air. 
Other tents were pitched outside these enclosures ; and near the external 
circuit, a space was set apart for feeding horses and beasts of burden, and 
another for ranging the chariots and baggage. It was near the general’s 
tent, and within the same area, that the altars of the gods, or whatever re- 
lated to religious matters, the standards, and the military chest, were kept ; 
and the sacred emblems were deposited beneath a canopy, with an enclosure 
similar to that of the general's tent. 

In attacking a fortified town, they* advanced under cover of the arrows 
of the bowmen ; and either instantly applied the scaling-ladder to the ram- 
parts, or undertook the routine of a regular siege : in which case, having 
advanced to the walls, they posted themselves under cover of testudos, and 
sliook and dislodged the stones of the parapet witli a species of battering- 
ram, directed and impelled by a body of men expressly chosen for this ser- 
vice : but when the place held out against these attacks, and neither a 
coup dc main, the ladder, nor the ram, was found to succeed, they used 
the testudo for concealing and protecting the sappers, wliile they mined 
the place 5 and eerlainly, of all people, the Egyptians were the most 
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Jikely to Imvo reeoiirse to this stratagem of war, from the great practico 
tliey*^iifid in uiulergrouiul excavations, and in directing shafts through tho 
solid rook.* 

SOCIAIi CUSTOMS 

The subject of manners and customs of the Egyptians has had a peculiar 
fascination for almost all students of Egyptian history. It is diilicult to 
get away from tlie feeling that there is something mysterious and occult 
about Egyptian life, and thousands of people have gazed with mingled 
admiration and awo upon tho monumental remains of this people without 
caring in tho least for the strange-sounding names of the monarchy or 
for the details of their politic«al history. 

From the time of the explorations of tlie French under Napoleon, which 
led to fclio monumental publication edited by Champollioiic and his associates, 
some inklings of the Egyptian life passed into common knowledge. Addi- 
tional light was thrown upon tlie subject by the pnblioatioii of the elaborate 
“ Deukmlile]' ” of Lepsius.* But the first full exposition of the social eoiuU- 
tiona of anciicnt Egypt was due to the investigations of Wilkinson, who 
devoted the best yeans of his life to the subject, and whoso publications ai’o 
still standard authority. Wilkinson’s elaborate investigation of the monu- 
ments and his astute inferences drawn from what ho saw enabled him to pro- 
duce a picture of Egyptian life which the work of more recent invostigators 
has seldom supplanted as to essentials. 

Of the more recent Egyptologists few have failed to show an inlore.st in 
this phase of Egyptian history. Birch, » hraspero,”^ hrai’ietie,a Cliabas,/ 
Budge,? l‘eti‘ie,o Renouf^^ — all have dealt witli various phases of Egyptian 
\\i^. Amelia li. Edwards^ popularieed the knowledge of the specialist^i iu 
widely read publications, and Georg Ebers,* himself a specialist of the highost 
standing, gave oven wider currency to the most interesting phases of the sub- 
ject through tho modiuin of Ids novels. lu recent years tho field that Wil- 
kinsson made his own has been invaded with great success by Professor Adolf 
Erraan of tho Berlin fjniversity, tho worthy successor of Eepsius. Proi'c.ssor 
Erinan has profited by the widest and most critical studies of the Egyptian 
writings, and through this raeaiw he has been enabled to supplement the work 
of Wilkinson in certain important directions, notably in reference to ques- 
tions of judicial procedure and tho details of governmental administration — 
subjects into which, imfortuimtely, a lack of space does not pcniut ns to 
enter fully here. In bis work, Aegyptcu, und Aegyptholies Lehen im Altertinn^ 
Professor Ermaii has summarised the sources to wluch the Egyptologist must 
go for information as to the life of thig people. Tlio writings of tho 
Hebrews, he tells us, liave come down to ua ao much re-editccl in later 
times that they must lie accejitcd with caution as represoiiting Egyptian life 
of an early period. 

The wi'iLingd of the Greeks, chief among whom in Uiis field is Itorodotus, 
are important as to certain features of the later Egyptian life. Such tliingf? 
a.s a tourist secs wlio, “ignorant of the language, travels for a foiv months in 
a foreign country,” Herodotus tells ua ; but very naturally lie is unable to 
supply us With adequate or reliable infoimatiou regarding those earlier 
periods ot Egyptian history, which have chief interest iinw because they 
reprG.ieut the Egyptian in his time ot might and prosperity. 

I or ivhat wc can ho^ie to learn of these earlier times we must turn to the 
l^gyptiaii monuments themselves. These monumental remains are of four 
types, namely : 
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(1) The insoriptioiis on temple walls and on monuments. 

(2) The royal tombs, 

rS) Inscribed papyri representing tlie literature of the country, and 

(4) Pfipyri of another class representing letters, deeds, and other 
business docuiiieuta. 

As to the inscriptions, which form numerically so largo a proportion of 
the Egyptian mementos, and which, naturally enough, were first attractive 
to the investigator, it may be said that as a whole they are most disappoint- 
ing since their “inscriptions and representations refer almost solely to the 
worship of the gods, to sacrifices and processions, or they give us bombastic 
hymns to the gods, or they may perhaps contain the information that such 
and such a king built this siuietuary of eternal atoiie.s for his father the god, 
who rewarded him fortius piousact by granting him a life of millions of years. 
If, as an exception, we find an inscription telling us of the warlike feats of 
a ruler, these are related in such official style and stereotyped formula, that 
little can be gained towards the knowledge of Egyptian life.” 

Tho tombs are much more satisfactory for the present purpose since they 
contain representations of events in the home life of the deceased, aud also 
various iinpleinoiits, utensils, and trinkets such as he iniglit have used while 
living. Bub, unfortunately, it is only the early period of Egyptian life tlmt 
is depicted in ihia manner. Moreover, the relics found in the tombs are 
sometimes misleading, since it apparently became tlio custom to supply articles 
ready made for this purpose, rather than to utilise objects of actual utility 
such as tJie deceased raignt really liave employed wliile living. 

The papyri which represent the literary remains of ancient Egypt are 
much less illuminativo tlian might be expected ; the greater number of them 
are magical or religious in character, the most conspicuous example being 
the Boole of the Dead^ nuinborless recensions of which are extant in whole or 
in part. These supply valuable glimpses of the moral nature of the Egyptians 
and are of high value to the student of religion and philosopliy, but they 
naturally tell us little of the everyday life of tlie people. 

Of the secular manuscripts the chief portion are school books, intended 
to incite youthful students at once to virtue and to knowledge, quite after 
the manner of the modern boolcs, particularly of the last generation. These 
also fail to give more than incidental glimpses into the real life of the people. 
As to the value for tliis purpose of the romances which nmlce up so important 
a part of the literary remains of the Egyptians, scarcely more can be said. 
Tliey are voiuaiices in the modern acceptanoe of the term. No school of real- 
ists had come to urge the writer to go to contemporary nature for his models j 
hence, as Erman aptly says, tho country described in tliese writings “ is not 
Egypt, but Fairyland.” 

It is always SLirjn’ising in studying the literature of a past time, to note 
the facility with which the details of everyday life are omitted. Such a 
writer as Herodotus tells many interesting tilings about the manners and 
customs of Babylonians, Egyptians, Persians, Scythians even, but he scarcely 
tells US a word except inferentiolly, or by way of pointing a contrast, of the 
everyday life of his own people, tho Greeks themselves. Similarly the 
Egyptian writers, had they visited Greece, would doubtless have had much to 
say of the strange customs of that “barbaric jieople but it never occurs to 
them to enter into any details as to the everyday life of their own race. 

The reason for this is sufficiently obvious. One writes chiefly for a con- 
temporary audience, and it would be tedious and absurd to fill one s pages 
with details regarding things that constitute part of the most elementary 
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knowledge of every reader. What Greek woirUl have cared to listen to 
Herodotus, had he choaen to fill his pages with prosy dissertations upon the 
way in wliicli his hearers and readers built their houses, attired themselves, 
ate their meals, and pursued their everyday vocations? Every line of such 
a disquisition would have been filled with fascinating interest for posterity, 
hut posterity was but little in the mind of the writer lumseU. It is precisely 
the same with the writings of to-day. 

If one will consider m this light the first novel that comes to hand, he 
will he astonished to iioto how much is taken for granted, and how little 
even the most realistic story would tell to a person iittciiy ignox^ant of ^ our 
manners and customs about the precise details of our everyday life. Even 
the newspapers, which seoui to thresh out the veriest chtiff of life, aro mostly 
guiltless of specific reference to any of those everyday commonplaces, the 
lack of which in ancient writings fills us with fiucli regret. It is not sur- 
prising then, though none the less to bo deplored, that the relatively abund- 
ant stores of Egyptian literature give after .all only an incomplete and 
imperfect picture of the manners and customs of the people. 

To the remaining source of iuformatioii—lhe papyri inscribed with let- 
ters and business doemnents — the investigator is able to turn with greater 
confidence. Here we see the people no longer posing consciously for inspec- 
tion, but acting then' real life and expressing their true sentiiuonls. _ Just as 
the modern biographer feels that ho is giving the most intimate insight into 
the character of his subject wlien he quotes from his personal letters, so these 
letters and allied documents of the old Egyptians give us perluips the oloarcst 
insight obtainable into llie true character of the people, and it is those who 
have studied these documents most closely who have boon most strongly im- 
pressed with the similarity between the true characteristics of ancient and 
modern peoples. What, for example, could seem more modorji tliaii the 
account of the police investigation into the alleged robbery of the tombs of 
the kings at Memphis, which was held in the time of J^anises IX, of the 
XXtli Dynasty, about the year 1100 B.c. ? 

Professor Ermaii’s account, transcribed from the papyri, telling of this 
iuveatigutiou, reads for all tho world like the police columns of n modern 
newspaper. It appear.s that bands of thieves, tempted by tho rioh spoils 
always buried witli ancient kings, had attempted to force their way into 
various pyramids where tho bodies of these monarcha reposed, and that in 
some cases they had been successful, lliimours of tliia .sacrilege coming to 
the attention of the governor of the city, tho investigation in question was 
set on foot, and the divergent opinions expressed by the vai'ious authorities, 
the hickorings and jealousies that are evidenced, and, the not result in a ver- 
dict which leaves us somewhat in doubt as to the real facts of tlio case, — all 
these features have an aspect of modernity that is xiositively startling. As 
an interesting sequel to this investigation it may be added that tlio police 
were finally obliged to admit themselvesj no luatch for the thieves, and that 
tlie authorities, despairing of being able to protect the tombs of their ances- 
tors, resorted finally to tlie strange expedient of removing the royal oliigies 
to a secret cave in the distant mountain of Deir-cl-Bahari. In this cave 
were placed the mummies of a distinguished line of moiiarchs, including 
Amcnliotep I, Telmtiraes 11, Tehutimes HI, and Seti I, and lastly the great 
Kamsps II himself. ^ 

The hiimiliating step was taken so secretly, and the liiding-plaoe was so 
curciully guarded from the knowledge of all but a few, that apparently 
^rhen these died the secret died with tliem. At any rate, the resting-place 
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of the greatest sovereigns of Egypt was quite unknown for ahoufc llireo 
thousand years, and it was revealed by accident in our own time. In the 
year 1881 , as described in a preceding section, the authorities entered the 
crypt which a company of fellahs had discovered about ten years before, 
but the knowledge of which tliey had kept secret. Perhaps only once before 
in the history of arcbceological discovery had so startling a find been made, 
or one tliat aroused such enthusiastic interest in the minds both of specialists 
and of the general public as when these effigies of the great monarchs were 
dragged from their tomb. Ik is only the recent dead to whom sacredness 
attaches, and the archaeologist has no scruples about making a museum 
exhibit of forms that had once ruled a great people, and which their imme- 
diate successors had reverenced as gods. 

It will appear from this brief analysis that the remains of Egyptian writ- 
ings give us in many ways an insight into the life of the people, but that 
nevertheless our Icnowledge of that life is much more restricted than could 
be wished. After the last lino of extant writing has been scrutinised and 
analysed, it still remains true that the cliief source of our information regard- 
ing the manners and customs of the Egyptians is not to be found in written 
words but in graphic pictures. Just as the illustrations of a modern maga- 
zine would tell posterity, if preserved, far more nboiit onr everyday life, 
than could be gleaned from the pages of text which they supplement, so the 
delineations of which the Egyptians were so fond, perform a like service. It 
was cluelly through study of theso that Willdnson was aide to reconstruct 
tliG life of tlio people, and it is still to those that the modern investigator 
must turn. 
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The manuscripts give us important hints and suggestions, and throw here 
and there a ray of light into some dark corner, bub tlie chief story is told, 
not by hieroglyphic or hieratic scrolls, but by actual pictures. These, as has 
been said, show iia the people for a limited period, pursuing the ordinary 
vocations of life. They show us that the Egyptian, gave heed to much the 
same manner of tilings that interest the modern. With the aid of these pic- 
tures we arc able to go with the Egyptian, not merely into the fields and 
vineyards where he labours, but also into the private dwellings, where we 
may attend him as he feaste, plays upon musical instruments, dances, and 
indulges in various sports and games. 

We shall be forced to ]>olieve that he was very human ; very like our- 
selves in his aspirations and desires, even in. his method of their attempted 
realisation ; and yet so strangely do the archaic forma of those delineations 
impress themselves upon the mind, that we ahull never quite free ourselves 
of the impression that here we have to do with the beings of another and 
very different world. 
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Thov work I apolf apon the mind of whoever ooiitemyUtes Uiein which no 
iSnhm can quite exorcise. We know and wo believe that those wore 
Sa y mortals like ourselves; and yet, in spite of tins know edge, we/rrf 
tha Tore was something quite different about thein. And tins supers i- 
t im s feelinff liorhaiis lies at the foundation of the niyslenoiis charm that the 
Egyptians have exercised upon all succeeding generations. « 

THE EQYPTlANa AS SEEN BY UEEODOTUS 

Hoiv the classical world regarded the Egyptians is iniule clear to us through 
the pa"es of Herodotus, who speaks ns an eye-witness. It is the Eppiians 
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all whom I iTave seen tlie most iugoniovis, being attentive to the imuro veraent 
of the memory beyoiul the re.stof mankind. To give some idea ol! thoiv modo 
of life ! for three days succcjssively in every month they use purges, vomits, 
and clysters j this they do out of attention to their health, being perswailod 
that the diseases of the body are occasioned by tlie diffovent elements 
received as food. Besides Ibis, wc may venture to assort, that after tlie 
Africans there is no people in health and constitution to bo comjmrecl with 
the Egyptians. To this advantage the climate, ivhich is here subject to no 
variation, may essentially contribute : changes of all kinds, and those in 
particular of the seasons, promote and occasion the maladies of the body. 
To llieii bread, which they make with spelt, they give the name of cyllostis ; 
they have no vines in tlie country, but they drink a Iniuor fermented from 
barley 5 they live principally upon fish, either salted or dried in the sun ; 
they eat also (juails, ducks, and somo smaller birds, without other preparation 
than first salting them ; but they roast and boil such other birds and JishoH 
as they have, excepting those which are preserved for sacred purposes. 

At tlie eiitertamnients of tlie ricli, just ns the company is about to rise 
from the repast, a small coffin is carried round, containing a perfect i*Gpre- 
sentation of a dead body : it is in size sometimes of one but never of more 
thiin two cubits, and as it is shown to the guest, s in I’olatinn, the beaver 
exclaims, “ Oast yoiu* eyes 011 lliis figure, after death you yourself will 
icsemhle itj driuk then, and be happy.” Such are the customs they 
observe at entertainments. 

They contentedly adhere to the customs of theii' aucc.stoi'3, and are averse 
t(j foreign manners. Among other things which claim our approbation, they 
have a .song, winch is also ii.§ed in Phomicia, Cyprus, and other places, where 
It is differently named. Of all the things which astonished me in Egypt, 
ucitliirig more perplexed me than my curiosity to know whence tlie Egyp- 
tians learued this song, so entirely resembling the Linus of the Greeks ; it is 
of the reinotesl antiquity among them, and they call it iManeros. They 
Imve a tradition tliat Maneros was the only son of their Iirst monarch ; and 
that having prematurely died, they instituted these melancholy strains in 
his honour, constituting their first, and in earlier times, their only song. 

The Egyptians surpass all the Greeks, the Laoedramoiiians oxceptod, iu the 
reverence winch they pay to age : if a young person meet his Rouior, he inatantly 
turns aside to make way for him ; if a senior enter an apartment, the youth 
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always rise from tiieir seats ; this ceremony is observed by no other of tlio 
Greeks. Wlieii the Egyptians meet tlioy do not speak, but make a profound 
reverence, bowing with the Jiaiid downi to the kuec. 

Their hahit, whicli they call calasiris, is made of linen, and fringed at the 
bottom ; over this tlioy throw a kind of sliawl made of white wool, but in these 
vests of wool they are forbidden by their religion either to be buried or to enter 
any sacred edifice; this is a peculiarity of those ceremonies which are called 
Orphic and Pythagorean ; whoever has been initiated in these mysteries can 
never be interred in a vest of wool, for wliich a sacred reason is assigned. 

Of the Egyptians it is further memorable that they first imagined what 
month or day was to lie consecrated to e.ach deity ; they also, from observing 
the days of nativity, ventiiro to predict the particular circumstances of a 
man’s life and death : this is done by the poets of Greece, but the Egyp- 
tians have certainly discovered more things that are wonderful than all the 
rest of mankind. IVlienever any prodigy occurs, they commit the particu- 
lars to writing and mark tlio events wMcIi follow it; if they afterward 
observe any similar incident, they conclude that tlio result will be siuiilav 
also. The art of divination in Egypt is confined to certain of their deities. 
There are in this country oracles of Hercule.s, of Apollo, of Minerva and 
Diana, of Mars, and of Jupiter ; but the oracle of Latona at Bnto is held in 
greater estimation than any of tho rest : the oracular communication is reg- 
ulated by no fixed system, but is differently obtained in different places. 
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The art of inedicino in Egypt is thus exercised : one physician is con- 
fined to one disease *, there are of course a great number who practise this 
art; some attend to disorders of tho eyes; others to those of the head j some 
take care of the teeth, others are conversant with all diseases of the bowels; 
whilst many attend to tho cure of maladies which aro less cousjucuoub. 

With respect to their funerals and coremonios of mourning ; whenever a 
man of any importance dies, the females of his family, disfiguring their 
lieads and faces with dirt, leave the corpse in the house and run publicly 
about, accompanied by their female relations, with their garments in disorder, 
their breasts exposed, and beating themselves severely : the men on their 
parts do the same, after which the body is carried to tho einbalmers. 

If an Egyptian or a foreigner be found, either destroyed by a crocodile 
or drowned in the water, the city nearest which the body is discovered, is 
obliged to embalm and iray it every respectful attention, and afterward 
deposit it in some consecrated place : no friend or relation is suffered to 
interfere ; tlie whole process is conducted by the priests of tlie Nile, who 
bury it themselves with a respect to which a lifeless corpse would hardly 
seem entitled. 

To the customs of Greece they express aversion, and, to say the truth, to 
those of all other nations. Tins remark applies, witli only one exception, 
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to evorv part oi Egypt. Clicmmis is a place of considerable note in tbe 
Thebaid, it is near Neapolis, and remaiacable for a temple of Perseus the sou 
of Danaj. This temple is of a square figure, and surrounded with palm 
trees. Tlie vestibule, which is veiy spacious, is constructed of stone, and on 
the summit are placed two large marble statues. Within the consecrated 
enclosure stand the shrine and statue of Perseus, who, as the inhabitants 
affirm often appears in the country and the temple. They sometimes find 
one of his sandals, which are of the length of two cubits, and whenever tliis 
liappens, fertility reigns throughout Eg3i)t. Public games, after tlie manner 
of the Greelcs, are celebrated in his honour. Upon this occasion they have 
every variety of gymnastic exercise. The rewards of the conquerors are 
cattle, vests, and slcins. I Avas once induced to inquire why Perseus made 
his appearanco to tlicm alone, and why they u^ere distinguished from the 
rest of Egypt by the celebration of gymnastic exercises. They informed mo 
in return, that Perseus was a nath'e of tlieir country, as were also Daiifius and 
Lynceu.s, who made a voyage into Greece, and from whom, in regular suc- 
cession, they related tliat Perseus was descended. This hero visited Egypt 
for the purpose, as the Gi’ccks also affirm, of cariying from Africa tho 
Gorgon’s head, Happening to come among them, iic saw and was known to 
hi.s relations. The name of Chenimis he had previously known from his 
mother, and lie himaeU imslituled the games which they continued to 
celebrate. 

These which X liavc described are the manners of those Egyptians who 
live in the higher parts of the country. They Avho inhabit the marshy 
grounds differ in no material instance. 

Like tlie Greeks, they confine themselves to one wife. To procure them- 
selves the means of sustenance more easily, they make use of tho following 
expedient: when the waters have risen to their oxtremest lieight, and all 
their fields are overflowed, there appears above the surface an immonso 
quantity of plants of the lily species, which the Egyptians call the lotus : 
having cut down these, they dry them in the sun. T)ie seed of the floAver, 
which resGfuhhisthatof tho poppy, they iwilce and nu/ce into a Jdiid of bread; 
they also eat the root of this plant, which is round, of an agreeable flavour, 
ancf about the size of an apple. There is a second species of tho lotus, Avhioh 
grows in the Nile, and which is not unlike a ro.se. The fruit, which grows 
from Dig bottom of the root, is like a wasp’s nest : it is found to contain a 
number of kernels of the size of an olive-stone, wliioh are very grateful, either 
fresli or dried. Of the byblws, which is an annual plant, after taking it 
from a iiiar.sUy place, wlierc it grows, they cut off the tops, and apply tlieni 
to various uses. They eat or sell wliat remains, Avhich is nearly a cubit in 
lengtli. To make tins a still greater delicacy, there are many who pro- 
vioiisly roast it. With a considerable part of this people lish constitutes 
tlie principal article of food ; they dry it in the sun, and cat it without 
otlier preparation. 

The inhabitants in the marshy groimds make use of an oil, which the)^ 
term the kiki, expressed from the Sillioyprian plant. In Greece tliis plant 
spring.s spontaneoiply without any cultivation, but the Egyptians .sow it ou 
the hanks of the river, and of the canals ; it there produces fruit in great 
ahundance, but of a very strong odour : when gathered, they obtain from it, 
cither by friction or pressure, an unctuous liquid, which diffuses an offen- 
sive smell, Init for burning it is equal in quality to the oil of olives. 

T lie Egyptians are provided with a remedy against gnats, of Avhich there 
are a surprising number. As the Avmd ivill not suffer these insects to rise 
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far from the gTonncl, tlie iiihabilaiits of the higher part of the country usually 
sleep ill turrets. Tliey who live in the mardiy grounds use this sub.stituto : 
Ccacli person has a net, with which they fish by day, and which they render 
useful by night. They cover their beds with their nets, and sleep securely 
beneath them. If they slept in their common habits, or under linen, the 
gnats would not fail to torment them, which they do not even attempt 
through a net. 

Their vessels of burden are constructed of a species of thorn, which 
resembles the lotos of Cyreno, and which distils a gum. From this thorn 
they cut planks, about two cubits square : after disposing these in the form 
of bricks, and securing thorn strongly together, they place from side to side 
beucJies for tlio rowers. They do not use timber artificially carved, bub bend 



FoiVtERS CATCHING GBBSB; AND POUtTEURHB 
(WJIkJnson) 


the planks together witii the bark of tho byblus made into ropes. They 
have one rudder, which goes through tho keel of tlio vessel 5 thoir mast is 
made of the same thorn, and the sails are formed from the bybhis. These 
vessels are haled along by land, for unless the wind be very favourable they 
can make no way againab the stream. When they go with the current, they 
throw from the head of the vessel a hurdle made of tamarisk, fastened 
together with reeds; they have also a perforated stone of the weight of two 
talents ; this is let fall at tl)o stern, secured by a rope. The name of tliis 
kind of ])avk is baria, which the above hurdle, impelled by the tide, draws 
swiftly along. The stone at the stern regulates its motion. They have 
immense numbers of these vessels, and some of them of the burden of many 
thousand talents. 

Dvu'ing the inundation of the Nile, the cities only are left, conspicuous, 
appearing above the waters like the islands of the iEgean Sea. As long as 
the flood continues, vessels do not confine themselves to the channel of the 
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river, but traverse the fields and the plains. Tliey who then go from Naiicratis 
to Memphis, pass by the pyramids ; this, however, is not the usual course, 
which lies through tlie point of the Delta, and the city of Cei’oasorus. If 
from the sea and the town of Canopus, the traveller desires to go hy the 
plains to Naiicratis, lie must pass by Anthilla and Archanclros. 

Of these places Anthilla is the most considerable : whoever may bo sov- 
ereign of Egypt, it is assigned perpetually as part of the revenues of the 
queen, and appropriated to the particulav jiiirpose of providing her with 
sandals ; this has been observed ever since Egypt was tributary to Persia. 
I should suppose that the other city derives its name from Archander, the 
son of Pthiiis, son-in-law of Danans, and grandson of Achieus. There may 
probably ha\^ been some other Archander, for the name is certainly not 
Egyptiaii.i 



(WllkhiBon) 


So much for the customs of the Egyptians as Herodotus saw them, 
Abandoning now the contemporary point of view, let us sook a inorlern 
interpretation. 


HOMES OF THIS PEOPLE 

^..4. various institutions of the ancient Egyptians, says the rri-eat- 

est intorpretcy of hp’ptian customs, none are more interesting than those 
which relate to their social life; and when we consider the condition of 
other countries in the enrly ages when they flourished, from the tenth to 

respect on the 

^ mado m civilisation, and acknowledge the bene- 
n ts the^ coiiferred upon mankind during their career. For, like other neonle 

thefr !!lnri‘nf f development, Ini 

inrfrnm a n«Vn^ certain qualities given them, whicli, dilTor- 

‘^efson 0 Irfoim \t]l conteiupoim’iea, are intended in due 

.e.ison to putoiiii tlieii leqiiisite duties. The interest felt in the Eirvntiana 

for the nerioci llieii th^?r niaimerg of civilisation; which, 
othiriv i ? ?i* "'S creditable, and far beyond that of 

between ta tbllT' i- to remark the difference 

. n then Asiatic rivals, the Asayriaua, who, even at a much 
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later period, had the great defects of Asiatic cruelty — flaying alive, impal- 
ing, and torturing their prisoners ; as the Persians, Turks, and other Orientals 
have done to the present century ; the reproach of which cannot he extended 
to tlie ancient Egyptians. Being the dominant race of that age, they 
necessarily had an influence on others with whom they came in contact j and 
it is by these means that civilisation is advanced through its various stages ; 
each people striving to improve on the lessons derived from a neighbour 
whose institutions they appreciate, or consider beneficial to themselves. It 
was thus tliat the active mind of the talented Greeks sought and improved 
on the lessons derived from other countries, especially from Egypt ; and 
though the latter, at the late period of the seventh century b.o., had lost its 
greatness and the prestige of superiority among the nations of the world, it 
was still the seat of learning and the resort of studious philosophers ; and 
the abuses consequent on the fall of an empire had not yet brought about the 
ciemoralisation of after times. 


In the treatment of women they seem to have been very far advanced 
beyond other wealthy communities of the same era, having usages very 
similar to those of modern Europe • and such was the respect shown to 
women that precedence was given to them over men, and the wives and 
daughters of kings succeeded to tho throne like the male branches of the 
royiU family. Nor was this privilege rescinded, even though it had more 
than once entailed upon them the troubles of a contested succession ; foreign 
kings often liaviug claimed n right to the throne through marriage with an 
Egyptian princess. It was not a more influence that they possessed, which 
women often acquire in tho most arbitrary Eastern communities j nor a 
political importance accorded to a particular individual, like tliab of tho 
Bultana Validob, the Queon Mother, at Constantinople; it was a right 
acknowledged by law, both in private and public life. 

As in all warm climates, tho poorer classes of Egyptians lived much in 
the open air ; aud the houses of the rich were oonstructed to be cool 
throughout the summer ; currents of refreshing air being made to cirou- 
late freely through them by the judicious arrangement of the passages and 
courts. 


The liouses wore built of crude brick, stuccoed and painted with all 
the combination of bright colour, in which the Egyptians delighted j and a 
highly decorated mansion had numerous ^ 

courts, and arcliitectural details derived . jHBL ^ 

from the temples. Poor people were 

.satisfied Avith very simple tenements; . •' • 'I "•! * 

their wants being easily supplied, both ’’ , 

as to lodging and food ; and tlieir house ' 

consisted of four walls, with a flat loof , ,\ V; \ ■ 





of palm branches laid across a split date 
tree as a beam, and covered with mats 
plastered over Avith a thick coating of 
mud. It had one door, and a few small 



AvindoAvs closed by Avoodeii shutters. Co.vds 

As It scarcely ever rained, the mud (NcwimhDUriiuhMuBeura) 

roof iv.'js not iv.ished into tho sitting- 

room j and this cottage ratlier ansAvered as a shelter from the .sun, and as a 
closet for their goods, than for tlie ordinary purpose of a house in other 
countries. Indeed, at night the owners slept on the roof, during the greater 
part of the year ; and as most of their Avork Avaa done out of doors, they 
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might easily be persuaded tliafc a house was far less ncoessaiy for them than 
a tomb. 

Ill their plans the bouses of towns, like the villas in the comibry, varied 
according to the caprice of the builders. The ground plan, in some of the 
former, consisted of a number of chambers on three sides of a court, which 
was often planted with trees. Others consisted of two rows of rooms on 
either aide of a long passage, with an entrance court from the street; and 
others were laid out in chambers round a central area, similar to t)ie Roman 
and paved with stone, or containing a few trees, a tank, or a 
fountain, in its centre. Sometimes, though rarely, a flight of steps led to tlie 
front door from the street. 

Houses of small size were often connected together, and formed the con- 
tinuous sides of streets ; and a courtyard was common to several dwellings, 
Otiiei'B of a humbler kind consisted merely of rooms opening on a narrow 
passage, or directly on the street. These had only a basement story, or 
ground floor j and few houses exceeded two stories above it. They mostly 
consisted of one upper floor ; and though Diodorus speaks of the lofty liouses 
in Thebes four and five stories high, the paintings show that few had three, 
and the largest seldom four, including us he does the basement story, 




This country 5a so ttnekly peopled with dwmlties that it la easier to 
find a goil than a man. — Petkokius. 


Few tbijigs are so hard to understand as the religion of an alien race. 
Indeed^ we but too many illustrations before ua constantly that even 
among the same people, and where ideas are based upon the same authori- 
ties, a great divergence of opinion is possible. It is little to be expected, 
then, that any people should fully understand the religious faith of another 
people. To add to the difficulty, all the great religions are of Oriental 
origin and date from a 2 >re-soientifio era. Now the essential characteristic 
both of Oriental and of non«scientific thinking is its vagueness. The Arabic 
historian, even of the present day, loves to indulge in absurd flights of 
rhetoric. Ho sprinkles his i>age3 with grotesque metaphors ; he uses the 
most hyperbolic exaggerations; nor is ho particular to avoid the most 
glaring contradictions ; and over it all he throws the veil of hazy mysticism. 

If this be true of the Oriental style of composition when applied to staid 
mattor-of-faot recitals, certainly one could expect nothing more definite wlion 
the theme is religion. It is no matter for surprise, then, that tlie sacred 
books of all great religions are couched in phraseology well c5Llculated to 
befog the mind of any one who approaches them in any other spirit than that 
of preconceived faith. This applies no more and no less to the Egyptian 
than to all other Oriental religious. On the other hand, the data supplied na 
for the interpretation of the Egyptian faith are fur more abundant than 
are accessible in the case of most other of tlie great i-eligions of antiquity. 

Despite the confusion and vagueness and seeming contradiction that per- 
tain to the Egyptian records* it Is iirobably true that a reasonably correct 
idea may be formed, at least in general toriiis, of the evolution and develop- 
ment, no less than of the final status, of the faitli which was dominant with 
the people of the Nile for at least three thousand years. Certainly at least 
a rougli outline of the development of that faith is accessible, and it is the 
more worthy of presentation because it may be taken at the same time as 
illustrative of the probable evolution of the faith of other peoples. 

The most obvious and striking fact that ajijieals to the investigator of 
the Egyptian religion is that enormous numbers of gods hold sway : Ka, 
Horns, Osiris, Isis, Tran, Amou, Set, — the list extends itself almost end- 
lessly. Moreover, there is no little confusion as to the precise status of the 
various gods thus named. To casual inspection it would seem as if the 
Egyptian of the later time had no very clear idea himself as to how many 
gods wore really included in the hierarchy, or as to the precise identity of 
tlie more imijortant ones. And, indeed, such was jirobably the fact. 

The only rational explanation of this confusion appears to be the alleged 
fact that ill an early prehistoric day the various communities of Egypt, not 
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yet consolidated under a single govornment, had each its own special deity. 
This local deity, in-eaiding jealously over the iiilei'ests of its own people, 
came naturally to have greater or less importance in proportion to tlie 
growth or decay of the community over which it presided. Moreover, there 
must have been a constant tendency, through a shifting of portions of the 
population from one community to another, to confuse the attributes of the 
various gods even from the earliest time; since the person who removed 
from one village to another could not well he expected quite to forget the 
local god who had formerly been the chief object of his worship. Then as 
one community or another became dominant after the government was cen- 
tralised, there must have been a -tendency in snccessWo ages to emphasiyei 
the iniportanco of one local god or another. 

Thus it is clear that in the time of the New Kingdom, when Thebes 
became the capital and chief centre of the empire, Amen, the local god of 
Thebes, eame to assume an importance hitherto denied him. At last it was 
even customary to identify Amen with Ra, tlie greatest god of all, or king 
of the gods, and the compound name, Amen-Ra, came into use. Various 
other names were compounded through a similar confusion of attributes, 
chiefly perliaps through the natural tendency to identify one’s local god 
with a god of moro -widely recognisod authority. A momont’s reflection 
makes it clear that the tendency of all this was towards the recognition of 
a most important central god, wlio, to a certain extent, ruled over and 
controlled the hierarchy of the lesser deities. But indeed, it Beems clear 
that from the earliest times the existence of such a supremely powerful god 
had beau everywhere recognised. 

It may bo doubted oven wJiethcr it is possible for any religion -worthy of 
the name to fail of an analysis leading to this result. The human iniiul 
naturally reaches back from effect to cause, and while it cannot quite dourly 
grasp the idea of an ultimate single cau.se, yet neither can it escape the analy- 
sis that leads to that idea. 

In this view it mi^Ub be contended that the Egyptian religion, and indoed, 
every othov religion, is monotheistic ; certainly its trend was towards mono- 
theism, and certainly this conception beat accords with the natural cast of 
the Oriental mind. It is natural to attempt to visualise, in the spiritual 
world, a state of things nob widely different rrom the conditions of the actual 
world, and a people who had no higher conception of the body politic than 
the thought of an autocracy presided over by a single supremo monarch, 
would have been strangely untrue to tlieif psychological prejudices had 
they failed to conceive a like state of things existing in the hierarchy 
of the gods. 

Side by side with this tendency towards inonothoism, however, exists 
always the counter tendency towards a uiullipUcaUon of deities. The found- 
ing of a new city or colony would imply, sooner or later, the creation of a 
god to preside over the new community. If at first an old god wevo trans- 
planted for the purpose, local jealousy would be sure -to demaud a deity 
wliose sole interests in the local community could be expected. Again, the 
aoincatioii of kings and perhaps the other dep«'irled notables must of neces- 
sity lead to a perpetual enlmncement of the list of gods. But this multi- 
plicity of minor deities must not be suppo.sed to bo necessarily antagonistic 
to the esieutml monotheislie idea in the case of the Egyptian, any more than 
the inultiphcation of saints affects the status of the Christian religion. 

Oyer and above all other gods, from first to last, there seems always to 
have tieeu a conception of Ua, the Uncreated, the autocrat of the heavens. 
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Horua tlie sun-god, who fought each day in the interest of mankind against 
the malicious demon Set, or Sutekli, and wlio was overcome each night 
only to revive again and renew the combat with each succeeding morn- 
ing, was a god of great and widely reooguised power. Yet it appears that 
he was not quite identified, as has sometimes been snijposed, witij the 
supreme god Ra. To tlio latter attached a certain intangibility, a certain 
vagueness inconsistent with the obvious visual reality of the siin-god, or 
with the being of any otlicr god whose qualities could be explicitly defined. 
In the very nature of the case the conception of Ra was vague. Ho 
represented the last analysis of thought, from which the mind recoils dazed 
and acknowledging itself baffled. 

While we can hardly doubt that this must have been tlie status of the 
supremo god Ra in the minds of the most philosophical thinkers of Egypt, 
yet it is no leas certain that there was a constant tendency to associate the 
qualities of various other gods with the qualitie.s of tlie supreme deity ; in 
oilier words, to elevate a lesser deity to tlie kingship of the gods, somewhat 
as an important subject might now and again be elevated to the earthly 
kingship. 

The most tangible effort in this direction was made late in the XVIIItli 
Dynasty by Ameiiliolep IV, who came afterwards to bo known as IChun-ateu, 
“ the splendour of the snu-disk,” and whom later generations characterised 
as the lieretio king. This monarch strove to subordinate, if nob indeed to 
eliminate, all the hosts of minor gods by iustituting the kingsliip of the sun- 
god alone as the supreme, perhaps as the only, deity. Tlie enoH was not 
successful, and the reaction that followed left the old religion more lirmly 
fixed tlian ever, in its previous beliefs and observances. None the less, the 
attempt has great historic interest, partly because it shows that the idea of 
essential monotheism underlying a superficial plurality of gods was current 
in Egypt, and even attained oHicial rect^nition at just about tlie time of the 
Egyptian captivity of the Children of Israel. It is aside from the present 
purpose to inquire to what extent the ideas of tlio latter may have been 
infiueiicecl by this strong current of Egyptian thought. 

It lias just been said that the reaction against the sun-worship heresy left 
the old faith more firmly established than before. Never again was a prom- 
inent and conspicuous effort made to depart from the ancient faith. What- 
ever details of variation may have been introduced, the religion as a whole 
remained unchanged throughout the remaining course of Egyptian history. 
But this fixity again, far from being peculiar to the Egyptians, is but the 
history of every great theological system. The very fulcrum of such a sys- 
tem is the reliance upon the authority of the past. The abiding support of a 
traditional faith is that conservatism which lies at the foundation of all civ- 
ilisation, and indeed, paradoxical though it seems, of all progress. The 
conservative, his eye fixed on the past, plants himself firmly in the path of 
progress, crying “ Halt 1 ” to every innovation. Yet during the time of a 
nation’s vitality this attempted clamming up of the stream of progress results 
in, at most, a temporary stasis, since now and again the stress of new ideas 
suffices to burst the bonds. But there may come a time when the vitality 
of a nation is sapped, and when the power of conservatism may avail against 
all progressive movements. 

Such a time came in Egypt at just about the era when the nations of 
Pez’sia and of Greece were preparing to take hand in tlie world^ combat, and 
from that time on traditional theology, as represented by the priestcraft, was 
dominant in Egypt, and the once potent civilisation of the Nile 
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ceased to hold its own. The records that outside nations have given ns of 
ICgyptiaii conditions date solely from this later period, and must tlierofoio 
always he taken with certain reservations. Nevertheless, as regards the 
more tangible tilings which they describe, they perhaps are not greatly clif.- 
fci’ont from what tlioy woold have been if written a thousand years earlier, 
They tell us of great pymmids that were tlie tombs of hings, of strange? 
casLoms of inummifjdng the dead, and of the worsIiiiJ of animals, so crass in 
cimracter as to be almost ineonceivahle to tlve modern mind. The p3'rainids, 
to be sine, dated from an ancient epoch; moreover, they still stand, defiant 
of time, to testify to the truth of the Greek recitals. The mummies have 
been preserved in countless numbers, and if animal worship died out witli 
the iiieomuig of a- iieiv religion after the Macedonian invasion, there is no 
reason to doubt the subatnntial accuracy, as regards mere externals, of the 
acGoniits of it which the Greeks preserve to ua. 

We shall do well, then, to turn to the 2>ages of Herodotus and Diodorus 
for a description of the external observances practised by llio Egyptians, 
reineni boring always that this is the testimony of alien, even tliough syinpa^ 
thetic, witnc'.'ies, but scarcely doubting that it is testimony at least as 
unprejudiced as any that a modem would-be inlerproter can draw from tlio 
monumental records. 

riie aggregate iinpre.ssion which one gatliers, from even a casual oonsich 
eration of tho subject, is that tlie religion of the Egyptiiuis, duspito its very 
striking peculiarities of external observances, differed singulavly littlo from 
tlio otlier great religions in its c.sscntials. It was polytheistic, but with au 
underlying conception of monotheism. Its chief observances im2)Uod an 
abiding faith in the unmortality of the soul. Itsfuiidanionlnl teachings were 
eB&entially moral according to the best light of the time. And if, as viewed 
by au outsider, it seemed to develop a gvotesqwe ritual and a iuiwble o£ 
vague theiiitic conceptions, in these regards, also, it can hardly claim to be 
unique among Oriental religions. <* 


RELTQIOUS yESl'IVALS AND OifTEKINaB 

Herodotus gives an luteiesting deacription of certain religious observances 
ns practised in his day. He says : 

The priests of the gods, who in other places wear their hair long, in Esvnt 
wear It short. It is elsewhere customary, m cases of cleatii, for those who 
hmn I’elated, to cut off then- hair in testimony of sorrow ; hut tho 

ptuins, who at other times have their heuda closely shorn, suffer tlie Jmir 
the nKr nations will not suffer animals to approach 

01 wL I !" promiscuously ^^/th the 

It E.vi other countries; 

line inalfi nf S and disgraceful ; the diet here consists 

Mwau with their feet ; whilst in tlie removal of mud and dung' thov^dn mi, 
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sorts of letters, one of which is appropriated to sacred subjects, the other 
used on common occasions [the hieroglyphic and hieratic cliaractera]. 

Their veneration of their deities is superstitious to an exti'cme ; one of 
their customs is to drink out of brazen goblets, which it is the universal 
practice among them to cleanse every day. They are so regardfid of neat- 
jiess, that tliey wear only linen, and Umt always newly washed j and it is 
from the idea of cleanliness, which they regard much beyond comeliness, that 
they use circumcision. Their priests every third day shave every part of 
their bodies, to prevent vermin or any species of impurity from adhering to 
those who are engaged in the service of the gods; the priesthood is also con- 
fined to one particular mode of di*ess; they have one vest of linen and their 
shoes are made of the bybhis [papyrus] ; they wash themselves in cold water 
twice in the course of the day, and as often in the night 5 it would indeed 
be difficult to enumerate thoir religious ceremonies, all of which they practise 
with superstitious exactness. Tlie sacrctl ministers possess in return many 
and great advantages; they are not obliged to consume any part of their 
domestic properly 5 each 1ms a portion of the sacred viands ready dressed, 
assigned him, besides a large and daily allowance of beef and of geese ; they 
have also wine, but are not permitted to feed on figh. 

Beans are sown in no part of Egypt, neither will the inhabitants eat them, 
either boiled or raw j the priests will not even look at this pulse, esteeming 
it oxooodingly uiiolcan. Every god has several attendant priests, and one of 
Buporior dignity, who presides over the rest; when any one dies he is suc- 
ooodod by his son. 

They esteem bulla as sacred to Epaphus, which previously to sacrifice, 
are thus carefully examined; if they can but discover a single black hair 
in his body, ho is deemed impure ; for this purpose a priest is particularly 
appointed, who examines tho animal as it stands, and as reclined on its back; 
its tongue is also drawn out, and he observes whether it be free from those 
blemishes which are specified in their sacred books, and of which I shall 
speak hereafter. The tail also undergoes examination, every hair of wliicli 
must grow in its natural and proper form : if in all these instances the bull 
appears to be unblomished, the priest fastens the byblus round his horns j he 
then applies a preparation of earth, which receives the impression of his seal, 
and the animal is led away ; this seal is of so great importance, that to 
sacrifice a beast which has it not, is deemed a capital offence. 

I proceed to describe their mode of sacrifice : Having led the animal 
destined and marked for the purpose, to the altar, they kindle a fire ; a liba- 
tion of wine is poured upon the altar ; the god is solemnly invoked, and the 
victim then is killed ; they afterwards cut off his head, and take the skin 
from the carcass ; upon the head they heap many imprecations : such as 
liave a inarket-iilaco at hand cany it there, and sell it to the Grecian traders ; 
if they have not this opportunity, they throw it into the river. They devote 
tlie head, by wishing that whatever evil menaces those who sacrifice, or Egypt 
in general, it may fall upon that head.* This ceremony respecting the head 
of the animal, and this mod© of pouring a libation of wine upon the altar, 
is indiscriminately observed by all the Egyptians : in consequence of the 
above, no Egyptian will on any account eat of the head of a beast. As to 
the examination of the victims, and their ceremony of burning them, they 
have different methods, as their different occasions of sacrifice require. 

^ Seo LevIUous, cbnpi xvi. 21. “ Ami Aaron shall lay both Ills hands upon the head of the 
livo goat, and confess over liiin nil the iniquities of the chlldien of Israel, and all their transgres- 
sions in all their sins, putting them upon the head of tlie goat," — TRAWsr.AtoB. 
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Of that goddess whom tliey esteem the first of their deities, and ui whose 
liouonr their greatest festival is celebrated, I shall now make more particular 
monlioii. After the previous ceremony of prayers, they sacrifice an ox ; they 
then strip off the skin, and take out the intestines, leaving the fat and the 
pauncli ; they aftemvarda cut off the legs, the slioulders, the neck, and the 
extreinities of the loin j tlie rest of the body is stuffed with fine bread, honey, 
raisins, figs, fraiddncense, and variou'j aromatica ; after this process they burn 
it, pouring upon the flame a large quantity of oil : whilst the victim is 
hurniiig, the spectators flagellate themselves, having fasted before the cere- 
mony; the whole is completed by tlieir feasting on the residue of tlie sacri- 
fice. All the Egyptians sacrifice bulls without blemish, and calves; the 
females are sacred to Isis, and may not be used for this purpose. This 
divinity is represented under the form of a woman, and, as the Greeks paint 
lo, witii horns upon her liead; for this reason tjie Egyptians venerate 
cows far beyond all other cattle. Neither will any man or woman among 
them kiss a Greoian, nor uso a knife, or spit, or any domestic utensil 
belonging to a Greek, nor will they eat even the flesh of such beasts as by 
their law are pure, if it lias been cut with a Grecian knife. If any of 
these oattlo die, they thus dispose of their carcasses: the fomalos are thrown 
into the nvor, the males they bury in the vicinity of the city, and by way 
of mark, one and sometimes both of the horns are loft projecting from the 
ground: they remain thus a stated time, and till they begin to putrefy, 
when a vessel appointed for this particular purpose is clispatcliod from 
Pcosoiiitis, an island of the Delia, nine schseni in extent, and containing 
several cities. Atarboclus, one of these cities, in whicli is a temple of 
Venus, provides the vessels for this xmrpose, which are sent to the different 
parts oi Egypt: these collect and transport the bones of the animals, which 
are all buried in one appointed i>laoe. This law and custom extends to 
whatever cattle may happen to die, as the Egyptians themselves put none 
to death. 

Those who worship in the temple of the Thoban Jiipilor, or belong to 
the district of Thebes, abstain from sheep, and sacrifioo goals. Tlie same 
deities receive in Egyijt different forms of worship; the ceremonies of Isis 
and of Osiris, who they say is no other than tlie G-recian Bacchus, are alone 
unvaried ; m the fceinplo of Mendes, and in the whole hleiidesiau district, 
goats are preserved and sheep sacrificed. The veneration of the Mendesians 
for these iiuimals, and for the males in particular, is equally great and uni- 
versal ! this is also extended to goaHierds. Tlicro is one he-goat more par- 
ticularly honoured than the rest, whoso death is seriously hiinented by the 
wliole district of tlie Moiidesiniis. In the Egyptian language tlio word 
Meiidc-s is used in common for Pan and for a goat. 

The Egyptians regard the hog as an unclean animal, and if they casually 
touch one they immediately plunge themselves, clothes and all, into the 
water. This prejudice operates to the exclusion of all swine-hords, although 
natives of Egyxit, from the temples: with peojile of this description, a con- 
neotion by marriage is stucliou.Kly avoided, and they'- are reducod to the neces- 
sity of iiitetiuarryitig among those of then- own xwofession. The only dcitie.s 
to wJioiu the Egyptians offer swine, are Baccluis and Luna; to these they 
sacrifice theai when the moon la at the full, after which they cat the flesh. 

hy they offer su'ino at this particular time, and at no other, the Egyptians 
ha\o a tradition among themselves, which delicacy forbids me lo explain. 
Ilie following is the mode in which they sacrilioe this animal to Luna: .is 
soon as it is killed, they cut off the extremity of the tail, which, wdth the 
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spleen and the fat, tliey enclose in the caul, and burn ; upon the reniaiiider, 
which at any other time they would disdain, they feast at the full moon, 
when tlie sacrifice is performed. They who are poor make figures of swme 
with meal, which having first baked, they offer on the altar. 

On the clay of the feast of Bacchus, at the lionr of supper, everj' person, 
before the door of his house, offers a hog m sacrifice. The swine-herd of 
whom they purchased it, is afterwards at liberty to take it away. Except 
this sacrifice of tiie swine, the Egyptians celebrate the feast of Bacchus in 
the same manner as the Greeks.^ 


QIl-'TS AND RICHES Or TEMPLES 

There are certain very practical features of the administration of the 
temples which Herodotus quite overlooked, but which have come to light 
througli the efforts of modern scholarship. Some of these are admirably 
pointed out by Professor Erman : 

Not the least of the circumshinccs which leut the priesthood of the New 
Kingdom that power which finally triumphed over royalty itself, was their 
wealtli. Eor this they wore indebted to gifts, and, indeed, so far as we can 
see, chiefly to gifts from the kings ; it is only now and then that wo find 
a private person making an endowment. From the earliest times all 
the rulers are busy in this fatal direction (some, like tlie pious kings of 
the Vth dynasty, were more so than others); even under the old king- 
dom many temples had attained such prosperity that they even possessed 
military forces of their own. 

The golden age for the temples began with the Asiatic campaigns of 
the XVIIItU Dynasty. An approximate idea of the gifts which Telmtimea 
HI made to Amen may be obtained from the remains of an inscription at 
Kariiak; fields and gardens of the choicest of the South and North, lauded 

E roperty on high ground, with sweet trees growing on it, milch cows, and 
ullocks, and quantities of gold, silver, and lapis lazuli; then captive 
Asiatics and negroes, — there wore at least 878 souls — men, women, and 
eliildren, — who had to fill the god’s granaries, spin and weave, and till his 
fields for him. Finally he settled upon Amen three of the towns con- 
quered by him, Eu-heugsa, Yenu-amu, and liurenkhara, which had to 
pay an annual tribute to the god. Since almost every sovereign of the 
New Kingdom boasts in nearly the same words of having exhibited his 
piety in a practical fashion, one is first inclined to take this constant 
sclf-glorification of the Pliai’aolis, as so much in the Egyptian text has to 
bo taken, for a conventional empty phrase. But in that case, our doubt 
would go too far, since at least some of the kings did make to the temples 
gifts wiiioh surpass all that might be coneidered probable. The lucky 
chance which has 2 u’eserved for us the groat klarris papyrus places ua 
in a po.sition to bring forward the evidenoo of figures. King Bamses III 
left behind after his death a coraprehensivo manifesto, in which he enumer- 
ates in detail all that lie had done for the sanctuaries of liis country during 
the tliirtj'^-one years of his reign. The numbers of these lists are evidently 
taken from the accounts of the state and of the different temples, and are 
consequently deserving of credit. 

Tliis great record, which fills a papyiTW roll 1333 feet long, with seventy- 
nine pages of a large size, is divided into five sections, according to the 
recipients of the gifts. The first contamg the gifts to the Theban temples, 
then follows the gifts to Heliopolis, those to hlemphis, and those to the 

n. W. — TOL, I Q 
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smaller saiicLuaries of the coimtiy; finally, the fifth section contains the 

total of all the donationts. . , ^ , 

'fahmg together the similar items amongst the donations, tributes, and 
sacriliuial offerings, we have then the chief items of the sum of the income 
of the Ettyptian temples during one and thirty years, somewliat as f olloAva : 
about 1 ton (1015 kg. 33G. g.) of gold ; about 3 tons (2993 kg. 96^1 gO silver 
and the value of silver ; 940 kg. S g. of black bronze ; about 13 tons 
(13,059 kg. 865 g.) bronze; about 14 lbs. (7 kg. 124 g.) precious stones; 
1,093,803 pieces of valuable atone ; 169 towns, 1,071,780 plots of arable 
laud; 514 vineyards and orchards; 178 ships; 133,433 slaves; 514,968 
head of cattle (especially oxen); 680,714 geese; 494,800 fish; 2,382,606 
fruits; 6.740,352 sacks of corn; 6,744,428 loaves of bread; 256,400 jars of 
WHIG; 466,303 jars of beer; 368,461 jars of incense, honey, oil, etc., 1,933- 
7lj6 items. 

Ill order to give the reader some idea of the largo sums here dealt witli, 
1 may remark tiiab even in onr own time, when the value of the luotals has 
so greatly decreased, the quantity of precious metals in question would be 
worth about four million marks (about $51,000,000, or X200,000). And it 
must not be forgotten that on those same six or seven millions of Egyptians 
w'ho, 111 addition to tlie state taxes, had to produce these treasuros “ucf 
majorem c7ei gloriam'' there devolved at the same time the building of tlio 
tcmx>les of i\Ic'ilinet Habu, Karnak, Tel-cl-Tehudeh, and otliers. Truly the 
forces of the little country were unduly strained for the unproductive pur- 
poses of U'orsliip. 

Eut what made tlie.se conditions so completely unsound was the clispro- 
portioiiate division of the treasure expended. If the many temples of the 
country had participated equally in these gifts, no one of thorn would have 
attained to an extreme iiei^it of power and wealth. But, probably on polit- 
ioal grounds, which wo can now no longer determine, Kamses III favourccl 
one temple in the most partiid maunov, and that the vex-y one to which his 
predecessoiy had already conferred the richest endowments. This was the 
sanctuary of the Theban Amen, which carried otf the lion’s share of all the 
gifts of the generous sovereign. 

Thus, for example, of the total 113,433 slaves which Ramses gave away, 
110 feiver than 86,480 fell to Amen ; of Die 493,386 head of cattle, 421,362 ; 
of the 1,071,780 divisions of land, 898,168; of the 614 vineyards, 430 ; and so 
on: the 2756 gold and silver images of the gods were destined exclusively 
for liiin, and .so u'cre the nine foreign towns; it must oven here be regarded 
as an exceptionally mean, gift, when he received only 5Q of the 160 Egyp- 
tian towns. On the whole, it will seax’cely be wrong to assume that of the 
total of the gifts, three-fourths found their way into Amon’s treasuries; of 
the 86,486 .slaves, the god Khonsu and the goddess Mut I’ecoived in all only 
3008. ^ ^ 

Since, then, the earlier sovereigns of the New ICingdom had also laboured 
to fill the treasury of their favourite god Amen, this god ended by possesh- 
lug resources, beside which those of all the other gods shrank to nothing, 
and again it i.s the document of Kaniscs III which enables us to estimate it 
in figures. 

If u '0 Compaq these figures with one another, we cannot doubt that 
uiulor the ls.Xth Dynasty the Amen of Thebes possessed at least five times 
as much property as the sun-god of Heliopolis, and ten times (if not far 
more) as much as 1 tali of Memphis. And yet these latter were the two 
goi s who had formerly been the most distinguished, and certainly also the 
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richest, Jii iho whole coimtry. The enormoiw imigiutuclc of temple property 
like this, of course, clemaiuled a much more eoiiiplicated macliinery for its 
adjniiiistration tlian liad been required for the modest possessions of tlio 
ancient sanctuaries. Even one of tlie larger temples of the middle kingdom 
could have its treasure, its granaries, and its affairs of writing carried on by 
certain members of its priestly college, for the labours which they entailed 
could be executed side by side j boyoud the inferior servants there had been 
scarcely any regular officials in these temples. It is quite otherwise in the 
New Kingdom; the priests can no longer manage the administration un- 
aided, and call in a host of officials to help. This is true of all the temples, 
but, of course, especially so of that of the Theban Amen. This god pos- 
sesses a general admin istralion of the hou.se, Le, the temple fiirnitiii'e; ho 
has special departments for the treasure, for t!ie lauds, for the liarns, for the 
oxen, and for the peasants, and every one of these departments has its over- 
seer of princely rank, and its scribe. There is also a superior chief sciibe for 
Amen, ^Yho keeps the roll of the sanctuary’.s possessions. And since in a 
great temple of the New Kingdom the erection of now buildings and the 
works of restoration ate never interrupted, ho baa also his oivn administra- 
tion of oonstruotion, to which all works are subordinated; of course, pro- 
vision IS also made for the required number of labourers and craftsmen of 
all kinds, from the painter clown to the stone-mason. To secure order in 
the temple and on. the estates, the god keeps his own military forces with 
superior and inferior officers, and since amongst his dependents very secular 
pvooeedingH ofleii take place, ho has also his own prison. Of the large staff 
of subordinate officials, wlio must liavo existed in sucli an administration, 
we, of course, know very little, ns this class keeps out of sight. Still such 
people as the overseer of the sacrificial storehouses, dooikeepers of every 
description, and barbers have left us monuments, and must consequently 
liave enjoyed a certain prosperity. 

Wliat wo have hero stated respecting the temple administration would 
be of still greater interest if we knew the mutual relations of all these 
ollices, and how it came to pass that we find, now these, now those, 
united in the same hands. That tlie high priest arrogated to himself, at 
least nominally, now one, now another, especially important office, is eoiii- 
prelieihsiblo enough; but it remains unexplained how, for instance, the 
management of the constructions can bo at one time lianded over as a 
secondary fuiiotioii to the chief scjdbe, and another time to the superin- 
tendent of barns, the more since tJie former pre.sided in addition over the 
god’s bulls, and the latter has Uie ti-easiiry under his protection, and “seals 
all contracts in Ainen’s tempde.” It is, moreover, a eliarncteristic circum- 
stance that these high temple officials are frequently also state function- 
aries ; the gradual transformation of the old kingdom into the priestly state 
of the XXist Dynasty, which is ruled by the high priests of Amen, already 
distinctly revoals itself in siioh dual officers. Still, the kingly power did 
not submit to the spiritual without resistance, and it may be that both the 
reformation of Khun-aten and the disturbances at the end of the XIXtJi 
Dynasty, when no sacrifices were brought into the temples, Avere in good 
part called forth by the effort to oppose a barrier to the individual and 
mci'ca&ing power of the Amou pYieathocd.. It «vuat be owned that the latter 
issued from both trials stronger than ever.c 

The opulence of the Egyptian temples is the more amazing for being 
lavished upon mere beasts. This animal-worship deeply impressed classical 
authors. The account of Diodorus is particularly full and vivid. 
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DIODORUS ON jmMAL -WORSHIP 

The Adoration anti Worsliipping o£ Beasts among the Egyptians seems 
justly to many a most strange and unaccountable thing, and worthy Enquiry ; 
for they worship some Creatures even above measure, when they aro dead as 
well as when they are living ; as Cats, Icluieuinoii«, Dnga, Kites, the Bird 
Ibis, Wolves and Crocodiles, and many other such like. Tiie Cause of which 
I shall endeavour to give, having first premis’d something briefly concerning 
them. And first of all, they dedicate a piece o£ Land to every kind of Creature 
they adore, asaigiiing the Profits for feeding and taking care of them. To 
some of these Deities the Egyptians give Thanks for recovering their Chil- 
dren from Sickness, as by shaving their Heads, and weighing the Hair, with 
the like Weight of Gold or Silver, and then giving that Mony to them that 
have the Care of the Beasts. To the Kites, while they are flying they cry 
out with a loud Voice, and throw pieces of Flesh for them upon the Ground 
till such time as they take it. To the Cats and Tchnouinoiia they give Bread 
aoakt in stroakiug and making much of them, or feed them with pieces 
of Fish taken in the Itiver Nile. In the same manner they provide for llio 
other Beasts Food according to thoir several kinds. 

They are so far from not paying this Homage to their Creatures, or being 
ashain’d of them, that on the contrary they glory in them, as in the highest 
Adoration of the Gods, and carry about bpocial Marks and Ensigns of Honour 
for them through City and Country ; upon wliich Account those tluit havo 
tile Caro of tho Beasts (being seen afar off) are honour’d and worshipp’d by 
all by falling down upon their Knees. When any one of tlieiu dye they 
wrap it in fine Linen, and with Howling beat upon their Breasts, and so 
carry it forth to lio salted, and then after they have anointed it with the Oyl 
of Cedar and other things, which both give tho Body a fragrant Smell and 
preserve it a long time from Putrefaction, they bury it in a secret place. 
He that wilfully kills any of these Beasts, is to suffer Death j but if any kill 
a Cat or the Bird Ibis, wliethcr wlfully or otherwise, he’s certainly clrag’d 
away to Death by tho Multitude, and sometimes most cruelly without any 
formal Tryal or Judgment of Law. For fear of this, if any by clianoe find 
any of these Creatures dead, they stand aloof, and with lanientable Cries and 
Protestations tell every body that they found it dead. 

And such is the religious Veneration improst upon the Hearts of Men 
towards these Creatures, and so obstinately is every ono bent to adore and 
worship them, that even at the time when the llomaus were about making 
a League with Ptolemy, and nil the People made it their groat Business to 
caress .md shew all Civility and Kindness imaginable to them that came out 
of Italy, and through Fear strove all they could that no Occasion might in 
the least he given to disoblige them or bo the Cause of a War, yot it so liap- 
p ued that upon a Gat being kill’d by a Roman, tho People in a Tumult ran 
to his Lodging, and neither the Princes sent by the King to dissuade them, 
nor the Fear of the Romans could deliver the Person from the Rage of tho 
People, tho’ he did it against his ■Will ; and this I relate not by Hear-say, 
but was myself an Eye-witness of it at the time of my Travels into Egypt. 
If these things seem incredible and like to Fables, those that we shall here- 
atter I’ehUe will look more strange. For it’s reported, that at a time when 
there was a 1' amine in Egypt, many were driven to that strait, that by turns 
tliey ted one upon another ; but not a Man was accused to have in the least 
tasted of any of these sacred Creatures. Nay, if a Dog be found dead in 
a House, the uliole Family shave their Bodies all oyer, and make great 
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Lamentation ; and that which is moat wonderful, is, That if any AVine, 
Bread or any other Victuals be m the House wliero any of these Greature.s 
die, it’s a part of their Superstition, not to make use of any of them for any 
purpose wliataocver. And when they have been abroad in tlie Wars in for- 
eign Countries, tlicy have ivitli great Lamentation bronglit with them dead 
Cats and Kites into Egypt, when in the mean time they have been ready to 
starve for want of Provision. 

Moreover what Acts of Religious Worship they perform'd towards Apis 
in Sfemphis, Mnevis in Heliopolis, the Goat in Mende.s, the Crocodile iu the 
Lake of Mraris, and the Lyon kept in Leontopolis, and many other such like, 
is casie to deaeribe, hut very difficult lo believe, except a Man saw it. Por 
these Creatures are kept and fed in consecrated Ground inclos’d, and many 
great Men provide Food for them at great Cost and Charge ; for they con- 
stantly give them fine Wheat-Flower, Frumenty, S^Yeet-meats of all sorts 
made up with Hone}', and Geese sometimes rested, and .sometimes boylM ; 
and for such as fed upon mv Flesh, they provide Birds. To sny no more, 
they are excessive in tlioir Costs and Charges in feeding of these Creatures ; 
and forbear not to wash them in liot Batlis, to auomt tliein with the most 
precious Unguents, and perfume them with the sweetest Oclour.s. Thev 
provide likewise for them most ricli Beds to lye upon, ivith decent Furni- 
ture, and aro extraordinary careful about their generating one with another, 
according to the Law of Naturo. They breed up for every one of the Males 
(according to their Kinds) the most beautiful Sfie-nmte, and call tliein their 
Concubines or Sweet-hearts, and are at great Costs in looking to them. 

Wlien any of them dye, they are as much concern’d as at the Deaths of 
thoir own CliiUlren, and lay out in Burying of them as much ns all tlioir 
Goods are worth, and far more. For when Apis through Old Age dy’d at 
Memphis after the Deatli of Alexander, and in the Reign of Ptolemy Lagns, 
his Keeper not only spent all that vast Provision he bad made, in burying of 
him, but borrow’d of Ptolemy Fifty Talents of Silver for the same purpose. 
Alldin our time some of the Keepers of these Creatures have lavisht away 
no less tluin a Himdrod Talents in the maintaining of them. To this may 
ho further added, what is in use among them concerning tlie sacred Ox, 
which tliey call Apis. After the splendid Funeral of Apis is over, tho.se 
Priests that have the Charge of the Bu.siiiess, seek out anoLlier Calf, ns like 
the former as possibly they can find ; and when they have found one, an end is 
put to all further ]\Iouriiing and Lamentation j and such Priests as are appointed 
for that purpose, lead the young Ox [or Bull] through the City of Nile, and 
feed him Forty Days. Then they put him into a Barge, ^Yherein i.s a Golden 
Cabbiu, and so transport him as a God to Memphis, and place him in Vulcan’s 
Grove. During the Forty Days before meution’d, none hut AYomen are ad- 
mitted to see him, who being plac’d full in his view, pluck up their Coats. 
After, they aro forbad to come into Sight of this New God. For the Adora- 
tion of this Ox, they give this Reason. They say that the Soul of Osiris 
pass’d into an Ox ; and therefore whenever the Ox is Dedicated, to this very 
Day the Spirit of Osiris is infus’d into one Ox after another to Posterity. 
But some say, that the Members of Osiris (who was kill’d by Typhon) were 
thrown by Lsis into an Ox made of AVood, cover’d with Ox-Hides, and from 
thence the Cit}' Biisiris was so call’d. Many other things they fabulously 
report of Apis, which would be too tedious particularly to relate. But in as 
much as all that relate to this Adoration of Beasts are wonderful and indeed 
incredible, it’s very difficult to find out the true Causes and Grounds of this 
Superstition. 
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We have before related, that the Priests have a private and secret account 
of these tilings in the History of the Gods; but the Common People give 
these Three Reasons for wliat they do. The First of whicli is altogether 
Fabulous, and agrees 'with the old Dotage: For they say, that the PTrst 
Gods were so very few, and hlen so many above them in number, and so 
wicked and impious, that they were too weak for them, and therefore trans- 
form’d themselves into Beasts, and by that means avoided their ABsaulta and 
Cruelty, But aftcvwarda they say that the Kings and Princes of the Earth 
(in gratitude to them that were the first Authors of their well-being) directed 
liow carefully those Creatures whose shapes they had assum’d should be fed 
while tliey were alive, and how they were to be Buried when they were dead. 

Another Reason they give is this : The antient Egyptians, they say, being 
often defeated by the Neighbouring Nations, by reason of the disorder and 
confusion that was among them in drawing up of t-heir Battalions, found out 
at lust the way of Cari\ying Standards or Ensigns before their Several llogi- 
ments; and therefore they painted the Images of these Beasts, which now 
they adore, and fixt ’em at tlie end of a Spear, which the OITicors carry’d 
before them, and by this means every htan perfectly know the Regiment he 
belong’d unto; aud being that by the Observation of tins good Order and 
Discipline, they were often Victorious, they ascrib’d their Delivoranoo to 
the.SQ Creatures; and to make to them a grateful Return, it was ordain’d 
for a Law, that none of these Creatures, whoso Representations were foj’- 
inerly thus carry’d, should be kill’d, but religiously and carefully ador’d, as 
is before related. 

The Third Reason alledg’d by them, is the Profit and Advantage these 
Creatures bring to the common support and maintenance of Humane Life. 
For the Cow is both servicable to the Plow, and for breeding others for the 
same use, The Sheep yeans twice a Year, and yields Wool for Cloatliing 
and Oruameiit, and of her Milk and Cream are made large and pleasant 
Cheeses. The Dog is aseful both for the Guard of the House, and the pleas- 
ure of Hunting in the Field, and therefore their God whom they call Annbis, 
they repve.sent with a Dog’s Head, signifying thereby that a Dog was the 
Guard both to Osiri-s aud Isis. Other.s say, tliat wheji they fought for Osiris, 
Dogs guided Isis, aud by their barking and yelling (as kind and taithful Asso- 
ciates with the Inquisitors) drove aivay the wild Bea.sts, and diverted others 
that wore in their way } and therefore in celebrating the Feast of Isis, Dogs 
lead the way in the Procession. Those that fiust instituted this Custom, 
signifying thereby the ancient kindness and good Service of this Creature. 
Tlie Cat likewise is very serviceable against the Venomous Sting.s of Serpents, 
and the deadly Bite of the Asp. 

The Iclineuraoii secretly watches where the Crocodile lays her Eggs, 
and breaks them in pieces, and that he does with a great deal of eagerness, 
by natural instinct, witliont any necessity for his own support ; and if this 
Creature were not thus serviceable, Crocodiles would abound to that degree, 
that there were no Sailing in Nile: Yea, the Crocodiles themselves are 
destroy d by this Creature in a wonderful and incredible manner. For the 
Ichneumon voids himself in the Mud, and then ohserviiig the Crocodile 
sleeping upon the Bank of the River with Ida Mouth wide open, suddenly 
whip.', down through his Throat into his very Bowels, and presently gnaws 
Ins way througli Ins Belly, and so escapes himself, with the Death of his 
Enemy. 

Among the Birds, the Ibis i.s seiwiceable for the destroying of Snakes, 
Jiocustsanu tlie 1 aimer Worm. The Kite is an Enemy to the Scorpions, 
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horn’d Serpents, and other little Creatures^ that both bite and ating "Men to 
Death. Otliers say, that this Bird is Deify ’d, because the Augurs make use 
oC the swift flight of these Birds in their Divinations. Others say, that 
ill ancient Time, a Book hound about with a Scarlet Thred (wlierein were 
written all the Bitea and Oustoni.s of Woralilppiiig of the Gods) was cun-y'd 
by a Kite, and brought to the Priests at Thebes : For which Reason the 
Sacred Scribes wore a red Cap with a Kite’s Feather in it. The Theban.s 
worship the Eagle, because she seems to be a Royal Bird, and to deserve 
the Adoration due to Jupiter himself. They say, the Goat was accounted 
among.st the number of the Gods as Priapiis is honour’d among tlie Grecian.s : 
For this Creature is exceeding Lustful, and therefore is to be highly lioiiour'd. 
By this Representation they would signify their Gratitude to tho God.s, for 
the Populousneas of their Country. 

The Sacred Bulls Apis and iMnovis (they say) they honour as God.s by 
tlie Command of Osiris, botli for llieir TJsefuliies.s in I-Iusbaiulry, and like- 
wise to keep up an honourable and lasting Memory of those that first found 
out Broad-corn and other Fruits of tlie Earth. But however, it’s lawful to 
sacrifice red Oxen, because Typhon seem’d to be of that Colour, who treacher- 
ously murder’d 0.sn'i.s, and was himself put to Death liy Isis for the MiirthcT 
of her Husband. They report likewise, that anciently Men that had red 
Hair, like Typhon, were sacrifis’tl by the Kings at the Sepulcher of Osiris. 
And indeed, there are very few Egyptians that are red, but many that 
are Strangers: And hence arose the Fable of Busiris his Cruelty towards 
Strangers among.-jt tho Greeks, not that there ever was any King call’d 
Busiris j but Osiris hi.s Sepulcher was so call’d in tlio Egyptian Language. 
They say they pay divine Honour to Wolves, because they come so near 
in their Nature to Dogs, for they are very little different, and mutually 
ingender and bring forth Whelps. 

They give likowiso another reason for their Adoration, but moat fabulous 
of all other ; for they say, that when Isis and her Son Orus were ready to joyn 
Battle with Typhon, Osiris came up from the Shades below in the form of a 
Wolf, and assisted them, and therefore when Typhon was kill’d the Con- 
querors commanded that Beast to be worshipp’d, because the Day was won 
presently upon his Appearing. Some affirm, that at tiie time of the Irrup- 
tion of tho Etliiopians into Egypt, a great Number of Wolve-s flockt together, 
and drove the invading Enemy beyond the City Elnphantina, and therefore 
that Province is call’d Lycopolitana ; and for these Reason.? came these Beasts 
before mention’d, to be thus ador’d and worshipped. 

Now it remains, that w© speak of Deifying the Crocodile, of which many 
iiave inquir’d wliat miglit bo the Reason ; being that these Beasts devour 
hlen, and yet are ador’d as Gods, who in tho mean time are pernicious Instru- 
ments of many cruel Accidents. To this they answer, tliat their Country is not 
only defended by the River, but much more by the Crocodiles ; and therefore 
the Tiieeves out of Arabia and Africa being affraid of the great number of 
these Creatures, dare not pass over the River Nile, wliioh protection they 
sliould he depriv’d of, if the Beasts should be fallen uiion, and utterly 
destroy’d by the Hunters. 

But there’s anotlier Account given of these Things : For one of the 
Ancient Kings, called Menea, being set upon and pursu’d by lua own Dogs, 
was forc’d into the Lake of Mceris, where a Crocodile (a Wonder to be 
told) took him up and earn’d him over to the other side, where in Grati- 
tude to the Beast he built a City, and call’d it Crocodile ; and commanded 
Crocodiles to be Ador’d as Gods, and Dedicated the Lake to them for a 
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place to Feed and Breed in. Where he bmlt a Sepnleher for himself with a 
foursquare Pyramid, and a Labyrinth greatly admir’d by every Body. In 
the same niamier they relate Stories of other Thwgs, which would bo too 
tedious here to recite. For some conceive it to be very clear and evident 
(by several of tliem not Eating many of the Fruits of the Earth) tliat Gain 
andPrulit by sparing has infected them with this Superstition: for some never 
Taste Lentils, nor other Beans ; and some never eat eitlici' Cheese or Onioua 
or such like Food, although Egypt abounds with these L'lniigs. Thereby 
signifying that all should learn to he temperate ; and whatsoever any food 
upon, they should nob give themselves to Gluttony. But others give another 
Reason ; for they say that in the Time of the Ancient Rings, tlio People 
being Prone to Sedition, and Plotting to Rebel, one of their wise mid pm- 
dent Princes divided Egypt into several Parts, and appointed the Worship 
of some Beast or other in every Part, or forbad some sort of Food, that by 
that means everyone Adoring their own Ci-eature, ami slighting that which 
was worshipped in another Province, the Egyptians might never agree among 
themselves. ^ 

But some give this Reason for Deifying of those Creatures : Tlioy say, 
that in tlie beginning, Men tluit were of a fierce and beastly Nature herded 
together and devoured one another j and being in pevpotnal Wav and Dls- 
cord, the stronger always destroy’d tho weaker. In process of time, those 
Hiat wore too weak for the other (taught at length by Expcrieiioo) got in 
Bodies together, and (lad the Representation of those Boasts (which they 
afterwards worsluiipcd) iu their Standards, to which they ran together when 
they were in a briglit, upon every occasion, and so make up a considorablo 
i: orce against them that attempted to assault them. This was imitaLcd by 
the rest, aud so the whole Multitude got into a Body ; 'and hence it waa that 
that CroatuTo, which eveiyoiio suppos’d was the cause of Ida Safety, was 
honour d ns a God, as justly deserving tlmt Adoration. And Iherofore ni 
tins day the Peop e of Egypt differ in their Religion, everyone Worshir). 
ping that Beast which tlieir Ancestors did in the bcgiiinuig.d 


A HODERX ACCOUiTT OP THE WORSHIP OP APIS, THE SACRED HULL 

Among the ceremonies connected with 0.siria, tlie fdto of Apis holds a 
conspicuous place. i ^ 


fi ma^P ef thn q ; 1 p n ■ • " “Apis was a fair and bcauii- 

e Xv dedicated to Osiris, and Imnoured b; 

next to that paid to Api.s, whoso sire some 
pietend Inm to l,c. This agrees with the etateiueiit of Diodorus, wlio says, 

tlirough- 
T-knowii 
idea of 

Herodotus mdnJnr,T,ir‘"!’ “TO i-eputecl to be tlie same as Osiri.s. 

.ss':! s.!;,? “ 
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him of various colours. Stral)o says his forehead and some parts of las 
body are of a white colour, the rest being black; "by wliich signs they 
fix upon a new one to succeed the other, when he dies ; ” and Plutarch 
thinks that, "on account of the great resemblance they imagine between 
Osiris and the Moon, his more bnglit and shining parts being shadowed 
and obscured by those tliat are of a darker hue, they call the Apis the 
living image of Osiris, and suppose him begotten by a ray of geiierative 
light, flowing froni the moon, and fixing upon his mother, at a time when 
she was strongly disposed for it.” 

Pliny speaks of Apis “having a white spot in the form of a crescent 
upon Ins right side, and a lump under his tongue in tlie form of a beetle.” 
Animiamis Marcellinus says the white crescent on liis riglit side was the 
jirincipal sign, and Ailianus mentions twenty-nine marks, by which ho was 
recognised, each referable to some my.stic signification. But he preleiids 
tliat tlie Egyptians did not allow tho.se given by Herodotus and ArisUigoras. 
Some auppo.sQ him entirely black j and others contend that certain marks, 
as tho predominating black colour, and the beetle on his tongue, show 
him to he consecrated to the siin, as the crescent to the moon. AnimianuB 
and others say that “Apia was sacred to tlie Moon, Mnevis to the Sun”; 
and most authors describe the latter of a black colour. 

It is difficulb to decide if Herodotus is correct respecting the peculiar 
marlcs of Apis. There is, however, evidence from the bronzes, found in 
Egypt, that the vulture (not eagle) on his back was ono of his characteristics, 
supplied, no doubt, like many others, by the priests tliemselves ; wlio prob- 
ably put him to much inconvenience, and pain too, to make the marks and. 
hairs conform to his dcsoription. 

To Apis belonged all the clean oxen, chosen for sacrifice j the necessary 
requisite for which, according to Herodotus, was, that tliey sliould be entirely 
free from black spots, or even a single black hair; though, as I slmll have occa- 
sion to remark in treating of tlie sacrifices, this statement of the historian is 
far from accurate. It may also be doubted if tlie name Epaphiis, by 
which ho aays Apis was called by tlie Greeks in their language, was of 
Greek origin. 

He is called in the hieroglyphic legends Hapi ; and tlie bull, the demon- 
strative and figurative sign following his name, is accompanied by the crux 
aiiaata, or emblem of life. It has seldom any ornament on its head ; but tlie 
liguro of Apis- (or Hapi-) Osiris generally wears tho globe of the sun, and the 
Asji, the .symbol of divine majesty; which are also given to the broiwe 
figures of this bull. 

hlcnipiiis was the place where Apis w'as kept, and where his worship was 
particularly observed. Pie was not merely looked upon as an emblem, but, 
as Pliny and Cicero say, was deemed “a god by the Egyptians ” : and Strabo 
calls “Apis the same as Osiris.” Psamtliek I there erected a grand court 
(ornamented with figures in lieu of columns twelve cubits in height, forming 
an inner peristyle), in which ho was kept when exhibited in public. 
Attached to it were the two stables (deluhrat or thalami)^ mentioned by 
Pliny: and Strabo says “Before tho cnclosiu*e where Apis is kept, is a 
vestibule, in which also the mother of tho sacred bull is fed ; and into this 
vestibule Apis is introduced, in order to be shown to strangers. After being 
brought out for a little while, ho ia again taken back ; at otlier times he is 
only seen through a window.” “The temple of Apis is close to that of Vul- 
can; winch last is remarkable for its architectural beauty, its extent, and 
the nclmess of its decoration.” 
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Fe&iivah and CeremoniaU of Ains Wovhliip 

The festival in honour of Apis lasted seven days ; on which occasion a 
large concourse of people assembled at Memphis. The in-iests then led (.he 
sacred hull in solemn procession, all peojde coming forward from tlieir houses 
to welcome him as lie passed. 

IVhen the Apis died, certain priests, clioaen for this duty, went in quest 
of another, who was known from the signs mentioned in the sacrod books. 
As soon as he was found, tliey took him to the city of the Nile, preparatory 
to his removal to IMemphis, wliere ho was kept forty days ; during which 
period women alone were permitted to see him. These forty days being 
completed, he was placed in a boat, with a golden cabin prepared to receive 
him, and he was conducted in state upon the Nile to Memplivs. 

Pliny and Arainianus, however, declare that they led the bull Apis to 
the fountain of the priests, and drowned him with inueli oereiuouy, as soon, 
as the time prescribed in the sacred books was fullillecl. This Plutarch 
limits to twenty-live years (“ the square of live, and the same number as the 
letters of tlie Egyptian alphabet”), beyond wliich it was forbidden that lie 
should live 5 and having put him to death, they sought another to suooeed 
him. His body was embalmed, and a grand funeral procession took place at 
Memphis, when his colfin, “ placed on a sledge, was followed by the priests,” 
dressed in the spotted skins of fawns (leopards), bearing the thyrsus in their 
hands, uttering the same cries, and malting the same gesticulations as the 
votaries of Bacchus during the ceremonies m honour of that god.” 

When the Apis died a natural death, his obsequies were celebrated on the 
most maguideeut scale *, aud to euch extravagance was this carried, that tlwse 
who had the office of taking charge of him were often ruined by the heavy 
expenses entailed upon tliem. On one occasion, during the reign of the first 
Ptolemy, upwards of fifty talents wore borrowed to defray the necessary 
cost of nis funeral ; “ and in our time,” says Diodorus, “ tlie curators of other 
sacred animals have expended a hundred talents in their burial.” 

Tlio Egyptians not only paid divine honours to the bull Apis, but, consider" 
ing him the living image and representative of Osiris, they consulted him as 
an oracle, and drew from his actions good or bad omens. They were in the 
habit of offering him any kind of food with the hand : if ho took it, the 
answei’ was considered favourable; if he refused, it was thought to be a 
sinister omen. Pliny and Amraianus observe that he refused what the 
unfortunate Germanicus presented to him ; and the death of that prince, 
which happened shortly after, was thought to confirm most unequivocally 
the truth of tlio.se presages. The Egyptians also drew omons respecting the 
welfare of their country, according to the stable in which he liaj^poned to bo. 
To these two .stables he had free access ; and when be spontaneously entered 
one, it foreboded benefits to Egypt, as the other the reverse ; and many other 
tokens were derived from accidental circumafcance.s connoctod with this sacred 
animal. 

Pausauias .says that those who wished to consult Apis first burnt iuconse 
on an altar, filling the lamps with oil which were lighted there, and deposit- 
ing a piece of money on the altar to the right of the statue of the god. 
ilien placing their mouth near his ear, in order to consult liim, they asked 
whatever questions they wished. This done, they withdrew, covering their 
two ears until they were outside the sacred precincts of the temple ; and 
there listening to the first expression any one uttered, they drew from it the 
ucsived omen. 
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Children, also, according to Pliny and SoUmis, wlio attended in great 
nninbers during the processions in honour of the divine bull, received the 
gift of foretelling future events ; and the same aiitliors mention a supersti- 
tious belief at Meniphis, of the influence of Apis upon the Crocodile, during 
the seven days when his birth was celebrated. On thi-s occasion, a gold and 
silver patera was annually thrown into the Nile, at a spot called from its 
form the “ Bottle ” ; and while this festival was held, no one was in danger 
of being attached by crocodiles, though bathing carelessly in the river. But 
it could no longer be done with impiinitj^ after the sixth hour of tho ejglith 
day. The hostility of that animal to man was then observed invariably to 
return, as if permitted by the deity to resume its habits. 

Apis was usually kept in one or other of the two stables — seldom going 
out, except into the court attached to them, where strangers came to visit 
liim. But on certain occasions he was conducted through the town with 
great pomp. He was then escorted by numerous guards, wlio made a way 
amidst the crowd, and prevented tlie appimcli of the profane ; and a chorus 
of children singing hymns in his honour headed the procession. 

The greatest attention was paid to the health of Apis ; they took care to 
obtain for him the most whole.some food 5 and they rejoiced if they could 
preserve his life to tlie full extent prescribed by law. Plutarcli also notices 
Ills being forbidden to drink the water of the Nile, in con.sequenee of its 
liaving a peculiarly fattening property. “For,” he adds, "they eiidecavour 
to ]j)revent fatness, as well in Apis, as in themselves : abvays studious that 
their bodies may sit as light about their souls as possible, in order that their 
mortal part may not oppress and weigh down the more divine and immortal.*' 

Many fetes were held at different seasons of the year ; for, as Herodotus 
observes, far from being contented with one festival, the Egyptians celebrate 
annually a very great number: of which that of Diana (Pakht), kept at the 
city of Bubastis, holds the first rank, and is performed -with the greatest 
pomp. Next to it is that of Isi.s, at Busiris, a city situated in tlie middle of 
the Delta, with a very large temple, consecrated to tliat Goddess, the Ceres 
of the Greeks. The third in importance is the fete of Minerva (Nit), held 
at Sais 5 the fourth, of tho Sun, at Heliopolis ; t)ie fifth, of Latona, in the city 
of Buto 5 and the sixth is that performed at Papreims, in liononr of ^lara.e 

Strabo, the famous geographer of antiquity, visited Egypt in 24 n.c., and 
ascended the Nile. Among other records of his trip, he has left us a pictu- 
resque account of his peep at the sacred bull. 

At Heliopolis, he says, we saw large build- 
ings in which the priests lived. P’or it is said 
that anciently tins was tho principal residence of 
tho jiriests, who studied philosoj)hy and astron- 
omy, But there are no longer either such a 
body of persons or such pursuits. No one was 
pointed out to us on the spot, as presiding 
over these studies, but only persons who per- 
form sacred rites, and who explained to 
strangers (the peculiarities of) the temples. 

In sailing up the river we meet with Bab}'- 
loii, a strong fortress, built by some Bah 3 do- 
nians who liad taken refuge there, and had 
obtained permission from the kings to establish a settlement in that place. 
At present it is an encampment for one of the three legions wiiich garrison 
Egypt, There is a mountainous ridge, which extends from the encampment 
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as fat as tUe Nile. At this ridgo are wheels and screws, by which water 
raised from the river, and one hundred and dfty prisoners are (thus) 

iCwramids on the other side (of the river;) at Mempliis maybe dearly 

discerned from this place, for they are not far ott. 

Memphis itself also, the readonee of the kings of Egypt, ts near, being 
only three schoiiii d, slant from the Delta. It contains Le.nple.s, among which 
“s th.B of Apis, who is the same as OBins. Here the ox Ajiis la kept in a sort 
of sanctuary, and is held, as I have said, to^ be a god. llie foreliea l and 
.some other small parts of the body are white; the other parts are black. 
Bv tliese marka the ftlneas af the stiocessor is always dotennmed, when tho 
aiHiaal to which they pay these honours dies. In front of the sanctuary la 
a court^ ill which there is another sanctuary for the dam of Apis. Into this 
enm-fc tliQ Apis is let loose at times, particularly for the purpose of exlnbiting 
him to sivangera. Ho is seen through a door m the sanotuai’y, and ho is 
permitted to be seen also out of it. After ho Ima frisked nuont alitilG in the 
court he is taken hack to liis own stall. The temple of A]>i8 is near the 
Henliceateum (or temple of Vulcan) i the Hephmstcum ilsell is very eump- 
tuoiislv Qoustriictod, both as regards the size of the naos and in other respects. 
In fioiit of the Droiiios is a colo-ssal figure consisting of a single stone- it 
is usual to celebrate bull-fights in tliis Droinos; the bulls arc bred expressly 
for this purpose, like horses. They are let loose, and light with one another, 
the conqueror receiving a pvbe./ 


THE ^CETEODS OF T3MBA.LMINQ THIS DEA.T) 

Even more striking than the worship of Apw was the custom of cnibahn- 
in« the dead, which was in vogue nnintorniptedly for somo thousands of 
ycui's. Herodotus tells us of the exact method of procodure i 

There are certain persons appointed by la\y to the cxerciso of tho 
pi'ofesriioti of embalming. When a dead body is brought to tlieni, they 
exhibit to the friends of the deceased, different models liiglily finished in 
wood. The most porfoct of these they say rosembles one whom 1 do not 
lUiuk it religious to name in such a matter ; the second iw of less price, and 
inferior in point of execution ; another is still move iiieaii ; they then inquire 
after which model the deceased shall be rcpi-osentod ; -whon tho price is 
deternihied, tlie relation.s retire, and the embalmens thus proceed; In the 
most perfect specimens of their art, they draw blie hrain through tho nostrils, 
partly with a piece of crooked iron, and partly liy the infusion of drugs ; 
tlu^y then witli an Ethiopian stone make an incision, in the side, through 
wliich they extract the intestines j these they cleanse thoroughly, washing 
thorn with pahn-iviue, and afterwarda covering them with pounded aro- 
m[itics ; they tlieii fill tho body with poivder of pure myrrh, cassia, and all 
other perfumes, except frankincense. Having sown up the body, it is cov- 
ered witli nitre for the space of seventy days, which time they may not 
exceed; at the eud of this period it is washed, closely wrapped in bandages 
of cotton, dipped in a gum which the Egyptians use as glue : it is then 
returned to the lelatiou.s who enclo.s0 the body in a case of wood, niado to 
tfc^emHc a human figure, and place it against the wall in the rojmaitory of 
tlieir dead. The above is the most costly motle of embah-ning. They who 
wish to bo less expensive, adopt the following method ; they neitlier draw 
out the intestines, nor make any incision in the dead body, but inject an 
unguent made from the cedar 5 after taking proper means to secure tho 
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injected oil within the body, it ia covered with niti-e for the time above 
specified: on the last day they witlulraw the liqiioi’ before introduced, 
which brings with it all the bowels ami intestines ; Uus nitre eats away the 
flesh, and the skin and bones only remain : the body is returned in this kate, 
and no further care taken concerning it. There is a third mode of einbalra- 
ing aiipropriated to the poor. A particular kind of ablution is made 
to iiass througli the body, which ia afterwards left in nitre for the 
above seventy days, and then returned. The wives of men of rank, and 
such females as have been distinguished by their beauty or importance, are 
not immediately on their decease delivered to the embalmers : they are 
usually kept for three or four days, wliich is done to prevent any indignity 
being offered to their persons. An instance of tlim once occurred.6 

Diodorus gives a slightly dilferent account of the methods of tlic 
embalmer, adding certain most instructive details as to burial customs : 

“Now tho’ wo have said perhaps moi-Q. than is needful of their sacred 
Creatures, yet with this we have set forth the Laws of the Egyptians, which 
are very remarkable. Cut when a Man comes to understand their Rites and 
Ceremonies in Burying their Dead, he’ll be struck with much greater 


Admiration. 

“For after the Death of any of tliem, all tho Friends and Kindred of tho 
deceased throw Dirt upon their Heads, ami nin about through tho City] 
mourning and lamenting till such time as tlie Body be interr’d, and abstain 
from Baths, Wine and all pleas- 
ants Meats in live mean time; and 
forbear to oloath thoiusolvos with /( 
any rich Attire. They have three 
sorts of Funerals : The Stately ^ 
and Magnificont, tlie Moderate, V 
and the Meanest. In the first 
they spend a Talent of Silver, in ^ M 
the second twenty !Minas [about 
£02 108, or $300], in the last 
they are at very small Charges. ( j 

They that have the Charge of g' a aa 

wrapping up and burying the (TT aBflaaaaiar 
Body, are such as have been 
taught the Art by their Ances- ^ j 

tors. These give in a Writing I ( 

to the FeinUy of every thing that 
19 to be laid out in tlie r uneral, lU'iats iii 


and inquire of them after what 


take Care of it. Then the Chief among tliem (who is call d tho Scribe) 
having the Body laid upon the Ground, marks out how much of the 
left Side towards the Bowels is to bo incis’d and opend, upon which 
tho Paraschistes (so by them call’d) with an Ethiopian Stone chssecte so 
much of tho Flesh as by the Law is justifiable, and having done it, he 
foriliwitli runs away might and main, and all there present pursue hmi 
with Execrations, and pelt him with Stones, as if he u^-re guilty of some 
horrid Offence, for they look upon him a.s an hateful Person, who wounds 
and offers Violence to the Body in that kind, or does it any Predjudice 


whatsoever. 
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-Bat as £or tliQse ffliom they caU the lancheiiteo [the Embal.ners], 
thev lUdi Y honour them, for tiJey are the Priests Oompai.ions, luul as 

sSed tooirare nilmiUed i»to the Temple. As sooii as they come 
^xuea 1 fcJiauzi'i i Taricheutw thrusii^ up liis Maud tlirough 

Sc ofL^DUd, mid draivsolit all tlm I.itestins 

hat tC Items and tlie Heart. Another , cleanses all the Bowels, and 
washe them in Phuenieian Wine inixt with diverse Aromatiok fepice.s. 
Itovine at last wash’d the Body, they first anoint it a 1 over with the Oyl 
of cX and other preoioim Ointnienta for the space of forty days together ; 
dlat cbne, they luh it well with Myrrhe, Cinnamon, and siioli hire hings, 
™t only apt ami elteetual for long Presei'vaUou, but for sweet scenting of 
the Body Lo, and so deliver it to the Kindred of the Dead, with every 
Memberlo whole and intire, that no Part of the Body seems to be alter,! 
tUlTt eoL to the very Ilair-s of the Eyelids and the Eye-brows, nsomneh 
as the Beauty ,aml SI, ape of the Face soe.iis lUSt as it was before. By whioli 
means many of tlie Egyptians laying up the Bodies of tlioii Aiiceatois in 
stately Slonmueiits, perfectly see the true Visage and Ooinitenanoe of those 
that were hurled, many Ages before they themselves were born, bo th.U in 
viewing the rronortioii of every one of thoir Bodies and the Lineanionts of 
their Faces, tiiey take exceeding great Peliglit, even as nnioli as if they were 

" ilorfover, the Fneuds and neiueat Relations of the Dead acciimnit the 
Judges and the rest of tlieir Frieuda with tlie iime prehxt for tlie i'uneral 
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of such an one by Name, declaring tliat such a day he is to pass the Lake. 
At which Time lorty Judges appear and sit together in a Scmioirclo, iii a 
Place beyond the Lake ; where a Sfiip (before provided by such as Imve tire 
Care of tlie Business) is hal’d up to the Shear, govern’d by a Pilot, whom 
the Egyptians call Clmron. And theveforo they say, that Ovphens seeing 
this Ceremony when ho was in Egypt, invented the Fable of Hell, partly 
imitating them in. Egypt, and partly adding eomethiiig of his own ; of 
which we shall speak particularly liei'eaftei'i 

“ The Ship being now in the Lake, every one ia at Jjibcvty by tlio Law to 
accuse the Dead before the Coflin be put aboard; and if any Accuser ap- 
jjears and ninkes good his ^Vccusatiou, that lio liv’d an ill Life, then tlie 
Judges give Sentence, and the Body is debarr’d froiu being buried after the 
usiuil Manner; hut if the Informer be convieted of a scandalous and mali- 
cious Accusation, he’s very severely punish’d. If no Informsr appear, or 
that the Infoi’umtion prove false, all the Kindred of the Deceased leave off 
iNfourning, and begin to set forth Praisoa', hut say uotlmig of his Dirth 
Cas IS the Custom among the Greeks) bocaiise they account all in Egypt to 
he Gcpially iiohle. But they recount how the deceased was educated from 
a Child, jii.s Breeding till he came lo Man’s Estate, his Piety towards the 
Gods and his Justice towards Mon, his Chastity and otlrer Virtues, wheroiu 
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lia excellM j and they pray and call upon the uifernul Deities to receive the 
deceas’d into llie Society of the Just. The common People talce it from the 
otUor, and approve of all that ia said m his Praise with a loud Shout, and 
set forfcli likewise liis Vertues with the highest Praises and Straims of Com- 
mendation, as lie that is to live for ever with the just in tlie Kingdom of 
Jove. 

“ Then they (that have Tomhs of their own) inten- the Corps in Places 
appointed for that Purpose ; they that have none of their own, biuld a small 
Apartment m tlieir own Ilonsea, and rear up the Coffin to the Sides of tlio 
strongest Wall of tlie Building. Such as are deny’d coinmon Burial, eitlier 
hecause they are in Debt, or convicted of some horrid Crime, they bury in 
their own Houses ; and in After-times it often happens that some of their 
Kindred growing ncli, pay off the Debts of tlie deceas’d, or get him ab- 
solv’d, and then bury their Ancestor with State and Splendour. For 
amongst the Egyijtiana it's a Sacred Constitution, that they should nfc their 
greatest Costs honour their Parents and Ancestors who are translated to un 
Eternal Habitation. 

“It’s u Custom likewise among them to give the Bodies of their Parents 
ill Pawn to their Creditors, and they that do not presently redeem them, 
fall under the greatest Disgrace imaginable, and are deny d Burial after 
their Deaths. Ouo may justly wondor at the Authors of this oxccllent 
OonatitiUiou, who both by what we sea practis’d among the living, and by 
the docent Burial of the dead, did (as much as possibly lay within the 
Power of Men) endeavour to promote Honesty and faithful Dealing one 
with another. For the Greeks (as to what concern’d the Kewards of the 
Juat and the Puiiisliment of uie Impious) had nothing amongst them 
but invented Fables and Poetical Fictions, whidi never wrought upon 
Men for the Amendinout of their Lives, but ou the contrary* were despis’d 
and laiighi at by tlio lewder Sort. 

“ But among the Egyptians, the Punishment of the bad and the Kewards 
of the good being not told as idle Tales, but every day seen with their own 
Eyes, all Sorts were warn’d of their Duties, and by tliis Means was wrought 
and continu’d a most exact Reformation of Manners and orderly Conversa- 
tion among them. For those certainly are the best Laws that advance 
Virtue and Honesty, and instruct Men in a prudent Converse in the World, 
lather than those that tend only to the heaping up of Wealth, and tench 
Men to bo i’ich.”f^ 
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Eg7pt rcmaiua a ligbt-houso iu tho piofouiul daikiies^ lumoto An- 
tiquity. — Kusan, 

Ry fai' the greater innnber of the remains of Egyptian civilisation that 
have come down to iia, are monuments that may be classed as works of art. 
Indeed, when ono apeaka of ancient Egypt, one thinks iiisUiiotivoly of lier 
art romains ; her pyramids, temples, and splunxos, her obelisks and colossal 
sculptures. As one wanders through the halls of such great collections aa 
those of the Briti.sh Museum, or of the Louvre, it seoms to him as if art 
must have been the very life of Egypt, and us if a considerable proportion 
of her people must have been engaged m produchig the mulliiudo of monu- 
ments that are here preserved. But there is, of oouivio, a certain illusion in 
this thought. 

The number of art monumeuta preserved in Egypt la, indood, very 
large in the aggregate, but it must be remembered tnat they represent 
tho accumulated treasures of many centuries. Thanks to the climate of 
Egypt, a vastly larger proportion of her monuments have heon preserved 
than have come down to us from any other peoplo of antiquity, and this 
fact should be borne constantly iu mind when one endeavours to estimate 
the real status of art in that country. Now that the results of many 
centiii'ie-s of labour are gathered into a comparatively few collections, the 
impression made upon the observer is naturally somowliat dilforeiit from 
what it would have beeu could ho have seen tho same monumeuts in thoir 
original locutions scattered throughout the kingdom. 

Nevertheless, after making all deductions for the perverted historical 
porsnectire thus induced, the fact reiuains that wo are quite justified in 
Hpeakiug of the Egyptians as a singularly artistic race. Indeed, it would 
he absurd to deny this position to the people who, first of any on the eartli 
so far ns known, created a truly great and truly individual art. 

Jt has been held a matter for surprise that the Greeks, who so fully 
appreciated, and, indeed, so greatly overestimated, the learning and the 
occult wisdom of the Egyptians, should have failed to bo impres-sed by their 
yorlts or art. But, rightly considered, tliere is nothing at all lemarkabla 
in tins. It luust be remembered that Herodotus, who gives us our earliest 
glimpses ot Egypt through Grecian eyes, lived iu the age of Periolea, when 
le masteipiece.s of Phidias and his contemporaries were constantly before 
the e 3 ^es of the Greek traveller as the criterion by which other works of art 
be judged. It can hardly be wondered at that, judged by this lest, 
t>cLilptnre3 did not seem remarkable. Herodotus had not the 
&piut ot tlie antiquarian nor of the modern scientific historian, and lie iheie- 
toie made no allowance for the fact that the major part of the soulptures 
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visible had been made almost a thousand years before the age of Phidias ; 
but it is that fact which tlie modern investigator should bear constantly in 
mind, 

It would be absurd to claim for the Egj'ptian statues that they com- 
pare for a moment as finished works of art with the Grecian productions 
of the Golden Age. But when one reflects that it was the Egyptians who 
led the way and first pointed out the possibility of modelling in stone ; 
when one reflects that, so far as extant remains can give us any clew, 
there were no forerunners of the Egyptians who even remotely approached 
their standard ; when, in a word, one remembers that this art was an indig- 
enous product, as nearly independent of outside influences as any human 
oreationa ever can be — then, and then only, is one prepared to appreoiaic 
the real merit of the Egyptian sculpitor. 

To one who axiproachea this work merely in the cold spirit of the 
modern critic, untouched by the enthusiasm of the antiquarian, the sculp- 
ture of the Egyptians may well be characterised as crude in the extreme. 
In the first instance it is cold, rigid, immobile, lacking utterly the 
plasticity and action of the Greek product. Secondly, it is but crudely 
modelled. No Egyptian artist ever learned to draw in the modern accept- 
ance of that word, or to model in more tlmn the most elementary fashion. 
Those, indood, taken by themselves, are radical defects, and at first sight 
they render the Egyptian monuments grotesque, rather tJmn pleasing, to 
the trained artistic eye. But when one has lived long enough among these 
statues to enter more fully into tlieir spirit, wlien one has learned to put 
away tlie classical traditions and to relax somewhat his standards of teoii- 
iilquQ, lie will see tliLs work in cpiite another light. He will recognise it 
as the titanic effort of a constructive genius in tliat earlier and more truly 
cveath'Q period when technique has not been mastered, but when a true 
artistic impulse is impelling tlie aspirant towards new and beautiful ideals 
whicli lie himself will never quite attain, but to which his work points the 
way. It is large work in the fullest sense of tlic word, this art of the 
Egyptians, and he who can get no farther tlmn to note its often faulty 
drawing, its imperfect modelling, is forever sliut out from a true appre- 
ciation of its merits. But, on the other hand, the dreamer wIjo sees, as 
some antiquarians are wont to do, matchless perfections in its very crudi- 
ties, and intentional artistic effects in the mere faults of its teobnique — 
this enthusiast misses the true lessons of Egyptian art as widely as the 
overcritical and unsympathetic carjier. 

However much the various schools of critics may differ in their estimates, 
the task of tlie historian at least is clear. He must think of Egyptian 
art in its relations of time and j)lace. To liim it is important because of 
its position in the scale o£ the evolution of art in the world. And in 
this view, putting aside at once hyxiercriticism and overfervid enthusiasm, 
Egyptian art can hardly fail to impress the observer as one of the most 
marvellous of human creations." 

While Greece was still in its iiifaucy, Egypt had long been the leading 
nation of the world ; she was noted for her magnificence, her wealth, and 
power, and all acknowledged her pre-eminence in wisdom and civilisation. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the Greeks should have admitted 
into their early art some of tJie forms then most in vogue ; and though 
the wonderful taste of that gifted people speedily raised them to a point 
of excellence never attained by the Egyptians or any other.s, the rise and 
first germs of art and architecture must be souglit in the valley of the 
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Nile. In tlie oldest moimmeuts of Greece, ttio sloinng or pvraimdal line 
constantly predominates ; the columns in the olde.st Greek order arc almost 
purely Egyptian, in the proportions of the shaft, and in the form of its shal- 
low flutes without fillets j and it i.s a remarkable fact that the oldest Egyptian 
cohiniiia are those which hoar the close.st resemblance to the Greek Doric. 

Thougli great variety was permitted in objects of Inxiuy, as furniture, 
vases, and other things depending on caprice, the Egyptiane were forbidden 
to iutroduco any material innovations into the human hguro, such as would 
alter its general character ; and all subjects connected with religion retained 
to the last the same conventional type. A god in the latest temple was of 
the same ienn as whew represented on inonumenta of the earliest date j and 
King Menes would have rocogniaed Amoii, or Osiris, in a Ptolemaic or a 
Iloinan sanctuary. In sacred subjects the law was inflexible ; and religion, 
M'hieh has froquently done so much for the development and direction of 
taste in sculpture, hiid the effect of fettering the genius of Egyptian artists. 
No improvements, resulting from experience aiid observation, were admitted 
in the mode of drawing the human figui'o ; to copy nature was not allowed 5 
it was therefore useless to study it, and no attempt was made to give the 
pi’opor action to the limbs. Certain rules, certain models, had been e.stab- 
lished by the priesthood ; and tlie faulty concepiioii.s of ignorant times were 
copied and perpotnuted by every successive artist. Eor, as Plato and Syno- 
sius say, the EgyiHian sculptors were not .suffered to attempt anything con- 
trary to tlie regulations laid down regarding tlio figures of the gods ; tliey 
were forbidden to introduce any change, or to invent new subjects and 
habits ; and thus the art, and the rules which bound it, always remained the 
same. 

Egyptian bas-relief appears to ha-\*c been, in its origin, a mere copy of 
painting, its predQces.sor. The first atterajib to represent the figures of gods, 
sacred embleni.s, and other subjeehs consisted in drawing, or painting, simple 
outlines of them on a flat Burface, the details being afterwards put in with 
colour ; but in process of time these forms were traced on stone with a 
tool, and the iiitomediaie apace between the various flguros being after- 
wards cut away, the once level surface assumed the appearance of a bas-relief. 
TL was, in fact, a pictorial rcprcsoiitation on stone, which is evidently the 
character of all the l^as-reliefs on. Egyptian monuments j and which readily 
aoenunts for the imperfect arrangement of their figures. 

Defleiont in conception, and above all in a proper Iciiowlodge of grouping, 
they were unable to form those combiaatlons which give true oxpte.ssion ; 
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evei’y picture "vvas made up of i.>^olated parts, put together according to &01110 
general notions, but without Inirmouy, or preconceived effect. The human 
face, the Avhole body, and everything they introduced, were composed in the 
same manner, 1 e. sepainte members placed together one hy one according to 
their relative situations: the eye, the nose, and other features composed a 
face, but the expression of feelings and passioms was entirely wanting ; and 
the countenance of the king, whetlier cliargmg an enemy’s phalanx in the 
heat of battle, or peaceably offering incense in a aomhve temple, presented 
the same outline and tlie same inanimate look. The peculiarity of the front 
view of an eye, introduced in a profile, is thus accounted for : it was the 
ordinary representation of that feature added to a profile, and no allowance 
was made for any change in the position of the head. 

It was the samo with drapery : tJie figure w'as first drawn, and the drapery 
then added, not as part of the whole, but as an accessory 5 they had no 
general conception, no previous idea of the effect required to distinguish the 
warrior or the priest, beyond the impressions received from costume, or from 
Lbu subject of which they formed a part ; and tho same figure was dressed 
according to the character it was intended to perform. Every portion of ft 
inoture was conceived by itself, and inserted ns it was wanted to complete 
the scone 5 and when the walla of the hmlding, where a subject 
was to be drawn, had been accurately ruled with squares, tho 
figures were introduced, and fitted to tins mechanical arrange- 
ment. Tho members were appended to the body, and these 
squares regulated their form and distribution, in whatever 
posture they might be placed. 

The proportions of the human figure did not continuo ahvays 
the same. During the IVtli and other early dynasties it differed 
from that of the Augustan age of tho X vlllth and 
XfXth} and another change took place under the 
Ptolemies. The chief alteration was in the height 
of the knee from tho ground, which was higher dur- 
ing the XVlIItii and XlXth than in tho ancient and 
later periods. Tlio whole height of the figure in 
bas-reliefs and paintings was then divided into 
nineteen parts ; and the wall having been ruled in 
squares, according to its intended i' 
the parts of it were put in according 
established po.sitionsj the knee, for ii 
falling on the sixth line. But the 
the foot was not, as in Greece, the 
from which they reckoned ; for beinj 
to 8 spaces, it coidd not bo taken as 
of 19 ; tliGugli the lieight of the 
1 might answer for the unit. 

In the paintings of the toinhs ^ 
license was allowed in the representation of subjects relating to priYate life, 
the trado.s, or the manners and occupations of tho people ; and some indica- 
tion of perspective in the position of the figiu’es may occasionally be observed : 
but the attempt was imperfect, and, probably, to an Egyptian eye, unpleas- 
ing j for such is the force of habit, tliat oven where nature is copied, a 
conventional style is sometimes preferred to a more accurate representation. 

In the representation of animals, they appear not to have been restricted 
to the same rigid style j but genius once cramped can scarcely be expected 
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to make any groat effort to i‘isc» or to succeed in the attemjjt; and the same 
union of parts into a. whole, the same preference for prolile, and tlie same stiW 
action, are ohservable in these as in the human figure. Seldom did they 
attempt to draw the face in front, either of men or animals ; and when this 
was done, it fell far short of the profile, and was composed of the same 
juxtaposition of parts. It must, however, be allowed, that in general the 
character and form of animals were admirably portrayed; the parts were 
put together with greater trutlr; and the same conventionality was not 
maintained, as iri the shoulders and otlier portions of the human body. 

The mode of representing men and animals in profile is primitive, and 
characteriatic of tlie Gommoneemeut of art: the first attempts inado by an 
uncivilised people are confined to it; and until the genius of artists bursts 
forth, this style continues to hold its ground. From its simplicity it is 
readily iiuderatood ; the most inexperienced perceive tlio object intended 
to be represented, and no effort is letpiii'ed to comprehend it. Hence it 
is that, though few combinatiojus can be made under such restrictions, those 
few are perfectly intelligible. 

As the wish to record events gave the first, religion gave the second, im- 
pulse to sculpture. Tlio simple pillar of wood or stone, which was originally 

chosen to represent iho deity, iiftcr- 
warda assumed the liuiniin form, 
the noblest image of the power that 
created it ; thougli tlie Ilermce of 
Greece were not, ay sumo have 
thouglit, the origin of statues, but 
were borrowed from the inuininy- 
shaped gods of Fgypt. 

Fmisanias thinks tlmi ‘Mill 
.statues were in ancient tinies oC 
wood, particularly those made in 
Egypt”; but this must have been 
at ft pei’jod so roinoto as to i)(j far 
beyond the known history of tliat 
country ; though it is probable 
tliat when the arts wore in tlicir 
ihfaiiojs the Egyptians wore eon- 
lined to statues of that kind ; and 
they occasionally ercoled wooden 
figurea in tlicir ioinplc.s, oven (ill 
the times of the latter Pharaohs. 

bong after ineii had attempted 
to make out the parts of tho figure, 
statues continued to he very rude ; 
the arms were placed direistly down 
the sidos to the thighs, and tho legs 
„„ V. wi • . ^ Were united together; nor did lliev 

pass beyond bhia imperfect state iu Greece until the age of Daidalu.s. l<^o/- 
ti nately for themselves and for the world, the Greek^wero allowed (o free 

tbSvrfnllnwH^ iigyptians, at tho latest periods, con- 

tinned to follow the imperfect models of Ihcir early artists, and wore forever 

from arrivmg at excellence iu sculpture : and though they made 

taste in afoSrmR of tT though they evinced considerable 

taste in the forms of their vases, their furniture, and even in some arcliitee- 
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tural details, tliey were forever deUciciit in ideal beauty, and in the mode of 
representing the natural jioaitions of the hnmaii figure. 

Ill Egypt, the prescribed automaton character of the figures effectually 
prevented all advancement in the statuary’s art, the limbs being straight, 
without any attempt at action, or, indeed, any indication of life : they were 
really alatnes of tho person they represeiilcd, not the person “living in 
nnirblo” ; in which they differed entirely from those of Greece. No statue 
of a warrior was sculptured in the varied altitudes of attiiclc and defence ; 
no wrestler, no disooholua^ no pugilist exhibited the grace, the vigour, or the 
muscular action of a man ; nor were the beauties, the feeling, and the elegance 
of female forms displayed in stone ; all was made to conform to the same 
invariable modol, which confined the human figure to a few conventional 
postures. 

A sitting statue, wliethcr of n man or woman, was represented with the 
hands placed upon the knees, or hold across the breast ; a kneeling figure 
soniutiincs .sup])ortcd a small shrine or sacred emblem ; 
and when standing, the arms wore placed directly down 
the sides of the Ihigiis, one foot (and that always the 
loft) being adviiucod beyond tho other, as if in the 
atUUule of walking, but without any attempt to soparato 
tho logs. 

"J’bo oldest Egyptian sculptures on all large monu- 
luonls wore in low relief, and, as usual at every period, 
painted (obelisks and everything curved in hard stone, 
some fimercal tablets, and oilier small objects, being in. 
intaglio); and this stylo continued in vogue until the 
Lime of Uainscs II, wlro introduced intaglio very gener- 
ally on large monuments; and ovon his battle scones at 
Kaviuvk and tho Momnoniuin are executed in this man- 
jior. The reliefs wore little raised above tlio level of tho 
wall 5 they had generally a flat surface with tho edges 
softly rnniulcd off, far siirpaasing tlio intaglio in olfectj 
mid It is to bo regretted Unit the best epoch of art, when 
dusigJi and execution wore in their zenith, slioiild have 
abandoned, a style so superior; whicli, too, would have 
improved in proportion Co the advancement of that 
period. 

Intaglio continued to bo genoi’idly employed, until 
tho accession of tlie XXVItli Dynasty, when tlie low 
roliuf WHS again introduced; ami in the monuments of 
Psamthok and Aalunos aro numerous iiistaiices of the 
revival of tho ancient stylo. This was afterwards uni- or fiq v 

vorsally adopted, and a return to intaglio on large monu- 
monts was only occasionally attempted, m the Ptolemaic (Aaor Bwaoio 
and Homan periods. 

After the accession of tho XXVifch Dynasty some attempt was made to 
vovivo tho arts, which bad been long neglected; and independent of the 
patronage of government, tho wealth of iirivate individuals was liberally 
employed in their encouragemont. Public buildings were erected in many 
parts of Egypt, and beautified with rioli aoulpture; tho city of Sais, the 
royal residence of tho Pliaraohs of tliab dynasty, was adorned with the ut- 
most magnilicQiico ; and extensive additions were made to the temples of 
Memphis, and oven to tiioso of tho distant Thebes. 
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The fresli impulse tliua given to art was nob without effect; the sculp- 
tmea of that period exhibit an degaoee and beauty which might even luduco 
Lme to consider them equal to the pi-oduotiona ol an earliei- age ; and in the 
tombs of Aasassit, at Thebes, are many admirable speoimeiw of Egyptian 
art To those, however, who understand the true feeling of this peculiar 
school, it is evident that though in minuteness and niiisli they are descrying 
of the highest ooramendatioii, yet in grandeur of conceptioii and in boldness 
of execution, they fall far sliort of the sculptures of bell and the second 

shill of the Egyptian artists in drawing bold and clear outlines is, 
nerhaps more worthy of admiration than anything connected with tins 
hianchd art; and in no place is the freedom of their drawing more con- 
spicuous than in the figures in the unfinished part of Belaouii) tomb at 
TEebes. Ifc was in the drawing alone tliat they excelled, being totally igiio- 
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rant of the correot mode of colouring a figure; and their painting was not 
ail imitation of naturo, but merely the luirinoiiious combhiatiou of certain 
hues, which they well understood. Indeed, to this clay, the harmony of 
positive colours is thoroughly felt in Egypt mid the East ; and it is strango 
to find the little perception of it in northern Europe, whero theories take 
upon themselves to explain to the mind what the eye has not yet learned, as 
if a grammar could he written befoi*e the language is uiidorsLood. 

Egyptian architecture evidently derived much from the imitation of 
different natural productions, as palm trees and various plants of the 
country; but Egyptian columns were not borrowed from tlio wooden 
supports of the earliest buildings. Columns wore not introduced into 
the interior of their houses until arohitectiire had made very groat prog- 
ress ; the small original temple and the primitive dwolliug oousiatod 
merely of four walls ; and neither the column nor its architrave wore 
borrowed from wooden constructions nor from the house. And tlioiigli 
the architrave was derived in Egypt, as elsewhere, from consU’uctod 
buildings, that member originated h\ the stone beam, reaching from pillar 
to pillar in the temples. And if the square atone pillar was used in the 
quarry, the stone architrave was unknown to the Egyptians until tlioy 
found reason to increase the size of, and add a portico to, thoi]- temples. 
And that the portico was neither a necessary nor an original part of their 
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temples is plainly shown by the smaller sanctuaries being built, even at 
the latest times, without it. Some members of Egyptian architecture, it 
is true, were derived from the woodwork of the primitive house or temple, 
as the overhanging' cornice and the torus that runs up the ends of the walls, 
whicli it separates from the cornice, the former being the projecting roof of 
palm branches, and the other the framework of reeds bound together, which 
secured the mud (or bricks) composing the walls. 

Aa painted decoration preceded sculpture, the ornaments (in later times 
carved in stone) were at first represented in colour, and the mouldings of 
Egyptian monuments were then merely i>ainted on the flat surfaces of the 
walls and pillars. The next step was to chisel them in relief. The lotus 
blossom, the papyrus head, wator-planta, the palm tree, and the head of a 
goddess, were among the usual ornaments of a cornice, or a pillar ; and these 
favourite devices of ancient days contuiued in after times to be repeated in 
relief, when an improved style of art had substituted sculpture for the mere 
painted representation. But when the square pillar liad been gradually con- 
verted into a polygonal shape, the ornamental devices not having room 
enough upon its narrow facottes, led to tlie want and invention of another 
form of column 5 and from tliat time a round sliaft was surmounted by the 
palm-tree capital, ov by the blos-som or the bud of the papyrus, wliich had 
liithoi'lo only boon painted, or roprosonted in relief, upon the flat surfaces of 
a square pillar. Henoo the origin of now orders differing so widely from 
the polygonal column. 

For the capitals the Egyptians frequently selected objects which were 
favourites with thorn, as the lotus and other flowers, and those, as well as 
various animals or their heads, were adopted, to form a cornice, particularly 
ill their houses and tombs, or to ornament fancy articles of furniture and 
of dross. 

In this they oominittod an error, which the Greeks, with a finer perception 
of taste and adaptability, riglitly avoided. These refined people knew that in 
architecture conventional devices had a much more x)leasing effect than objects 
merely copied from nature 5 for, bosidos the moongruily oi an actual reine- 
sentatioii of flowers to compose mouldings and other decoralivo parts of 
avelutecture, the imperfect imitation in au unsuitable material lias a bad effect. 
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Tlio ceilings of Egyptian tomiilea were painted blue and studded with 
stars, to roxircsent the firinaraoiit (as in early European churches) j and. on 
the part over tho coiitral passage, through which the king and the religious 
processions passed, were vultures and other ombleins ; the winged globe 
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iihvaya having its place over the doorways. The whole building, as well as 
its sphinxes and other accessories, were liohly painted j and though a person 
imaceustonied to see the walls of a large building so decorated luigiit suppose 
the effect to be far from pleasing, no one who iindei stands the haniiony of 
colours will fail to admit tlial the arbisla perfectly understood tboir distribution 
and pioper combinations, and that an Egyptian temple was greatly inun-oved 
by the addition of painted scnlptmes. 

Gilding was employed in the decoraiiou o£ some of the ornamental details 
of the building j and was laid on a purple ground, to give it greater ricli- 
neas ; an instance of w'hioli may be seen in the larger temple at Kalabshi, 
in Nuhia. It was sparingly ein2Jlo3'ed, and not allowed to interfere, by an 
undue (quantity, with the effect of the other colours 5 which they Icnew well 
how to introduce in their 2>roper proportions j and such discords as light 
green and abrawheriy-ancVcreain wore carefully avoided. 

The Egyptians showed consklovablc tasJto in the pidicious arraugemout of 
colours for decorative purposes; they occasionally succeeded in form, as in 
the shapes of many of their vases, their furniture, and their ornaments ; and 
they had still greater knowledge of iiroporlion, so necessary for tlioir gigantic 
luoiiiimenta 3 butthougli they knew well how to give to their l)aiUhngH the 
effect of grandeur, vnstness, and diu*abilit3S they hud little idea of t!io beauti- 
ful; and wore far behind 
the Greeks in the appre- 
ciation of form. It is, 
however, rare to find 
any people who oombiiio 
colour, form, and pro- 
portion ; and even tlic 
Greeks oocasionall3’’ 
failed to attain perfec- 
tion in their bcauLifnl 
vases, some of which 
are faulty in the Ivandlut^ 
and the foot. 

Among tlio pecul- 
iarities of Egyptian 
architcotiu'o, one of the 
most important is tho 
studied avoidance of 
Uniformity in the ar- 
rangeiuont of the col- 
umns, and mail}-- of tlic 
details. C)l’ these some 
are evident to tho eye, 
UUINS or Ay Eoypiiam TtMPMr others arc only inionded 

^ , to have an iiifluoneQ on 

the general eftect, and are not perceptible without careful oxaminatioii. 
Ihus the capitals of tlie columns in the great hall at ICarnak are at difforont 
heights, some extending lower down tlie shaft than others ; oYidonlly with 
a view to correct the sameness of symmetrical rejietitiou, and to avoid ialigii- 
uig the sight with too much reguhmty. This is not to bo perceived until 
the eye is brought on a level with the lovver part of the capitals ; and its 
object was only effect, like that of many curved lines introduced in a Greek 
temple, as at the Parthenon. 
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T’>ut the Egyptians often earned their dislilco of uniforinity to an ex- 
tromo, beyond even what is justified by the study of variety. Where they 
avoided that extreme their motive was legitimate ; and it is remarkable 
that they were the first people whose monuments offer instances of that 
divcr-sity so char«acteristio of Saracenic and Gothic arohiteoturo. 

The arch was employed in Egypt at a very early period ; and crude 
brick arches wore in common use in roofing tombs at least as early as 
i\.menhotGp I, in the sixleenlh contnry before our era. And since one was 
discovered one at Thebes bearing Ida name, others have heen found of 
the ago of Tehiitimes III (hia fourth aucceasor) and of Ramses Y. 
It even seems to have been known in tlic timo of the Xlltli Dynasty, judg- 
ing from what appear to be vaulted grauarica at Beni-TTasan.^' 

Egyptian architecture was long a marvel to the later world, since it was 
so tlioi’oiighly overscrolled with strange designs of animals, and gods, and 
symbols that provoked a helpless curiosity. These figures, graceful as 
they wore, were not of mei*oly decorative import. TTioy were less art 
than literature; less literature than chronicle! in a word, they were the 
oliaraotors of a strange system of writing*. 

TIIK HIBR0QLY1*HI08 

n is oxtroinoly difiicult to give in brief space, or, indeed, to give at all, a 
(dear idea of the exact character of this JCgyi)tiau writing, wliioh for ao many 
centuries fascinated, wliilc puxzling, tlie obaorvera, utterly bafdinp’ all their 
olTorts to decipher ii The Egyptians wore the aristocrats of antiquity. It 
IS true tliat the GrcelcH described all non-llclleinc nations as barbarians, but 
it abouid not V)o inforrod from this that the Greeks applied to this teim 
the exact signilioanco it Iiaa como to have in more recent limes. What the 
Greek really accnis to have implied was that the speech of all other nations 
^vas barbarous or unintolligiblo ; but ho by no means regarded all other 
nations as less civilised than liinisolf. To bo sure, he did hold tins atti- 
tude towards Romans, Persians, Scythians and various other contempo- 
rary nations, but ho made an exception in tlio case of the Babylonians, and 
particularly in tho case of tho Egyptians. The latter people, indeed, ho re- 
garded witli something akin to rovorcnce, as a people who could claim an 
ivnti(\uity of civilisation to which Greece could not at all pretend. 

Tho wiso men of Greece, as we have soon, travelled in Egypt and sat at 
tlio foot of tho Egyptian priests. There is nothing to sliow tliai tliey wore 
not received courteously, bub Ihoro are many evidences that they were given 
no more tlian a lialf-lieartcd wolcomo, ami that wliat they gained of Egyp- 
tian loro wa.s but a surface knowledge ; for the Egyptians, like the Greeks, 
rogard(ul all other nations os barbarians, audit would seem that they applied 
this term with the full weight of its modern moaning. To them the Greeks, 
no loss than their other neighbours, were imintoreating parvenus, un\yorthy 
of tho serious regard of an aristocratic people. It is believed that in the 
early day.s all commerce of outside nations with Egypt was as fully interdicted 
as could bo done by Egyptian laws. At a later period tho outsiders made 
forcible intrusion, and, in timo, apparently tho Egyptians became partially 
reconciled to this new order of things. But it wa»s l(?ng before any scholars 
from tlui outer world wore permitted to penetrate tho Egyptian mysteries. 
In particular, we have no ovidenoo that any Greek or Roman of the early day 
over had the slightest oomiirohension of tho true oharuoter of Egyptian 
writing. 
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Listen for example to the strange ^heol■ies of Claudius HSlianua, tlio 
Roman histonan of the tliird century, wlio solemnly explained the liiero- 
glypliics as follows- — to <|uote the quaint diction of a sixteenth century 
translation ; « 

“ BY WHAT CHARACTEltS, PICTURES, AND IMAGES, THE LEARNED EOIP- 
ITANS EXrilBSSED THE MYSTBBIES OP TIIHIll MINUES 

“When they would signifio wralho and fury, they sot downe the imago of 
a Lyon. When they would signiac iaike, they set downe the figure of a 
ioung. When they would sigmfte fleshly pleasure, they set down the nuinhor 
of XVI. When they would signifie lerning, tJiey set donai the picture of 
Dew dropping from the clowdes. By a Kat they inoane destruction. By a 
Flye, they incane shamelesnes. By the Ant running into the Ooriio, they 
jneane provision. By a maax walking in water without a hed, they incane 
a thing unpossible. By a swarme of Bees following the maisier Bee, they 
signifie obedient subjects. By a man hiding his privy inonibci’S with his 
hands, they meane Temperance. By the lloures of Poppy, they signilie 
sicknea. By an armed man sliooting in a Bowc of sLoole, they inoivno 
Rebellion. By an Eagle flying against the Sun, tliey mcano windy weather. 
By an Owle slaiidiug iippon a tree, tlicy sigiiifio death. By a Lace tycd in 
many knots, they meane mutual Love. By Bookes and Scrowlos, they nieano 
Auucientiies. By a Ladder set against a Castle wall, they incaiio a soodgo 
about a Town or a Fortrease. By a Mule, they signifie a Woman witli a 
barraiii woiube. By a Sfole, they mcano blindnosse. By a Lapwing sitting 
uppon a Cluster of Grapes, they moiino a plentiful ViiiLago. By a Scoiitrc 
and an eye on the top thereof looking dowuwavdo, they meauo power and 
polisie. By a Spindle ful of tlired broken of from the Distaf, they inoan 
the shortnes of mans life.” e 

This is very absurd, yet nothing more rational was known of the subject 
in classical times. The very name which the Greeks supjiliod to the strange 
Egyptian script shows their ignorance of it. They called it hieroglyphics, 
from Ispof, sacred, yXij(f}€iVy to carve, implying their belief that tliis writing was 
purely of a sacred character, which, it is now well known, is by no moans tlie 
case. It would seem as if in the later day, when, after the doulh of Alexan- 
der, Egypt came under the rule of the Macodouimi Ptolemioa, there must 
have been Greeks who acquired a knowledge of the Egyptian writing, just as 
there were undoubtedly Egyptians who learned Greek. Yet the number of 
these was probably more limited than one might suppose, for the Greelcs 
were the Freuolimeii of antiquity ; imbued with a revorential love of tlicir 
own language, they were little given to acquiring any other. Even so, it 
would seem that there must have been, here and thoro, an inquiring niiiHl, 
which would take up the study of the liieroglyphics and ferret out thoir 
secrets under the guidance of Egyptian tutors j but if such tlioro wore, few 
records of their accomplishments have come down to us, and none at all that 
can serve to give the slightest clew to the true character of the strange 
inscriptions. 

About the beginning of our era, Egypt having become a Roman province, 
all its personal life was stamped out. Tlio Inovoglypluc language was no 
longer written or read. Long before that, tlie language of the people bad 
been greatly modified from its ancient purity, and in the day of Egypt’s 
greatness it was only the scholarly few, chiefly the priests, who could read 
and write the language. Nowthe speech became still further modilied, until 
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finally^ through the slow mutations of time> modern Coptic lias developed as 
its linoal descQndnnb. Tn the early days, lioivever, — x>i'ohably before the time 
of tho oldest extant rcoorda, — the original picture writing, or hieroglyphics 
proper, had been modified into a sort of ruiinmg script, which the Greehs 
called hieratio 5 and this again had undergone another modification some four 
or five Gonturiea before our era, in the development of a script, called enchorial 
or deinotie, wliicli in tho day of tho Ptolemies represented the language of 
the Egyptian people. But after the comjdeto disruption of Egypt under tlie 
Homans, the hieratic and demotie forms of the writing, as well as tlie hiero- 
glyphics proper, ceased to be employed ; and presently, as has been said, all 
three forms became quite unintelligible to any irerson living. From that 
time on, until the early days of tho nineleeiith century, the records of Egypt, 
preserved so numerously on tlicir monuments, on the papyrus rolls and 
inmnmy-cabQH, wore a closed book. No man lived, during this period, in 
Egypt or out of Egypt, who did more than effect the crudest guess at tlie 
meaning of this strange writing. 

Eor somotluiig like two tlioiisand ycai*8 the Egyptian language was a dead 
language in tlie fullest senso of tlie term, and the records, locked imperishably 
in ilio luoroglyplnos, seemed likely to Jiold their mysterious secret from the 
prying minus of all geiioration.s of men. But then, in the early days of the 
ninetooiiLh century, tho key wa.s unexpectedly found, and, to the delight of 
the scholarly world, tlie Egyptian Pancloru box was opened.® 


Tllli IlIDDLl'3 Olj' THIS SPHINX 

This caino about through a study of tlio famous Rosetta stone, nn Egyp- 
tian luoiiumeut now prosorved in tho British hfuaeum. On this stone three 
sots of insoi'iptioiJH arc recorded. Tho upper one, occupying about a 
fourth of tho surface, is a pictured scroll, mado up of chains of those strange 
outlines of serpouts, hawks, lions, and so on, wbioli are recognised, even % 
tho least initiated, aa liioroglyphios. TJio luiddlo iiiscriptiun, imide up of 
lines, angles, and half-pictures, ouo might suppose to be a sort of abbreviated 
or shorthand hieroglyphic. It is called tho enchorial or demotic character. 
Tlio third, or lower, inscription is maiiifoslly Greek. It is now known that 
these tlu'oe inscriptions arc renderings of tho same message, and that this 
messago is a “ doereo of tlio Priests of Memphis conferring divine honours 
on I’tolcmy V, Epiphivncs, King of Egypt, n.c. 195.” 

This sLoiio was found hy tJio Fronoh in 1798 among the ruins of Fort 
Si. Julian, near the Rosetta mouth of tlie Nile. It passed into tho Imnds of 
the British by tho treaty of Alexandria, and wati deposited in tlio British 
hluHouin in tlio year 1801. 

Tlio value of tho llosotla stone depended on the fact that it gave promise, 
even when originally inspected, of furnishing a key to the centuries-old 
uiystory of tho iiioroglyplnes. For two ihousmid yeais tho secret of these 
strange markings had been forgotten. Nowhere in the world — quite as 
little in Egypt as olsowhoro — hiul any man tho .slightest clue to their 
meaningj there were even those who doubled whether these droll piobur- 
ings really had any specific meaning, questioning whetlicr they were not 
merely vague ayuihols of esotorio reKgioua import and nothing more. 
And it was the Rosetta stone that gave tlio answer to these doubters, 
and restored to the world a lost language and a forgotten literature. 

The trustees of tlio Biltish hlusenm recognised that tlie problem of the 
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Rosetta atone was one on wliieh the scientists of tlio world might well 
exhaust their ingenuity, and tliey promptly published to the world a care- 
fully lithographed copy of the entire inscription, so that foreign scholarship 
had equal opportunity with British to try to solve the riddle. How dilli- 
cult a riddle it was, even with this key iu hand, is illnsiriited by the fact 
that, though sehohira of all nations hroiight their ingenuity to bear iqjon it, 
noLliiiig more was acoomphshed for a dozen years than to give authority to 
three or foiu’ guoases regarding the nature of the upper insoviptions, whicli, 
as it afterwards proved, were quite iucorrcct and altogether misleading. 
This ill itself is sufficient to show that ordinary scholarship might have 
studied the Rosetta atone till the end of time without getting far ou 
tho track of Us secrets. The key was there, but to apply it required 
the inspired insight — that is to say, tho shrewd guessing power — of 
genius. 


The man who undertook the task liad perhups the keenest scientific imag- 
ination and the most versatile profundity of knowledge of liis generation. 

one is tempted to say, of all generations. For ho was none other than ilic 
extraordinary Dr. Thomas Young, the demonstrator of the vibratory mituro 
of light. 

Young had his attention called to the llosotta stone by accident, and Ids 
usual rapacity for knowledge at once led him to speculate as to tlio posBil»le 
aid this tri-lmgual inscription might give in the solution of Egyptian prob- 
leuis. Resolving at once to attempt the aohition liimself, lie sot to work to 
learu Coptic, which was rightly believed to roproseiit the uoarowt existing 
approach to tlie ancient Egyptian language. His amazing facility in the 
acquisition of languages stood him in such good stead that witlnn a year of 
lus first efforts he had mastered Coptic, had assured himself that tho ancient 
Egyptian language was really similar to it, and had oven miulo a tentative 
attempt at the translation of tho Egyptian scroll. Ilis re.sulLs wore only 
teutaiive, to bo sure. Yet they constituted tlic very boginnings of our 
knowledge regarding the meaning of hiovoglyplucs. Just ho^v far they 
carried, has been a aubjoot of anient controversy ever since. Not that there 
is any doubt about the specific facts; rvhat is questioned is tlie exact impor- 
tance of these facts, hor rt is undoniublo tliat Young did not oouqfioto and 
discoverv, and, as always in such mutters, tlioro is opportunity 
for difierence of opinion as to the share of credit due to each of the workers 
who entered into the discovery. 


v-y ino ttuiiioi-uiies uiuy ayinnoiic ; tnul piural num- 

bers are represented by repetition; r4) that numerals are roprciscnted by 
ciasiies ; (o; that hieroglyphics may read either from the right or from tho 
iett, but always from the direction in which the unimiilfl and liunnui figuros 
lace ; (b) that proper names are surrounded by a graven oval ring, inaldng 
what he called a cartouche; (7) tliat tho cartouches of the preserved por- 
tion of the Rosetta stone stand for the uamo of Ptolemy alono: ffi) that 
the presence of a female figure after such cartouches, in other inscriptions, 
alw.Y« denotes the female sex; (9) that within the cartouches the hiero’ 
Kh?r pJionetio value, either alplmbobic or syl- 

value ^ ^ ^ several different characters may have the same plionetie 


nf D"- out in tho oaoo 

of fouiteon characters, representing nine sounds, six of which arc accoptod 
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to-day a« correctly representing the letters to which he ascribed them, and 
the three others as being correct regarding their essential or consonantal 
element. It is clear, therefore, that he was on the right track thus far, and 
on tlie very verge of complete discovery. Rut, unfortunately, he failed to 
Lako the noxt step, which Avould have been to realiao that the phonetic values 
given to the characters within tlie cartouches were often ascribed to tliern 
also when used in the general text of an inscription ; in other words, that 
tlie use of an alpluibet was not confined to proper names. This was tlie 
great .secret whicli Young missed, but which his French successor, Jean 
Frangois Olmmpollion, working on the foundation that Young had laid, was 
enabled to ferret out. 

Young’s initial studies of the Rosetta stone wore made in 1814 j liis later 
publications boro date of 1819. OlianipolUoii’a first annoiiiicement of results 
ciimo in 1822; hia second and more important one in 1824, By this time, 
through .study of the oavlouchea of other inseviptions, he had made out almost 
tlie oomplote alpliahet, and the “Riddle of the Spliinx ” was practically solved. 
He proved that the Egyptians liad developed a relatively complete alphabet 
(mostly iiogleotiii^ the vowels, as early Semitic alphabets did also) centuries 
before tlio Plumiioiaiia wore heard of in history. Wliut relation this alphabet 
boro to the Fheeuioian, wo shall have occasion to ask in another connection; 
for the moment it sulficos to know tJiat tlieso strange pictures of the Egyptian 
scroll arc really letters. 

Even this atatoniont, however, must in a measure be modified. Tlieso 
piotiu'os are lottors and soinolhing more. Some of them are purely alpha- 
uotioal in character, and .some are symbolic in another way. Some oharae- 
tors ropi'Gsent syllables. Others sbiiud sometimes as more representatives 
of snuiids, and again, in a more extended sense, as representatives of things, 
Hiioh an all hiorogiyphic.s doubtless were in the beginning. In a word, this 
is an alpluibet, but not a perfected alphabet such as modern nations are 
accuHtomod to ; henoo the enormous dilficullies and complications it presented 
to ilio early investigators. 

Oluiinpolliou (lid not live to clear up all the mysteries of the hieroglyphics. 
Ills work was lalcen up and cxtoiidod by his pupil Rosselini, and in pnr- 
ticulur by Richard Loii.sius in Germany; followed by M. Uonouf, and by 
Samuel Birch, of the British Mu.soum, and more recently by such well- 
known EgypLologiHt.s as MM. Musporo, Mariotte, and Chabas, in France ; 
l)rs. llrugsoh, Moyer, and Erinan in Gerinanyi Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, 
the proHont head of the Department of Oriental Antiquities at the British 
Muhouiu, and IT'ot'essor W. M. 1‘Tiiidei‘S Petrie. But the work of later 
investigators has been largely one of exhumation and translation of records, 
niilior than of finding methods. 

Lot IIS now turn more specifically to tho writing itself. A glance shows 
that tho objects delineated are, as might be expected, those which were 
familiar to the people tliat originated the writing. Here we see Egyptian 
hawlc.s, sorpouts, ibises, and the like, and tho human figure, depicted in the 
crude yet graphic way oiiaracteristic of Egyptian art. But in addition to 
tlioso familiar figures there are numerous eouveiitionalised designs. The.sc 
also, there is reason to beliovc, woro originally representations of familiar 
obj(icts, but, for oouvoiiieiicQ of rendermg, the pictures have been supplanted 
by coiivoiilionaliscd designs. It is now known that this writing of the 
Ii]g'yp(;iana was of a most oxtraordimuy compound character. Part of its 
jiictiiros are used as direct representations of the objects presented. But 
lot us oxaniino some examples : 
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mat 


eye. 




mauL eyes. 



i p<^ 


u 


birds. 


But, again, tlie picture of an object may stand for some idea symboliaed 
by that object, thus becoming au ideograph, as in tlio following instances : 


-da soul 


Hero tlio aacrcd ibis or the snored bull symbolises tlio sonl. Tlio bee 
stands for honey, the eyes for the verb “to see.” 

Yet again the Egyptian pictures may stand neither as pictures of things, 
nor afl ideographs, but as having the phowetio value of a syllablo. 





pa 


the nieii to 

pet Ihe sky or heaven . 



yfi to prorect 



male. 


Such syllabic signs ma3f bo used oitlior singly, as above, or in ooinbination, 
as we shall see illustrated, in a moment. 

But one other stage of evolution is possible ; namely, the nso of sigiivS 
with a purely alpUabetioal significnncc. The Egyptians made this atop also, 
and their strangely congloinorate writing jnahe.s use of the following ulphahot ; 

(|^ Dp 

AAAAM«r C:>or TonO t. fj] A Q X CWi) (TJa 

^9 ^/L c::^^ "jj, g=:3 

In a word, then, the Egyptian writing lias fwissed through all tho stages of 
development, from, the purely pictorial to tho alphabetical, butwith this atrango 
qu.alificafcion-- tiiat while advancing to the later stages it retains the iiso of 
^iG crude earlier forma. As Canon Taylor has graphically phrased i(, the 
Egyptian wilting is a completed struoturo, but one from which tho scaffold- 
ing has not been removed. 

The next step would liave been to remove tlio now uaeloas acaffolding, 
leaving a purely alphabetical writing ns the completed structure. Looking 
at the matter from the modern standpoint, it seems almost incredible llmt so 
intelligent a people ns the Egyptians should have failed to make this advaime. 
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Yet tlie facits stand, that as early as the time of the Pyramid Builders, say 
4000 years b.c., the Egyptians had made the wonderful analysis of sounds 
witliout which the invention of an alphabet would be impossible. They had 
set aside certain of their hieroglyphic symbols and given them alphabetical 
flignilicance. They had leaamed to write their words with the use of this 
alphabet ; and it would seem aa if, in the course of a few generations, they 
must come to see how unnecessaiy was the cruder form of picture writing 
which this alphabet would naturally supplant; but in point of fact they 
never did come to a rcalmation oi this seemingly simple proposition. Gen- 
eration after generation, and century alter century, they continued to use 
tUoir same cumbersome, complex writing, and it remained for an outside na- 
tion to prove that an alphabet pure and simple was capable of fulfilling all 
the oouditions of a written laugnage. 

Thus in praolico tliere is found in the hieroglyphics the strangest combi- 
nation of ideographs, syllabic signs, and alphabetical signs or true letters, 
usod together indiscriminaiely. 

It waS] for example, not at all unusual after spelling a word syllabically 
or alphabetically to introduce a figure giving the idea of the thing intended, 
and thou ovou to .supplonient tlii-s with a so-called determinative sign or 
figure : 


^ css 

/VMM 



qettm monkey 



cavalry. 



wings. quadmpette. 


Hero inonhoy, ia spelled out in foil, but the picture of a monkey 

is added as a dctormimitivo j second, <je.nxi, cavalry, after being spelled is 
iiiatlo unoquivocal by Iho introduotion oi a picture oi a horse ; tnivi, tewati, 
wings, though sjiollod olaboratoly, lias pictures of wings added ; and fourth, 
tdiv, quadrupeds, after being spelled, has a picture of a quadruped, and 
then the picturcj of a hide, wliicli is llio usual dotormiimtivo of a quadruped, 
followed by three dashes to imUcato the plural number. 

These dutoriniiiativca aro in themselves so interesting, as illustrations of 
tiui association o[ ideas, that it is worth while to add a tow more examples. 
The word pet, which siguifies “heaven,” and which has also the meaning 
“up” or “oven,” is rcprosonloil primarily by Avhat may bo supposed to be a 
coiivoiitinniilised pioturo of tlio covering to the oartli, But this picture 
usod as a dctcrminatiYe is curiously modified in the expression of other 
ideas, as it symbolises “ovoning” when a closed flower is added, and “night” 
when a star hangs in the sky, and “raiu or tempest” -when a sevioB oi 
zigzag lilies, which by thomsolves represent water, are appended. 

evening. darkness. 

fier^ night. 
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As aids to memory such pictures are obviously of advantage, but this 
advantage, in the modern view, is outweighed by the oumbrousness of the 
system of writing ns a whole. 

Why was such a complex system retained ? Chiefly, no doubt, because 
the Egyptians, lilce all other highly developed peoples, were conservatives. 
They held to their old method after a better one had been invented, just as 
half the Western world to-day holds to an antiquated system of weights and 
measiirea after a far simpler system of decimals lias been introduced. But 
this inherent conservatism was enormously aided, no doubt, by the fact that 
the Egyptian language, like the Chinese, has many words that have a varied 
significance, making it seem necessary, or at least highly desirable, either to 
spell such words with different signs, or, luiviiig spelled them in the same 
way, to introduce the varied determinatives. 

Here are some examples of discrimination betwocii words of llio same 
sound by the use of different signs : 


9 


h po- 

fhe. 

III III III 

^ pa 

house. 

i 

paut 

company. 

J^e ! 



cycle. 


nine. 


good. 


Here, it will be observed, exactly the same expedient is adopted wldoh 
we still retain when wo discriminate between words of the same sound by 
different spelling, as, to, two, too j whole, hole; througli, throw, etc. 

But the more usual Egyptian method was to resort to dotoriuinativoH 5 
tlie results seem to us most extraordinary. After what has boon said, tlio 
following examples will explain themselves : 


to open. an shrine. 


I “rt appearooce. 
shaved 





lighl'ness. 
un to pull out hair 


Do 

S=^ pet 


□ a 


fhe sky. 

P=9l 31^ 


□ o 


pet 


C~3 

to see. 


I heaven a eorll!. 

pet heaven earfhaheJI. 

peC open out, 

^J\ \ to extend.. 


Q pet a kind of unguent. 
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It goes ’without saying that the great mass of people in Egypt were 
never able to write at all. Had they been accustomed to do so, the Egyp- 
tians would have been a nation of artists. Even as the ease stands, a remark- 
able number of men must have had their artistic sense considerably 
developed, for the birds, animals, and human figures constantly presented on 
their hieroglyphic scrolls are drawn with a degree of fidelity which the 
average European of to-day would certainly find far beyond his skill. 

LITEllATURE 

The lltorary remains of Egypt have come to us through two channels, 
one of these being the iiisoriptions on walls and monuments, to which 
reforeiiGQ has just been made, and the other the papyrus rolls that 
constituted books proper. Of coimo the main body of the monumental 
inacripLiona can only by courtesy be said to belong to the literature of 
the country. For the most part they are records of political and religious 
affairs such as hardly conio within the domain of literature. On the other 
hand, there are certain examples of a wove distinctly literary oharactev. 

Olio of the moat important illustmtions of this class of insoription is a 
poem which recounts certain of tlio deeds of llamsos the Great, in par- 
ticular tlio great figlit which tliis monarch made against the Kheta or 
Hittitca. Wo have quoted it in the chapter devoted to Ramses II. 
There aro other monumental inscriptions lliat have a purely historical 
oharaotor, inasmuch as they give lists of names of the kings of the 
various dynasties. Unfortunately, no one of these chronological inscrip- 
tions ia ooniploto. Tlie saino is true of the most important historical 
document on papyrus — n document known as the Turin paj^yrus because 
it is prosorvod in tlio ninsoum in that city. It is worth noting, however, 
that tlio.so chronological lists, ns far ns they go, tend to support the list of 
Blnnotho, to which toferouco has previously been made. These lists of 
Mnnotlio, it will bo tcoalled, have come down to us only through certain 
excerpts made by Jo.sophus and others, the original work having been lost 
in its Giitlrciy. But a comparison of these lists at ssoond-hand with the 
original Egyptian documents has shown, as Professor Petrie remarks, what 
a real history the work of Manetho must have boon, and ho\Y great a depri- 
vation its loss is to the modern historian. 

Tlie papyrus rolls on which most of the literary remains of Egypt are 
inscribed uro triio books. The book of folded leaves is a comparatively 
inodorn iiivcntioii. Throughout antiquit)’-, including the classical times, 
the roll constituted the only form of book in use, unless, indeed, we 
inchulo waxen tablets, wliich aro hardly to ho considered books in the 
proper senso of the word ; at least it is not known tliafc they were ever 
used for the transcription of lengthy works to be placed on sale, though 
it is probable tliat authors used them, at least for the rough drafts of their 
compositions. It is well known that in later classical times the parchment 
roll caino to be substituted for the roll of papyrus, though the latter held 
its own for a long time, and was still employed exceptionally in the Middle 
Ages ; but the old Egyptian ijarchmciit was unknown, and though inscrip- 
tions were sometimes made on pieces of linen, the regular material for book- 
making was papyrus. 

The papyrus shoot was made by gluing together pieces of the outer rind 
ov bark of the stem of tlie papyrus plant, those pieces being placed in two 
layers and dried under pressure. The sheets of papyrus wore from six or 
— voi/. r. 8 
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eight to about fourteen inches in wifUh, and were often many feet in length. 
The inscription, made with iv roed pen, not altogether unlike a modern quill, 
WHS written in columns at right angles to the lengtli of the papyrus sheet, 

these columns being of varying width, but usually of a size convonient for 

the scribe in writing and for tho reader. If we may jndgo from a statue 
that has been preserved, the scribe at work sat with his foot crossed lilco 

a modem tailor. Papy- 
rus is, of course, a very 

fragile and perishable 
substance ; tliorefore it is 
only in tlie dry olinmto 
of Bgypt that documents 
of this nature are likely 
to be preserved. Thanks 
to the unusual atnioa- 
pbere of Egypt, however, 
large inunbors of thoso 
cloQumeufs Jiava come 
down to Us, some of 
them dating from tho 
third nhllcnniiun u.c. 
These doounieiiis repre- 
sent various classes of 
literature. Of lustoricnl 
writings, tho most impor- 
tant is tho Turin papy- 
rus, already roforrocl to. 
A still more anoiout docu- 
ment is known ns the 
Piisso papyrus, being 
named after its discov- 
erer, Priaso d’Avonno. 
It is virtually a aorica of 
essay.s conUiining moral 
.. ^ . , proQOpta and diaaerta- 

tions on the art of right living. Aside from Us contents, this particular 
papyrus roll unusual interest because it shows iia tlio liioratie writing 
01 the Egyptians in its oldest known form, tho hiovatio character belnu a 
much modified cursive form of hiorogjyplnc siinpliflod in tho intcroat of 
rapid writing. It wa,s believed by the French philologist, Do Itougo, tliat 
tlna hiei'iitio oharaeter foi-med tho basis o£ tho tlioJuioiaa alphabet, and a 
arge miinbeT of scholars liave accepted tin's conciusioii, ivhioli, lunvoyor is 
nmv aceniinely about to be abaiuloned. Other essays of the Effyiilians, on 
mirnWs^^^^ mathematical subjects, have been preserved in ooiisidorahlo 

There is yet another form of literary production that ia uhuiulanllv 
represented among the papyrus documents. This is the religious work 
0/ i>c«d, a book that u^s subatantially the Jhblc of 
of which iu whole or in part arc stiU Ui 
/7 7)*^ j - additional interest attaches to nuiny Gopies of the JiooJc of 
he Deiid in the fact that pictures are introduced to illusirala tho nnrraLivo 

111 pomt of fact, as these documenta prove, it is an art that wna pracLised by 








&TAnui5 or A Si'iiiBi: (Fimt Uynas-i’y) 
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the ancient Egyptians more than t>yo thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era. 

Erora a purely litovary standpoint, the most important remains preserved 
on papyrus are the various more or less perfect copies of romances and of 
poems. TJie romances arc somewhat of tho character of what wo should 
call fairy talcs, tliougli cloraents of realism are not lacking in some of them ; 
and tiio poems inchulo love songs and other lyrics. It is extremely difficult 
to judge tlie artistic morita of productions in so alien a tongue, and it has been 
noted by Egyptologists that certain recitals were apparently very popular in 
Egypt) tho inorits of which arc lost upon the Jiiodeni interpreter, because 
even the greatest of inodorii studciils can hardly claim a degree of pro- 
ficiency in tho language that siifilceH for the appreciation of the niceties of 
usage. There arc (sertain of the tales ami poems, however, which in point 
of Gonooption, thought, and construction must bo admitted to have con- 
.spicuous merit,’ oven when judged by modern standards. 

As soon as the talcs of ancient Egypt had licon vccoveYed in sufficient 
number to allow .some idea of its popular Uteraturo, it was seen that stories 
of travel and adventure formed a considorablo portion. 13ut for a long time 
no talc of tho soa oaino to light. In fact, it seemed doubtful that such a one 
existed. Tlui Greek and liatin writings constantly reiterate tho statement 
that tho Egypfcmns regarded the sea us impiiro,aud that none would venture 
nu it of his own will, and uiiou this authority modern investigators had n 
well-formod theory tlmt Egypt never liad a navy or native sailors. 

To them Qneun llatshcpsu’s voyage.s of exploration and tho naval vic- 
tories of UaiusQs III woro tho deeds of lured Phcnuiciaiis. But the dis- 
oovery of a tale at St. Polersburg — a talo which takes us far back to 
tho XII til Dynasty, boforo any Pliceniciun.y had yet appeared on the shoro.s 
of tlio Mediterranean, or Egypt had any thought of Syrian conqiiosb — 
tends (.0 upset tluiso old ideas, and lead, ua to the belief that the sailorfi 
whom Pharaoh sent for tho perfume.s and good.s of Arabia were native born 
Egyptians. 

The talc of The Castaway was discovered in tho Imperial Ilennitago Mu- 
seum at St. Petersburg liy M. Golonischeff in 1880. No one kno^YB where 
the papyrus was found, or 3iow it got in Russia, or even came to be in tho 
Ilerinitugo I\Iuscum. It 1ms takoii its i>hico as a classic of the Xlltli 
Dynasty, us tliat of tho Tiw Brothers is of tho XIXth. 

On lavadiug it, one immediately Uiiiiks of Sindhad the ^S'nifor, except that 
the acvponts it was Sindbad’s fortune to moot were far from being tho 
amiahlo creatures described by tho Egyptian sailor. Tliero is, indeed, no 
veiy good reason to consider tho famous talo of tlio Thousand and One Nights 
as a moilern version of Iho Ifigyptian luirmlivo. Tho sailors’ love for the 
reeitiil of marvoUou.s advonturo is loo natural, too far -spread, for us to fasten 
tlic one upon tlio otlicr. 

Tlio talo of The Castaway sceui.s clearly to he a theological idea dressed 
up in romance 1‘orin. Tho mystorious island is tho Isle of the Double, i.e. 
I ho home of <lcad souls, and the serpent is its guardian. The voyage describes 
the long journey to tho otlier world — that trip on the mysLevious western 
R(‘a, ami tho final roacliing of tho homo of tlie soul. The basic conception of 
tho whole thing i.s typically Eg3'plinji. Perhaps our estimate of Egyptian 
lilcratviro cannot bo completed better than by the presentation of the actual 
fiOxt of this I'oraanco. Onr version is from G. Magporo’s rendering of 
M. Goleni.schofT’s translation of tho origimd papyrus in tho ImpGrial Hermit- 
ago hluscum, St. Petersburg." 
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THE CASTAWAY : A TALE OP THE TWELFTH DYNASTY 

Tlie learned attendant said : “ Rejoice thy heart, 0 my cliief, for we 
have just roiiclied the fatherland; after having manned the jirow of Uio 
ship and worked tho oars, Iho prow has grazed the sand. All our men 
are rejoicing and embracing each other, for if others beside ourselves have 
come safely home, nob a man among us ia missing, and, moreover, we liavo 
gone to the farthest limits of Uauat, and have crossed the regions of 
Senmut. Here we are returned in peace, and here we are bade in our 
fatherland. Listen, 0 my cliief, for if thou dost not upliold me, I have no 
support. ‘Wash thee, pour water over thy hands, then go, address thyself 
to Plmraoh, and may thy heoxi preserve thy speech from confusion, for if 
a man’s mouth may save him, on tho other hand, his words may oauso his 
face to be covered over;^ act according to the impulse of thy heart, and 
anything thou mayest say will put me at ease. 

“How I shall relate to thee wliat happened to me personally. I set out 
for tliQ mines of Honhem, and went to sea in a ship one hundred and fifty 
cubits long and forty wide, with one hundred and fiHy of tho best sailors in 
the land of Egypt, men who had seen heaven and nartli, and wliose hearts 
were stouter than those of lions. They had foretold that the wind would 
not be unfavourable, or tliat we would have none at all; but a gust of wind 
sprang up ns soon as we were on tho deep, and as we approaclied the shore, 
the breeze freshened and stirred the waves to a height of eight cubits. As 
for myself, I seized a plank, but tho rest perished, without one remaining. 
A wave of tho sea throw me upon an island after I liad spent throe days 
with no other companion than my own heart. I lay down to rest in a 
thioket, and darkness enveloped me; then I employed my legs in search 
of something for ini’ moirth. / foand figs and g/apes and many kiiicJs of 
fine vegetables, berries, nuts, melons of all kinds, fish, birds, — nothing was 
lacking. I satisfied my hunger, and threw away the surplus of what I liad 
gathered. I dug a ditch, lit a fire, and prepared a sacrifice to the gods. 

“ Suddenly I heard a voice like thunder, caused, as I believed, by a wave 
of the sea. The trees trembled, tho earth shook; I uncovered my face, and 
saw that a serpent was approaching. Ho was thirty cubits long, witli a 
beard that hung down for over two cubits ; his body was ns if incrustod 
with gold on a colour of lapis lazuli. Ho planted himself before me, 
opened his mouth, and while I remained dumbfounded before liim, he said: 

“ ‘ Wliat has brought theo, what has brought tlieo, little one, what has 
brought thee ? If thou delayest to toll mo what lias brought thee to this 
isle, I will make thee know what thou art; either thou ahalt disappear liko 
a flame, or thou shalt tell me something I never before have hoard, and 
which I knew not before.’ Then ho seized me in hi.s mouth, carried mo 
to his lair, and laid me down unharmed; I was safe and sound and whole. 

“Then he opened his mouth, and while I remained spoechlosH before 
him, lie said, ‘ What has brought thee, what has brought theo, little one, to 
this isle which is in tho .sea and whose slioros are in the midst of tho 
waves ? ’ 

“ 1 replied with arms hanging low before him.^ I said : ‘ I embarked for 

1 Possibly an allusion to tlie c^tom of coveiing tlio faces of crliiilnals whllo they wore lioliig 

led to the scaffold. Lho order, " Cover hla face,” was equivalent to a condemnation M Mas- 

M.no. 

» This l3 the attiUulB in which llie monuments lepreseut suppliants or inferiors before their 

nifl Qt O.ra j\1 i er>v T>f \ . 
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the mmea, by Phariioh’s ovder, in a ship owe hundred and fifty cubitis long 
and forty wide. It was mmiiied by one hundred and fifty of the best 
sailors of the land of Egypt, who had seen heaven and earth, and whose 
hearts were stouter than those of tlie gods. They liad declared that the 
wind would not be unfavourable, or even that there would bo none at all, 
for each one of them surpassed his compauious in the prudence of his heart 
and tlie strength of his arms, suul I, I yielded to them in nothing; but a 
storm arose while we wero on tlie deep, and as we approached the shore the 
gale still freshened and threw up the waves to a lieiglit of eigJit cubits. 
As for myself, I seized a plank, but the rest on the ship perished and not 
one remained with me during three days. And now here I am with thee, 
for I was oast on this isle hy a wave of the sea.’ 

“TheroLipoii he said to mo: ‘hear not, lear not, little one, let not thy 
face show sorrow. If thou art here with me, it is because God has let tliee 
hvo. ’Ihs ho who has brought thee to the Isle of the 13ouble, whore nothing 
is laclciug, and which is (illod with all good things. Behold ; thou shalt 
pass inoiiLh after inontli hero until thou hast stayed four months in this 
i.sle, then a slup shall come from thy country with sailors ; thou luayest then 
depart with thorn to thy country and thou shalt die in tliy native oity. 
fjQt us talk and bo happy ; whosoever enjoys chatting can support misfor- 
tune 5 let me tell thee wluit there is on this island. I am here surrounded 
l)y my brothers and cliildron, togotlioi* wo are sovonty-fivo serpents, oliildren 
and rotainors, without including a young girl whom Fortune sent mo, on 
whom the fire of heaven fell and burnt to ashe.s. As for thee, if thou art 
strong and thy heart ia patient thou slialt yet press tliy children to thy 
lieart and oinbraco thy wife ; thou shalt again beliold thy houso, and best 
of all thou shall roach thy country and be among thy people.’ Then ho 
liowed to mo and 1 touoliod tlio ground before him. *Now tliis is what I 
have to toll thco on thus subject, 1 shall describe thee to Pharaoh and 3nake 
thy greatness known to him. I shall send thee paint and oifertory per- 
Cumos,^ poiimdos, cinnamon, and incense employed in the temples, the Icind 
that is offorod to the gods. I shall also tell all that, thanks to thee, I was 
enabled to see, and the whole nation loget.hci* shall give thee tlmnks. For 
thee I shall slay asses in sacidUco. 1 wiall pluck buds for theo, and send 
ships to thco llllod with all the marvels of Egypt, as if to a god, friend of 
men in a distant country wliich mon know not.’ 

“ llo smiled at what I said on account of what was on his heart, and 
said : ‘'Uliou art not rich in ossoncos, for all that thou hast enumerated 
unto me is naught after all but inconso, while 1, 1 am lord of the land of 
Punt, and thoro have I plenty of essences. But the offertory perfume of 
which thou spoake.st of sending me is not plentiful in this isle; but when 
once thou loavest it, never shalt thou eeo it again, for it shall bo changed 
into waves.’ 

“ And beliold the ship appeared as he had predicted. I perched myself 
upon a high tree to try to uistinguiali who wore on it. I hastened to tell 
him the nows, but found that ho know it already; and he said to me, ‘ Good 
journoy, good journey homo, little oiio, let thine oye.s rest upon thy chil- 
dren, and may thy name remain fair in thy city — tiiose aro my wishes for 
thee.’ Then I bent before him with low-hanging arms, and ho gave me 
presents of essences, offertory perfume, pomade, cinnamon, thuya, sapan 
.wood, powdered antimony, cypress, oitlinary incense in great quantity, 

’ /lalcoim wfts oiio of tlio sovon cauonioal oils wiiiob were offorod to tlio gods and departed 
epii'ila during Bftcrlllco, — Masi’Eko. 
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elepliaiita’ teeth, gTeyhounds, baboons, green monkeys, anti all kinds of good 
and precious thing's. I pub all on board the ship that had conic, and pros- 
trating myself, I offered linn worship. Ho said to me, ‘ lieliold, thou slialt 
arriye in thy country after two months, thou slialt piess thy cliildron to tli}'^ 
heart and iliou shalL he in thy tomb.’ And after that I went down to 
the shore towards the .ship and called to the sailois on boiird. I gave thanks 
on tlie shores to the lord of the isle as well as to those who lived upon it. 

“'When we had come, the second luoiitli, to the city of Pharaoli, just as 
tlie other had predicted, we drew near the palace. 1 entered iiiiio J’JiaraoIi, 
and gave him all the presents I had brought into the country from that 
island, and he thanked me before tlie a-ssoinblcd people. That is why ho 
made an attendant of me, and let me join the king’s courLiora. Look upon 
me, now that I have reaohed the shore once more, and liaving seen and 
undergone so muoli. Hear my prayei, for it is good to listen to people. 
Some one said to me, ‘ Become a learned man, my friend, thou wilt arrive at 
lionoura,’ and behold I liave arrived.” 

This is taken from beginning to end as it is found in the honk. Who 
has written it is the scribe with nimble fingers. Amoni-Ainon-aa, Life, 
Health, Strength, o 
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CHAPTER XII, CONCLUDING SUMJ.IARY OF EGYPTIAN 

HISTORY 

In Ihua followin^j the course of Egyptian history as outlined in the pages 
of suoli auQicut authorities as Herodotus, Manctho, and Diodorus, and such 
recent students as Brugsch Pasha, Mariette Puslia, and Professors Erman, 
Maspero, and Potrio, wo inive boon enabled to gain a tolerably clear picture 
of the life of the most, celebrated nation of antiquity. 

There is one feature of that life, liowevor, which this story leaves quite 
in tho dark j nainoly, its beginnings. Tlio ancients, beyond vaguely hinting 
at an Ethiopian origin of tho Egyptians, confessed themselves in the main 
totally ignorant of the subject. And it must bo confessed that the patient 
researches of modern workers have not suflicod fully to lift the veil of this 
ignoraiioo. Tlieovics liave been propounded, to be sure. It was broadly 
sngffcstecl by Heoron tliafc ono miglit probably look to India as the original 
cradlo of the Egyptian race. Hebrew scliolavs, however, naturally wore dis- 
posed to find that cradle in Mesopotamia, and some later aronroologists, 
among them so great an autliority as Maspero, believe that the real begin- 
nings of Egyptian liistory should bo traced to equatorial Africa. But there 
are no sure data at hand to enable one to judge with any degree of certainty 
n.s to which of these liypotlicsos, if any ono of them, is true. 

Tho whole point of view of modoni thought regarding this subject has 
boon strangely Bhiftod during the last lialf century. Up to tliat time it was 
tho firm conviction of tho greater numbor of scliolars that, in dealing with 
tho races of antiquity, wo had hut to cover a period of some four thousand 
yuiu's buforo tho Christian era. Any hypothesis that could hope to gain 
crodonco in that day must bo consistont Avitli thi.s supposition. But the 
anthropologists of tho past two generations Imve quite dispelled that long 
current illusion, and wo now think of the history of man as stretching back 
Lens, or perhaps hundrods, of thousands of years into the past. 

Applying a common-senso view to the history of ancient nations from 
this modified standpoint, it becomes at once apparent how very easy it may 
bo to follow up false clows and ariivo at false conclusions. Let us suppose, 
for example, that, as Heoreu believed and as some more modern investigators 
have contended, tlio skulls of the Egyptians and those of the Indian races of 
antiquity, as preserved in the tombs of tho respective countries, bear a close 
resemblance to one aiiotlier. What, after all, does this prove ? Presumably 
it implies that iliese two widely separated nations have perhaps had a com- 

20S 
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moil otigiu. But it might mean that the Egyptians had one day been 
emigrants from India, or conversely, that tlie Indians had migrated from 
Egypt, or yet again, that the forbears of both nations had, at a remoter epoch, 
ocoiipied some other region, perhaps in an uUorly different part of tiie globe 
from either India or Egypt. And even such a conclusion as this ivould have 
to be accepted with a largo element of doubt. For, np to the present, it 
must freely be admitted that the studies of the anthropologists have by no 
means fixed the physical characters of the different vacos with auffioiont 
clearness to enable us to predicate actual unity of racu or unity of origin 
from a seeming similarity of skulls alone, or even through more comprelieii- 
sive conipai’iaou of physical traits, were these available. 

More than this, any such comparison as that which attempts to link the 
Egyptians with Indians or Hobrewa or Ethiopians is, after all, only a narrow 
view of the subject extending over a comparatively limited period of time, 
If it wore shown that the first members of that race which came to bo known 
as the Egyptians came to the valley of the Nile from India or Mesopotamia 
or Ethiopia, the fact would have undoubted historic interest, but it would 
after all only take us one step farther back along the course of the ovolutioh 
of that ancient civilisation, and tlie question would still remain an open one 
as to what was the real cradle of tlio race. For in the inodeni view, as has 
just been said, when one speaks of the evolution of oivilisation, his mind 
must grasp the idea of tens of tliousiuids of years, during wliioli, the most 
casual reflection will make it clear, races may liave migrated this way and 
that, northward, eastward, westward, southward, and may have reversed 
their oourso of migration over and over again, leaving few traces through 
which the historian of a later time could follow them in imagination. 

There is indeed a tradition, which Diodorus has preserved to us, that 
the Egyptian of an early day made a great conquering tour through Grocoo 
and all of western Asia to India, and back again to the region of the Nile. 
We have already pointed out that sucli vague traditions as this probably 
represent a racial memory of actual historical events, distorted of course as 
to all iilet/iils. Bub all this, it must be repeated over and over again, la 
only conjecture. 

Anthropology is the newest of sciences, and it will scarcely in our day 
attain a knowledge that will enable the historian to solve tlio problem of the 
origin of any one of the remoter races of antiquity. The history of such 
relatively newer races as the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans may 
indeed be, at least conjecturally, inado out at no distant day ; but wo must 
expect that the probably far remoter civilisation of China, India, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Egypt will long continue to baffle the investigator. 

But even present knowledge suffices to change utterly the point of view 
with which the modern historian regards these so-called anoiont races. So 
long as one regarded the history of the world as compirising only some four 
thousand years before the Christian era, it was quite clear tliat in speaking 
of the earliest historical ages of Egypt, one was dealing with time that 
might properly bo called the childhood of our race. One came to speak 
trippingly of the “ Dawn of Civilisation’* as illuatraled by the events of the 
time of the Pyramid Builders. But now all that has changed, and it has 
become clear that we know nothing of tlio dawn of civilisation. 

The earliest records of Egypt that have com© down to ua, as illustrated, for 
example, in the dooument known as the Prisse papyrus, which is some- 
times spoken of as the oldest book in the world, show that, at a time U'hicli 
probably preceded the building of the Pyramids, namely, aa early us the 
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Unci Dynasty, tlio Dgyptiaiis regarded the civilUation o£ their day as 
already past its prime. Men of that time were already linng of the degen- 
erate epoch in -whioJi they lived, and looking back to the good old days 
when, as it seemed to them, the Egyptians were a great people. As Dr. 
Taylor has remarked, it was a curious irony of fate that should have pre- 
served to us such thoughts aa these in the oldest written document which 
has been sxjarcd for our inspection. But the moral is quite clear. Professor 
hlaliaffy has well outlined it wlicii lie says that one is perhaps justified in 
feeling that, in point of fact, the old Egyptian who traced the words of the 
Prisse papyrus was right, and that Unit ancient lime was really not the 
Bpriug-time of humanity, hut the veritable autumn of civilisation. Such a 
thought as this would have been incompreliensible to the student of any 
generation before our own, but the long vistas of time that have been 
opened up to our eyes through the investigations of the last half century 
make such a strange estimate seem more than plausible. For, after all, 
what is the sweep of, say, six or eight tlionsand years which is opened to us 
as the truly histone period of man’s existence, compared to the tens of 
thousauda of years that preceded V 

Almost at the beginning of Egyptian history, as we have seen, a race 
was in the field which conslructed the most gigantic monuments tliafc human 
ingenuity 1ms oven yet conceived. Surely it was no dawn of civilisation 
that could achieve sucii works as these. In tlie broadect view, then, there 
is no suoii thing as ancient history open to the observation of the modern 
historian. All history that we can know from the time of the Pyramid 
Builders to our own day is in this view inoperly but recent liistory, and, as 
has just been suggested, perhaps only the history of an oscillating cleoline 
through tliG period of the senility of our race. But, liowover fasoniating 
svioh a view as this may be, for practical purposes one must look a little 
more narrowly. Still, the broad view which regai’ds the ancient Egyptian 
as a brother in blood to the modern European will be ilie surest ground on 
wliicli to build a record of universal history. 

Professor Mnhaffy has pointed oxit, in the same connection just quoted, 
that, not merely in practical civilisation, but in the appreciation of all tho 
moral bearings of an advanced life, tho Egyptian of two or three, or ijor- 
haps five, thousand years before the Christian era, was on a plane differing 
ill no essential from the piano of modern Cliristondoin ; and tliis thought is 
the one that slioiild perhaps be tho most prominently borne in mind by 
any one who will gain the truest lesson from the study of the sweep of 
universal liistory. 

So long as the ancient Egyptian is regarded as playing the iiart of a 
weird strange member of a civilisation utterly alien to the modern, so long 
the modern is shut out from tho best lessons of that ancient history. But 
when, on tho other hand, one considers tho ancient resident of the valley of 
tho Nile as a human being, with desires, emotions, and nspirations almost pre- 
cisely like ouv own; a man struggling to solve the same problems of prac- 
tical socialism that we are struggling for to-day, — then, niid tlien only, can 
tho lessons of ancient Egyptian history be brought lioino to ua in their 
true moaning and with their true significance. And clearest of all will this 
sigiiifioanco bo, porliaps, if wo constantly bear in mind the possibility that 
tho whole sweep of Egyptian history, during the throe or four thousand 
years that separated tlio Pyriunid Builders from the contemporaries of 
Alexander, was a time of national decay — a dark ago. if you will, in 
Egyptian history, 
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It is probably bocause such a view as this is justilied that the current 
conception h.\s arisen which regards ilie Egyptian as a mystic, a religion- 
haunted person; for, in point of fact, it is true that, during the greater 
part of t]ie period of this Egyptian history, their race was a priest-ridden one. 
To turn once more to a phrase of Professor Mahaffy's, “ The priesthood of 
Egypt perhaps einiialmed the civilisation of the Nile, but they surely killed 
it.” Yet there must have been a time when tlie nation was young and 
nspiring, when its mixed population — no inattor wlienco derived — had 
that vigour which is only known to luixod races. M^iiore were giants in 
these da)'s, not in stainre, but in ideas ; the groat Pyramids, the mighty 
Sphinx, attest Llieir existence. Tlicu there came tliat development of 
culture, accompanied of course by a degree of weakened virility, which made 
the great literature of the Xllth Dynasty possible, and then priestcraft throt- 
tled tlie nation with a gri]) wdiich, despite severe and lieroic struggles, was 
never altogether shaken off. Just what it uieaiw when the clammy liaud of 
a fixed theology clutches at the throat of progressive civilisation, ^vo liiive a 
neai’-at-lmnd illustration in the European Dark Ages, out of which wo, at the 
heginuing of the twentieth century, are only just striving to emerge, after 
some fourteen or fifteen centuries of combat. Our own expedonoe, tlien, 
prepares us well to understand Iho Egyptian liistory. 

It will doubtless bo at least another century, perhaps two or three cen- 
turies, before the inhabitants of Christendom can look out upon the world 
with as rational a view ns that which Plato attained in the hfth century u.o., 
or Cicero in the first, or hlarcus Aurelius some two or throe centuries 
later, just as the storin-cloud of Oriental .superstition was thickening. So it 
need not surprise ua that Egypt should liavo suffered in a like manner for 
a like period. 

In the last analysis, then, it would scoin that it ia the likouoss of Egyp- 
tian history to our own history, rathor than its mysterious difforencos, tlmt 
gives it the greatest charm. Tlio differences avo the surface doLails 5 the 
resemblances are as deep as human nature itself. In obtaining this eon- 
vicLion, we curiously reverse the old estimate of tlic strange weird people 
of the Nile, but in so doing we prepare ourselves far better than wo other- 
wise could to grasp the import of universal history.® 
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i'iino (1U'*5itntoa to Milnlnff ollipc ilio eolW angwlailty of /acts. No 
tvnclior, no cable, no fencoa, jvvmI to kuoi> a (act. Babylon, Txoy, Tyv'o, 
I’alostiiio, and ovoii curly R«m« nro Hnealiig already into flotioa Tho 
(lauloii of ICftoii, tUo Alin Btandliig hIMI In Qllicon, Is pootiy thoncefoi- 
wixrd to nil iinttons, Wlio euros what iho fact was, wlioii wo havo niads 
a constullatlon of It to hang in hcavoii an Immortal sign?— ISMitit^uN. 


Suuir is tlio land whicli, viewed with the eyes of later epoclis, seems a 
ilioabro of marvels j such the people whoso fortune it was to step first, or 
among the first, from the ranlcsof Darbarians into the j^halanx of civilisation. 
Jlow and when and wlioro tlioy look this step — or rather made this long 
slow climb — wo do not know. But they themselves had traditions regaref- 
ing thoiv origin and early history, some of which have come down to us, 
cliiellv through tho medium of Greek historians. 

These traditions are not, of couv.so, to ho weighed in the same scale with 
the ooncroto findings of the modern historical invo.stigatoTs. But neither, on 
tho other liand, should ilioy be iiltogcthor set aside. Wo live in a world 
curiously woven full of i>nradox and illusion. Often it chances that the 
rocoi'da, uvon of recent times, wbioh boar tho fullest stamp of authontioity, 
are reiilly nothing more than fables — a inixLuro of prejudice, and falsehood, 
and myth, and fetich. And, on tho other lumd, it may ohanoe that a purely 
fabulous record contains tho very essonco of history. Indeed, always, where 
tlio tradition is of long standing and widely accepted among a people at some 
stage of iUs evolution, such limlition must bo redolent of the Zeitgeist of its 
opocU. 

It may bo, as such fables commonly are, an impossible tale of gods and 
godlike heroes, of superhuman feats and supernatural revelations j yet 
none tlio loss it is in one sense historically true. If nothing more, it is the 
epitomised history of tlio psychology of an epoch. But generally it is more 
than that : it is tho idealised expression of a racial memory of actual events 
— idealised, glorified, transfigured, yet perhaps never actually created save 
upon a substratum of facts. Anti how infinitely expressive this idealised 
record becomes. It condenses the events of centuries, sometiines into a 
phrase 5 it ombodies the essence of the civilisation of an epoch in a parable. 
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Who would give up the Homeric legends, with their records of gods and 
supernatural heroes, for the realislio recitals of a Thucydides ? Who would 
give up the mj'ths of Greece for a record of actual wars and coiiq^iiests ? 
Fortunately we have not to make the choice ; we may retain the one record 
to supplement and complete the other. So the hisioriau should do with the 
early records of every people, wherever accessible. 

Apart from the monuments of the Egyptians themselves, the oldest 
account of this people which has come down to us in profane literature is that 
given by Ilerodotua. This account has peculiar interest because it is given 
by an eye-witness. Herodotus travelled in Egypt some time about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century n.o., when Egypt was just being opened up to the 
foreigner. It does not appear that Herodotus know tlio language of the 
country, and he was, therefore, necessarily debarred from attaining as intimate 
a knowledge of the people as might otherwise have hoen possible. It has 
been auapected also that the Egyptian priests amused themselves not a little 
in filling the mind of Herodotus with tales of very doubtful authojitioity. 
But be that as it may, Herodotus hud a keen eye, niiclho has loft us vivid and 
interesting descriptions of the many marvels that he saw, somo of whioh are 
here presented. In making those citations wo sliall nob for tho moment 
attempt tho role of tho critic, accopthig rather the enicrttuningnarralivo just 
as it is given. 

It will be obvious that in many points thi.s narrative partiikcs of tho 
ludicrous j yet even those portions of the tale have their value. Wluit 
Herodotus tells us of the causes of the rises of the Nile, for example, is im- 
portant as showing the attitude of Greek tlioughfc lowfirds tins singular 
phenomenon. Tho maive recital in which Herodotus tells how tlio wind bloAvs 
the sun from his course, serves in itself to give a clew, not to tlie miml of 
Herodotus alone, but to tho minds of his contemporaries, — a clow which will 
be of the utmost value in aiding one to eslimato tJie status of various liistori- 
cal reports that come to us from antiquity. But, on the other hand, ^vhat 
Herodotus has to tell us of his actual oUservations as to tho laud and tho 
manners aiid ciistoina of its people, i« of the utmost importance ns tho con- 
temporary record of a keen oUsovvor, ami may bo acooptocl, so favua ibrulatoa 
to the actual observations of the author, us Iiistorically accurate in tho fullest 
modern sense of the word. 

Next to the works of Hcvodotvm, tho amplest dosoription of Egypt that 
has come clown to us from antiquity is tlmt of Diodorus the Sicilian. This 
author was a contemporary of Ccesur and Augustus. Ho wrote a very 
famous history of the world under tho title of The IIi$toi'icul Lihrary., in 
forty books, of which only about eleven have reached us intaot. 

It is not cle.ii’ whether Diodorus, like Ilerodotua, visited Egypt in porann, 
but he at least was familiar with all the knowledge and tradition of his time 
relating to that country. lie lived sevei'al centuries later than Horodotius, 
when Egypt had long been the field of foreign invasion. Whatever tho 
Greek and the Roman had been able to learn of Egyptian liistory was there- 
fore accessible to him, and what he has to tell us of Egypt has tlie peculiar 
merit of epitomising practically all classical knowledge of tho people of tlio 
Kile. Practically nothing more was added to the stock of Western know- 
ledge regarding Egyptian history from hU day till tlio nineteGiitli ocutiuy. 
Certain statements which Diodorus accepted were iudeod such as latter- 
day scepticism would instinctively i*ejecfc, but, that quaUfication aside, the 
history of Egypt as Diodorus relates it was praotionlly her history as known, 
to the Western world until nineteenth century enterprise found tho key to 
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tlie Egyptian monumentg. For this reason, i£ for no other, the story of 
Diodorus will have peculiar and lasting interest j but in addition to this, the 
narrative has intrinsic merits that render it well worthy of preservation. 

It will be of the utmost interest here, at the very beginning, to compare 
and contrast hia account of Egypt with that of Herodotus. If we shall find 
in it certain things, such as his account of the spontaneous generation of 
mice from the mud of the Nile, which seem to justify what has been quoted 
from the critics as to his credulity, we shall find, on the other hand, in his 
critical analysis of the different stories as to the origin of the Nile, and, in. 
hia finally correct choosing of a true explanation of tlie annual rise of that 
river, clear proof tliat he did possessand did sometimea utilise a keen critical 
judgment. Alcautime it will be equally clear that he possessed, in no small 
degree, n capacity to \vi‘ite interesting history very different from the more 
arid records which make up some of his later annals.^ 

Let us turn, then, to the pages of Herodotus and listen to a classical 
account of the Nile. 

In its more extensive inun- 
dations, the Nile does not over- 
flow the Delta only, but part of 
that territory which is called 
Libyan, and sometimea the Ara- 
bian frontier, and extends about 
the space of two days’ journey on 
each aide, speaking on an average. 

Of the nature of this river 1 
could obtain no certain informa- 
tion, from the priests or from 
others. It was nevertheless my 
particular desire to know why 
the Nile, beginning at the sum- 
mer solstice, continues giadimlly 
to rise for the space of one hun- 
dred days, after which for tho 
same space it os gradually recedes, 
remaining throughout the winter, 
and till tho retuni of tlio sum- 
mer solstico, in its former low 
and quio.scont state ; but all 
my inquiries of tho inhabitants 
proved iiicffccLual, and I was unable to loam why the Nile was thus dis- 
tingnished in its properties from other stroama, I was equally unsuccess- 
ful ill my wishes to bo informed why this river alone wafted no breeze from 
its surface. 

From a dcsiro of gaining a roputatiou for aagaoiiy, this subject has em- 
jiloyed tlie attention of many among the Greeks. There have been three 
different modes of explaining it, two of which merit no further attention 
than barely to be mentioned ; one of them affirms the iucreaso of the Nile to 
bo owing to the Etesian winds, which by blowing in nn opposite direction, 
impede "the river’s ontranec to the sea. But it baa often happened that no 
winds liavo blown from this quarter, and tho phonoinGriou of the Nile has 
still been tlie same. It may also bo remarked, that were this the real cause, 
the same events would happen to other rivers, whose currents are opposed 
to tho Etesian winds, which, indeed, as having a less body of waters, and 
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n. weaker current) would 1)0 capable of still less resistance i but tliero aro 
many streams, both in Syria and Libya, nono of w'bich exhibit Uie sanio 
appearances with the Nile. 

The second opinion is still less agreeable to reason, though more calcu- 
lated to excite wonder. This affirms, that tho Nile has these qualities, as 
flowing from the Ocean, which entirely surrounds tho earth. 

The third opinion, though more plausible in axipearnnco, is still nioi’o 
false ill reality. It simply intimates that the body of the Nilo is formed 
from the dissolution of snow, \Yhich coining from Libya through the regions 
oi Ethiopia, diaohargea itself upon Egypt, lint how can this river, descend- 
ing from a very warm to a much colder climate, be iiosaibly conipoacd of 
melted snow ? There are many other reasons coueuvring to satisfy any per- 
son of good understanding, that this opinion is contrary to fact. Die lirst 
and tlie strongest argument may bo drawn from the winds, which aro in 
these regions invariably hot : it may also be observed that rain and ice are 
here entirely unknown. Now if in five days after a fall of snow it must 
necessarily rain, which is indispulalily tho case, it follows that if tlioro wore 
snow in those countries, Ihovo would certainly bo rain. Tho third proof is 
taken from the eolour of tho natives, wlio from excessive heat aro universally 
black ; moreover, the kites find tho swallows aro novor knowii to migrate 
from this oouufcry : tlio cranes also, tlyiag from tlio sovcrity of a SoyLliian 
winter, pass that cold season hero. tC, thorcCoro, it .Miioworl aUliough hut 
little in those places through which the Nile passes, or in tlioso wlioro it 
takes its rise, reason demonstrates that none of tlio abovo-iuontioiiod civeum- 
Btancoa could possibly happen. 

The arganioiit which attJ'ibiites to the ocean tlicse jdionoinona of the 
Nile, seems rather to partake of fable tiiaii of truth or sonso. For my own 
part, I know no river of the name of Ooeamw, and am incUnod to boUovo 
that Homer, or some other poet of former times, flt’Hl invonted and after- 
wards introduced it in his compositions. 

But as I have menUoned the preceding opinions only to cousuvo and con- 
fute them, I may be expected perhap.s to give my own sontimouts on this 
subject. It is my opinion that tho Nile ovcr/lows in tlio summer season, 
because in tbe winter the sun, driven by tho storms from his usual eourso, 
ascends into the higher regions of tho air above Libya. My reason may be 
explained without dilhoiilty; for it may bo easily supposed, that to whntover 
region this power more nearly approaches, tho rivers and stroams of that 
conntry will be pvoportionably dried up and diminiahod. 

If I were to go more at length into the argument;, I should say that the 
whole IS occasioned by the sun’s passage through the liigher jiarhs of Libya. 
For as the air is invariably serene, and tho heat always tempered by cooling 
breezes, the suii acts thorn as it docs in tho aummor sea.son, when his place is 
in the centre of the heavens. The solar rays absorb the aqueous particles, 
which their influence forcilily elevates into the higher regions ; here they are 
received, separated, and dispersed by the winds. And it may bo observed, 
that the south and southwe.st, which are the ino.st common winds in tliis 
quarter, are of all others most frequently attended with rain ; it does not, 
however, appear to me that the sun remits all the water which he ovory year 
absorbs from tlio Nile ; some is prob.ably withheld. A.s winter disappears, ho 
returns to the middle place of the heavens, and again by evaporation draws 
to him the waters of the rivers, all of which aro thou found considerably 
increased by the rains, and rising to their oxtremo heights. But in summer, 
from the want of rain, and from the nttraclivo power of tlie sun, they are 
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again reduced j but the Nile ia differently oircumstaneed, it never has the 

beuanb of rains, -wnilst it ia constanlly acted upon by the sun, a sufficient 

reason why it should in the wnter season be proportionably lower than in 
summer. In winter the Nile alone is diminished by the influence of the sun 
winch in summer attracts the water of the rivers indiscriminately 5 I impute' 
therefore, to the sun the remarkable properties of the Nile ’ 

To the same cause ia to be scribed, as I suppose, the state of the air in 
that country, which from the effect of the sun is always extremely rarefied 
so that 111 the higher parts of Libya there prevails an eternal siiinmer. If it 
were possible to produce a change ni the seasons, and to place the regions of 
the north 111 those of the south, and those of the south in the north, the sun 
driven from ins place by the storms of the north, would doubtless affect 
the higher parts of Europe, as it now does those of Libya. It would 
also, I imagine, then act uixm the waters of the Ister, as it now does on those 
of the Nile. 

That no breeze blows from the surface of the river, may, I think, be thus 
accounted for 5 Where the air is in a very warm and rarefied state, wind 
can hardly bo expected, this generally rising 
in places wbicli are cold. Upon tliis subject 
I shall attempt no further ilUistratiou, but 
leave it in tlio state in whicli it has so long 
remained. 

In all my intercouvao with Egyptians, /vd 
Libyans, and Groelrs, I have only met with \ \j 
one person who pretended to have any know- '' ^ 
ledge of the sources of the Nile. This was 
the priest who had tho oaro of the sacred 
tveasurea in tho temple of Minerva, at Sais. 

I-Ie assured me, that on this subject lie pos- 
sessed the most unquostionublo intelligonco, 
though liis assertions never obtained my 
serious coiifidonco. lie informed me, tlial 
betwixt Syena, a city of the 'J'liebaid, and 
Eloplianline, there wore two mountains, re- 
spectively torminating in an acute summit: 
ino name of the one was Crophi, of the 
other Moplii. lie affirmed, that tJie sources 
of tlie Nile, wliioh wore fountains of un- 
fathomable dcjjib, flowed from tho centres 
of these mountains j that one of theso streams 
divided Egypt, and directed its course to 
the north ; the otlior in like inminer flowed 
towards tlio soutli, tlirougli Ethiopia. To 
conlinn liis assertion, that those springs 
were unfathomable, ho told me, that JPsam- 
nioticlius [Fsamthek I], sovereign of the 
countiy, hfid nscoriained it by experiment ; 
ho lot down a rope of the length of seveml thousand orgyite, but could 
find no bottom. This was tho piiest’s informatiou, on the truth of which 
I presume not tc detorinine. If such an experiment was really made, there 
might perhajjs in those springs be certain vortices, occasioned by the rever- 
beration of tlio water from the mountains, of force sufficient to buoy up the 
sounding line, and prevent its renching the bottom. 
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I was not' able to pi’OG\^vo any otlier intelUgeuce than the above, though 
I so far cflrriecl my enquiry, that, with the view of making' observation, I 
proceecleil myself to Elephantine : of tho parts which lie beyond that city, 
I can only speak from the information of others. Beyoiid Elcpliantino tliis 
country becomes nigged ; in advancing up the stream it will bo necessary 
to lialo the vessel on each side by a rope, such as is used for oxen. If this 
should give way, the impetuosity of the stream forces the vessel violently 
back again. To this place from Elephantine is a four days’ voyage. 

Thus, without computing that part of it which flows through Egypt, tho 
course of the Nile is known to tlie extent of four months’ journey, partly by 
laud and partly by water ; for it will be found on cxporienco, that no one can 
go in a less time from Elephantine to tho Autoinoli. It is certain that tho 
Nile rises in the west, but beyond the AutomoU all is iiiioerLiiiniy, this part 
of the country being, from the excessive heat, a rudo and uncultivated desert. 

It may not be improper to relate an accounla which I received from cer- 
tain Cyrenjeans. On an expedition which they made to the oracle of Ammon, 
they said they had an opportunity of conversing witli Etearolius, tho sover- 
eign of the country : among other topics tho Nile was montionod, and it was 
observed, that the narticular.4 of its source were IiithevLo entiroly unknown. 
Etearohus informed tlieiii, that some Nussninonians once visited Ins court} 
(these are a people of Africa who inhabit tho Syrtes, and a tract of land 
which from thence extends towards the east) on his nmlfing enquiry of thorn 
concerning the deserts of Libya, they related tho following inoidout! some 
young men, who were sons of persons of distinction, Imd on thoir coming to 
man’s estate signalised themselves by some extravagance of conduct. Among 
other things, they deputed by lot five of their companions to explore tho soli- 
tudes of Libya, and to endeavour at extending Uioir discovories beyond all 
preceding adveiiturera. 

All that part of Libya towards the Northern Ocean, from Egypt to tho 
promontory of Soloeia, which terminates the third division of the oartU, 
is inhabited by the different nations of tho Libyans, that diatriot alone 
excepted, in possession of the Greeks and Phomiciaus. Tiio romotor 
parts of Libya beyond the sea-coast, and tbe pooplo who inhabit its 
borders, are infested by various beasts of proyj tho country yet moro dis- 
tant is a parched and immeasurable desert. The young men loft thoir com- 
panions, being well provided with water and with food, and first proceeded 
through the region which was inhabited ; tliey next camo to that wiiich was 
infested by wild boasts, leaving which, they directed thoir course westward, 
through the desert. 

Alter a journey of many days, over a barren and sandy soil, they at 
length discerned somo trees growing in a plain 5 these they approaclied, 
and seeing fruit upon them, they gathered it. Whilst they were thus 
employed, some men of dwarfish stature oanio whore they ^roro, seized 
their persons, and. carried them away. They were inulually ignorant of 
each other’s language, but the Nassamoniaus were conducted over many 
marshy grounds to a city, in which all the inhabitants were of the sarao 
diminutive appearance, and of a black colour. TTiis city was washed by a 
great river, which flowed from west lo east, and abounded in crocodiles. 

Such was the conversation of Etearchua, as ifc was related to nioj ho 
added, as the Cyrenteans further toM me, that tho Nassainoiiians rotiirnod 
to thoir o\yn country, and reported the men whom they had met to bo all of 
them magicians. The river which washed their city, aooording to the con- 
jecture of Etearohus, which probability confirms, was the Nile. The Nile 
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certainly rises in Libya, -wliich il divides j and if it be allowable to draw 
oonclusious from things wliicJi are well known, concerning those which Eire 
unceriaiii and obsonro, it takes a similai* course with the Ister, This river, 
commencing at the city of Pyrene, among the Oeltie, flows through the 
centre of Europe. These Coltro are found beyond the Columns of Her- 
cules ; they border on the Cynesians, the most veiuote of all the nations who 
ialiabib tlio western parts of Europe. At that point which is possessed by 
the Istrians, a jMilcsian colony, tlic Ister empties itself into the Euxine. 

The sources of the Ister, as it passes through countries well inhabited, 
are sullioieiiUy notorious j but of the fountains of the Nile, washing as it 
does tho rude and uninhabitable de-serts of Libya, no one can apeak with 
precision. All tlio knowledge which I have been able to procure from the 
most diligent and extensive enquiries, T have beforo communicated. Through 
Egypt it directs its Gourae towards the sea. Opposite to Egypt are the mouu- 
ijiins of Cilicia, from whence to Sinope, on the Euxine, a good traveller may 
pass in five dtiya •. on the side immediately opposite to Sinope, the Ister is 
poured into tlie sea. Thus the Nile, as it traverses Libya, may properly 
enough be compared to tho later. Uut on tliis subject I have said all that 
I think necessary.^' 

ANOTITKIt ANCIENT ACCOUNT ON THE NILE 

The Hiver Nile, says Diodorus, breeds many Creatures of several Forms 
and Shapos, umoiigab which, Two are especially remarkable, the Crocodile and 
tlio Horse as lb’s call’d: Amongst these the Crocodile of the least Creature be- 
comes tho greatest; for it lays an Egg much of tho bigness of that of tv Goose, 
and after Uie young is liatolit, it grows to the Icngtli of Sixteen Cubits, and 
lives to tlio Ago of a Man : It wants a Tonguo, but has a Body naturally arm’d 
in a wonderful manner. For its Skin is cover’d all over with Scales of an 
extraordinary liardueas j many sharp Teeth aro rang’d on both sides its Jaws, 
and Two of them aro much bigger than the rest. This Monster docs not 
only devour Men, but other Crcaturce that come near the River. His Bites 
are sharp and destructive, and with his Claws ho tears his Prey cruelly in 
Pieces, and what Wounds lie makes, no Medicine or Application can heal. 
The Egyi>tiai\s formerly catcht those Monsters with Hooks, baited with raw 
Flesh 5 bat of later times, they have us’d to take ’em with strong Nets like 
Fislies ; sometimes they strike them on the Hoad with Forks of Iron, and so 
kill tliem. There’s an infinite Multitude of thoso Creatures in tlio River 
and tho Neighbouring I’oola, in regard they aro great Breeders, and are 
seldom kill’d. For the Crocodile is ador’d ns a God by some of the In- 
liabitants ; and for ytraiigcrs to hunt and destroy them is to no purpose, 
for their Flesh is not eatable. But Nature has provided relief against the 
increase of this destructive Alonsfcerj for tho Ichneumon, as it’s call’d 
(of the Bigness of a little Dog) rmmiiig up Eind down near the Water- 
side, breaks all tiie Eggs laid by this Beast, wherever ho finds them ; 
and tliat which is most to be admir’d, is, that he does this not for Food 
or any other Advantage, but out of n natural Instinct for the meer Benefit 
of Mankind. 

Tho Boast call’d the River Horse, is Five Cubits long, Four Footed, and 
oloven Hoof’d like to an Ox. He has Tlireo Teeth or Tushes on either side 
his Jaw, appearing outwards larger than those of a Wild-Boar; os to his 
Ears, Tayl and his Neighing, he’s like to a Horse. The whole Bulk of his 
Body is nob much unlike an Eleiihant; his Skin is firmer and thicker almost 

n. W. — YOL. 1. T 
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than any other beast. He lives both on Land and Water ; in the Hay time 
he lies at the Bottom of the Itiver, and in the Night lime conics forth to 
Laiich and feeds uiion the Gi-ass and Corn. If this Beast were so fruitful 
as to bring forth Young every Yeai'i he would undo the Husbandman, and 
destroy a great part yf tlie Corn of Egypt. lie’s lilcowiso by the hGl2> of 
many Hands often caught, being struck with Instruments of Iron ; for 
when he is found, they hem him roimd with their Boats, find tliose on 
Board wQuud him with forked Instvinnonts of Iron, cast at him as so many 
Darts; and having strong Rojies to Uio Irons, they fix in him, they let him 
go till lie loses his Blood, and ao dies: Ilia Flesh is oxirnordinaiy linrd, and 
of ill digestion. There’s nothing in his inner Parts tliat can bo oaten, neither 
his Bowels, nor any other of his In trails. 

Besides those before mention’d, Nilo abounds with mnltituclos of all sorts 
of Fiali^ not only such as are fresh tfiken to supply the Inhabitjinis at hand, 
but ail inuumorablo Number likewise wliich they salt uj) to send Abroad. 
To conclude, no liivcsr in the World is more Beneficial aud Sorvicoable to 
Mauldndj than Nile. 


t'f~"ii7a» i'l )ii ift "if ii~ii ir ii" «■' Ml fj 
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Its Inundation begins at the Summer Solslioe, and incrousos till the 
Equinoctial in Autumn; during whicli time ho brnigvS in along willi him 
new Soyl, and waters as well the Till’d and Improv’d Ground as that which 
lies waste and untilPd, us long ns it pleases the Husbandman ; for tlio Water 
ilowmg gently ami by degi-ees, they easily divert its Coiinso, by casting nj) 
amall Baiik-j of Earth; and then by o^iGning a Passage for it, as easily Luvii 
It over their Land again, if they see it needful. It’s so very advantageous 
to the Inhabitants, and done with so little pains, that mo.st of the Cnuiitrv 
People turn m their Cattel into the sow’d Gioiuid to cat, and tread down 
the Corn, and Lour or Fwe Months after they reap it. Some lightly run 
over the Surface of the Earth with a Plow, after tlio Water is rallon, and 
gam a mighty Crop ivithout any great Cost or Pains: But Husbandry 
amongst all other ^Nations is very laborious and cliargablo, only tlio Egyp- 


by then L lochs, yield them this advantage, tliat tlio Slioep Yuan twieo in a 
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Year, and are shorn as often. This Increase of tlie Nile is Avonderful to 
Beholders, and altogethoi* incredible to them that only liear the Report ; for 
wlieii other Rivers about the Solstice fall and grow lower all Suminor long, 
this begins to increase, and continues to rise every day, till it comes to that 
height that it ovevlloAva almost all Egypt; and on tlie contrary in the same 
manner in the Winter Solstice, it falls by degrees till it wholly retiirna into 
its proijcr Channel. And in regard the Land of Egypt lies low and Cham- 
piiiii, tlio Towns, Cities and Country Villages that are biiilb upon rising- 
gromid (cast up by Art) looh like the Islands of the Cyclades: Jlany of 
the Cattel sometimes aro by the River intercepted, and so are drown’d; 
but those tliat fly to tho Inghor Gromuls are preserv’d. During the time 
of the Inundation, tho Cattel aro kept in the Country Towns and small 
Cottages, where they have Food and Fodder before laid up and prepar’d for 
them. But tho common People now at liberty from all Imploymeiits in the 
Field, indulge themselves in Idleness, feasting every day, and giving them- 
selves up to all soils of Sports and Pleasures. Yet out of fear of tho Inun- 
dation, a Watch Tower ia built in Memphis, by tho Kings of Egypt, where 
those that aro imploy’d to take caro of this coiicorn, observing to what height 
tho Rivor rises, .send Bettors from one City to anotlior, acquainting them how 
many Culiils and Fingers the River rises, ami when it begans to decrease ; 
and so tho Pooplo coming to understand tho Fall of the Waters, are freed 
from their fears, and all presently have n foresight wiiat plenty of Corn they 
aro lilce to have ; and tliis Observation lias been Registreil from time to time 
by the Egyptians for many Generations. 

There aro great Controvorsios concerning tho Reasons of tlie overflowing 
of Nile, and many both Philosophers and Ilistorians liave endeavour’d to 
dGclavQ the Causea of U. Some who have attempted to give their llea- 
Hoiis, have been very wide from the Mark. For as for HellanicnB, Cad- 
mus, f-fccatious, and .suoli like ancient Authors, they have told little but 
frothy Stories, and mcor k'ables. Herodotus, above all other Writers very 
industrious, and well acq^uainted with General History, made it his Business 
to find out tlio Causes ol these things, but what ho says is notwithstanding 
very doubtful, and some tilings seem to bo repugnant and contradictory one 
to anotlior. 

No Writer liithcrto has protended that he himself over sa^v or heard of 
any one el.so that aHirm’d ho had seen the Spring-heads of Nile ; All there- 
foro amounting to no more but Opinion and Conjocture, the Priests of Egypt 
alllrm that it comes from the Ocean, which flows round tho avIioIo Earth : 
But iiotliing that tlioy say is u})on any solid grounds, and they resolve 
Doubts by tilings that aro more doubtful; and to prove Avhat they say, they 
bring Arguments tliat liave need to bo proved themselves. 

Tlialc.s, Avlio IS reckon’d one of tlie Soyon Wise j\Ien of Greece, is of Opin- 
ion that the Eteseaii Winds that beat fiercely upon tho Mouth of the River, 
givo a cheek and stop to the Current, and so hinder it from falling into the 
yea, upon Avliieh tlio Ilivor awolliiig, and its Channel fill’d Avith Water, at 
length overflows tho Country of Egypt, which lies fiat and low. Though 
this scorn a plausible Reason, yet it may be easily disprov’d. For if it Aveie 
true Avhjit ho says, tlioii all the Rivera which run into the Sea against tlie 
Etosoau Winds Avoiild overflow m like manner; winch being never known 
in any other part of tlie World, some other reason and more agreeable to 
Trutli must of necessity bo sought for. Anaxagoras the Philosopher asorihea 
tho Cause to the melting of the Snow in Ethiopia, whom tho Poet Euripides 
(avIio was his Scholar) follows. 
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Neither is it any liavti Task to confuto this Opinion, ainco it’s apparent Ln 
all, that by reason of Llje parching lleaia, there’s no Snow in EUiinpiii at tliat 
time of the Year. For in these Ooantries there’s not tha leant Sign eitlier of 
Fi’ost, Cold or any other effects of Winter, especially at the Lime of the over- 
flowing of Nile. And suppose there be abiiiulaace of Snow in tlie highor 
Farts of Etliiopia, yet what is afiirni’d is cciiainly false : For every Hiver 
that la swell’cl with Snow, fumes up in cold Fogs, and thickens the Air; but 
about Nile, only above all other Rivera, neither iniats gatlier, nor aie tliere 
any cold Breezes, nor is the Au' gims and thick. Ilcvoilotns says that Nile 
is aucli in its own nature, as it aeoms to be in the tnuo of its increase ; for 
tliat in Winter, when the Sun moves to the South, and runs its daily course 
direotly over Africa, it exhales so iiuicU Water out of Nile, tliat it decreaacts 
against Natiire; and in Summer when the Sun returns to tlio Nortli, the 
liLvora of Greece, and tlie Rivers of all other Northern Countries, fall and 
decrease ; and therefore that it is not so strange for Nile alioiib Sniinner time 
to increase, and in Winter to fall and grow lower. Hut to this it may bo mn 
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swerd, tliat if the Sun exhale ho miicli inoistui'e out of Nile in WinLor time, 
it would do the like lU other Rivera iu Africa, and so they must full as well 
ns Nile, which no where happens throughout all Africa, and thoreforo LIuh 
A uthor’s Reason is frivolous ; for the Rivora of Grooce riso not in ilio Winter 
by reason of tlie reinotonegs of the Sun, but by msoii of the great Ruins that 
tail at that time. Lphorus, who gives the last accoimt of the tlunD*. on- 
cteawevs to aRccvlain the Reason, but seems not to And out the Truth. 

llie wliole Land of Egypt (says he) Is cast up from the River, and the 
boyl IS ot a loose and spungy nature, and hiiy in it many largo Clifts and 
hollow Places, wJierem are abundance of Water, which in thoNvintor-time 
IS fiw.en up, and m the Summer ksues out on every aide, Uho Sweat from 
the Porea, which occasions the River Nile to rise. This Writer does not 
only betray lus own Ignorance of the nature of Places in Egypt, that lie 
nevei saw tlioni himself, but likewise that be never was rightly inform’d hy 
any that was acqii.uiiLed uRh lUem. And indeed no hlan is to oxpoot any 
ceitainty from Ephorns, wlio may be palpably disoern’d not to make it his 
buainess m many things to declare the Truth. 
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The Philosophers inileed in Memphis have urg'd strong Keasons of the 
Increase of Nile, which are hard to be confuted; and though they are im- 
probable, yet many agree to them. For they divide the Earth into Three 
Parts, one of which is that wherein we inhabit ; another quite contrary to 
these Places in the Seasons of the Year ; the Tliird lying between these Two, 
wliich tliey say is nniiihabitable by reason of the acorcliing heat of the Sun ; 
and therefore if Nile should overflow in the AVinter-time, it would be clear 
and evident tliat its Source would arise out of our Zone, because then we 
luvve Uve mast Raui •. But on the couUary hemg Uvat riae^i ii\ Summer, it’s 
very probable that in the Country opposite to us it’s Winter-time, where 
then tliere’rt much Ham, and that those Floods of Water are brought down 
thence to us : And therefore that none cau ever find out tlm ITead-Spriugs 
of Nile, because the llivor has its Course through the opposite Zone ; which 
is uniuhabitecl. And the exceeding sweetness of the Water, they say, is 
the Coiiiirmalioii of this Opinion ; for imssiiig through the Torrid Zone, the 
Water is boil’d, and thoreforo this Hivor is sweeter than any other in the 
World ; for Heat does juituvally dulcomto Water. But this reason is easily 
refuted j for it’s plainly impossible tliat the Kivor should rise to that height, 
and come down to us from the opposite Zone ; especially if it be granted 
that the Eartli is round. But if any yet shall be so obstinate as to uffinn it is 
so as tlio philosophers have said, I must in short say it’s against and contrary 
to the Laws of Nature. 

For being they hold Opinions that in the nature of the things can hardly 
1)0 disprov’d, and piuce an inhabitable part of the World between us and 
Lhoin that are opposite to us ; they conclude, that by this device, they have 
made it impossible, and out of the reach of the Wit of Man Lo coufato them. 
But it is but just and equal, that those who afiirni any tliiuD* positively, 
slioulcl prove wluit they say, either by good Authority or strength of Reason. 
Mow comes it about that only the River Nile should come down lo ua from 
the othor oppo.sito Zone V Have we not other Rivers that this way be as 
well apply’d to 7 As to the Causes allcdg’d for the sweetness of the Water, 
they are absurd: For if tho Water be boyVd with the pavohing Keat, 
and tlioreiipon becomes SAvect, it would have no iiroductive quality, eitlier 
of Fish or other Kinds of Creatures ami Beasts; for all Water whoso 
Nature is chang’d by Fire, is altogether incapable to breed any living 
thing, and thoreforo being that tho Mature of Nile contradicts this decoction 
and boyling of the Water, wo conclude that tl )0 Causes alleclg’d of its in- 
croase avo false, 

But to the true cause, Agartharoliidcs of Cnidus comes nearest. For he 
says, that in tho hlounfcainouB parts of Ethiopia, there are Yearly continual 
Rains from the Sumiucr Solstice lo the Equinox iii Autumn, and therefore 
there’s jiisl oanso for Nile to be low in the Winter, Avhich then floivs only from 
its own natural Spring-heads, and to overflow in Summer through tho abund- 
aneo of Kains. And though none hitherto have been ablo to give a Reason uE 
these Iiiuiidatioijs, yet ho says his Oinuion is not altogether to be rejected; for 
there aro many things that are contrary to the Riile.g of Nature, for which 
none aro ablo to give any substantial Reason. That whicli happens in some 
parts of Asia, he says, gives some confirmation lo hw Opinion. For in the 
C'oiiflnes oE Scythia, near Mount Caucasus, after the Winter is over, ho 
affirms that abundance of Snowfalls every Year for many Days together; 
And tliat in the Northern Parts of India, at certain Times, tlicro falls abund- 
ance of Hail, and of an incredible Bigness : And that near the lliver^Hydafi- 
pi.s, in Suinmei’-tiiiiG, it rains ooiitiniially ; and Uio same happens in Ethiopia 
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for many Days together ; and that this disorder of the Air whirling about, 
occasions many Storms of Kuin in Places near adjoyning ; and that there- 
fore it’s no wonder U the Moimtainons Pavta of Kfehiopia, which lies much 
higher than Egypt, are soakt with continual llains, wliorcwith the Kiver 
being fiird, overflows ; especially since the natural Inhabitants of tlio Place 
affirm, that thus it is in their Country. And Uiough these things now re- 
lated, are in their nature contrary to those in our own Climates, yet we are 
not for that Ileaaoii to disbelieve them. For with us the South Wnul is 
cloudy and boyatcrons, whei'CJi.s in Ethiopia it’s calm and clear ; anti that the 
North Winds in Europe are lierocaud violent, but in those llogions low luul 
almost insonsible. 

But liowcvor (after all) though we could heap up vavioty of Arguments 
against all those Authors conoerning the Imiiidatioii of Nile, yet those which 
we have before alledg’d shall .siilllico, lest wo sliould transgress those bounds 
of Brevity which at the first wo propos’d to our selves. 



WAIit lN<<C'RtrT10N WJfH PlOUlUil l^ Rki) 
(Kow In the Ui Kish Miuoinn) 


A. (illKIilC VIEW OP Tllli OlUGIN.S OP EGYl’XlAN iriS’lYHlY 

^ TJie ICgypUans roport, says 
Diixlorns, that at the beginning 
of the W orld, the (irsi J'lcn wore 
crealecl in Egypt, belli by ruiv- 
son of tlic happy Climate of the 
Country, and tno iiaiuro of tlio 
Ivivcr Nile. J'’or tliiw River being 
very h'ruitfiil, and ti2)t to bring 
forth niuny animals, yields of it 
self likewise Pood and Nourish- 
nient for tliu things produc’d. 
For it yields the Hoots nl Oiinos, 
the Fruit of the Loto-'l'roo, 
the Egyptian Bean, that which 
they call Corseon, and suoh like 
A.i tw 1, 1. • Earitios, always ready at hand. 

And that all living Ci'oaturcs were hnst produc’d among Lliom, they iiso 
tins Argument, that even at this day, about Thebes at cortaia Timos, such 
vast Mice are bred, that it causes admiration to the BoiioUlors i Home of whicli 
to the ih'G.ast and h ore-feet are animated and begin to move, and tho vest 
foriir yci retains the nature of tho Soyl) appoara witlioiit 

Whence it’s manifest, that in tlio bogiiming of tho World, tlimiigh the 
hcrtileiiess of the Soyl the first Mou wei-o form’d in Egynt, l)oina’ lJuiL in 
no other parts of the World any of these Croat, ires aro^dno’dt only i„ 
Egypt tlje,se supernatural Births may bo seen. ^ 

The fust Generation of Kcu in EgypL, therefore contemplating the 
rnXordm- World and admiring with uslonislnnent the frame) 

^ there wore Two ehiel Gods iliat wore 

O - ^ M ^ 't which they 

frn^O^i?- P both Kamos luiying lu-opcr JOtyniologios ; 

01 Osms in the Greek Language, signifies a Thing with many Eyes, wliich 
may be very properly apply’d to the Sun darting his Kays into every 
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Some also of the antienfc Greek Myfchologisls call Osins Dionysus, and 
sirname liira Sirius. Some likewise sel liini forLli cloafch’d with the 
spotted Skin of a Fawn (call'd Ncbris) from the variety of Stars that 
surround, him. 

Isis likewise being interpreted, signifies Antient, that Name l)eing 
ascrib’d to tlie Moon from Eternal Generations. They add likewise to 
her, Horns, because lier Aspect ia such in her Increase and in her Decrease, 
ropreseiiiiiig a Sickle ; .aiul because an Ox among the Egyptians is offer’d 
to her in Sacrifice. They hold that these Gods govern the whole World, 
cherishing and increasing all things; and divide the Year into Three Parts 
(that is to say, Spring, Summer, and Autumn) by an invisible Motion per- 
fecting their constant course in that time : And though they are in their 
Natures very differing one from another, yet they coinpleat the whole Year 
with a most excellent Harmony and Consent. They say that these Gods 
in their Natures do coiitribiilo much to the Goiieralioii of all things, the one 
being of a liot and active Nature, tlm other moist and cold, but both having 
something of the Air ; and tluvt by tliaso, all things are brought forth and 
nourish’d: And thereforo that every particular Denig in the Universe is 
pGrloobcd and comploalcd by the Sun and Moon, whose Qualities, as before 
declar’d, arc Five ; A Spirit or quiokiiiiig Efficacy, Heat or Fire, Dryness or 
EarUi, Moisturo or Water, and Air, of which the World does consist, as a 
Man made up of Head, Hands, Feet, and other parts. These Five they 
reputed for Gods, and the Pcoplo of Egypt who were the first that spoke 
articulately, gave Names proper to tlieir several Natures, according to the 
Language they thou spake. And thereforo they eaird the Spirit Jupiter, 
wliioh is such by Interpretation, because a quickuing Influence is deriv’d 
from this into all Living Creatures, as from the original Priiicqfio ; and 
upon that account he is osloem’cl the common Uaronl of all things. 

Fire they call’d by Inlerprotalion Vulcan, mid liim tlicy had ni Venera- 
Uon as a Great God, as he tliat greatly contributed to the Generation and 
Perfection of all Beings wliatsocvor. 

The Earth, a.s t?io Common Womb of all Productions, they call’d 
Meieva, as the Greeks in procos.? of time, by a small alteration of one Letter, 
and an omission of Two LoUors, call’d the Earth Demotra, wliich was 
autioiitly call’d Gcii Metora, or tlio Mother Eiarth. 

Water or Moisture, tlio AiiticnU call’d Oceauus; which by Interpreta- 
tioii IS a nourishing Mother, and so taken by some of tho Grecians. 

But tliG Egyptians account thoir Nile to be Oceanns, at which all the 
Gods were Born. For in Egypt only among all the Couiitricaiii the World, 
aro many Cities built by the uncioni Gods, ns by Jupiter, Sol, Mercury, 
Apollo, ihui, Pllitliia, and many otliers. 

To tlio Air they gave the Name of Minerva, signifying something proper 
to tho nature thevoof, and call’d her the Daughter of Jupiter, and coiinieda 
Virgin, because tho Air iititiiriilly is not subject to Corruption, and is in tho 
highest part of the Universe ; whence rises the Fable, that she was the issue 
of Jupiter’s Brain : They say she’s call’d alaoTritogeneia, or Thrice Begot- 
ten, because she changes her natural Qualities thrice in the Year, the Spring, 
Suinmor, and Wiiiler ; and tliat she was call’d Ghuicopis, not that she hath 
Grey Eyes (as some of tho Greeks have suppos’d, for that’s a weak Conceit) 
but because the Air aooins to be of a Grey Colour, to the view. They report 
likewise, that tlicse Five Gods travel through the whole World, representing 
themselves to Men sometimes in tho shapes of Sacred living Creatures, and 
somotiiuos ill tho Form of Men, or some other Hepreseiitation. And this is 
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not a Fable, but very possible, if it bo true, that these generate all things ; 
and the Poet [Homer] who travell’d into Egypt, in some part of his Works, 
affirms this Appearance, as he learnt it from their Priests, 

The Gods also like Sti*augers come from far 
In divers Shapes within tlie Towns appear, 

Viewing Men’s good and wicked Acts. 


And these are the Stories told by the Egyptians of tho Heavenly and 
Immortal Gods. And besidoa these, they say tlioi-c tivo otlicrs that are Ter- 
restrial, which were bogotten of these former Gods, and were Originally 
Mortal men, but by reason of their Wisdom and Bcnoriooneo to all Man- 
kind, have obtain’d Immortality, of wliicli some have been Kings of 
Egypt. Some of whom by intevpi'ctatioii, have had the same Names 
with the Celestial Gods, others liavo kept their own proper Names. I'or 
they report that Sol, Saturn, lllma, Jupiter (suriiain’d by some Ammon), 
Juno, Vulcan, Vesta, and lastly, Mercury, reign’d in Egypt ; and that Sol 
Avas the first King of Egypt, whoso Name rvas tho same with tho Celestial 
Planet call’d Sol. 

But there are some of tlie Prie.sts wlio aftirni Vulcan to bo tho first of 
Kings, and that ho was advanc’d to that Dignity upon the i^couiit oC being 
the first that found out the use of Five, which was so boiiolioial to all Man- 
kind. For a Tree in the Moimtaina liapning to be set on Fire by Lightning, 
the Wood next adjoyiiiiig was presently all in a ITame ; and Vuloim 
thereupon coming to the Place, Avas mightily refresh t by tlie lieat of it, 
being then Winter Season ; and Avhou tho Fire began to fail, lie added 
more oombusLiblo Matter to it, and by Dial moans preserving it, in 

other Men to enjoy tho Benefit of that Avhicli ho himself was the first 
Inventer, as he gavo out. 

Afterwards they say Saturn reign’d, and murry’d his Sister llhoa, and 
that he begat of her O-siris and Isis; but others say, Jupiter and Juno, 
Avho for their great Virtues, rul'd over all tho World. That of Jupiter and 
Juno Avere born Five Gods, one upon every clay of tho Five Egyjitian inter- 
calary Days. The Names of these Gods aro Osiris, Isis, Typhon, Apollo 
and Venus. That Osiris Avas iulerprotod Bacchus, and Isis jilainly Ceres. 
That Osiris inarry’d Isis, and after he came to tho Kingdom, did much, and 
perform’d many things for the common Benefit and AdviuiLage oC Maukiiid. 
For he Avas the first tliat forbad Men eating one another ; and at the .same 
time Isis found out the way of making of Bread of Wheat and Barley, Avhioli 
before grew here and there in the Fields amongst other common Herbs and 
Grps, and the use of it unknown : And Osiris teaching the Avay and manner 
of Tillage, and Avell management of the Fruits of the Earth, this oliuiigG of 
Food became grateful; both becaii.so it was naturally sweet and delicious, 
and !Men were thereby restrain'd from the mutual Butcheries of one another: 
For an evidence of this first finding out the use of these Fruits, they alledgo 
an antieiit Custom amongst them ; For oven at this day, in tho time of 
Harvest, the Inhabitants offer the first Fruits of tho Ears of Corn, lioAvling 
and wailing about the Handfuls they offer, and invoking this Goddess Tsi.s : 
And this they do in return of due llonour to her for tlint InA’’ontion at tho 
first. In some Cities also, Avhen they celebvato tho Feast of Isis in a Pom- 
pous Procession, they carry about Vessels of Wheat and Barloy, in memory 
of the first Invention, by the care and industry of tliis Goddess. T'Jio}'' say 
likewise, that Isis made many LaAvsforthe good of Human Society, Avhoroby 
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Men were restrain’d from lawless I'orce and Violence one upon another, out 
of fear of Punishment. And therefore Cores was call’d by the ancient 
Greelcs, Theiuopliorus (that is) Lawgiver, being the Princess that first con- 
stituted Laws for the better Government of her People. 

Osiris moreover built Thebes in Egypt, with an Hnndred Gales, and calVd 
it after his Mother’s Name : But in following Times, it Avas call’d Diospolis, 
and Thebes 5 of whose first Founder not only Historians, but the Priests of 
Egypt themselves, are much in doubt. For some say that it was not built 
by Osiris, but many Years after by a King of Egypt, whose History we shall 
treat of hereafter in its iiroper xdaco. They rejiort likewise, that he built 
Two magnificent Temples, and Dedicated them to his Parents, Jiiiiiter and 
Juno ; and likewise Two Golden Altars, the greater to the great God .Tnpi- 
ter; the other to his Father Juxiiter, avIio had formerly reign’d there, whom 
they call Ammon. That ho also erected Golden Altars to other Gods, and 
instituted their several Kites of AVorslni), and ai>X)oiiiled Priests to have the 
Oversight and Care of the Holy things. In the time of Osiris and Isis, Pro- 
jectors and ingenious Artists wore in great honour and Esteem ; and tliere- 
foro in Thebes there wore thou Goldsmiths and Braziers, who made Anns 
and Weiipons for the Killing of Wild Beasts, and other Instruments for tlie 
husbanding of the Ground, and improvement of Tillage ; besides Images of 
the Gods, and Altars in Gold. They say that Osiris was nnioli given to 
Husbandry, that ho was the Son of Jupiter, brought ui) in Nysa, a ToAvn of 
Arabia the Happy, near to Egypt, cull’d by the Greeks Dionysus, from his 
Father, and the iTaco of lus EcUication. 

Hero near unto Nysa (tliey say) lie found out the use of tlio Vine, and 
tliore plunting it, was tho first that drank AVino ; and taught others how to 
plant it and use it, and to gather in their Vintage, and to keep and presei’ve 
it. Above all others, ho most honoured Hermes, one of an admiralne Inge- 
nuity, and quick Invention, in finding out Avlmt might be useful to Mankind. 
This Hermes Avas the first (as they report) that taught hoAV to speak dis- 
tinctly and articulately, and gave Names to many things that had none 
before. He found out Letters, and instituted the AVorship of the Gods; 
and Avas tlio first that observ’d tho Motion of the Stars, and invented Mnsickj 
aiui taught the manner of AVrc.sllnig; and invented Arilhinetick, and the 
Art of curious Graving and Outting of Statues. Ho first found out the 
Harp Avitli Tliree String.s, in resemblance of the Three Seasons of llie Year, 
causing Throe several Sounds, Iho Treble, Base and Mean. Tlie Treble, to 
represent tho Summer; Tho Base, tho AVintor; and the Mean, the Sirring. 
He was tho first that taught tho Greeks Eloquence ; thence he’s call’d Her- 
mes, a Speaker or InLcriwetcr. To conclude, he Avas Osiris’s Sacred Scribe, 
to Avhom he communicalod all his Secrets, and aauis chiefly steer’d by his Ad- 
vice in every thing. He (nob Minerva, as the Greeks alfirin) found out the 
use of tho Olivo-troo, for the making of Oyl. 

It’s inoreovor reported, that Osiris being a Prince of a publick Spirit, and 
very ambitious of Glory, rais’d a great Army, Avith Avhicb he resolv’d to go 
through all parls of the AA^orld thalAvere inhabited, and to teach filenlioAvto 
lilant Vinos, and to sow AVheat and Barly. For he hop’d that if he could 
civilize Men, and take them off from their rude and Beast-like Course of 
Lives, by such a publick good and advantage, ho should raise a Foundation 
amongsL all Mankind, for his iminoi-tal Praise and Honour, which hajiiDeii’d 
accordingly. For not only that Age, hut Posterity ever after honour’d 
those among the chiefest of their Gods, that fii^t found out their projjer 
and ordinary Food. Having therefore settl’d his Affairs in Egypt, and 
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committed the Government of his whole Kini^dom to his Wife Tsia, he join’d 
with her Mercury, as her chief Ooiuicellor of State, hecaiiso he far oxcelPd 
all others in Wisdom and rrmlence. But Hercules his near Kinsman, lie 
loft General of all hia Korces withiu liia Domiivions, a Man admir’d by all for 
his Valour and Strength of Body. As to those parts which lay near Plice- 
nicia, and upon the Sca-Coasts of them, ho made Busiris Lord Lieutenant, 
aud of Ethiopia and Lyhia, Aiiteiis. 

Then niarohing out of Egypt, he began his Expedition, taking along with 
liim his Brother, whom the Greeks call’d Apollo. This Apollo is reported 
to have discover’d the Laurel-Tree, which all Dedicato especially to this 
God. To Osiris they attribute the finding out of the Ivy-Truo, ami dedicate 
it to him, as the Greeks do to Baccliiis: And tlicreloro in the Eg5^plian 
Tongue, they call Ivy Osiris’s Plant, which they prefer lioforo tlio Vino in 
all their Saorificos, hecauao this loses its Leaves, and the otlior always oou- 
tinuea fresh and green ; AYliich Kule tho Ancients have observ’d in other 
Plants, that are always green, dedicating MiiTlo to Venus, Laurel to A210II0, 
and the Olivo-Troe to Pallas. 

It’s said, that Two of his Sons accoiupany’d their Father Osiris in this 
Ex^iedition, ouo call’d Auubis, aud tlio other JVIuecdo, lioth valiiint 
Both of tliom woi'o Coats of Mail, that wore oxtraordinary reniarkablo, 
cover’d witli tlio Skins of such Creatures as resembled them in Stoutness 
and Valour. Aiuibis was cover’d with a Log’s, aud Macedon ^vi(h tho Skin 
of a Wolfi and for this reason these Boasts are religiously ador’d by tho 
Egypliana. Ho had Ulcowiso for his Companion, Pan, whom tho Egyptians 
havo in great Veiieratioii ; for tUoy not only soC up Images and Statues uj) 
and down in every Temple, but built a City in Tliobidos after his Name, 
call’d by the luhabitaiits Olicmnnn, which by luterprotation is Pan’s City. 
Tliore wont along with them likewise those that were skilful in Husbandry, 
as Maro in tho planting of Vines, and Triplolcmus in sowing of Corn, and 
gathering in tho Harvest. 

All things being now prepar'd, Osiria having vow’d to tho Gods to lot 
liU Hair grow till ho return’d into Egypt, marcht away tliroiigh JEthlopia; 
and for tliat very Reason it’s a 2)icce of Itoligion, and practis’d among tho 
Egyptians at this Day, that those that travel Abroad, suft’or their Hair to 
grow, till they return Home. As ho pass’d tliroiigli iEtliiojiia, a Company of 
Satyrs were presented to him, who (as it’s reiioiiod) wore all Hairy down to 
their Loyns; For Osins was a hlan given to Mirth and Jollity, aud took 
great iileusuvc in Musick aud Dancing 5 and thoroforo carry ’d along with 
him a Train of IMii.siciaiis, of wliom Niue were Virgins, most Excellent 
Singers, and expert in many other il)ing.s (whom tho Greeks call ]\fuso.y) of 
whom Apollo was the Captain ; and thence call’d tho Leader of tlio Muses : 
Upon this account the Satyrs, who arc naturally inclin’d to ski^^inug, danc- 
ing and singing, and all other sorts of klirth, wore liikoii in as jjarl of the 
Army; For Osiris was not for War, nor camo to fight Battels, and to decide 
Controversies by the Sword, every Coiiutvy receiving him for his Merits 
and Virtues, as a God. In Ethiopia having instructed tho Inluibitants in 
Husbandly, and Tillage of the Ground, and built several stately Cities 
among them, lie left there behind him sonic to bo Governors of tlio Country, 
and otliors to bo Gatherers of his Tribute. 

'While they were thus mjiloy’d, ’tis said that the River Nile, about tho 
Dogdays (at which time it uses to be the highest) broke down its Banks, 
and overflow’d the greatest j)art of Egy^it, and that part os^iccially whore 
Prometheus govern’d, insomuch as almost all tho Inhabitants wore drown’d ; 
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so Uiat PrometliGus was near unto Killing of himself for very grief of 
Iioarl; and from the sudden and violent Eruption of the Waters, the lliver 
was call’d Eagle. 

Hercules, who was always for high and difliciilt enterprises, and ever of 
a stout Spirit, presently made ui> the Breaches, and turn’d the lliver into its 
Channel, and kept it within its ancient Banks; and therefore some of the 
Greek Poets from this fact have forg’d a Fable, That Hercules Idll’d the 
Eagle that fed upon Prometheus his Heart. The most ancient Name of 
this river was Oceames, which in the Greek pronunciation is Oceanus ; after- 
wards call’d Eagle, upon tho violent Eruption. Lastly it was eall’d Egyptus, 
from the Name of a King that there reign’d. The last Name which it still 
retains, it derives from Nilcua, a King of those Parts. 

Osiris Being come to tho Borders of Ethiopia, raLs’d high Bunks on either 
side of the lliver, lest in the time of its Inundation it should overflow the 
Country more than was convenient, and make it inarish and boggy; and 
made Eloodgatea to let in tho Water by degrees, as far as was necessary. 
Thence ho pass’d tlirougli Arabia, bordering upon the lied Sea as far as to 
India, and the utmost Coasts tliat were inhabited: He built lilcowiso many 
Cities in India, one of which ho call’d Nysa, willing to liavo a reinomliranco 
of that ill Egypt whore ho was brought up. At tins Nysa in India, he 
planted Ivy, whioh grows mid roniaiiis hero only of all other Places in India, 
or tlie Parts adjuoent. Ho loft likewise many other Marks of liis being in 
those Parts, by whioh tho latter Inliabitanls arc induc’d to believe, aud do 
aflirni that this God wius born in India. 

Ho likowiao addicted himself niucli to liunting of Elephants; and took 
care to have Statues of liimsolf in every place, n.s lasting Monuments of liis 
E.x;pedition, Thence passing to tho rest of Asiii, ho transported liis Army 
tlu’OUgU tho llellospont into Europe ; and in Tiiraco he Icill’d Lycurgus 
King of tho Barbarians, who oppos’d him in his Designs. Then he order’d 
Mai'O (at that time uii Old hlan) to take care of tho Planters in that Coim- 
Iry, and to build a City, and call it Muronoo, after his own Namo. Macedoii 
hia Son he made King of Macedonia, so calling it after him. To Triptolemus 
ho appointed ilie Ciillnro and Tillage of tho Land in Attica. To conclude, 
Osiris having travell’d througli the whole World, by finding out Food fit 
and coiivoiiiont for Man’s Body, was a Benefactor to all Mankind. Where 
Vines would not grow and bo fruitful, he taught the Inhabitants to make 
Drinlc of Barley, little inforiour in .strength and pleasant Flavour to Wine 
it self. He brouglit back with him into Egypt the most pretious and richest 
things that ever place did alTord ; and for tlie many Benefits and Advantages 
that ho was tlie Author of, by the common Consent of all Men, he gain’d the 
Howard of Immortality and Ilonour equal to the Heavenly Deities. 

After his Death, Isis and Mercury colobrated his Funeral witli Saorifices 
and other Divine Honours, as to one of the Gods, and instituted many Sacred 
Kites mystical Ceremonies in Memory of the mighty Works wrought by this 
Hero, now Doify’d. Antiently tho Egyi)tiaii Priests kept the manner of the 
Deatli of Osiris secret in tlieir own Registers among themselvos ; but in after- 
times it fell out, that .some that could not hold, blurted it out, and so it came 
Aln’Oiid. For they say that Osiris, while he govern’d in Egypt with all Jus- 
tice imaginable, was Murder’d hy liis wicked Brother Typhon ; and that he 
mangled his dead Body into Six and Twenty Pieces, and gave to each of his 
Confederates in the Treason a Piece, by that moans to bring them all within 
the same horrid Guilt, and thereby the more to ingage them to advance him 
to the Throne, and to defend and preserve him in tho Possession. 
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But Isis;, tlie Sister and Wife likewise of Osu-is, witii the assistauce of her 
Son Orns, vevengVl lus HoatU upou Typlion and hw Coiuyliocs, aiul iiossessVl 
her self of the Kingdom of Egrypt. It’s said the Battol ^vas fouglit near a 
lliver not far off a Town now calTd Aiilsca in Arabia, ho call’d from 
AntBus» whom llerculoa slew in the time of Osiris. She found all the Pieces 
of his I3ody, save his Privy Members ; and having a desire to conceal her 
Husband’s Burial, yet to have him honour’d as a Clod by all llio Egyptians, 
she ihiia coutviv’d it. She cloJi’d all the Pieces together, cementing them 
with Wax and Atoinatick Spices, and so brought it to tlie shape of a Man of 
the bigness of Osins j tiieu she sent for the Priests to lior, one by one, and 
awoi’Q them all that they should not discover •whai she should then intrust 
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them ^vith. Then she told them privately that they only should have tho 
Burial of the King’s Body; and recounting tho nuuiy good Works ho had 
done, oharg d theni to bury tlie Body m u proper place aincjig thomsolvoa, 
and to pay unto him ail Divine Honour, as to a Uod. That they should 
Dedicate to him one of the Beiwts bred among them, which of thorn they 
pleas d, ^ud tliut whde it was alive, tliey should pay it the saino Voiioratioii 
as they did before to O.siris himself ; and when it was doad, that they should 
v\ OL'sliip it With the same Adoration ami Wovsliip given to Oaivis But being 
willing to incourage the Priests to Ihcso Divine Onices by Profit and Advaii- 
Lage, she gave them tho ITiirO part of the Country for tlio Maintonaiico of 
UiQ berviGG ot the Gods and their Attendance at tho Altars. 

In memory, therefor^ of Osiris’s good Deeds, being incited thorounto by 
the Commands of the Queen, and in exiiectatioii of tlieir oivn Jh-ont aiicl 
Advautago, tho Pricstsj exactly perfom’d every thing that Isis injohi’d them ; 
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and theroforo every Order of the Priests at this Day are of opinion that Osiris 
is biiry’d among them. And tliey have those Leasts in great Veneration, 
that were .so long since thus conseoraLed ; and renew their Mournings for 
Osiris over the Grravc.s of those Beasts. There are Two sacred Bulls espe- 
cially, the one call’d Api.s, and the other IMuevis, that are Consecrated to 
Osiris, and reputed as Gods generally by all the Egyptian.^. For this Crea- 
ture of all othens was extraordinarily serviceable to the first Inveiitera of 
Husbandry, both as to the sowing Corn, and other Advantages concerning 
Tillage, of which all reapt the Benefit. Lastly, they say, that after the Deatli 
of Osiris, Isi.s made a Vow never to Marry any other Man, and spent tlie re.st 
of her Days in an exact AdministraLion of Justice among her Subjects, excel- 
ling all otlior Princc.s in her Acts of Grace and Bounty toward.^ her own 
People ; and therefore after her Death, slio was niimbred among the Gods, 
and as such had^ Divine Honour and VoneruUon, and was huri’d at Memphis, 
where they show her Sepulchre at this day in the Grove of Vulcan. 

Yet tiicro are some tliat denj' that these Gods are Burl’d at ISlempliis ; 
but near the jMoun tains of Ethiopia and Egypt, in the Isle of Nile, lying near 
to a place cull’d Philas, and upon that account also nivm’d the Holy Field. 
They confirm this by undoubted Signs and Alnrka left in this Island, 
as by a Sepulchre l)uiU ami erected to Osiris, religiously llevevenc’cl 
bv all tho Priests of Egypt, wherein are laid np Tliree Hundred and 
'inreescore Bowls, whicli certain Priests, appointed for that purpose, fill 
every Day with Milk, unci cairupon the God.s by Name, with liloiirning and 
Lamoutatioii. 

The several parts therefore of Osiris being found, they report were buryhl 
in tins manner before related; but his Privy-mom bera (llioy say) were thrown 
into the River by Typhon, because none liis Partners woultl receive them ; 
and yet that tliey wore divinely lionour’d by Isis; for she commanded an 
Image of this very part to be sot up in the Temples, and to be religiously 
ador’d ; and in all their Ceremonies and Sacrifices to tliis God, slio ordered 
that part to be lield in divine Veneration and Honour. And therefore the 
Grecians, afLor they had learn’d the Rites of the Feasts of Bacchus, and the 
Orgian Solomnitios from tlio Egyptians in all their Mysteries and Saorifioe.s 
to tins God, they ador’d that Member by the Name of Plmllus. 

From Osiris and Isis, to the Reign of Alexander the Great, who built a 
City after his own Name, the Egyptian Priests reckon above Ten Thousand 
Years, or (as some write) little less than Tliree and Twenty Thousand Ye«ars. 
They al'firm, that those that say this God O.siris was born at Thebes in Boe- 
tia of Jupiter and Semelo, relato that which is false. For they say that 
Orplieua after he came into Egyjit, was initiated into the Sacred Mysteries 
of Bacchus or Dionysus, and being a special Friend to the Thebans in Boetia, 
and of great esteem among them, to manifest his Gratitude, transferr’d the 
Birth of Baoohus nr Osiris over into Greece. 

And that tlic Common People, partly out of Ignorance, and partly out of 
a desire they had that this God should be a Grecian, readily receiv d these 
My.sterics and Sacred Rites among them ; ami that Orpheus took the occa- 
sion following to fix the Birth of the God and hia Rites and Ceremonies 
among tlie Greeks: As tliiis, Cadraiis (they say) was born at Thebes in 
Egypt, and amongst other Oiildrcn begat Semele : That she was got with 
Child by one unknown, and was deliver’d at Seven Alontha end of a Child 
very like to Osiris, as tlie Egyptians describe him. But such Births are not 
us’d to live, ei tlier because it is not the pleasure of the Gods it should be so, or 
that the Law of Nature -will not admit it. The Alattcr coming to Cadmus 
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Ills Ear, being before warn’d by tho Oracle to jiroLcct the Laws of bis Coun- 
try, bo wrapt the Infant in Gold, and instituted Sacrifices to be offer’d to luni, 
as if Osiris had appear’d again in this shape ; and caus’d it to bo spread 
abroad, that it was begotten of Jupiter, tliercby both to Iionoiir Osiris, and to 
oover his Daughter’s Shame. 

The Priests say that Iho Grecians have arrogated to themselves both their 
Gods and Demy-Gods (or Heroes), and say lliat divers Colonies were iraii.s- 
ported over to them out of Egypt : For IToroulca was tin Egyptian, aiid by 
his Valour made his way into most parts of the ^Vorld, tind set up a Pilhir 
ill Africa ; and of this they endeavour to inako proof from the Grecians 
themselves. c 
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Tlio Egyptians that p>*ctonde(l so great niitifiulty, Unco Imntlied 
kings bcforu Aiiiasis ; aiul ns ilcla writes, 18,000 years from the be- 
gniTiing thtnr eliTonlcWa, tbai bragged ho muck oi tbe\r kno'wlcftgo 
of old, for they invented arltliinelio, astronomy, geometry j of then 
wealth and power, that vaunted ot 20,000 cities j yet at the same time 
then' idolatry aiut supei'stition was most gross ; they worshippccl, so 
Diodoius Slcnlus recouls, ann and moon under the name of Isis and 
Osnla, and after, sncli men ns were benofleial to thorn, or any cientiire 
that did tliom good. In the city of Bubnati they adored a cat, sailh 
Ileroflotus, ibis and alorks, an ox (saith I’liny), lealca and onions, 

JiIanobiuH. 

Povrum ct orope decs Imponcro mibibus ansi, 

IIos tn Nile deos oolis — Bukton’s Anaioniy of Melancholy. 

Notwithstanding Uio light thrown upon Egyptian history by tho re- 
cortls from tho monumonts, tlio lists of tho priest Mjuietlio still form the basis 
oC all computatioua of Egyptian chronology of tho earlier periods. Thoro are 
several reasons for tliis. fn tho first place, tho records themselves, though 
in tho nggrogato woncloiTully voluminous, yet, so far as deciphered, cover, 
after all, only scattored bits of tho long periods of lime involved, hlostly 
tlie individual records aro tlio glorifications of the deeds of a single king. 
Somo kings loft scanty records, and often oven theso wove wilfully destroyed 
by some subsetiuonl ruler of another dynasty. Or, a king might leave tlio 
record of liis predecessor, but substitute his own name for the rightful one 
in the chronicle, Even tho great Kainscs 11 was guilty of such an act as 
this. Tho fact of such tainporing witli the record would generally be per- 
ceptible, but it may not bo so easy to dclormino whose was the rightful immo 
which tho falsifier erased. 

Much inoi'o important tlian this, liowovor, is tho obstacle tliat arises from 
tho fact that the Egyptians, like all other nations of antiquity, lacked a fixed 
era from which to reckon. They computed yours with reasonable accuracy, 
but tlicy never reckoiietl long xioriods consecutively from any single date. 
Hence tho record of any particular king stands more or less by itself, or 
associated at most with recent predecessors. If the records of some of those 
predecessors have been lost, the gap may bo of such a doubtful character as 
to throw uncertainty upon the chronology of long periods, or, indeed, of 
the entire remoter history. Thus it is that the records from the monuments, 
despite tlioir great historic value and absorbing personal interest, do not in 
themselves, aa yet, suffice to reveal in its entirety the lustory of the long suc- 
cession of Egyptian dynasties. But fortunately tlieso contemporary records 
have been found in many cases to accord marvellously with Manetlio’s lists. 
Hence tho faith in those lists as a whole has been greatly strengthened, and 
the historian of to-day, in basing his Egyptian chronology upon Manetho 
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for iho pei’ioda not covered by known niouumeiita, is l^y iin nicaUvS working 
.altogether in the dark. It is true that tliero have been two schools of opinion 
as to how far tliis reliance should bo cari-iod : one school contending very 
warmly that Maiietho’a lists are probably in places the records of coutempo- 
runeona dynasties, — it being known that llie govorninont was in many 
periods divided, — and hence that the entire iieriod of time required for the 
dynasties as listed nm.sb be materially shortened ; the other school maintain- 
ing that Manetho himself took note of such coiiLemporancons dynasties and 
eliminated them from his list, retaining only ii singlo lino of what he regarded 
as legitimate succession. 

For the general student, it really does not iiiaUcr greatly which of these 
views is correct. The general nccuvacy of Manoilio is admitted on all liands, 
and the monumeuts sustain him to the extent of making suro a long list of 
dynasties, whether or not hi.s exact niimbor bo admitted. When we recall 
that Manetho himself was, relatively .speaking, a modern, living in the 
third century b.o., and henco writing about periods that wore, oven accord- 
ing to ini]\inunn estimates, farther separated from his ago tlian ho is from 
owr ow3'j, it would not seem atvaugo if he should havo made same mistakes. 
But it is well e])OUgh also to remombor that his lists would probably not 
havo beon challonged witli so much fervour in our time, Jiad it not been for 
certain ulterior bearings of this que.stion of clironology. Tlio olow will be 
ovidout to whoever Jiotices that in the different csliinates of Egyptian 
chronology the older historians — those of the earlier decades of the nine- 
teenth century — are pretty generally the ardent advocates o[ a lower or 
more recent date for the beginning of the first dynasty. 

In a word, during the period when the (luostion of the antiquity of man 
was still matter of ardent controversy, even the most fair-iniudod historian 
could not help lotting Ids prejudice on tliat subject inflnonco lus judgment 
regarding Egyptian chronology. T'he year 2fi49 n.c., wliich lus Bible margin 
had taught him to recall as a date when the luatory of mankind began anew 
after an all-devastating flood, stood out in Ins mind ns a danger mark that 
ho must not let hiinsolE be carried past if ho could possibly avoid it. If ho 
preferred the Septungint reckoning, ho gained a few oenturios more of lee- 
way, say till 3260 u.c., but this was tlio ultimate limit, behind which no 
evidence could carry him. 

Meantime historians wlio had not this bias wore unetpiivocally fixing the 
beginning of the Egyptian dynasties a thousaud years or so farther back. 
But tbeir reckoning could count for notliiug in tho general verdict so long 
as the old esLiinate of man’s antiquity was held. No sooner, liowevcr, had 
it come to be generally conceded tlmt tlio long-iiutlioritiitivo dates were 
incorrect, than a reaction set in among tho Egyptologists. Onco it was 
conceded that m.an ]iad been an inhabitant of iho eartli for hundreds of 
thousands of years, and that the years of hia early civilisation mu.st reach 
back into the tons of thousands, the form of tho bias of the average searcher 
into ancient history was changed. That very human tendency whicli makes 
one like to excel his neighbour, caused tho Egyptologists now to vio witli 
their only compotitors, the Assyriologists, iu lengthening out their records, 
instead of sliorteniiig them. We do not moan tluat a l)ias was consciously 
.admitted in one case or the other ; but historians are human, and their 
judgments, like those of other mortals, are never altogetlier free from human 
prejudice. 

The clear and simple fact seems to be, that no knowledge is at hand that 
enables the hi.storian to fix with certainty tho roiuoter dates of Egyptian his- 
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tory. Tlie very most that can bo done, at present, is to determine ininimum 
dates, as is done by the moat recent German writers of authority, and to con- 
tent ourselves with stating these, understanding that they make no pretence 
to absolute accuracy. When I’rofessor Meyer, for example, says that the 
minimum date for the founding of the Old Memphis Kingdom by King 
Menes is 3180 b.c., he does not at all imply that Mariette is wrong in fixing 
the same event at 6004 n.c., or about two thousand years earlier. He simply 
means that in the present state of Icnowledge he does not feel justified in 
choosing a definite date; lie is certain, however, that the true date cannot be 
placed later than 3180 n.o. 

Some such latitude as this we must admit, then, in dealing with ancient 
Egyptian chronology. Of course the amount of possible variation progres- 
sively decreases as we come down the ages; but the chronology does not 
become absolutely fixed until we reach the comparatively recent period of 
King Psamtliek I, who reigned from near the middle of the seventh 
century before our ora. 

Fortunately, howcvei*, these uncertainties of exact chronology need inter- 
fere but little with our interest and cnjovmeut in considering Egyptian his- 
tory. Chronology is, indeed, n.s Professor Petrie lias phrased it, “the 
haokbono of history.’^ But this applies rather to the general sequence of 
events than to ilie oxact citation of years ; and fortunately there is no un- 
certainty at all about the sequence of important events in Egyptian history, 
even from tlio remotest times. We may nob know the exact year in which 
tho groat Pyramid was built ; but we do know exactly who built it, and the 
names and deeds of liia predecessors and successors, as well as the general 
epoch ill which tho events took place. For tho purpose of any one but the 
specialist, we could scarcely ask more than this. And a like certainty 
attaches to all other of tho really great epochs of Egyptian history. Tho 
general student may feel quite content with the degree of precision of the 
attainable records j and, paying but slight attention to the less important 
dynasties, may Avell fix his attention upon those culminating periods when 
the great deeds wore aocoinpli.shcd which render tho history of Egypt mem- 
orable for all generations of men. Tho first of these periods, and the one 
which now claims our attention, was the epoch of the so-called Old ICingdom 
of Mompliis — the epoch of the usJioriug in of Egyptian history, as knoivn 
to auocoecling generations ; yet also the ejioch of the building of the Pyra- 
mids — the most gigantic and jicrmunont structui-es ever created by human 
minds and human hands. 

Apart from questions of chronology, tlie sequence of chief events in 
Egyptian liistory is now fairly established and accepted by all schools of 
Egyptologists. This course of history proper we have followed under guid- 
aiico of spcciali.sts who have devoted their lives to tho elucidation of this 
subject. It may be well, however, to repeat a word of warning that has 
already been said as to the incompleteness of tho records on whioh this narra- 
tive is based. It is one thing to assert that the main events of Egyptian 
liistory arc known in jn'oper sequence, and it is quite another to assume that 
a knowledge of all the events of that liistory is accessible. In point of fact, 
it must bo freely adnnlted that our knowledge of Egyptian history as a 
whole is meagre indeed. Here and there a great event or a great name 
stands out prominently, but there are long sti'etches of time between, when 
not so much as the name of a single man is known in many generations. 

Generally speaking, however, tho periods marked by dearth of records 
may be presumed to be periods equally marked by dearth of great events ; 

U. W. — VOI/i I, V 
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and in one sense our history of these distant times assumes truer relation of 
perspective than can possibly be given to the ohroiiiclo of later periods -which 
are replete with insignificant and bewildering details of minor events. 
Without scruple or regret, therefore, we may here and there condense the 
narrative of many geiierationa of Egyptian history into a lino or paragraph, 
while giving extended treatment to the deecla and accompUshmenls of a few 
great heroes wlio make Egyptian history illustrious. 

But before turning to the history proper, it will be well to make a more 
detailed examination of tlio clironological foundations on which our know- 
ledge rests. Eduard Moyer has outlined them succinctly. ^ Erom onr sources 
of information, he says, it is evident tliat wo can placo ourselves on certain 
ohronological ground for Egyptian liistory. 

ManetUo has rightly relaiuecl its general outline. Ho divides the kings, 
from the foundation of the kingdom by Mones until the fall of tho last 
Darius, into thirty-one ruling houses, or dynasties. His division docs not 
seem to be always correct ; for instance, the Turin papyrus makes several 
more divisions out of the 1st Dynasty. Noverlholoss, Manotho’s order has 
long been cominouly accepted, and for many reasons its further rotentioii 
commends itaolf. 

The Turin papyrus just mentioned seems to have been wriUon under 
Ramses III, as the name of this king appeal’s in tlio account.^ on tho back. 
It contains a record of tho Egyptian kings (t]»o dyniistios of tlio gods 
precede them), witli a statement of tho years of their reigns, and to some 
decree of their ages. Unfortunately tho papyrus is muoli mutilatod, and 
amidst numerous small fragments there exist only a fow largo pieces. But 
it is possible to obtain a genornl view of the papyrus by putting tho most 
important fragments into their right places. It contains (if pages have not 
been torn off at the end) ten columns of from twonty-seven to twonly-oight 
lines, and it mentions about two hundred and twenty kings’ mimes, from 
Menes until before, or during, tho Hyksos period. 

These are divided into dynasties, which aro sometimes Bpocifiecl only by 
a title, aud sometimes by the word “reigned” being repeated after tlie 
king’s name. Under tho longer lists totals are given, In the fow oases 
where the figures of tho papyrus have boon verified by tho help of the 
memorials, they have been found to be correct. However, tho author is 
guilty of a great error in tho total of the Xllth Dynasty. 

The gaps in the papyrus are partially filled by the royal monumental 
tablets, which are altogether of a funevoal character — a later king or citizen 
is shown offering sacrifice to the old rulers. 

Three lists carry liistorical weight : 

(1) The tablet of Seti I in A%do3, discovered in 186-1 and r[iiiie com- 
plete, contains seventy-six names. The tablet of Ramses II, now in Eondon, 
is a copy of this, 

(2) The tablet of Tehutimes III from Karnak, now in tho Louvre, very 
much injured and promiscuously put together, contains sixty-ono names. 

(3) The tablet from tho tomb of Tunrei at Saqqarah (under Ramses 
II, discovered in 1860), contains fifty-one names, of which forty-seven 
remain. 

Manefcho’s list in its different editions comes next to these accounts. 
It was long thought that by putting it in its original form, wo should arrive 
at a safe basis of Egyptian chronology. A more careful examination, how- 
ever, shows us that Mauetho is not to be trusted. Where wo can verify his 
figures in the more ancient periods they are almost without exception 
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wrong, and this from no fault of tlie copyists and inalcers or extractors ; there 
are constant confusion and gaps in the succession of names. Numerous 
examples of such errors may he seen in the comparison of Mauetho’s list 
with the moninneuts. It is only about the XXth Dynasty that liia figures 
seem to be reliable. Anotlier circumstance must be added. Accordiag to 
jMauetlio’s arrangement, the dynasties follow each other, so that lie includes 
a Theban and a contemporaneous Hyksos family in the XVIIth Dynasty, 
and does not reckon each one as a separate ruling house. In truth, such 
contemporanGous governments did repeatedly take place, and consequently 
tliey must reduce the dates of Manetho, even if the numbers be eotreefc. 
King Menes would not, accordmg to Manetho (under Unger’s calculation), 
bo placed in the year 6G13 B.C., but cousidorably later. 

So we must give up tlie seai'ch for absolute dales as liopeless, and limit 
ourselves to an approximate computation of the periods of Egyptian history. 
The genealogies of tho ruling houses, as well as those of private people, 
are of great service, for where we can trace a pedigree through long periods, 
W 0 are able to give an approximate estimate of the number of generations. 
Tims wo arrive at the “ minimum ” dates, with which we must content 
ourselves for the present. 

For tlie loim periods from the Vllth to tho Xltli Dynasties and from the 
XIVth to the XVIItli, which are almost completely destitute of moniimeJits, 
the dates are extremely problematic. The dates therefore given for the 
Xlltli Dyiiagty, for the Pyramid period and for Mones, only prove that they 
oauiiot well bo put later, whilst they leave the way open for any one to put 
them farther back.Z> 

Tho lists of Manetho, above referred to, are so important as to require 
fuller notice. 


MANKTIIO'S TABLE OP THE EOYFflAN DYNASTIES 


Uyimsty 

Nwno 
of Dyimsty 

QtpUal 

ProvlDco 

Lci]|;lh 

of 

Yoiiw 

YcMS 

IjoR^ro 

Hcgiin 

Ycar& 

'bofbrn 

Chrlsl 

I 

Tliinla , . . 

IlftrabaUel-MadfmjeU . • 

Gii^b . . . 

25S 

5020 

6001 

I[ 

Thiiiia . . . 


Gligoh . . 

302 

6378 

4761 

III 

Mcmpliw . , 

Rlitrahiuoli .... 

Gizcli . 

21-t 

6071 

4440 

IV 

Momplila , . 

Mitrabiiioh . ... 

Gizeli . . . 

284 

4867 

4235 

V 


Mi6ralinicl( . 

Gizolt . 

246 

4573 

3951 

vt 

■EleyhantiiiQ 

Gezlreli-Afisuaa. . . • 

Esaoli . . . 

203 

4326 

8703 

Vlt 

RIouiphis . . 

Rilti'aliinoh 

Gizch . . 

70 days 

4122 

8600 

VIII 

Moinphis . . 

Mitialilncli 

Gizch . . . 

143 

4122 

8600 

IX 

llovncleopolis . 

Alinns-ol-Modiueli . . 

Belli Suef. . 

100 

3060 

8358 

X 

Iloracleopolls . 

Aliii.'13-ol-McaineIi . . • 

Deni Suof , 

18D 

3871 

3240 

XI 

Tliolies . . . 

RlucUuot Iliibu . . 

Keneli \ 

218 

8086 

8004 

XII 

Thotes . . 

Moclinob Uiibu . 





XllI 

Tliobes . . 

Medinot llfibu . . • 

Koiieli . . . 

453 

3173 

2861 

XIV 

Xoia .... 



Mauuflok . . 

184 

8020 

2308 

XV 

Ilylcsos . . . 

8.111 

Slmrkioli ^ 




XVI 

IlylcBos . . 


Sharkieli j- 

511 

2830 

2214 

XVII 

IlykBos . . 

San 

Sliarkloh ) 




XVIII 

'J'hoboa . , 

Rlecllnot Ilabu . . • 

Keucli . . 

241 

2326 

1703 

xrx 

Tliobes . . . 

Mcdinct llabu . . 

XeiicU . 

174 

2084 


XX 

Tbobos ■ 

RlcUlnet Uttbu .... 

KsiiqU . . . 

176 

1010 
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Dyrnaty 

Name 

nrDynnsty 

Cnpltnl 

ProTinco 

Lon^Ui 

Years 

Yenifl 

lioforo 

llcglia 

Yonis 

Lel'oro 

Clirlst 

XXI 

Tniiia .... 

San 

SImvkich , . 

no 

17.12 

1110 

xxn 

Bubaatia 

Tcl-Baaia .... 

Sharkloli . . 

170 


080 

XXIII 

Tania. . . . 

San 

Sliarkloh 

81) 

l't32 

810 

XXIV 

Sa^a , . 

Sa-eMIagar . . . 

Gliarlnoh . . 


1340 

721 

XXV 

Etluopiau . . 

Sn-el-IIagai' .... 

Gluarbioh . . 


1.137 

716 

XXVI 

.Sais .... 

Sa-el-IIagar . ... 

Gharbich 

m 

1287 

006 

XXVJI 

Persian . . . 

Sa-ol-llagar 

Gliarbioh 

121 

1140 

627 

XXVIII 

Saia . . 

Sa-ol-Hagnr , . 

Gliai'bioh . . 

7 

1028 

400 

XXIX 

Mendea . . . 

ABl»mun-el-ll«inaii 

DakaUch , . 

21 


300 

XXX 

Sebeimytes . . 

Samanudl . . . 

Gliarbieli 

.^8 


.178 

XXXI 

Poraian . . . 

Sanianudl 

Gbarbioli . 

8 


840 


End of list according to I^Iaiiotho 


xxxn 

Macedonian 

< , « . . 

. 

27 


332 

XXXIII 

Gi eek . . 

. . . . . 

. . . 

, 276 


306 

XXXIV 

Homan . . . 




411 

062 

30 
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381 


No one can help being struck by the enormous total to ■\vluoli Maiiotlio’s 
summing up of the dynasties brings us. By means of the Egyptian priost’a 
lists we fti’Q ill truth carried back to the tunes that for all other peoples are 
inirely mythical, but for Egypt are certainly historic. 

Embarrassed by this fact and finding no otlier moans of discrediting 
Manetho’s nntlienticity and veracity, some modern writers liavo supposed 
tlmt Egypt has been at various periods of its history divided into several 
kingdoms, and that Manetho gives us as successive some rojail families 
whose reigns were iu fact simultaneous. 

Accoi’ding to these authorities tho Vth Dynasty, for example, would ]iavo 
reigned at Memphis at tho samo time that the Vlth governed at Ele- 
phantine. It is not necessary to demonstrate the advantages of sucli an 
arrangement. By bringing certain dates closer together and by correcting 
others it is possible by an ingenious and clever aiTangomenl of tho dynasties 
to shorten almost at will the space of Umo covered byManotlio’s lists ; thus 
while, iu the table, we have the date 5626 A.ir., that is, before tlio Ilcgira, 
[6004 B.C.] a.«9 that of the foundation of the Egyptian monarchy, other 
writers Uko Bunsen do not go farther back than 4246 A.H. or 3023 ii.o. 

On whose side does lb© truth lie? Tho more ono studies the question, 
the more it is seen how difficult it is to reply. The greatest of all obstacles 
to the establishment of a deliiiite Egyptian chronology is that the Egyptians 
never had a chronology proper. The employment of an era, properly so 
called, was unknown to them, and up to the present time it lias never been 
proved that they reckoned otherwise than by the years of tlie reign. And 
moreover these years were far from having a fixed point of beginning, Hince 
sometimes they began at the commencement of the year in which the preced- 
ing king died, and sometimes with the coronation of tlie new king. What- 
ever may be the apparent precision of its calculations, nioclyrn soionco will 
always be baffled in its attempts to establish that which the Egyptians 
themselves dfrl not possess.*? 
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BASED ON THE WORKS QUOTED, CITED» OR EDITORIALLY CONSULTED IN 
THE PREPARATION OP THE PRESENT HISTORY, WITH CRITICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

In the prepavation of the present work tho editors have liad occasion to consult a very 
large muiinor of hooka, in addition to those nctiially quoted. Not all of these are here 
listed; naitlioi' ia any effort made to have the present bibliography complete in other 
reapects. Many names of leoont works that might easily be added are purposely omitted 
becauso of tho facility with wjiich tho atiident will come upon them. On the other hand, 
n good many ivorka are included because their very obscurity would lead to their being 
overlooked. Some of tlieso had great importance in their day, and must bo looked to by 
any one who would appicciato the nistoiy of development and rosearoh in tide field. Others 
had at host only inciaontal imuoitance, j[ct should not be quite forgotten. Brief critical 
cstimaios are in many cases an<lcd to orientate the would*bo investigator 5 and in the case 
of the more important autliorifcies, biographical notes aie also appended. 

Adams, tV . M., Tho Mystery of Ancient ICgypt. The New Review, 18DS ; The House 
of the Hidden Places. Loudon, 1805. — wQUauus, Claudius, The Variable History of 
Alhanus. London, 1370. 

Claudius yJJlhaiuis was n Roman citizen who lived in the second century a.d., the exact 
date being uncevtain. Though a Roman, ho m-cfeired Greek to Latin, and wrote all his 
works in the former kuguage. He has been (fenomiiinted the “honey-tongued,” from tho 
character of his atvlo, and tho '‘sophist,” from Ins teaching rhetoric. Two of his works 
arc still extant: the Vaih Uisloria, from which our excerpts are taken, and a book on 
natural history, ^v'lnch enjoyed great repute in lator clasaicol and raediaival times. Both of 
these worlcs aio written apparently without ^etem, though tlie author himself declared 
that it was Ins intention to shift from one topic to another to keep up the reader’s 
intprest. Tho work on natnval history, having of cowrao no other than an antiquarian 
iutCiest in modern times, luis never been tranelated; but the Varia Hisloria has been 
rendered into Ihiglish twice; tho quaint old translation of Tleining, made in 1676, being 
the one which wo select for om- excerpts. The value of this work depends largely upon 
the fact that it is made up from the writings of still more ancient historians whose works 
aio mainly lost. 

Am^Uneau. J5., La Gdogiuphio de I'Kgypte h rdpoque copte. Paris, 1898; Rdsumd do 
I’histoire de I'Egypto. Paris, 1801; Los nonvellos fouillcs d’Abycloa, Angero ; Les Moines 
dgyfitieiitf. l-’aris, La mamto d^ptioiine. Parw, 1802; Lea iadea mamles dans I'iSgypte 
anciennc. Paris, 1805; Essai sur revolution liistoiique ct philosophimio des iddes morales 
dans I’Egypte ancienne. Paris, 1806, Ilis^iio de la sepulture ot des fundrailles dans 
I’ancienno lilgypte. Paris, ISOG. — Anonymoua, Ausfiihrliches Verzeiclmiss der aegypti- 
hclien Altei’Lumcr, Gipsabgusse nnd Papyrus der I3eil. Samml. Berlin, 1894. 

Batten, S. II., Pharaoh of tho Exodus. Melbourne, 1880. — B^ii^dlte, G., Le temple 
de Philai. Paris, 1895, — Beikley, E., Pbainobs and their People. London, 1884. — 
Birch, S., Records of tho Past, London, 18 vols., 1878; Egyiitto 800 b.c. Loudon, 1876; 
Two Tablets of the Ptoleinaio Period (Aroheologia, vol. 30). London, 1863. 
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Di\ Samuel Birch was bovn in London, Sid November, 1813 ; died ti\o,vo 2Ttl\ Dceembev, 
1885. IIg was ti acholar of recogmsod profundity and also of rmnailcablo versatility, lie 
went early to the Iliibisli Museum in the department of antiquities, Ins apcoialfcy at that 
time being Chinese. Labei on he became chief of the department of antiquities, including 
oi'ientai, classical, inediajval, and eavW British aichaiology. IIo became recosnised as ivn, 
expert in all these departmeuta, and his publications cover almost tlio eiitiio range of 
archteology. He was an innovator in both Assyriology aiid Egyptology. In tlio latter liohl 
his publications are many and varied, one of tho most important being his Gratuninr of tlio 
Egyptian Language, which was incoiqiorated with tlio groat work on Egyptian history by 
Baron Bunsen. As the Bcioiico of Egyptology was thou m a transition state, this and die 
other works of Dr. Birch are of com'se now superseded, though by no iiiciim rendered value, 
less. One of the most important editorial tasks of Dr. Birch was the bringing out of a, 
series known as 'i'he llecorils of ike Post, which coiwisLcd of tvauslfttious fitmi Egyptiaii 
and Asayno-BabYloiiian records. Dr. IJiich himself contiibutcd several of the.so. lie also 
had tliG cliatiiiction of being tho first tiauslator of the Egyptian Book of tho Dead. To 
some extent Dr. Birch suffei-ed fiom hia versatility; being known in so many fields, he ig 
not thought of pre-eminently in oonnccUon witli any one of them, but ho will always bo 
remembered as an innovator in tlio field of Egy]>fco1ogy. 

Bookh, A., Manetlio uiid die llundstoui-Poriodo. Berlin, 181.5 — Boiohardt, Ziir 
Geschichte dev Byiamidon, Ztschr. fnr Aegypt. Spr, 1801. — Boudier, ]3,, Vets dgyptieng, 
mtftriniie ddmofcvqua. Pavia, 1807. — Bieaated, 1. IL, De UymuiH in Bolcm subvege Amcuo. 
phidelV couceptis. Berlin, 189i —Brimmer, SL, Egypt. Three Easays on tho History, 
Ueligioii, and Aifc of Egypt. Bo.ston, 1891. — Bnigsoh, II. C., Oeschichto Ai^yptons unter 
don Pharnonen. Loipsio, 1377, 3 vols. Goiifisi.q of tho Earth and of Man. London, 188(1. 
Die aegyptiachftw AltevbUmev iu Berlin. BevUn, 1857. Uccuoil des numniucuts dgyptiouH. 
Leipsic, 1332-1803. Dictionnaii-o gdographiquo do rancionno Egyplc. Loipsic, 1877- 
1880, Thesaurus inscriptiomuii lugyptinrum. Lcipsic, 1883-1891, Religion und Mytho. 
logio der alten aogyptur. Leipsic, 1890. Dio aegyptologie, Abris.5 dor Ent/ilfCernngon 
uud rotacUnugeu. I/iipsio, 1891. 

Hciwich Carl B\ ugsch was born at Berlin, 1827 ; died there, 189 1. Ho belonged to tliafc 
rather large company of Gorman investigators, wJio aic at once scholars aiul cUplomatists. 
His lesicleiice iii ICgypt was uot as an onlmary tourist or investigator, hut ns an o/Iloor 
of the Egyptian Goverumout, with the title of Bey and laUjr Pa»l\a. Like liW famous 
oouutryinau, Niebuhr and Bunsen, before him, ho found time in tho midst of olilcial duties 
for a wide range of scholarly activities, and ho soon became known, not only us one of tlm 
foremost Egyptologists, but as iucompar.ably tlio highest authority on one form of the 
Egyptian, writing, namely, tho cleuioUc. Ilh Ilistory of Hpypt imdcr the IVuiruoks, derived 
entirely from the monuments, is a woilc of the most standard uutlioriLy. It is. in the 
main, u work vafchor for tlio scholar than for the general public; but it'is liy no moans 
without popular interest, and, notwithstanding its bulk, it ha.s iicen Lraiisliitcd into English, 
The reader will recall that we have based our chronology upon theaysLoin of lit. BrugHch,-- 
a ayatein confessedly artificial, which, however, inoois the dillieulties of the subject perluip.s 
bettor than any other yet devised. 

Budge, E, A. W., The Book of the Dead. London, 1805, Egyptian Ideas of the Eutin'o 
Life, London, 1890 ; Egyptian Magic. London, 1899 ; The Mummy : Uluipbevs on EgypLuui 
Fnneval Archeology. Cambridge, 1893; Egypt m the NeoUlliic and Archaic Boiiods. 
London and New York, 1902. 

Ernest A. Wallis Budge, JLA., Litt.D,, D.Lit., F.S.A., Keepor of As.syriaii and Egyptian 
Antiquities, British Museum. Dr. Budge has at once tiio proCumlity and the vcituilility of 
his famous predecessor at the Biltish Mu-seum, Ur. Birch. Tho list of liis writings on 
oriental archaiology is much too long to be cited in full heio. Among other things ho hag 
put syould-be stiidenta of tho subject under lasting obligations by piopaving an elninputary 
treatise on the Egyptian language, .and following it up with a iuqi'o advanced work for Uui 
use of the student. He has also made an elaboicate translation of tlio Book of tlio Ilcad, 
utilising the lecent advances m tho knowledge of Egyptian hieroglyphics to ituprove upon 
the foinier translation'’, llis latest work in thin field is a popular history of EgypI, in oiglit 
volumes, pub]i.shed at I.,onclon, 1902. In addition to hia recognised protciviud scholcirelup, 
Dr. Budge has in a high degree the capacity for literary picsenlatlon, and ho lias not felt 
himself above considering the needs of the unscholarly public anil of tho heginnor in 
oiiental studies Thus Uls catalogue of Egyptian antiquities at tlio British Mu.souni, 
which 13 ostensibly only a guide-book to tho collection tholo, i.s in itsolf a work of real 
literary merit, which would serve as a valuable introduction, to the study of urchroology 
even if placed in the hands of students who have not access to tho colieclioii which it 
specifically describes. 

Bunsen, C. K. J., Egypt's Place in Universal Ilistoiy. London, 18 18-18G7. 
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Baron Christian Kail Josias von Bunsen was bom at ICorbach, Germany, 2oth August 
1701, aucl died at Bouii, 28bh November, I860. Baton Bm«en bad the ougiual iustlncts oi 
the scholar, as proved by his uumeroua writinga; but it was liis fate to be shifted early in 
life from the field of professioual seholavsliip to that of the diplomatist, and his rcBearcUea 
wore cariied on under somewhat disadvantageous cireumstances, lie had come early under 
the influenee of Niebuhr, and had planned a life of scliolarslnp; but becoming the tutor of 
Predoiicic William III, and being advancikl thiough royal influence to a diplomatic post in 
Eome, and afterwards in London, ho camo to be inoiu widely known as a diplomatist and 
statesman tlian as a scholar Nevertheless, he contubuted much to a popular knowledge of 
history, through his Aegnplena StelU in tier Weltgeschichle, and its English tianslatiou 
as above. It hud a wide cii-cidaLioii, and did perhaps more tlian almost any othei single 
work to popularise the relalively now snbject of Egyptology. Ilis Coll in der GeschM 
(God in Hi.stoi 7 ) also had great popularity. The emitieiiily philosophical character of 
tliese writings is valued even at tho pi-esont day, though it must ho conceded that the point 
of view legurdiug many of the subjects iieated has quite radically changed in blio past liaif 
century. It follows that the intoiest in Baron Biiuson’s books must to a laige extent be 
antiquavinii rather than luBtovienl at the present day, though they cannot bo ignored by any 
one who wi.sliea to have a full compi-ehensioii of the growth and developmoiiL of the science 
of Egyptology. 

Cailllaud, I'., Travels in tho Oases of Tliel)e.s. London, 1820 Caaanova, Memoirs 

on llio History and Archasology of Egypt.— Chabas, .7. F., in Birch’s Jiecords of the Past 
London, 1870, 12 vols.; Etude sur I’antuiuUd historique. Paiis, 1873: JIdlaiices iKvnto* 
logiques. ChAlous, 18(i3-1878. 

Joseph Francois Chaim was born 2ud January, 1817, in Brian^oii; died 17th May, 1882, 
at Versailles. IIo was a spociallst in Egyptology, who wrote widely ami was lecognisod ns 
an authority of iinportanco. He is boat known to the English render through cortnin trans- 
lations, notably or the iiisoriplioiis on tho ohelisks, published in Birch's Pecords of the 
Pad. He produced no general historical work, such as would have brought Ills name 
before tho public at largo, and honco ho is less familiarly known tliim many other Egyptolo- 
gial.s of loss worth. 

OhaiU4-Iione, C., L’ltgypto et 8e.s provinces pordnos. Pane, 1802. — Champollion, J.P,, 
L'Egypte sons los PluvraoTts. Pans, 1814} Dcscriptioiw de rfigynlo, olc. ; De I’lScrituie liid- 
rntiquos des ancioua Egyptvona. Piu w, 1824 *, Precis du Systfemo lliivoclyphiquo des anoiens 
Egvpticiis. Pans, 1821, 2 vols.; Monuments do TEgyple ot do la Niioie. Pans, 1835- 
18iS, 4 voh, 

Jean V't nnt'uis ClumpoUion was born at Figdac, Lot, Franco, 23r(l December, 1700 , died 
afc Paris, dtli March, 1832. Chainnolhou’s work Ims i*ecoived coiuprehensivo atteutinn iu 
our text (hGO Egypt, Cliapfcor Xl) iu coimcclion with tlio iuteipretation of tho liieio- 
glypliics, in which work Ciiampollioii wns an initovalor of the lli'ht rank. IBs fame rests 
chiefly upon this accoinpliehmcnt, but liis oiitiio life was devoted to Egyptology, nud he 
would Imvo lieoii romeiiibeied always as otic of tho fathers of tlie scieneo, even had ho not 
been the oliief originator in tho iiai ticular work of interpreting tho liieioglyphics. Natu- 
rally mucli of his work has beon euporseded by moro recent investigations This must bo true, 
ill tlio nature of things, of tho u'ork of any innovator in science; hut, as we have seen, the 
whole inodeiii scieiico,of Egyptology rests securely on tho foundation whicli Cliarnpollion laid. 

Olinrinoo, G,, L’ligyplo archdol. hist. lit. Paris, 1801. — OlieBney, I, .The Land of 
the I’yramifls. London, 1881 — Clot-Beg, A. Jh, Apor 9 u gcudral siir ITCgypte. Paris, 
1810; Do la jicste ob.sorvce eii I^gypU' Pans, 1840; Description do I'Egyplo; Coup d'eoil 
Riir la posl.o oi los qucnaiitaines. Fans, 18.51. — Cook, F. C., Records of tiie Past. London, 
1873, 18 vols. — Cooper, W. A., Short History of Egyptian Monumonts. London, 1870. — 
Cory, I. P., Ancient Fragments of PhiDnicinn, Chaldean, Egyptian, and otlior wiiters. 
London, 182{>, second edition, 1832. 

This work has lioen revised by E. Richmond Hodges ui an edition published iu 1876, 
coutaming some improveiuenls Imt lacking the original Greek aud Latin texts Tho work 
is purely a compilation consisting solely of fragmentary romains of various classical authors. 
It gathers into a single work a great variety of matter, much of which was luthoilo moc- 
ccssiblo to tlio averago scliolar; fragments, many of which give ns nu interesting vieiv of 
variou.s historical chaniclers. Wo shall have occasion to quote some of these excerpts hi 
other connections. T’lio original work contained cerlain Neo-Plntoiiic forgeries known as 
the Oiacles of Zoroa.stQr, the Hermetic Creed, and the Orphic and Pythagoieaii finginonts 
which ui’o discarded by tho editor of the new edition as huiiig of doubtful authentioiby and 
little vivliio. ICvim tliese, however, have an antiquarian iutoresb, aud tho fact that the 
excerpts are gii'on in the original laiignagea os ivell as in tho tTnn.slatioii, makes the earlier 
edition of tho work, as published by Cory himself, still iiarticularly vnluabJe 
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Cougny, 6., L’avt antique (L’iSgyptc, etc.)* Pavis, 1891. — Cuaieri., Stoiia fisica o poUti- 
eia dell ’Egitto delle prime memorie de siioi abitanti al 1812, Florciico, 1802, 2 vols 

Daresay, L, Contribution a rdtiido de la 21bine dynaetio dgyptiennc in Rov. Avcheol. 
3e sevie 27.— Davia, Ch. II. S., The Book of the Dead, New Yoik; Egyptian klyfchology, 
In Biblia, VI, 0. — Daunou, P. C. P., Conrs d’dtiides historiquoa. Pans, 1812, 20 vols.-.. 
Diodorua Siculus, The Historical Libiary London, 1700, 

A somewhat extended account of Diodorus and his work will bo ionnd in Part I in 
the chapter on world histones, and a lurthor note in Egypt, Appendix A, p. 2(i8. It is un- 
ueuestsavy to make further comment here, beyond mentioning the translation from which ouv 
excerpts aie made. This, w will be Been, ivas imbhshed pist at the beginning of tho cigb- 
teenth century; but it has never been auperseded, few scholars having caved to undertake 
tho task of translating an author whose works are so volmnmons. Even were moio lecont 
tianslationa available, the one wg have used would still have been solootod, because of the 
quaintiiQss of its diclion, which, as has been aiiggcsteil, conveys to the average reader a 
better idea of the original language than would a inovo modern rondoriiig. 

Driault, B., La Question d’Oriont dopiiis scs engines jiisqu'il nos jours. Paris, 1808 — 
Dilmiohen, J., Geographia des alton Aegyptens. Berlin, 1887; Baiuirkunde der Tempo!- 
anlageu von Deiideia. Leipsic, 1805 ; liistorische Insclivifleu, Loipsic, 1807-1800, 2 vols, • 
Dor tlrosspalasb des Patnamenap. Lcipsic, 1891 ; Karto des Sbndtgenietes von Memphis und 
bennchbarfcer Diatricte. Leipsic, 1805; Dio Flotto einor aegyptischon Kdnigiu. Leipsic, 
1808 

Johannes Diimichen was born 15th Octohoi, 1833, in Welsbola, Gormaiiy; died 7fch Fob' 
ruavy, 1891, at Strassburg. Dr. Duiuichen was a student of Lepsius and Briigach, and ho 
devoted hia entue life to Egyptology. He made .several journeys tfj Egypt and wrote exton. 
aivoly regarding the arcliaiological features of the subject. His woilcs are mainly tecbnioBl, 
and while very valuable for specialists, are not always equally intciesLing to tho general 
leader. What would have been peibaps his most important contribution, liis coinprohen- 
sivQ hiatOL'j of Egyiit undertaken for the Oncken scries, was inconiploto at the time of his 
death; having dealt only with the geographical and archeological features, Tho work 
was completea by Eduard Rfcycr (see be^o^^. 

Dunoker, M., Geschiebte de.s Alterthunis. Berlin, IS.'iG, 1877, etc., 0 vols; History of 
Antiquity (translated by Evelyn Abbott). Jjondon, 1877, C vols. 

iiauimban Wolfc/aiig Duncker boin 15lh Octoboi*, 1811, at Berlin; died 21st July, 
1880. The writings of Diincker cover a wide range of historical subJeoLs, but ho will 
chioflj^be lemombeved for his ITislory of Antiquity, winch took rank on publication ns the 
moat important coiitvibution to the subject. It was improved in successive odition.ai,,^an(l 
was translated into English. Its merits of stylo aio umisuaUy great for a Gorman winif, 
anef, needfftfis to aay, it was built on anthoritica with tho iisnai Gorman comprohonsivonosa 
of view. Dealing with the subject of oriental history, howevor, it is necessarily out of 
date regarding many subjects, and tho moie scientific, if soiuowhat loss popular, work of 
Meyer has latterly superseded it to a large extent. 

Bbers, 6 , Egypt London, 1880 ; Dber das hieroglyph. Schriftsy,stem, Berlin, 1875. 

Georg Moritz Ehers was born 1st March, 1837 ; died August, 1808. The name of Ebor.s is 
probably better known to the general public than that of any other EgyjitologiBt. But tho 
average reader of his very popular novels is not perhaps awaio that the author was a technical 
Egyptologist of tho highest rank. Ebers made personal explorations in Egypt, tho most 
not^lc result being the discoveiy of the papyrus which lias since borne his naino, — a 
remarkable documeub dealing w'ith the practice of medicine in old Egyjit, winch Tcmains 
our chief boutcg of knowledge regaiding this subject. 

Erman, A,, Aegypten und aegyptisclies Lebou in Altortum. Tubingen, 1887; Life in 
Ancient Egypt. London, 1894; Die Eiitstehung eines Tolentexlbuchcs, in Ztschv. fur 
Aegypt. Spr. no. 82, 1301. 

Dr. Adolf Erman, Piofessor of Egyptology in the Uiuvei-sity of Berlin, Director of tlio 
Berlin Egyptian Museum, member of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, at Berlin, 
etc , was born 31st October, 1861, at Beilin. Professor Erman is the 8uccP.SBcr of Lopsiug 
in the chair of Egyptology at the Univer.4ifcy of Berlin, and it ia felt tliat the inantlo of the 
gieat Egyptologist lias fallen on woithy shoulders Professor Ermau’s wiitings have 
mainly had to do with grammatical and hieraiy investigations. Ilis editions of thfi 
romances of old Egypt are models of scholarly inteipietation. They give the oiigiii.'il 
hieratic text with tvanshitiqns into Egyptian hieroglyphics, into Latin, and into Gciman. 
Such works are. of course, intended chiefly for the scholar. Persons capable of such woikg 
of scholarship are seldom interested in the exact manner of picsentatioii of tlieir subject, 
and very generally they seoin popular treatment in their wiiMngs. But Professor Erman, 
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following the piececlciit of here and there a forerunner such as Heeren, hag written a atrictlj 
popular work on the life of the ancient E^ptians that is by far the most complete treatise 
on the subject attempted since the time of Wilkinson. The render will not have overlooked 
the masterly chavacfceiisation of Egyptian history which Professor Erman has written for 
the present work. 

FerguBBon, J., History of Architecture. Loudon, 1874, 4vol8. 

James Fcrgitsson was bom at A.yr, Scotland, a2nd January, 1808, died flth Jnnuniy, 1880. 
Tho personal Jiistory of Feigosaon is nuito unlike that of almost any other Anglo-Saxon of 
similor acliievemciita except Qroto; but is in some ways closely suggestive of the great 
liiatoiinu of Gieece, It even inoic closely resembles tho life of Schliemnun, tlic great 
Clcrmun, whoso rediscovery of Troy has mado his name familial- to every one. Like 
Sclilicmann Pergiisaoii devoted tho years of his early manhood to a purely commercial 
pniauit, and like him he followed this pursuit with sucli success as to acquire a fortune, 
winch enabled him to retire while still in tho prime of manhood. Oddly enougli, tho parallel 
between those two lives is made still closer by tho fact that tho narticulnr commodity with 
which each clqalt ehio/Iy was indigo But beyond this tho parallel no longer holds, for the 
seat of Sclilicniaun’s commoicial activities, as will be recalled, was Russia, while Pergusson 
made his fortune in India. No sooner had Pergusson nequiied a fortune that would justify 
him in retirmg, than ho turned at once to a ilold of study that undoubtedly stood in need of 
investigation, and made that study his ll/c-work. Guided by the same energy and judgment 
that gamed him a fortune in his commercial pursuita, Pergusson soon made himself master 
of tliQ subject of arcliilecfcuto, and presently caino to be Irnowu ns the chief authority on 
the liistory of aiclutectuve in antiquity. 

Pleay, I. G., Egyptian Chronology. Tendon, 1890 (Jour. Brit. Ai-cheol. Assoc., 1809).— 
Pries, S A., Isb Israel jemals in Aegypten goweson? In Sphinx, I, 207-221. 

Gagnol, Coin's d’liistoiro anoionno dos ponples de t’Orlont. Tours, 1891..— Ganeval, 7^., 
L‘£gypfco. Lyon, 1882. — Oarduej, A., Naukratis. London, 1889. — Glau, F, C,, Antiquitds 
do la Nubie, ou inoniimouts inddita dea bords duNil. Pans, 1822. — Geyersburg, C, H. clCi 
Egypt and Palcsbino in Primitivo Times. London, 1805. — Girard, B&scription do I’llgyijte. 
— Golenlsoheff, Impdiial invenbairedo la Collection dgyptionno do rEvinitage. St, Peters- 
burg, 1891. — Giadenwita, 0., Einfiihruiig in die Papynisknmle. Lcipsic, foOO. Grand- 
bey, Rappoit siu’ lea temples dgyptiens. Cairo, 1888. — Grnviene,!. de la, La marine dea 
Ptoldmde.s. Pans, 1885, 2 vols. — Groff, W., La fille de Pharaoh. Cairo — Qruson, H., 
Iin Reiohe des LlclitoB (Pyi-amtden uach don nlt^ten Qnellen) . Braimsclnveig, 1898. — Gul- 
met, PJntarqufl ot I'J^lgypto. Pari^ 1898. — Gutsohmlcl, A. von, Kleine Schriften, 
vol. 1. Schriften zur Aegyptologic. Leipsic, 1880. 

Haldvy, Jos , llovue Sdmitiquo d’dpigraphio et d’histoh-e nncieimo. Paris, 1803. — Hark- 
ueBB, 11. E., Egyptian Life and History. lK)mlon, 1884. — Heeren, A. 11. L., Ideen uober 
die Politik, don vcrkelir und den Handel dor vornelimslen Vblkei- der Alton Welt, S edit. 
Gottingen, 1815, 4 vols. English translation: Historical Rescarelies, etc. Oxford, 1873, 
5 vols. 

Arnold Hermann Ludwuj Ileetm was born at Arbergen, near Bremen, 1760; died at 
Gfattingoii, 1842. The celebrated author of llblorkal Mcsearchas inlo Ike Politics, lutercourse, 
and Trade of (he Cat lhaqiniatis, Ethiopians, and Egyptians was, during the gioator part of 
Ilia life, Profossov of History at Gottingen ; ho liad, however, earlier in his career, filled 
tliQ cliaii’ of Philosophy in tho samo uinvoreity, and tho happy mingling of the pliUosophi- 
cnl witli tho liiaLovical cast of mind is at all times ovidenoeu in bis writings. The historical 
writings of Pi-ofe.ssor Ileoron cover a wide Piold, but liis greatest renown was achieved with 
liis J-hxtoni of the Nations of Antigitity. In tins Professor ITeevfin brnko new ground. His 
scheme of tieatmont was quite different from that of any one who had pieceded liim His 
intention was not so inucli to elucidate tho poWacal hiaCory, as to deal with those commer- 
cial relations and social cu.stom.s which, after all, are tho chief foundations of tv nation’s 
life. Tn particulni' ho was perhaps the first great historian who fully grasped tho import of 
the commercial relations of onciant nations. He made himself master of all knowledge 
obtainable m his day bearing on this topic, and his work at once took lauk a.g the foremost 
authoiity on its snlijcct. So much as lliis goes almost witliout saying, for hardly any one 
attains to piofcssorship in a German university who has not tho qualities of scholarship cal- 
culated to make him an authority on any topic which ho will undertake to treat. Bub 
what IS much inoie unusual among tho Germans, Professor Heeren had also the ^ift of 
style. liis woik is not only authoritative, but readable. Indeed, in this iegard, _it is sur- 
passed even now by very few works in the domain of liiatovy. As evidence of this charac- 
tei’istic, tho worlcs of Professor Heeren were at once tianslated both into French and into 
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English, aud have the wiclest i>opularity in Prance, England, and America. In the nntma 
of the case, the authoritative character of his wojka cannot have been inaintniued at their 
original ataiidarcl, since the new discoveries and excavations in the Orient liave so altered 
the phases of our conception of oriental history. In one .sense, tlicreforo, it is unforfcu, 
nate that Profeasoi Ileeren could not have writton after the excavations of Layaid in 
Nineveh had given the new stock of material for fciietiog out the history of Mesopotamia. 
Nevertheless, as far as it went, tlie history of Ileercn was founded fumly upon facts svluclv 
the new rosoarchea have left unshaken, and hia work, as a whole, still has great value for 
tho historical atadenb of the period. There are section.*! of it, indeed, which have neitlicr 
been supplanted nor duplicated. 

Hegel, G. IV. F., Lectuies on the Philosophy of History. London, 18o7. — Heiodotus, 
Iliatoiy of Herodotus. London, 1806, d vols. 

UerodolHs^ the celebrated “ Father of History,” or, ns IC. 0. Muller stylos him, the 
"Father of Prose,” was born at Ilalicaruaasus m Asia Minor, about 48i i».c , and died 
at Iluni, Italy, about d'il n.c.; theie ia no certainty aa to tUo exact dates, llofcronco has 
been made to Heiodotus in Egypt. Ilei’e it is desirablo to add a few words as to the brans' 
Jation fioin whicli our excerpts are chosen Needless to aav, tJicio have boon luimoious 
translations of Herodotus of varying degree.} of merit. Dow\>tleaa tho most authovitative, 
historically consideied, is the famous one which Piofossov George Ilawhiison, with the aid 
of hia brother, Sir Henry Rawhuson, and of Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, made about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. This particular tiaiialation, however, is of chief value 
not so much for its text as for tho schol.iily notes which the translators have appended. 
As to tlio text itself, there is ab least ono still inoro recent tiamslation — that by Macaulay 
—which mnypftvliaps claim to give oven a closer lendermg. For tho use of tho scholar 
those translations cannot bo too liighly commended, but it sbiH roinaiiis true that by far 
the most readable aud, so to sas', Ilwodotus»hko, English iciulering of tlve " Father of 
History'’ is that which was made about a century ago by the Kov. William Beloo (1750- 
1817), an English divine, who fioin 1803 to 1806 was keepr of piintcd books at tlio 
British htusoum, and who pioduced a variety of winlmgs of considovablo nolo in their 
day. Ills version of Heiodotus has been said, properly enough, to lack tlio close vorbnl 
flcouraoy of sonio more recent porfoiinanccs, but, on tho otlier hand, tho acouracy of 
its lemfei'ing as a tianslation in tho best sense, rather than a moiu literary Iransorjption, is 
nob ill quostiou, and modem critics coucedo tliat in point of rcadablcno.ss, Beloo Js nuito 
without a peer. And, broadly uonsidcred, one aiuoly is saying that llciodolUH 

not leadable is not Ilorodotus at all. Beloo explicitly repudiate.s tho liteial plan of translS' 
tiou, aiming, ns he states in Ids preface, to give as nearly as possible tho spirit of the author, 
along with a olctu* interpretation of his text. How woU no succeeded is evidenced by a 
critical estimate which says of him that "something in ids mental constitution gualined 
him admirably for reproducliiff tho limpid simplicity and amiable garrulity of Iloiodotua.” 

Hieratisohe Papyrus aus den Kgl. iMuseon zu Berlin, limg. von der Gonoralverwaltung 
Berlin. — Homrael, F. Bor Babylonische Ursnrung der aegyplisohen CuUui. Munchoii, 
im. 

Jaootin, Carte topographiquo de I’Egypte. Paris, 1800. — 9t, John, Egypt and Nubia. 
London, 1815.' — Johnson, V E., Egyptian Sciouco £iom,tho hlouuuicuLs and Aucieut 
Books. London, 1802. — Jornard, E. F., Boscription de ITCgypte. Paris, 1800. 

Kayaer, F , Aegypteu einst nnd jet7.t Friobuvg, 1870, 2iu\ ed. — Koniiok, J,, Ancient 
Egypt under the Pharaohs. London, 1850, 2 vols — Kmiiiek-Szodlo, I,, Catalogo di 
antichita egizie. Torino, 1895, — Krall, J., Btiidien znr Goachichfce des altoii Aogyptons, in 
Bitzber. d. Wiener Acad. d. Wiss. IVieii, 1890; Bcitrage zur Geschichto dor Bloimyor nnd 
Nubier. Wien, 1898. — Kruminel, L., Die Ilcligiou dor alteii Aegyptor. Ileidelbeig, 1893. 

liasBUBj L'Art egyptien. Paris, 1808. — Iiaurent, F., J5tude.s sur riii.stoiro de I’humamte. 
Pans, 1805, 18 vols — LaiitU, Aegyptischo Chronologie Stiasslnu'g, 1877. — Lofdbiire, 
L’Importance du nom chez les dgyptiens. Sphinx, I; Le coutre-charme, Sphinx, T; 
Bites dgypticiis. Pans, 1890. — Leiiormaut, F., Chaldean Magic and its Origin and 
Developnieut. London, 1877. — Lepaino, K, R., Letters from Egypt. London, 1853; 
Kouigabuch der alien Aegypter. Berlin, 1858; Das Totonreich der Acgyiiter. Leipsio, 1812; 
Benlnimier aus Aegypten und Aethiopieii. Beilio, 1849-1859, 12 vols. ; Chronologie dev 
Aogypter. ^ Berlin, 1848; Uber einige Benihrmigspnnkte dor Aegypt., Gricdi. nnd llOin. 

Acad , 1859 ; Uber die zwolfte Aegypt. Konigsdyiiastie. Berlin Acad,, 

tosy. 

Kati PicAfiid Lepsnts was born 23rd December, 1810, at Naumburg, Prussia; diedlOLli 
July, 1884, at Beilin. Piofoasor Lepsiua was one of the most distinguished of Egyptolo- 
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gists. In his maturer years he had a professorship in Berlin, itself a matter of distinction 
in that land of acliolavship. He made excurMona to Egypt m an official capacity, and 
familiarised himself at first hand with the monuinontii and records that were his life study. 
As a writer Professor Lepsiua was less distinguished than some of his coufrevos in the field 
though all that ho wiote had, of course, tlie stamp of the higliest authority. Ilia letters 
from Egypt and Niihia, being of a more popular character than his otlier writings, were 
translated into English and widely circnisvted. It must be admitted, however, that liia 
descriptions of the famous rums have interest ratlicr because they reflect the opinions of a 
great scholar than because of their intrinsic literary meiit. 

Ideblein, Aegyptisclie Cbi'onologio, Christiana, 18G3; Reeherches siir la chronologic 
dgyptienne. Paris, 1873; Hieroglyph. Namemvorterlmcli, Leipsio, 1871-1892 ; Index 
(ilphabiitique de tons les mots conteims dans le livie dc.s morta. Paris, 1875, Gaminel- 
aegyptisk llcUgvon populaerbfiemBtiUet. ChrUtiana, 1883-1885 ; Handel iind Schiftalirt auf 
clem lloton Jlccr in alien Zeiten. I^eipsic, 1887 ; Lc livre cgyptiQii que inon iioin fleuvisse. 
Leipsic, 1896. — Loret, V., L'Egypte aux temps des I’liaraolw. Pans, 1889; La floro 
jjliaraohniquo. Pans, 1802. 

Mahler, Ed,, Matcrialen xur Cliionologie dcs alteii Aegyfitens in Ztschr,,fur ng. Spr. 
no 32, 1891. — Mallet, I)., Les premiers ctablisscmonts des Grecs eii Egyptc. Paris, 1803 
.^Magrizl, Description topographiquo ct Instorique de I'jSgypte, Paris, 1895. (Tians. 
from Arabic) . — Mariette, Choix des monuments et des deasins. Paris, 1850 ; Le Seiapeum 
da Memphis, Pavia, 1857-1800, 9 parts; Aper^u dcl’hisloiic do I'l^gypto. Paris, 1801; Noii- 
vello table d’Abydos. Pavi,s, IBOf), PouilJes execiitdea on %ypto, eu Nubie, ct nu Soudan. 
Pans, 18(17 ; Abydo-s description des fouilles. Paris, 1870-1880, 2 vols.; Catalogue gdiidral dos 
monuments d’Abydos. Puns, 1880; Dend«ira: description g<<n(Sralo du giand temple de 
cotto villc. Ptuis, 1870-1880, 6 vol.s ; Lcs papyrus dgypticus du mus^e Bolaq. Paris, 1871- 
1873, 8 vola. ; Karnak, litudo Uistorique ct arch^ol. Paris, 1875, Deinri al-Bahavi. Paris, 
1877; jroniunerits Divoia. Paris, 1872-1880; I^s Wastabas do J'ancieii empire, ed by 
G. JIn.sporo. Pai ia, 1882-1880 ; Voyage dans la Ilautc-Egypte. Pans, 1878 (2iid ed , 1803). 

Edmxl ^Uiriciie was born 12th February, 1821, at Boulogne ; diecl 18th January, 
1881, at Uulaq. lie was oue of the most assiduous workers, and came to be one of the 
greatest autiiorities in the field of Egyptology. He early made explorations in Egypt, and 
after founding the famous Museum at Bulaq spent tlio remainder oi his life on the giouncl, 
almost incessantly occupied Nvitli explovationa and with the interpretation of his archtcelog' 
ical finds. Ilis first famous excavations wore made nt Memphis, about the middle of the 
imioteGiitli century; later on he excavated Iho famous temple of Abydos. IIi.9 publications 
aie veiy numeious, but they aio chiefly of a soholarlv ratlicr than a popular character. He 
was the highest authority on the hieratic form of Egyptian writing. iNotwitlistaiiding the 
tecliiiioal chavacLov of iiuich of Ida writing, holmd a wide popular reputation, paitly due to 
his ofllcial position as direetor of the Museum at Bulaq. Like most Fienchmon, l^fariette 
could write in a yopalav vein when ho clioae, and his Apcivu* above noted (branalatod 
into English by Miss Jlarv Brodrick under the title of OhIUms of Anexont Eg^plian Ilislorg) 
is oue of the most oulertaining popular studies of tlio subject. 

Martlne, Ilistoiro du mondo oiiontal duns I’antiquitd, P.aris, 189-1. — Maapero, G., 
Du genre dpistolairo cliez les dgypticim. Paris, 1872; Siir quolquea papyrus du Louvre. 
ra]’j.s, 1875; i'tudos (•gyptiennes. Paris, 1870^1882; llistoiro ancisniiH dus peiiples de 
rOneiit. Parhs, 1880, 4th ed ; L’arcInSologio dgyptieiine. Paris, 1887 ; J..es coutes popu- 
Iflires de I’Egypte anoiemie. Pans, 1889; Lcs inoinies loyales do Deir et Bahari. Paris, 
ISd.'J; Lcctuios fiistoriquc's; hwtoijo ancienne; Egypto, Assyiie. Paris, 1890; Ilistoire 
ancioime doa peuplcs de I’Orieut cla.ssiquo. Paris, 1805 ; Tho Struggle of the Nations. Soo. 
From. Chr. Know. London, 1896; Etudes do inylhologio et d’arcU6ologie 4gyptienne. 
Paris, 1898 ; 'Fhe Dawn of Civilisation. Soc. Prom. Chr. Iviiow. London, 1897 ; ilainial of 
Egyptian Arohaiology. Pans, 1893 ; La carribio adiniiiistnitive do deux hauls foiictionnaires 
dgyptieiis vers la fin do la III dynastie, in Journal nsiatiquc, Vpl. XV. 

Onston Camilla Charles Masgero was born at Paris 24tU June, 1810; member of the In- 
stitute, foimeily Piofcsaor of Egyptian Arclimology and Ethnology in the College rfei^'nnee, 
nioio roGcntly Diioctor of the Egyptian Musemii at Bulaq. Professor Maspeio is one of the 
most famous of living orientalists, and since tho death of Mariette Pasha, whose work 
fio lias conlinued in Egypt, lie is doubtless the most authoritative of Erencli E^'ptologiste, 
IVliile making a specialty of this field, however, ho lia.s by no means confined liimself to it. 
and lii.H brilliant writings cover the entire field of oriental antiquity. While Professor 
Maspero is known everywhere to scholars, and iceognised by them, as an authority th® 
topics of which lie Lioats, his famo as a popular writer is .still wider. In fact in this field 
lie, perhaps, has no peer among Egyptologists and orientalists, living or dead. His >York 
entitled Les 0)igines has been translated into English, under the title of The Dawn of 
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Civilisation, as have also iLs companion volumes, one of which bears the striking title of 
7'he Striigglp. of the Nations, but those more elaboralo woiks in no wise detract from tin. 
importance and authority of tho brilliant eailier Wsioue du2)cuple de I'Onent, fioiti which 
we shall have ocaasiou Lo make numeroua extracts, and which, for some unaccouuta. 
ble reason, lias not hitheito been made accessible to English readers, The gift of style ip, 
no rarity among French histormns, but Piofessor llaspero has it in a degiea mnisual even 
among 1iia coinpatriota, and the whole range of historical liteiatmo can sliow few works 
winch combine tlic qualities of authority and readableness in a Jiighor degree than Ins. 

Melida, IlisboiUi. del avtc Egipcio. Madrid, 1809. — Mdmohea, publidespai. les mcm- 
bres do la unasiou aichdologique fran 9 aise au Cairo sous la direction de Maspero ; Memoirs 
of the Egypt Exploration F^ind. London. — Mdjiard, L., La vio privijc des anciena. 
Paris, 1880-1883, 4 vols. ; L’histoire dea anciens pouples do I’Orient. Paris, 1883. These 
v'orlcs are valualilc because of their admirablo style. Tlicy arc the work of one who 
la a writer, rather than au Egyptologiat; nevcTtKcless, they arc based on a caicful study of 
the authoiities, and they may be turned to with coiifidoucc. — Meglin, F, Ilistoiro do 
lT^g 5 -ptc. Aaiis, 1823. — Meyer, E , Geschichtc dcs olten Aegyptene, Beilin, 1887; Gc- 
eoluulitu dea Alterthinu.s. Stuttgart, 1834, etc., 5 vola. (iu progioss). 

Eduard Meijer was born iu 1855, al Hamburg, Germany; he is at piescnt ordinary 
Professor of Ancient lliatovy in tlio University of llallo, of wliicli university lie is also a 
graduate. Professor Meyei’.s historical studies, from tho outset, bavo looked particularly 
to the history of antumity. Quite early iu life lie developed a plan for writiiifj a compre. 
hensive history of both oriental aud classical antiquity, and tlio first volume of this work, 
under the title of Gcschchte dcs AUerthnms, appealed in 1881. It is, in some regards, 
th® most valuable Inetovy of {uiti<in»ty as yet written, combining, aa it does, the chavacLev. 
istio qualities of German scholai.iliiu, with a degree of condensation very unusual in Ger. 
man works, and a fair ineasme of populaiity of stylo. Tho first volume of Professor 
Moyer’s history deals solely with tho nations of the Orient, and it furnishes perhaps tho 
best avnilablo outline for the studies of any one who would undertake a full investigation of 
Egyptian liistoxy. Uufortnuately the work is out of piiut; but a new ediUou is promised. 
The more extended work on Egyptian history was contributed to tlio Onokeu sovios. 

Milne, History of Egypt imdcv Homan Rule. London, 1890. — Miimtoli, Oboi dio 
nogypt. Pigments uud Maiteolmilc der Alien. 1802 — Molohow, E,, Aegypton uiid I’aiits- 
tinn. Zurich, 18SL — Moolt, F, Aegypton’s vorniotallisclio Zeit. Wurzbiuj^, 1880,— 
Morgan, Fouillcs h Dahschouv. Wien, 1895 •, Catalogue des monuments ot inscriptions de 
I’Egypte antique par Morgan, Bouriant, Legrain, Jequier et Baisant. IPieii, 1804. 7Viilu. 
able technical works.^ — MUller, W. Max, Who wore tho Ancient Ethiopians? Philadel- 
phia, 1801; Asiea uuu Aegypton nach allacgyptiachen Denkmdlern. Leipsic, 1805. 

Navllle, The Temple of Pair al-Baharl. London, 1804; Tho StorO'city of Pithoni and 
the Route of the Exodus. London, 1888. (Valuable worlcs of an original exploror.) — 
Norovitob, L’Eiuope et I'Egypte. Paris, 1808. 

Ollivier-Beauregard, La caricature dgyptioime. Paris, 1804. — Osburn, W., Monu- 
mental History of Egypt. London, 1854. (Of autiquanaii iutorcst.) — Oxley, W., Egypt. 
London, 1884. 

Palmer, W., Egyptian Clnoniclea London, 1801, 2 vola Paiaona, A. R., Now Light 

from the Great Pyvainid. New York, 1691, — Paxthey, I. F. 0., Eidkimdo doa alten 
Aegyptciis — Paturet, La condition juridique do la femme dans I'ancionuo Egypte. Paris, 
1880. — Penga, G., Les Cultures de I’Egypte. Pans, 1807. — Peutaur, in Bnigsch’s F«gypb. 
London, 1881, 2 vols. (The work ascribed to Peutaur is a pooin describing tho exploits of 
Ramses II, like tho Battle of Kadesh. Peutaur, however, is not tho author of it, but 
merely the tvansenbev of one copy ot this iwem. See p. 212 ) — Pairing, I. S., Pyramids of 
Gizeh. London, 1830-1812, 3 vols. — Perrot and Cliipiea, Ilistoiro de I'avt clans dij 
ranticpiite. Parw, 1881-1689. (The series of worlcs on ancient ait by tliese Fionch authoi.i 
constitutes oue of the most important coutnbutioiis to tho .subjoct over written. Tiio worlcq 
are accessible in an English translation.) — Petne, W. M. F., A History of Egypt from tho 
Earliest Times to the XVIth Dynasty. London, 1894; Inductive ^'Tetrology. London, 1877 ; 
Plans, Descriptions, and Theories. London, 1830, Tho Pyuunids and 'i'emplea of Gizeh. 
London, 1883, Tauis L London, 1885; Taiiis H, Neheslieh and Defenueli. London, 1837 j 
Naukralis I. London, 188(1; Racial Portraits, 190 Photographs from tlio Egyptian Monu- 
ments. London, 1888 , Historical Scarabs London, 1680; Ilawara, Bialimu, and Arsinoo. 
Loudon, 1889; KaUun, Giuob, aud Hawaia. London, 1890; Tell el llesy (Laobish). 
London, 1891; Ton Years' Diggings. London, 1892; Tell-el-Amarua. London, 1804; 
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Egyptian Tales. London, 1801-1895} Egyptian Decorative Art. London, 1805; Syria and 
Egypt from tho Tell-el-Amarna lefcteia. Loudon, 1898. 

^l^rofesso!' W. 2iL Flinders Peine was born m 1853 at Cliavlfcon, England ; D.C L. Oxford, 
1803; LL.D. Edinbuigh, 1895 , lio la at present Professor of Egyptology in University Col- 
lege, London. Professor Petiio is peiliaps more widely known to tlie public at large than 
any otlier living Egyptologist. Though still a compaiatively young man, ho has devoted 
more than twenty years to almost continuous exploration of tlio luins of ancieut Egypt. 
From tho very outset he gaiuod a reputation ns a discoveier of buiied cities, which his sub- 
sequent exertions liavo amply sustained. r»ofc.ssor Petrie comes naturally by tho iustincts 
of the explorer, ns ho is a grandson of Captain ilatthew Plindois, who wns eelebiated for 
liis exploiations of tho Australian coast at tlio hegmiiing of the iimeteeuth century. Tlie 
lecitals of the fabulous wondcis of Anati-alia aio not inoie fasciiiatiiig or more maivellous 
than the narratives Piofessor Potrie has been enabled to give of the long lost and long for- 
gotten iny.steries of Egypt. 

Piehl, Deux ddcssos dgyptiennea (in Melanges de Haile/i). Leiden; In&ciiptions hiero- 
glyphiques reoueillies on Eui'ope eb cn Egyple. Lei].)aic, 1895. — Poole, R S., Cities of 
Egyfit, London, 1882 ; Egypt. London, 1881 

RawlliiBou, G., Egypt and Babylon. London, 1885; Ancient Egypt. London, 1887; 
Ilistoiy of Ancient Egypt London, 1831, 2 vols, (Canon Rawlinson's ivorlis ou Egypt 
wcio perhaps written to round out his seiies of oriental histones. They are of course 
based outlio authovUies, and are at once dependable and outerlaining ) — Regaldl, L’Egitto 
antico. Fiveiwe, 1882. — Renouf, P. lo Page, The Book of tlio Dead in Pioc. 8oc. Bibl, Aicb., 
Vol. Xr, 1891-1890 ; Leotuioson tho Origin and Growth of Religion. London, 1880. (These 
woiks, written by tlio suooesKor of Dr. Ihroh, and the predecessor of Di, Budge as Keeper of 
tho Egyptian and Assyrian AntiipuUos at tlio British Museum, have, of course, the fullest 
authority. Tho roligious phase.s of oriental archasology had a peculiar interest for the 
author, and hia wriUugs avo confined to this field and tho field of philology.) — Reynler, L , 
Stato of Egypt after tho Ratbloof Heliopolis. London, 1802 ; De TEgypte sous la cloimuation 
de.s Ronniina. Paris, 1807. — Revlllout, Lettresaui les moimaies egyptionnes. Paris, 1805; 
Mdlango fiur la nnitrologlc, rccon. polib. cb I’histoire do I’micienuo Egypte Paris, 1805. 
— Riegl, SJur Fvngo des Naclileboiia der altaegyptischcn Kmisb in dor spatepn Antike. 
— Robinaon, C. b, Pharaoh of tho Bondage and Exodus. Now York, 1887. — Robiou, 
F., La religiou do I’aucieuuo Egypto cb Ics iulluoncca dtraiigfeics. Pai is, 1888. — RoBOlUnl, 
I moiuimoiiti doll’ Egitto o della Nubia. Pisa, 1832-1814. (The work of oiio of the most 
famous pupils uf Champollion still has mtorcst and value, though ncoossarily anticiiuited in 
many legaids.) — Rougd, E. do, Itechciohos sur lea iiionuuionts qii’on pent atti’ibuev aux 
SIX premi6n38 clyuasLioa do Manduion. Paris, 1800 ; Etudes sur divers monuments du ifcgiio 
do Tiitmy III, ddcDiivorts a Tbfebes 2 'fti' E Mariefcto. Paris, 1801; Gdographie ancienne do 
la Basso-Egypto. Pans, 1890. (Tlio name of De Rougd Is porinanontly a.ssoolated with 
tho theory that tlio Phomician ali»habcb was derived from an earlv form of the Egyptian 
hieratic writing. Tho original paper in which Do Rougd advanced tins theoiywas accidonfc- 
nlly do.stioycd, and tho tlieoiw did not gain prominence until after the death of the author. 
Its correctness is still in doubt, though it has able oliainpious.) 

Salvollni, F., Campaguo do Ramses lo Giand contro les Scheta. Paris, 1836. (The 
woik of aiioLliei' famous pupil of Champollion, and innovator in Egyptology.) — Bayoe, 
A. 11,, Egypt of tho Hebrews and Iloiodotiis. Loudon, 1895 ; Anoient Empires of tho East. 
London, 1811; Records of tlio Past. — Schaok-SohnoJieubuig, Aegyptolischo Stiidien. 
1801. — Sohiaparelli, ILhbvo dei f nnorali do aufciehi Egiziani. Torino, 1800 — Schmidt, 0. 
P., A Self-veriLyiiig Chronological History of Ancient Egypt. Cinoinnabi, 1880. — Sohwein- 
furth, Dor Mourisseo nnch don neiieslon Porsohuiigen. In Petermunn's Mitleil. 1893. — 
Setlie, Untor.suchungGii zuv Gescliichto und Altertliuinakundo Aegyiitens. Leipsic, 1900, 
3 paits (in progiess). — Sylveotie de Sacy, Abd-nHatif, translated by Sacy. Pans, 1810, 
3 vols. — Simaiki, A. A., La province loinamo d’Egyptc. Fails, 1802. — Sharpe, The Chro- 
nology and Geogranliy of Ancient Egypt. Loudon, 1819; Ilistoiy of Egypt to Arab Con- 
quest. London, 1870, 2 vols, (Works that aim out of date, though still having considerable 
value, parliculaily for the later peiioil of Egyptian histoiy; most onteitainiiigly written ) — 
Smith, P., Tho AiiciGiit Ilistoiy of the East from Earliest Times to Conquest of Alexander 
the Great. London, 1871. — Smyth, C., Piazzi, Our Inhoritanco in tho Great Pyiamid. 
Loudon, 1890. — Spiegelberg, W., Sludien aum Rcchtswcseu dos Pliaraonenreiches der 
Dynastio XVIII-XXI. ITanovoi, 1898; Bccliuuugcu aus der Zoit Sotia I Stinssbmg, 
1890; Znr Geographic des niton Aegyptens by Dumiclien. Ed. by Spiegelberg. Leipsic, 
1804; Die Novollo im altoii AegypLon. SLrnssburg, 1098; Arbcitcr imd Aibeiterbewegungim 
Pharaoneiueich uutor den Raincssidcu, Strassburg, 1896; Dio erstc Brwflhnuiig Isiacls lu 
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einem aegyptieclicu Tc?:t. Bcilia Aca<l., 181)0.— 8tjmgea,Aegypteii. Leipsic, 1882,— Stein- 
tlorff, Aef^ypfceu uiid injlcenisulie Cnltuv. Berlin, 1892; Grabfunde cles mitblerein Reicliesin 
don Icgl.iluseeti zii Bei'lin; 2ur (iesclilclite der Hyksos.^ Leipzig, iS&i; Z«r GescWcVito der 
XT DyiiRstie in Zlschr. Eiir Aegypb. Spr. no. 33. 1895; Bluteaeit clea Pliaraoueineichcs. 
BieloJielr], 1900.— Striibo, The Googiaphy of Stmbo. (Strobo was one of Uio greateal 
geographuia of antiquity. A somewhat tactended rcEereuco to his work haq been made 
aLeadVj and iurthor notice will betaken ol it in a later book.) — Bttauaa, V, von Tovuey, 
Jler albiicgyptischo Gotfccvglaubo. Ueidelljorg, 1890, 2 parts. — Stuoken, Kd. Die Astral- 
tnyfclien dei’ ilebraer, Biibyloider und Aegyptor. Leifisic. 

Tiele, Histone compavee des anciennes leligioiiaet des pouples s^niiLiqnots. Paris, 1882. 
— Toirkkina. II. G., Camp.\ign of llarnses II against the Itadcali on Orontcs. Loudon, 1882. 
— Torr, Cecil, Arcinpliis and j/iZycaiife and JDxamijiiition of Egyptian Clifonologj and its 
Application to the Early History of Gieeco. Cambridge. — Tylor and Someis Olailce, Tlie 
Tomb of SebeknokliU London. — Tylor and L. GriiUth, The tomb of cl-Puheii at El-Kab. 
London. 

Valbuena, R. F., Egipto y Asiria roancitados. Madrid, 1805. — Vise, U. IV., Opomtions 
carried on ab the Pyianiida o£ Gnseh in 1837. London, 18 10-1842, 3 voH. 

WalHe, H , Egypfcirtfi Chcmic Art. London, 100f>, — Watkins, I, IV., Popular History 
of Egypt London, 1839. — Watson, G. IL, Art and Antiquities of Ancient Egypt. Lon- 
don, 1313. — Wendsl, Ilistovy of Egyjit. New York, 1890. — Wesbley, Studien iibev dna 
VevinvUinss des gvieohiachon ziun aegyptischen Ueebtim Lagidcincicli. Leipsic, 1801.— 
WledemauU) A., The Ancient I'lgyptiau Doctrine of the Iniinoit.ality of the Soul Lon- 
don, 18115; AegyptlaoUe Geschiclite. Gotha, 1881; Geschichlo von Altacgyplen. Coin and 
Stuttg.iit, 1801; Die Religion dcralteii Aegyptor. Jiunelion, ISOO, audNngl. tiaiislation ; 
Ileligion of the Anoiont Egyntian.s. Tjondoii, 1807; Zum Ticrkuit dor aiten Aogypter. 
LcHeii (In Jtdanges Ch. cle lliitlc?.). (Admirable works combining anfchon'tativo tieaU 
rnent with relutlvely popular presentation.) —'Wllokei}, N., Giieuliische Ostnica ana 
Agypten mid Nniiien. 1^0,2 voLh. — ‘W ilWnsou, Sir G., Popvilav Account of the Ancient 
Eg^itiana. London, 1831, 2vol8., Tlio Egyptians in the Time of tlie Pharuohs. Londoiii 
18o7 ; Manner and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. London, 1878, 3 vols. 

i3ir John Oardner iVd^insoii was born in 1707 at Ilatdendalo, Wostmovoland ; died Octo- 
ber, 1876. Whoever would know the Egyptian as he was and become convonsant with the 
manners and customs of Ins everyd.ay liw, must tmn to the pages of Wilkaiison. His 
Popular Account of tho Ancient Egyptians has been fioni the day of its publication the olnef 
aoiuce of infovmat.ioii on this subiect. Wilkinson had the good fortune to enter l.he flold of 
Egyptian explov.ation at a time wnen llio subject was now, and he at oiico made tho field ol 
inannoi'e and cuatoms of the Egyptians pecnlinrly hi.s own. lie travelled extenwvMy, and 
lived for long periods coiitimionsly in Egyp^ studying all aeces.sib)a momiiitoitts of this iiiar^ 
vellons people, with the result that ho was able in tlio end to repiodnce the story of life in 
ancient Egypt with something not very far removed fiom the distiuetueas of an eye-witness. 

WDaoii, Sir W., Egypt ol the P.isl;. London, 1S81. — Woltmann and Woermacn, K., 
History of I’amting. London, 1830, 2 vols. (One of the moot autbovllativo works on 
ancient art.) 

Young, T., Account of lleconl Discoveries in lliftioglypliics. London, 1823. (Refer- 
ence to Young's eomieotion with the discovery of tho meaning of tlio liicroglyphics will be 
found 111 Book II, Chapter 111.) 
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THE EELATIOHS OP BABYLONIA WITH OTHEE 
SEMITIC COUNTEIES 

By JOSEPH HALfiYY 

Profoaaor in tho ^colo PmUfyio dea Hautoa litudoa b. 1& Sorbonuo 

Ingbatitudb in raosaos, aa in individuals, ia very apt to be the reward 
of groat benefactors. Egypt, taciturn, proud, and self-contained, was 
respected and admired by all her neighbours, while Greece and Judea, 
tho shining beacons of Mediterranean civilisation, from the point of view 
of morals and science, liavo had the mortification of receiving ineffaceable 
stigmas. In the popular language of our own day, “ Greek ° and “Jew” 
are such offensive sobriquets tliat the descendants of these two glorious 
races seek to avoid tho use of those names when describing their origins. 

Eabylonia, after her conquest and disappearance from the scene of the 
world, altlioudi she was vastly superior to her destroyers, did not escape this 
little-deservocl fate. To the contemporarioa of hor fall, Babylon is only the 
city of courtesans and insipid magic; nevertheless, in the days of her 
strengtli, she ruled tho barbarian world that surrounded her by other 
means tliaii naked desli and empty formulas of incantation, fi'or thousands 
of years slie shone with an unparalleled brilliancy, and illuminated with her 
vivifying rays the rude peoples with which she was in contact. Her influence 
left iiidehblo traces even on the civilisations of western Asia and of the Greek 
world, partly through tho agoncy of the Phomioians and Aramseans. And 
if her disappearanoe caused no disturbance in the inarch of progress, it is 
because her mission was fulfilled long before tho epoch of her decline. Prom 
the reign of Xerxes, plundered Babylon gradually decayed ; on the arrival 
of Alexander slie was already throe-fourths in ruins. The war of the Dia- 
dochi and the advent of tho Parthian dynasty completed her entombment. 
There was none to assume hor moral heritage at that time, for the heir had 
already taken all that was precious and truly imperishable. 

A truly intellectual culture is manifested in the possession of a form of 
writing. The existence of it in Babylon ia proved by documents that go 
back to the lifbli millennium b.o. Tlio letters consist as yet of linear strokes 
representing certain parts of the human body, various kinds of animals, 
plants, and natural or manufactured objects. It was not until later that 
those strokes assumed tho wedge form that has caused the name “ cunei- 
form ” system to he applied to them. The primitive characters are few m 
number — about fifteen — and are joined with one another to form a syllabary 
that is both ideographic and plionetio. 

300 
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The intrinsic nature of these values ia a striking proof of the Semitic 
origin of the system, and completely refutes the hypothesis of the earlier 
decipherers that there existed on Babylonian soil prior to the Semites an 
alien race called “Saineriaii” or “Aooadiaii,” from whom came the cunei- 
form characters, as well the entire Semitic civilisation of Babylonia. Such 
syllables as aS, “father ”5 an, “^od”; el, “ pure, bright ” ; e», “lord”; sal, 
“servant, woman”; il, “high”; ia, “tree, wood”; ul, “past”; mu, “nam0”s 
rat, “canal”; sag, “summit, head”; rig, “plant, green leaf,” etc., are taken 
from fundamental Semitic words of the Babylonian language, which, except 
for slight variations, was also that of Elam and Assyria. Nowhere, and at 
110 period of their existence, is any linguistic modification noticed which 
could he attributed to tlie intrusion of a foreign element. 

Witliout risk of being accused of exaggeration, we may place the begin- 
nings of writing in the sixth, or even in flie seventh, millennium before our 
era ; and yet the Babylonian language has the worn and phonetically impov- 
erished character which it always preserved in comparison with its sister 
languages. This is an astonishing iJienomeiiou, and gives an idea of the 
extreme antiquity, not only of tlio existence of the Semites in Babylonia, but 
of fclie development of the great civilisation of which they wore the creators. 

For, after the appearance of the written doenments on slono and on clay 
tablets, we meet with a most remarkable ancient civilisation : luonarchioal 
institutions, communal organisations, flourishing agriculture, sysleinatio canal- 
isation, metal working, proprietorsliip of land, extensive commercial transac- 
tions, fixed taxes, the establishment of governors in subject countries. With 
regard to science, astronomy was cultivated and there were observatories for 
the study of the movements of the stars and the eclipses. Tho Babylonians 
had the divisions o£ the year, the month, and tho day j they fixed weights 
and measures, and calculated square and cube roots. A rational classiuon- 
tion facilitated the knowledge of botany and zoology. Dynastic lists wore 
drawn up with care, in which the principal historical events of the reigns 
were lecovded. Finally, the spiritual needs of the nation were waUafied by a 
vast mythological system wliicli is lost in the night of lime, and on the basis 
of wliich iniiumeralilo epic tales were developed. Among these the stories 
of the creation and of the deluge, tho do.scent of Ishtar into Hades, the 
adventures of Gilgamos and Etanna, etc,, rank among tho most beautiful 
products of the poetic imagination. On the other hand, the fetiohistio mysti- 
cism of prehistoric times was transformed into a learned magic, which was 
ooiiibined with religious and moral elements, and claimed to bo based upoji 
miraculous facts that had, however, been proved by experience. 

A Babylonian furnished with these elements of intellectual culture must, 
ill spite of his superstitions aud the real gaps in his Icnowledgo, have seemed 
a superior being to the neighbouiing tribes which liad the same racial 
iiistiucLs, but whose development was still embryonic and had taken place 
under totally different conditions. It is nothing astonisliing, then, that the 
most capable of these semi-savages hastened to adopt, in different degrees, 
ii large part of the Babylonian civilisation, the advantages of which they had 
learned to appreciate. As usual, it is tlie apparent and material side that 
was accepted llrat ; after a more intimate aoquaiutaiice with tho Babylonian 
inode of life, these peoples were captivated by the religious conceptions 
and the powerful attraction of the legends and the magic. All this 
slowly filtered into the mind of tho other Semitic peoples, and became so 
well embodied there that some centuries later it formed an integral part of 
their national substance, and to such a degree that it has been possible to 
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disentangle tlieir true origin only by means of <an arduous research which 
has not yet said the last word. 

The extension of Babylonian civilisation beyond its primitive cradle had 
its greatest strength during the glorious reign of Sargon I, the first mouarch 
known to have made military expeditions into the countries of the west. 
We shall have, then, to consider, fii-st, the pre-Sargonic, second, the post-Sar- 
gonic, epoclis. 

Before the reign of Sargon, about thirty-eight hundred years before our 
common era, Babylonia had suoceedeil in forming itself into a national body, 
liaving the same manners, speaking the same language, and using the same 
alphabet. No alien people broke into tliia unity of race and genius, which 
included on its eastern side the inhabitants of the Elainitic plain, forming 
a simple annex to Babylonia on that side of the Tigris. The great excess 
of population flowed into the fertile plains extending between the Tigris 
and the mighty chain of the Zagros, and founded the little kingdoms of 
Suti, Lulubi, Namar, and with greater success the powerful kingdom of 
As.syria, which during the years of its prosperity became the most powerful 
military state of the oriental world. 

These very ancient colonies were often in conflict with the mother 
country, and Assyria even succeeded in imposing its iron yoke for several 
generations j but, save for Sennacherib’s moment of violent passion, Baby- 
lonia remained for all of them a centre of liglit and of religious mystery. 
The Bal)yloniaii divinities have their temples and serve as types for various 
localisations. In Assyria, especially, Ishtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbela, 
Ishtnr of Kidmur, eto., are worshipped. The Babylonian origin is perpetu- 
ated in the new capital Ninua (Nineveh), which is the name of a locality of 
Babylonia, while tlio ancient capital Asshur recalls the name of the most 
aiicioiit god of the Babylonian epic of creation. 

It goes without saying that among the neighbouring tribes of different 
languages Babylonian influence could not penetrate so completely. In the 
south the numerous Aramaean tribes persisted in their nomadic states in 
Uv& difttviaiLa oi iLa tba Svisvo- In. tKe tvortlv 

Vaniiians and the Mitanniaiis, while accepting Babylonian oivilisatioii, use 
along with llio ordinary Babylonian syllabary a more limited one for writing 
llieir own languages. Traces of Assyrian influences in ancient epochs have 
been proved in Cappadocia, whicli shows the great antiquity of the kingdom 
of Assyria. But the iuo.st important and most enduring influence manifests 
itself ill the Semitic region of the extreme west, in Syrio-Phosnicia and in 
Palestine. 

Througli the discovery of the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna, which date from 
the reigns of Amenliotep III and Amonhotep IV, it was learned with 
asLouislimeiit that in the fourteenth century before our era, Babylonian was 
the diplomatic language, not only of the western Semites, but also of the 
sovereigns of Egypt. Syria and Pba3iiioia thou formed a vassal proviuoe of 
the PIiaraoh.s, probably as a result of the conquests of Tehubimes III; the 
use of Egyptian writing, or at least of the special Assyrian type, was to be 
expected there, but it is the Babylonian alphabet, the Babylonian dialect, that 
we And iu use. We are forced to conclude that the extension of Baby- 
lonian culture was duo to an occupation of Syria by the Babylonians at 
an extremely early period, when Assyria was still too feeble to bar the way 
to the country of its origin. History shows the truth of this, for it tells us 
that Sargon I spent three yeai'S in Syria, and finally made himself master of 
it ; in one of his maritime expeditions he even crossed to the island of 
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Cyprus and took possession. It is probable tlmt this vassalage of Syria to 
Babylonia uudorsvent frec^uont reactions and interruptions of continuity, duo 
in great part to the policy of Egypt, wliioh was seeking an outlet to the 
north. The plan of thwarting tlio oovetouaness of the Pharaohs for this 
province, if not of simply annexing the valley of the Nile to the groat empire 
of the East, was carried out by Sargon I in an invasion of Egypt, the success 
of wliich is recorded in the account of the haruspices [Tablet of Omens]. 
His son Naram-Siii, according to the saino documents, likewise invaded Egypt 
and killed its king, whose name has unfortunately disappeared on account 
of the breaking of the tablet. Eg3Tpt, iiitiiiiidated, made no hostile move- 
ment for several centuries, which undoubtedly strengthened the Babylonian 
authority in Syria under all the dynasties that successively occupied the 
throne in the capital of Chaldea. 

In the age of Abraham, when Elam exercised supremacy over Babylonia, 
the king of the latter country, Khammurabi, the Amraphel of Genesis, figures 
among the kings who had accompanied the Elamite suzerain in his expedition 
against several tribes of eastern and southern Palestine (Goii. xiv.)- Seven 
centuries later the Egyptian funotioiiarics of Syrio-ITucnicia corresiiond in 
Babylonian with the court of Thebes. This province liad been conquered a 
half-century before by Telmtimes III ; and tho Egyptian supromacy loft its 
trace in tho invention of tho Phoonioiau alphabet, which marks the decision 
to break with Babylonian sympathies in favour of tho intellectual culture of 
Egypt, of which the city of Bybliis was to be tho principal centre. 

A remarkable circumstance furnished the occasion for this decision. In 
this city, where mysiio tendencies seem to have prevailed over the desire for 
tho riohes that navigation and commorco bring, a local goddess was wor- 
shipped, called iiaal-Gebal, Lady of Bybhis,” who roprosented one of the 
numerous Soinitio goddesses known under the name of Baalat or Belit. She 
was identified with tho great Egyptian goddess Isis, and the myth of Osiris 
was attached to the shore of this city to sucJi an extent that the priostliood 
of Byblus was believed to bo in possession of tho true meaning of these mys- 
teries. At tho bottom of this process was the desire of finding a ground of 
agreement for all the voUgious conceptions of the civilised nations of the age. 
In the matter of religion, as in tho arts and industry, tho role of the Phoani- 
cians consisted in serving as iutermediavios, as zealous apostles who saw the 
advantage of being usefid to the barbarians after having obtained profit from 
them, and hoped to profit further in the future. 

So, after tliis reconcilenient with the Egyptian religion, the exportation of 
manufactured articles to tho valley of the Nile, or of imitations of Egyptian 
art, which was so strongly marked with a religious stamp, could develop in- 
definitely in all the Mediterranean regions and contribute to the prosperity 
of the mother country and her colonies. So, after tho fourteenth century 
before the common era, the invention of alphabetic writing had barred the 
way for the extension of Babylonian writing into the European world. The 
ancient spiritual legacy of Babylonia’s thousand years of domination, a nat- 
ural product of the Semitic genius, was too strongly anchored in Syrio-Plico- 
iiicia to be totally eclipsed, or even to descend to an inferior rank under the 
pressure of Egyptian infiuonce. 

Egypt, with its language deprived of all outlet and with it.s essentially 
funereal mythology, was incapable of produoiug a movement of renaissance 
in foreign peoples. The spiritual condition remained witliout notable 
change, but, direct contact with Babylonia having become more difficult, tho 
Plicenioicins were obliged to record in their own language their ancestral and 
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divine traditions, in whioh the univeraal elomonts received from Babylonia 
always remained preponderant. 

Of Pliceiuciaii literature nothing is known, in the original language, but 
some cosmogonio data taken from the book of Sanclioniathoii by Pliilo of 
Byblus reflect myths that can have been produced only on the soil of Babylon, 
although the Philhellenic author is unable to interpret them with exactness. 
The primordial couple of chaos, Apaaon and Tomoth, are in reality the 
Babylonian divinities prior to the creation : Apsu, “ ocean, abyss,” and Tia- 
mat, “sea ”5 but Philo, carried away by NeopLatoiiie doctrine and confound- 
ing similar consonants, attributes to Ajiason the moaning of “ desire,” and 
seems to discern in Tiamat the divinity Mot, “death,” symbolical of matter. 
Another goddess, Chosartes, recalls the consort of Asshur, Kishar, of cosmo- 
gonic character. On the Syrio-Plioenician monuments wo often read the name 
of the goddess Anath, bearing the title of “ force of life or of the living,” but 
the masculine consort is not mot witli. The Babylonian inscriptions Ml the 
gap by very frequently furnisliing the couple Ann and Anata. Philistia 
worshipped principally the ichthyoraorphous god Dagon, who is no other 
than the Babylonian Dagami, associated with Anu. 

Among other divine personages wo note in the first place Tammuz, con- 
sort of Astarto, who was slain by a boar in the flower of his youth. His 
death was mourned for a mouth each year, and his resurrection was later 
celebrated with frenzied demonstrations of joy. This myth of nature, sym- 
bolical of the passing of summer and metaphorically of that of ardent and 
passionate youth, has as its basis the Babylonian tale of Du’iizu, eponym of 
the month of tliat name (Tammuz), who died prematurely, and whom the 
goddess Ishiur (Astarto), the incarnation of ardent passion, endeavours, 
though in vain, to bring back from the kingdom of death. The grief and 
tho heroic effort of the goddess aro told in a touching manner in the 
beautiful poom, eutitlod The Descent of Ishtar into Hades. Tho Pheenioians 
mournod Tammuz under tlio honorary title of Adou, Adonim, “lord,” 
wJioiico tlio Greek Adonis. From Pliceiiioia this rite passed to Greece, and 
was celebrated there with no less p»omp, while tho descent of Ishtar became 
there the point of departure for several analogous legends. 

Less known is the cult of tho Babylonian god of war, Nergal, who had 
sanctuaries in Plicenicia. Among celestial gods wo identify Hadad or Hadod, 
styled “king of tho gods,” Rimmon, Nabu, Sin, and Mar, called among the 
Babylonians Adad, Raminan (god of tlio air), Nabu, Sin, AUat, and Marduk 
(god of Babylon). Tho inscriptions of Sam’al add to these Nusk and Be’el- 
Kharran, one of whom is the Babylonian Nusku, tlio other a local Bel of the 
Babylonian city of Kharran, wliose oult was transplanted to the city of the 
same name in tipper Mesopotamia. 

Since very remote antiquity certain names of Babylonian divinities have 
been fixed in Syrio-Pheonicia as names of places and persons : the city of 
Nobo in Moab, the doaert of Sin, and probably also hlouiit Sinai in Arabia 
Peirma, the fortress of Anatlioth in the teiTitory of Benjamin ; Ana, a chief 
of Esau, Anath, a judge of Israel, Hadad, the common name of a Idng of 
Aram and a king of Iduinma. So many reminiscences of the superior rank 
of tlio Bcibylouiaii religion clearly prove how tho mind of the western Semites 
was imbued and moulded into permanent form by their ancient masters h\ 
the ages preceding tho occupation of Syria by the Egyptians. Egypt did 
almost nothing to modify tho tendencioa of the Buhjoot peoples ; she con- 
tented herself with colloctnig the taxes, and gave nothing in exchange.^ We 
must nob then bo surprised that, if we except the maritime coast, Egyp- 
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tiaii dominion left no trace on the civilisation of the interior of Syria. These 
peoples, when they beeame independent, continued to cultivate the germs of 
civilisation they had received in such abundance, but regarded them as their 
own creations. 

Passing to the nomads of northern Arabia we find ourselves before an 
ethnographic unknown., the ancient tribes having disintegrated and new ones 
formed, a transformation that was certainly repeated several times. Tiiere is 
ns yet no agreement on the question whether the tribes called in ancient 
times Ishmaelites and Ceturians spoke Arabic or Ariuntmui. It is, however, 
certain that fragments of southern tribes of true Arabian race moved to the 
north at periods very difficult to determine. It is not very long since it was 
affirmed that these unstable populations lacked every element of civilisation, 
and it was even claimed that they were a pure example of unniixod Semitic 
race, to which an instinctive monotheism wjis attributed. 

These speculations have been dissipated by the testimony of the Assyrian 
texts, which show that tlie Arabs possessed statues of their gods. These 
proud children of the desert even signed their submission to the government 
of Hineveh, in order to recover the statues which the Assyrians had taken 
from them in the course of an expedition into the interior of Arabia. The 
possession of statues implies the existence in the oases of fixed sanctuaries, 
of religious rites, and of a traditional priestiiood. 

"VVlioii wo consider that the conquering nation of the Persians did not 
arrive at the idea of anthropomorphic gocls until the time of Artaxorxes II, 
aud then solely under the influence of the Babylonian cult, wo cannot doubt 
that the worship of statues by the nomadic Arabs in the seventh century 
before our era was duo to the same influence. The Ishmaelites were par- 
ticularly devoted to Atar Celeste, that is, to the great goddess Ishtar, whoso 
cult spread from Babylon among all the Semites of Syria. 

In the oasis of Toyina a stele has been found that fixes the revenues of a 
priest, who had lately been installed, to provide for the expenses of the cult 
of an adopted divinity, ami this priest is dressed in tlie mode of the Baby- 
lonian priesthood. Such a borrowing is all the more tcmarkablc because the 
garments of sacrificing priests had in antiquity a meaning intimately con- 
nected with the religious mysteries. This fact supposes the presence of 
Babylonian instructors at some previous epoch. 

Hedjaz forms the first province, whoso mliabitants belong to the Arabian 
race, properly so called, whose idiom and wlioso writing are very different 
from those of the Aramaean populations of the north. Some of tliese tribes 
settled in the east of Syria, on the edge of the d.esert, especially in the oasis 
of Safa, south of Damascus. Wc must wait until the numerous graffiti, dis- 
covered in recent times, are imbliahed, before we can get an. exact idea of the 
theophorous names used among these tribes. The names Bol and Hadad 
figure here, however 5 but this may be a late borrowing from their Aranuean 
neighbours. Prom northern Hedjaz wo have a considerable number of 
iiisoriplious and. graffiti, copies of which are Blill to be regarded with caution, 
and there, too, the names Bel, Hadad aud compounds of the Babylonian 
Nabu, are found in. the list of names of the nomads. 

More interesting is the ancient name of Mecca, Macoraba, which originally 
designated the celebrated central w.uctuary of the region. This name is 
derived from the verb hardba^ which in Babylonian means “ worship, bless, 
pray,” an evident proof of an ancient borrowing from the idiom of the cune- 
iform texts. We shall know some day what the inscriptions of middle and 
Bouthoi'n Hedjaz contain in the way of theoxihorous names. These insorip- 
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tioiis certainly exist, and await a traveller courageous enough to save them 
fi-oin total destruction at the stupid hands of the pilgrims. The famous 
Ijlack stone of Kaaba seems to hear an inscription of which it would be well 
to have a photograph. 

We know still less what is reserved for us in the graffiti scattered in the 
intermediate region between Hedjaz and Yemen ; the graphic chain cannot 
have been interrupted in tliia latitude, which from great antiquity formed 
the entrance to tlie highly civilised kingdom of Sheba, and which, owing to its 
production of aromatic essences, had comiuereial relations with the peoples of 
the Mediterranean. 

Yemen was composed of four kingdoms, of which that of Sheba seems to 
have been the most ancient and most powerful ; the other three are Catabania, 
Hadramaut, Malirali or Tafat. Of the latter we have no indigenous infor- 
mation prior to Islamism, and there is reason to believe that it formed a vassal 
state of Hadramaut. The latter is pre-eminently the spice-producing region, 
and Catabania may be considered as an ancient colony of Hadramaut, wliich 
was founded on the nortliern route for a commercial purpose, and later gained 
its independence. 

In its turn Catabania founded, again, on the northern route, another 
colony, which, on gaining its freedom, called itself the Minyajan people, 
after the principal city, Ma’in. The Minyeei loft traces of their activity at 
Egra on the frontier of Nabatia, and in central Egypt at Oxyrhynens, where 
tliey liad a settlement at the time of the lirst Ptolemies } but their presence 
in Egypt in the Persian period is proved by a votive inscription, tnanking 
their gocis for having' saved their caravan from the danger by which it had 
been tlrveatenod during the war between the Egyptians and the Medes, z.e., 
the Persians. From Egypt they sent their caravans to Gaza in Phu3nicia and 
into all Syria. 

Prior to this the trade in incense and spices seems to have been in the 
hands of the Sabrouns. Solomon (about the year 1000 n.o.) sought to 
make a treaty with this peoiile, whose queen had made him an official visit 
at Jerusalem. It is to bo presumed that the Sabroans also sent caravans 
directly to Nineveh and Babylon by way of the oases of Negran, Wady 
Dawassir, and Gobol-Sammar. Owing to these almost uninterrupted visits, 
the peoples of southern Arabia wore in a position to learn and practise 
customs and rites peculiar to the eastern Semites j for example, the em- 
ployment of aromatic fumigation as a means of purification after sexual 
intercourse. The Sabman pantheon contained El (the Assyrio-Babylonian 
Hu) under the guise of a divine j)erBOuage, and not simply as an abstract 
term for “god.” The Babylonian Ishtar, daughter of Sin, is transformed 
into a male divinity, Athtar, son of Sin. The manifold diversification of 
the Babylonian goddess appears also in the Sabcean Athtar ; the great 
religious centres of Sheba each possess their own Athtar. Nabu, tho Baby- 
lonian god of writing and prophecy, was also worshipped by tho Cataba- 
niaiis under tho somewhat disguised form of Anbai. From the point of 
view of art, the technique of sculpture and decoration often I'ecalls the 
Babylonian style, Finally, we meet in the kingdom of Sheba the Assyrian 
institution of the Ummi, or annual archona, an institution that existed 
also at Carthage, but nowhere else on the Asiatic continent, least of all in 
a monarchical state. 

We know very little of the religion of tho Agazi or Semites of Abys- 
sinia 5 a pre-Christian inscription asserts, however, tliat the cult of El and 
of Astar (Astnrte) flourished among them. Their panllicon included also 
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a god of -war called Maliram, the equivalent of the Ninib or Adar of the 
Semites of the north. 

On. tlio opposite fiido> at the extreme east of the Arabian peniuanla, along 
the Persian gulf, the most important agglomeration formed tlio Icingdom of 
Gerrha. The Gerrheeaua maintained eoinmeroial relations 'with both Egypt 
and Chaldea. One of their cities bore the name of Bilbaua, “ Bil (Bel) has 
built,” a certain indication that it had adopted the cult of the most popular 
Babylonian god. Facing this coast is the Bahrein group of islands, the 
largest of which contaiiia a number of tombs in -which onueiforin inscriptions 
in the Babylonian language have been found. 

We have now made the roiuid of the whole Semitic region, and every- 
where wo have boon able to show striking Babylonian influencos in spits of 
the enormous distance in time and space that separates the converging rays 
from their point of radiation. But before concluding, wo must halt upon 
a particular tei‘ritor 3 '^, a territory that forms but an imperceptible point in 
this vast region, bub which in spite of its material diminutiveneas brought 
forth a nation that was destined to assume tlio glorious rdle of being the 
legitimate heir of the great Babylonian ancestor, and of directing the con- 
setenoe not only of the Semitic race, but of the most civilised portion of the 
human race in general . 

This nation, -which chance seems to have thrown into the world without 
defence, in tile midst of hostile elemoula that were furious for its destruc- 
tion, and whose name, Lsrael, exactly symbolises tlio unremitting struggle 
against the tcmbly destructive powers that surround it, this nation, I say, 
had the strength to. transform the splendid polyfelicislic heritage that had 
fallen to it from Babylon into a monotheistic theory of an astounding origi- 
nality. The trausfovmatiou of the antique legacy took place only after 
centuries of struggle between tlie best part of the nation, the party of the 
prophets, and the conservatism of the mass of tlio people, who were evevy- 
where attached to the ancient traditions. 

The -writings of this monothoistic minority, wliich finally imposed itself 
upon the entire nation, enable us to appreciate the importanco of the ancient 
elements, the dross of which -was rejected in the refining process of the 
prophets. Genesis has preserved two great and very oharacteristio Baby- 
lonian epics, -—the Creation, and the Deluge, — but how different in spirit, 
in spite of the close similarity in outline and external form. 

In the Babylonian co.smogouy, chaos, incarnate in the femalo dragon 
Tiamat, the primordial ooeaii, brings forth at the same time the gods and 
the most liorrible, malevolent monsters. Having learned that the gods -wish 
to build themselves a more commodious residence in her domain, she gathers 
her forces, furiously attacks the clan of gods, and puts them to flight. They 
unite again and choose as their champion Mardulc, the sou of Yan, who suc- 
ceeds in vanquishing the terrible ancestress. Mnrdirk cuts the body of 
Tiamat into two pieces, and of them he constructs heaven and earth. Then 
ho proceeds to make the heavenly bodies, and arranges them in an immutable 
order; he stocks the earth with plants and animals, and has man made by 
the goddess Arura, wlio fasliions him out of the dust of the earth. 

This myth, splendid as an epic invention, is loo rude to contain the 
least philosophical principle. The Hebrew thinker, while retaining the gen- 
eral outline, has eliminated the whole crowd of monstrous or ugly divinities 
unworthy to receive the homage of the human race. The picture has lost 
nothing in extent; but a single, all-powerful god first creates chaotic matter, 
and then organises it, step by step, for the sole benefit of the human race. 
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Tlie cycle of the ten n-ntediln^ian patriarchs, -which includes Millions of 
years, is reduced to sixteen hundred years, and thus brought within the 
range of actual humanity. Finally, the deluge, in the primitive legend the 
result of the mad arrogance of tlio god Bel, id justified by the extraordinary 
corruption of the men of that epocli. 

Like a true reformer tlie prophetic narrator has raised upon the Baby- 
lonian basis a new system whose rational and moral side need not fear com- 
parison Avitli any other religious doctrine of humanity. Among the Grcelcs, 
no religious or social reform could be developed and preserved that took 
for a basis tlieir castes of irresponsible gods. Egypt perished without 
liaving attempted to rise from its coarso animal-worship. Babyloriiauisin 
alone, by its hymns and its ejiics, still lives to-day as an important factor 
in universal religion, although under a form idealised hy genius. Materi- 
ally, Babylon is but a memoiy, but a delicate part of its atoms passed into 
the vigorous constitution of its spiritual Iieir, the sacred book of Hebrew 
iiionotlieism, to beconio the common property of humanity. 




MESOPOTAMIAN HISTORY IN OUTLINE 

A PllELlMINABy aURVBV COMPRISING A OURSORY VIEW OE TFB SOURCEiS 

OP MESOPOTAMIAN HISTORY AND OP THE SWEEP OF EVENTS, AND A 

TABLE OP CHRONOLOGY 

The Ba'bylonians and Assyrians were two vaij important peoples ol re- 
mote antiquity, inliabitiiig the region of the Tigris and Euplirates rivers in 
Boutliwestern Asia. The Greolcs regarded these peoples as constituting one 
nation and called thair countiy Mesopotamia, a name tliat could propeiiy be 
applied to ouly a part of their territory. The Babylonians and Assyrians, 
themselves, on the other hand, regarded each othei* as alien peoides, though 
both belonged to the same Semitic stock. 'The Babylonians wore the more 
ancient, and their territory lay to the south, wliere, many scholars belicYfii 
they had. been preceded by a people of a different race. 

Though the seat of this early civilisation is geographically small in ejc- 
tent, yet the peoples who entered into it wore by no means homogeneous, 
nor was their history a continuous record of unbroken political succession- 
On the contrary, at least two different races of people were involved, — a 
Turanian stock in the early Babylonian liistory, a Semitic Block in all the later 
periods, — and at least three successive kingdoms or ompiroa, not to speak 
of mere oliaiiges of dynasty. The earliest period Icnown to ns — that which 
left records at Nippur and Shirpurla, in old Babylonia — had its seat in tho 
youtliern portion of the territory boidering on the sea ; thence, seemingly, 
civilisation sjiread northward. A.ssyriologist3 are not fully agreed as to tho 
sliare which the non-Seinitio race had in. this early civilisation. It has even 
been questioned whether these so-called Sumerians really existed at all.^ 
In any event the Semitic Babylonians acquired full control at a very early 
period. 

The Assyrian kingdom — which came to bo a veritable workl-enipire. — 
had its seat at Calali and afterwards at Nineveh. It conquered and absorbed 
the old Babylonian kingdom, and then reached out for domination to the east 
end to the west, finally overrunning even Egypt. 

The Bible accounts preserve records of some of its most famous kings, 
including Sennacherib. The Greek legends ai'o chiefly conceraed with a 
mybhlGal Semiramis, the alleged founder of Nineveh, and with a seemingly 

r Tho theories of those ^lio deny tho existence of tho Sumerians have teen already given In 
tijo Introductoiy Essay, pages 309-317, by Piofessor IlaWvj', tlio leader of the niitl-Suinoriau 
Qohool. Tho present trend of opiihoii is, howover. lai*goly toward, the Sumerian theory.] 
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mythioal Sardanapalus, who perished after an inglorious reign, in the deatruc- 
tion of Nineveh, whioli oame about suddenly and dramatically in the year 
606 B.c. —the Sardanapalus myth being, however, based on an actuality. 

After the destruction of Nineveh, Babylon, the capital of Babylonia, 
resumed renewed importance as a world metTopolis. Nebuchadrezzar, the 
most famous king of this period, besieged Jerusalem anti carried the laniolites 
to his capital (the Babylonian capital). The classical accounts preserve 
reminiscencoa of the magnificence of Babylon in this period. The oourao of 
tlie New Babylonian empire, though brilliant, was brief, ending with the over- 
throw of Babylon by the Persians under Cyrus in the year 638 n.o. Babylon 
was not, like Nineveh, totally destroyed j but it never regained autonomy or 
anytliiiig approaching its former importance. It was one of the Persian 
capitals for two centuries, until in 831 b.c., with the downfall of the Persian 
empire, it passed into the hands of Alexander tlie Great, who, after his eastern 
conquests, chose it as the capital of his newly acquired empire. But Alex- 
ander died in his new capital almost immediately, and his death was the last 
great world-historic event that occurred in Mesopotamia. In the course of 
a few oeiitiu’ics thereafter, the whole region that for so many years had been 
the very heart of tho world’s civilisation, beonrae a barren wilderness, and 
Babylon itself, like Nineveh before it, was redneed to a more earth-covered 
mound of ruins, the very location of which wiw practically forgotten. 

Suoh a fate was tragic enough ; yet after all it seems less cruel than the 
destiny of suoh nations as Egypt, and in later time, Greece, which live on 
in senescence long after all vestige of their power has departed. And in any 
event, Mesoipoiamia had had its full share of glory, for no other region of 
the globe, within historic times, with the possible exception of Egypt alone, 
Jms so long hold rank as a centre of influence and civilisation. If the eai’ljei’ 
walls of the Temple of Bel (Baal) at Nippur really date from 6000 or 7000 
years d.o. as the lecords seom to prove, there was a continuous, powerful 
empire in Mesopotamia for at least fivo or six thousand years, The civilisa- 
tions of Greece, of Rome, or of any modern state, seem mere mushroom 
growths in coinpansoii. 

In studying the history of Egypt we have caught occasional glirapse.s of 
this oldest Asiatic civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria, and it is almost 
impossible to avoid drawing comparisons between these two countries, so 
closely related Jire the two peoples in the minds of all students. It is true 
that the ethnological types are quite different, and that the two peoples, 
during the greater part of their existence, did not mingle much with one 
another. Often they were at war, and it is traditional that for the most part 
the Egyptians repelled rather than invited any advances from their Asiatic 
neighbours. Nevertheless, their own interests dictated a commercial policy 
that led first and last to an extensive intermingling between all the con- 
temporary civilisations of western Asialio antiquity, and there are abundant 
evidences that the same influence extended also to the Nile Valley. 

But even had this not been the case, — even had Egypt and Mesopotamia 
been shut off absolutely one from tho other, — it would still be impossible 
for the modern student to disassociate tho two, so many are the links of asso- 
ciation between thsm. The fact that these two are the oldest civilisations 
known to us, and the further fact that there lias been a constant question in 
the minds of investigators as to which one of these ancient peoples can claim 
priority of development, form in themselves an indissoluble bond of union. 
Yet ill some respects the story of tho Babylonians and Assyrians is unique ; 
because this well-nigh greatest of oivilieations was blotted out absolutely 
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almost before the oUlest European civilisation waa uudev way. Egypt, iudeecl, 
dGclined in power at about ibo sarae jieriod and ponnaiiently lof5t autonomy, 
but ita pyramids and templea and nnmbei’less antiq^uities remain as obvious 
testimonials of its former greatness j vvhereas the inonunioiifcs of Mesopo- 
tamia— tlie ruins of such wonderful eitios as Nippur, Babylon, and Nineveh 

were completely buried under the acoumulating earth deposits of centuries, 

and almost absolutely lost to view, t^'or more than two thousand years the 
names oi theao once famoua cities wmre only revninisccuoea. No one know 
accurately even tbeir site, and scarcely ftn antiquity of any description Avas 
known to be preserved that evidenced the soinotiiuo greatnoss of tho Meso- 
potamian civilisation. 

During this long period a feav rennnisceuce.s preserved in tho writings of 
Berosua, Diodorus, Herodotus, and a fow other classical writers, and in tho 
ot Ilchrew writiug.^., gave nil tho cleAVs that were obliiijiable., and ap- 
parently all that coidd ever be obtained regarding one of the most remarkable 
peoples of antiquity. 

\Vq have said that the entii’o destfuction of the Mesopotamian civilisation 
gave it peculiar interest. It should not be forgotton, lioAvevor, that at least 
one other very important people of antiquity, namely the Hittitos, met with 
a like fate. Probably tliero wei-o still obhors Avhose names oven are nnknOAvn 
to us. But the story of Mesopotamia stands quite by itself in the fact that 
it lias boon A^ery largely restored to through the oHorfcs of modoni ex- 
ploTora. 'Wo have seen that tlie decipherment o£ the Ineroglyphics led to a 
much fulloi' understanding of Egyptian history than had previously boon 
possible 5 yet, after all, these neAV revelations sumeed to Ml iji the outlines of 
an old story, rather tliaji to create an altogethor new one. But in the oaae 
of Babylonia aud Assyria the modern investigators had virtually a blank 
canvas upon Avhioh to Avork in reconstructing tho history. Tho Bible 
refeueiicos and tho classical inykbs gavebul tlio most shadowy outlines. Yet 
traditions are all powerful for tho transmission of knowledge in a vague 
form, and throughout all generations it hud nevor been doubted that the 
reminisceiieas of Mesopotamian greatness had a firm fouuclation in fact, 
though few historians Avero visionary enougli to dare hope that more tangible 
evidence avouUI ever bo forthconimg’, and not eA'on tlie most onthusiastic 
dreamer could have 8U.spected that such records as the nineteenth century 
has restorod to us had boon preserved. 

EvennoAV, looking back from tho standpoint of accomplishment, it seems 
almost incredible that tho monuments of a great civilisation — treasures of 
art, aiul voluminous literary records should have boeu absolutely hidden 
from human view for a minimum period of more than two thousand yeaJ’s, 
and should then have been restored in almost their original condition. 
Yet suoli is the fact regarding the antiquities of Mesopotamia. 


OUB BOUnOES FOB, ftlTSSOPOTAlII A.N HI3TORY 

The reports that have corae doAVn to us from antiquity dealing with the 
history of Babylonia and Assyria are relatively meagre in extent and decid- 
edly untrustworthy from an historical standpoint. Without doubt numerous 
olassiciil Avriters dealt with the subject, but of such Avritings, only a few have 
been preserved. So far as known, the principal native lii.storian of tho later 
period of Babylonian history Avaa Berosua. He was a Chaldean priest living 
m the time of Alexander the Great> as his own writings testify. Ho had 
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access to the ancient dociiraenls of his country, and is believed to have made 
excellent use of them. Unfortunately, only meagre remnants of liis history 
have come down to ns, and those move or less distorted through the medium 
of transcribers, the chief of these being Alexa^uder Polyliistor and Eusebius. 
Had we the entire work of Berosus, he would, perhaps, perform some such 
function for Mesopotamia as Manctho pevfoi-med for Egypt j but as the cnee 
stands, llie remnants of Berosus servo to transmit certain interesting tradi- 
tions, particularly^ with reference to Babylonian cosmogony, ratlier than to 
preserve any considerable historical records. 

The classical historian whoso account of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
has been most largely copied was Ctesias. This writer was a Greelc who 
served for seventeen years (416-398 u.c.) as court physician to the Persian 
king Artaxerxes Mnemon, and who wrote a history of Persia alleged to be 
based upon native documents. In this history Cteaiaa considered the con- 
temporary civilisation, hut lie was interested rather in picturesque traditions 
than in the sober historical iiarrative.s, and the records he preserved are 
chiefly of a nature which the modern critical historian pronounces fabulous. 
The original work of Ctesias has perished, but its character is fairly 
established through the writings of other authors who used Ctesias as a 
sourco, Foremost among the latter is Diodorus, whoso account of the 
Assyrians represents the ideas that were current throughout classical 
times, and continued in vogue until the iiinoteonth century. 

Tlio most authentic classical accounts of tlio Babylonians are those given 
by Herodotus and by Strabo, both of whom spoke as eye-witnesses. Unfor- 
tunately, these writers did not have access to the native materials, and their 
accounts, wliile tlirowing interesting sidelights upon the later civilisation, 
do very little towards enlightening ns na to me actual history of the greatest 
of Asiatic peoples of antiquity. 

A few other fragments have been preserved from the classical writings, 
notably some bits from Abydenua, preserved through Eusebius. To these 
must be added numerous references to the Babylonians and Assyrians 
in the biblical writings. Taken altogether, however, these classical 
and oriental traditions fail to give us moro than the vaguest picture of 
Mesopotamian history. 

The real sources of that history are tlie original chronicles of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians themselves, wlricli were inscribed on stone slabs and 
on tablets of clay. The clay tablets, after being inscribed, were dried, 
forming almost imperishable bricks. Ten.s of tliousands of these were pre- 
served beneath the ruins of Mesopotamian cities, and were first brought to 
light in the nineteenth century. Among these are several lists of kings, and 
other chronological documents of a somewhat general character. One docu- 
ment attempts the synchronism of Babylonian and Assyrian Jiistory. Then 
there are numerous tablets (uid cylinders and wall inscriptions wliich record 
tho deeds of individual kings, including such famous monarohs as Sennache- 
rib. Vast quantities of documents are doubtless still buried in Mesopotamia, 
and a large proportion of tho inscriptions that have been exhumed are still 
undeciphered. But enough of these documents have been discovered and 
read to restore the outline of Babylonian and Assyrian history as a whole; 
and for certain periods, including the time of greatest Assyrian power, very 
full records are at hand. The result of these recent discoveries has been 
the practical substitution of secure historical records for the old classical 
and oriental traditions regarding the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

The modern workers who have assisted in the restoration of Meso- 
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potamiati histoi'y througli the reooveiy and deciphei’meiit of the moiuimental 
inscriptions malce up in the aggregate a large company. Tlie chief explor- 
ers of the earliest period were BoLta and Layard. Then came Fresnel, 
Thomas, and Oppert, followed by Eassnm, George Smith, Ernest de Sarzeoj 
the Germans, Koldewey and Moritz, and the Americans, Peters, Hilpreoht, 
and Haynes. 

The worlc of interpreting tlio newly found Assyrian records began with 
Sir Henry Rawliiison in England, Eberliard Schrader in Germany, and a small 
company of other workers, about the niiddlo of the nineteenth century. 
The diiiicultios of doeiphering records in an unknown language, and of an 
extremely intricate cliaracler, at first seeiiaed almost insuperable ; but with 
tho aid of the knowledge of Ancient Persian, already acquired earlier in ilio 
century through the efforts of Grotefend and his followers, together with 
the hints gained by compaj-isoii with the Hebrew language aijcl otlier extant 
Semitic tongues, a working knowledge of tho Assyrian language was at last 
attained. Since then the decipherment oI tho inscriptions has gone on 
unceasingly, and a constantly growing band of workers has added to our 
knowledge. 

Most of tho Qxca-vators and exploi'ers have, very naturally, given us 
personal accounts of their labours. Botta’s labours, however, were chiefly 
made public through the publications of Victor Place; and in more rooeut 
times, I-Ieuz^ 1ms publii^jed tho chief accounts of the exoavatious of 
De Sai'zec. Layard, on the other hand, the greatest of all Assyrieu ex- 
plorers, gave full accounts of hie own discoveries, and interpreted the 
monuments as well as dosoribed them. Ho restored to us a picture of Meso- 
potamian civilisation somewhat as ‘VVilkiiisoii liad done for Egypt. Of the 
more recent workers who have written about Babylonia and Assyria tho 
most important are Moyer, Hommel, Wiuolder, Muovdtcv, and DelitzBch in 
Germany; Tide in Holland; Lonormaiit, Babelon, Monant and IIal6vy 
in France ; Sayce in England, and Peters, Hilprecht, Harper and llogers 
in America, 

Thanks to the records thus made available, tho history of this most ancient 
civilisation is no longer a mere hazy figment of tradition, but has bocomo a 
sharply outlined picture. We are able to trace, not indeed the origin of the 
Mesopotamian civilisation— for the beginnii^s of national life evaiio us hero 
as elsowliGre — but its very early development in the cities of old or son them 
Babylonia. Antiquarian documents, aided by estimates as to the rate of 
deposit of sediment at the mouth of the rivers, enable us to fix, at least 
approximately, the dates for this early civilisation. These figures cannot 
pretend to exact accuracy, but the Assyriologist assures us with some con- 
fidence that they carry us back to a period aomelhing like six or seven 
thousand years n.o. At this remote time tlie civilisation of southern 
Babylonia was already established in its main features. The people of Ur, 
Nippur, Sliirpurla, and Babylon were able even then to build elaborate pal- 
aces and temples, to carve interesting sculptures, to make ornaments of 
glass, aud to record their thought iu words traced in the most complex 
script. In a word, the main characteristics of Mesopotamian civilisation 
were fully established several millenniums before the Christian era, and 
abundant proofs of this fact liave been preserved to us. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the records exhumed from the 
ruins of these ancient capitals have given us full mforniatiou regarding the 
entire stretch of tliis long material existence. The fact is quite otherwise. 
Only comparatively short periods are covered fully by the historical records 
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in the wedge writing, and there are reaches of some thousands of years in 
the aggregate, regarding which our Icnowledgo is still most fragmentary. 
Indeed, the history of the old Babylonian kingdom in its entirety is known 
at present only in the most general way. Bub it .seems almost miraculous 
that we should know even the outlines of this ancient story. 


THE ANCIENT KINCDOMS OF BABYLONIA 

The earliest known inhabitants of Babylonia were a people of whose 
origin nothing ia known except that they were not Semites. After a time 
they are called sometimes Sumerians, sometimea Accadians. Sumer was the 
southern portion of Babylonia, Accad tlie northern. The Accadian language 
is now considered a dialect of the Sumerian, the older form. 

Civilisation in the land goes buck at least to 6000 b.c. Between 6000 
and 4000 b.c. this people was invaded by a warlike Semitic race, the 
Babylonians of history, who came, perliaps, from Arabia. What portion 
of the aborigines the mvadovs did nob expel or destroy they assimilated, 
gradually assuming the older civilisation. 

The chronology of the earlier period is largely speculative. Recent 
chronology begins with the kingdom of Babylon about the time of Khain- 
murabi. For the earlier kingdoms, we, for the most part, follow the dates 
of Professor Rogers. 

Without referring to the legendary history of Babylonia, related by Bero* 
sus, which ia mentioned elsewhere, our earliest knowledge of the land is of a- 
oountry of independent kingdoms, the cities with the temples forming their 
centres. The ruler ia often fclie patesi or high priest. 


THE KINGDOM OF KENGI 

n.o, 

Before 4500 Bn-aiiaB-kuBh.auua is king of Keugi, in southern. Babylonia, but 
whether ho was Sumerian or Semite, we do not know. He is patesi 
of Eu-lil, the later Bol. Of his kingdom, Shirpurla-Girsu (or Sun* 
gir) is tlio capital and Nippur tlie religious centre. Later, Suugir is 
called Sumer and gave its name to the whole of southern Babylonia, 
The chief rival of Kcngi is the Seniitic kingdom of Kish in the 
north, wiiich En-shag-kush-anna defeated but only temporarily 
checked. We know of no other king of Kengi. 

Jffo}iume?ifs. — Several vase inscriptions found at Nippur. 


THE KINGDOM OF KISH 

Recovers itself quickly after its reverse by En-shag-kush-anna. 
A certain U-dug is patesi of Kish at the time of this revival. 

D,0, 

4400 Mesilini, king of Kish, subjugates Shirpurla, at the time of Lugal-sliug- 
gur. This supremacy is maintained for a short period, until 
4200 E-anna-lum, king of Shirpurla, shakes off the yoke. Kish is left 
very feeble after this, hut gradually recovers its power. 

3850 Alushatsliid, the last great king of Kish before the conquest ofSargon I. 
Monuments. — Many vase inscriptions. 
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THE KINGDOM OK GISHBAN 

4400 Uflh is patesi, contemporaiy of Mesilim of Kish. He ^vages war witli 
Shivpurla on the question of boundaries. Gislibaii i.s subjugated by 

4200 E-aiiiia-tum of Slnrpiirla. At the latter’s death, Ur-iumma, patesi, 
invades Sliirpurla and probably suffers a slight defeat. 

4120 Great defeat of Ur-lumma by Entemcna of Shirp^^Ha. 

4000 Lugal-aagglBl, patesi, son of tjkusli, leads a victorious army against tlie 
south. The whole of Babylonia to the sonlhern gulf is subjugated. 
He becoinos king of Erecli and is styled “king of the whole world.” 
He revives the ancient cults of Lower Mesopotamia. 

MonunienU. — Vase inscriptions. 

THE KINGDOM OE SHIRPURLA 

Sliirpurla, sometimes called Lagasli — the modern Tolloh' — is 
situated north of Mugheir on the cast sido of the Shatt-el-Khai. 
Tho oldest king that wo know ia 

4500 Urukagina. — A great warrior and administrator, He builds and 
restores temples and also a canal for the capital Rungir (Girsu). 

4400 One of his successor’s is Bn-ge-gai, and another, Lugai-8huge:iir, is 
reduced by Meailim of Kish to a patesi. 

4300 In the enfeebled kingdom, dominated by the rulers of Kish, a new 
family headed by Ur-Kina comes to the tlirone. Ho is famous as a 
temple builder, but also begins to prepare his kingdom to throw off 
the yoke of Kiah. He calls lumaeU king though Uia son ia still pateau 

3Tonuments. — Vase inscriptions. 

4250 Akutgai succeeds Ur-Nina. He is the father of E-anna-tum and En* 
aiina-tum I. 

4200 B-anna-tum, the hero who delivers his country from tho thraldom of 
Kirfli, and i^esuraes the icyal title. After thw he puts Gishhan under 
liis yoke, and wa^es successful wars against Ereoh, Ur, Larsa, Az, 
and Ukh. He builds a wall around ono of the suburbs of Sliirpurla, 
digs canals for boundary lines, etc. Is a gi'cat and wise adminis- 
trator as well as a mighty warrior. 

Monuments. — The famous “ Vulture Stele ” now in tho Louvre — 
many inscriptions. 

Bn-anna-tum I succeeds bis brother E-aiina-tum. An unsuccessful 
invasion of Sliirpurla by tho patesi of Gishbaii. 

4120 Bn-teme-na, son of En-anna-tum I, defeats and destroys army of tho 
patesi o£ Gishbaii. 

Monumejits . — The Cone of En-teme-iia, The “ silver vase ’’ — an ex- 
quisite piece of art placed on the altar of the god Nina at Singur. 

4100 En-anua-tum II, the last patesi of the dynasty of Ur-Nina, since his son, 
Lummadu, bears no title. Conquest of Sliirpurla by Lugal-zaggisi 
of Gishbaii. 

4100-3800 There arc patesis in Sliirpurla, ruled over by Lugal-zaggisi and 
his successors. 

3800-3100 The darkest ago of Babylonian history. Lugal-u.'thuragal was 
patesi and vassal of Sargon I. In all probability the kings of Agade 
ruled over Sliirpurla until dispossessed by the second dynasty of Uc. 
Of all the patesis, the vassal rulers, of this period Ur-Bau 3500 (?) 
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and Gudea 3300 (?) are the most pi-omiiient. Ur-Bau’s rule seems 
to have been peaceful ; Gudoa is a warrior; he wrests the territory 
of Anshan from Elam. ^ Builds the temple of Nina at Singur. 

Monuments. — Many inscriptions. 

The civilisation of Shirpurla was a high one, and it contained no Se- 
mitic elements. 

THE KINGDOM OF UR (THE BIBLICAL “UR OF THE 

CHALDEES”) 

Iwt DYNASTY 

The first king of this dynasty appears after the conquest of Erech 
by Lugal-zaggisi of Gishban. Ho would appear to have over- 
thrown Lugal-zaggisi. 

3900 Iiugal-kigubnl-diidu. 

Ziugal-klsali, his son. 

Their rule includes Ur, Ercch, and Nippur, and possibly they con- 
quered Shirpurla. The fate of this dynasty with the names of its 
other rulers i.s unknown, but it probably falls before the power of 
Agade. 

Monuments. — Inscriptions of the two above-mentioned Icings. 

THE KINGDOM OF GUTI AND LULUBI 

There aie inscriptions relating to two kings, Lasirab of Giiti and 
Anii-banini of Lulubi. They seoin to Irave been contemporaneous 
with Sargon I (8800 M.c,). 


THE KINGDOM OF AGADE 

S800 The earliest kno>Yn dynasty is Semitic, and the first ruler is Saigon l 
(eiiargani-Btar-ali), SOU of Itti-Bol. By conquest lie founds an 
empire from Elam to tlio Mediterranean, and from the extreme 
south of Babylonia to Apiralc ami Guti. 

Monuments. — Engraved seals of wonderful execution, inscriptions, and 
contract tablets. 

3760 Naram-Sin, son of Sargou, succeeds him. First to assume title King 
of the Four Quarters of the World” — a great conqueror and 
builder. Campaigns against Apirak and Magan (Arabia). 

Builds temples at Nippur and Agade. Temple E-barra of Shamash 
at Sippar. This temple is the one in which Nalionidus found the 
“ tablet witli the Writing of the name of Naram-Sin,” by which we 
are able to fix the date of his reign. 

Under Sargon I and Naram-Sin there is a high abate of organisation 
and civilisation in the kingdom. There were judges, musicians, 
phyaiciaus, good roads, etc. Thureau-Dangiii says : “ The epocli of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin certaiuly marks a ouhniiiating point in the 
history of the old Orient.” 

Monuments, — Inscriptions. 
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8700 Binganl-Bhar-ali, Son of Naram-Sin. 

Further history of the Jcingdom of Agade is still unknown. Appar- 
ently the later kings gradually lose their power before that of the 
second dynasty of Ur. 

The first period of Babylonian history is now closed. The Semites 
are in lull poaseaaion of the land. We have the main seat of power 
at Agade with the rulors of Shirpnrla reduced to patesis. 

THE SECOND DYNASTY OF UR 

These kings add the title “ King of Sumer and Accad ” to that of 
Ur, combining the hostile elements of the North and South under 
one rule j “ restoring,” says Radau, “ in old Babylonia the peace 
which had been disturbed for many centuries, even from the time of 
the original Semitic invasion.” 

8200 Ur-gur holds sway over both Semites and Sumerians (Agade and 
Shirpnrla). Hia capital is at Ur. Famous as a tomplo builder. 
Builda temple Teiniila to Nannar (moon god) at Ur, temple E-anna 
to Ishtar at Erech, temple E-baiTa to Shamash at Larsa. 

Mommmts. — Pyramidal tower at Nippur. Insoriptions. 

8160 Dun-gi I succeeds. Continues his fatlier’s work. 

Builds temples of N in-mar, Nina, Ningirsu, Dam-gal-nuiina, and Ea, 
ill Sungir, Nippur, and Kutha. 

These two were ancestors of a long line of kings, concerning whom 
history is still silent. Apparently ground in soulliorn Babylonia 
was soon Lost, for we find 

THE KINGDOM OF EREOH 

8100-8000 Two kings of pure Semitic names arc Icnown at this period. 
SiagaBiiid, probably fclie founder of the dynasty, and sin-gauiii. Tlie 
probable history of this kingdom is that of a strong SemiLie colony 
in southern Babylonia making itself independent and establishing a 
king and capital at Erech. With Sin-gamil, the thread of its his- 
tory is lost. 

Monmimts — Inscriptions relating to building of palaco, temples, and 
restoration of temples at Erech. 

THE KINGDOM OF ISIN 

A Semitic kingdom, similar to that of Erech, is established at Isin 
in the north. These kings extend their power to Nippur, Ur, 
Eridu, and finally to Erech, extinguishing the dynasty ruling there. 

The kings add “ king of Sumer and Accad ” to that of lain, show- 
ing also that the second dynasty of Ur has ceased to exist. 

3000 Llbit-lBhtar. 

Momm^nU and cylinder inscriptions. 

Other kings are, Ishbigarra, Bur-Bin I, Ui-Ninlb, Idin-Dagan. 

2860 Ishme Dagan, the last to bear the title of Sumer and Accad. His son 
En-anna-tum is a vassal of the third dynasty of Ur. 

Monuments. — Tablet inscriptions. 
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THE THIRD DYNASTY OF UR 

The early kings call themaelYcs simply Kings of Ur. 

2800 Gungunu puts an end to Ike dynasty of lain. 

He is succeeded by Ur-gur ll and Dungi ll, order uncertain. 

They build many temples, and Ur-gur II fortifies the wall of hia 
capital, hence he must have been harassed by enemies. We have 
records that the patesis of Shirpurla still existed at this time. 

MonumenU. — Votive and seal inscriptions. 

2700 Dungi III. — The kings from now on add “King of the Four Quarters 
of the World ” to their title, and for tliis reason some scholars reckon 
this Icing as the first of a fourth dynasty. Ho is followed by Bur- 
Bia II, Gamil-flln, and lne*Siti ; the latter ruling about 2580. We 
have no knowledge of other kings, but about 

2450-2400 the “Kingship of the Four Quarters of the World” is over- 
thrown ill the north by the 1st Dynasty of Babylon and in the 
south by Nur-Adad of Larsa. 

Monument. — Building records and contract tablets. 


THE KINGDOM OF LARSA 

2400 Successful rebellion of southern Babylonia against the icings of Ur. 

Tlie kingdom of Larsa founded by Nur-Adafl. 

2870 sin-lddin succeeds his fatlier and extends his kingdom over Sumer and 
Aocad. 

2360 Kudur-nankhundi, king of Elam, invades southern Babylonia. Under 
Kudur-iiankhundi’s successor, Kudur-Ugamar (Kudur-dugmal, prob- 
2840 ably the Hebrew Ohodorlaomer) the Elamites establish a kingdom in 
Larsa with Rim-siu (Bri-aUu) at its head. He adopts Sin-iddin’s 
2312 titles. The latter appeals to Khammurabi, king of Babylon, who 
overpowers Rim-Sin. 


THE KINGDOM OF BABYLON 
1st dynasty, %m~2m b.c. 

In the days of Smnor and Accad there is no mention of Babylon, 
wliich must, however, have developed into some importance during 
the supremacy of Isin (3000-2850). Dates are now more reliable. 

2450 Sumu-abi overthrows the Ur Dynasty in Babylon, but the rebellion 
does not extend boyond that city. 

2440 Sumu-la-ilu. — He builds six strong fortresses in Babylon. 

2405 Zabu. — He builds temple E-dubar in Sippar. The country is evi- 
dently in revolution, for mention is made of a pretender, Immerii. 

2290 Apil-Sln. 

2870 Bln-muballlt. 

Only monunieiits of these reigns, contract tablets, 

2342 Khammurabi. — Probably the Amraphel of the Bible, a contemporary 
of Abraham. The maker of a united Babylon, for in 

2312 called upon by.Sin-iddin, he expels Rim-Sin and the Elamites from 
Larsa, and adding southern Babylonia to his dominions, resumes the 
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titles of the Icings of Ur, Isiu, and Larsa. He begins to develop 
his new Icingdom, digging canals for water supply. Builds a great 
storehouse for wheat in Bahylonia. Enlarges temples of E-zida and 
E-sagiUi ill Borsippa. 

Monuments. — ^ Letters and inscriptions. 

228'1-2150 Tlie remaining Icings of the dynasty lived in complete peace. 
The few remains of their ago witness a high civilisation and groat 
prosperity. 

Monuments. ■ — Contract tablets. 

IInd dynasty, 2160-1788 ii.o. 

2150-1783 Galled the dynasty of Uru-Azag (probably referring to a district 
of the city of Babylon). Eleven kings of Sumerian origin reign for 
368 years. There is but little known of them. 

No monuments of this dynasty. 

lllnu DYNASTY, 1783-1207 u.c. 

1783 The Kossroans or Kassitos (KassUu) from the mountains of Elam 
establish a dynasty with QanaisK or G&ddaBh the drst king. They 
had entered the couutiy as roving bands, hud overrun it, and finally 
attained the power. Culture and civilisation are assimilated by 
the new-comers. 

1700 Aguni-kakrlma, the first king of the dynasty of whom we have any 
clotaila. Ills kingdom is greater tliaii that of Khammurabi. The 
land ot Padan is subject to him. Some statues of gods that had 
been previously carried away are restored to Babylon. 

1450 Kavaindash.- — III this reign wo have the first ovideiico of intercourse 
between the kingdoms of Assyria and Babylonia — a treaty with 
Asshur-bcl-nish-eshu, king of Assyria, concornijig boundary lino. 
Builds a temple to Nana, goddess of E-Anna. 

1480 KadsBhmaQ-Bei. — He Corresponds with Amenliotep III, of Egypt. 

3Ionuinent8. — Letters found at Tel-el-Aiuarna. 

1420 Bumaburiash I. — Contemporary with Pimir-A.s.shur of Assyria, with 
whom he seems to have had difficulties regarding questions of 
boundary. Builds a temple to the Sun-god at Larsa. 

1410 Kurigaizu I. ■ — The city of Diir-Kurlgalzu is named after him. He 
probably rebuilds it. 

Mom^ments .- — Correspondence with Pharaoli of Egypt. (Tol-ol- 
Amaina.) 

1400 Bumab-urlash II. — His successor, Long and prosperous reign. 

Monuments. ■ — Correspondejico with Ameuhotoj) IV, of Egypt. (Tel- 
el'Aniarna.) 

1370 Kharakhardash, marries a daughter of Assliur-uballit, king of Assyria. 
His son, Kadasliman-Kharbe I, conducts a campaign against the 
Sutu, whom he conquers, and among whom he settles sonic of hivS 
subjects. 

1360 Rebellion of tlm KassUes, who, jealous of the growing Assyrian 
influence, kill the king and place on the throne Wazibugash, who 
is defeated and killed by Asshur-ubaUit, the king of Assyria. 

1350 Kurigalzu II. — Placed on the throne by the Assyrian king, invades 
Elam, and conquers the city of Susa (or Shushan). Battle with 
Bel-nirari, king of Assyria, with doubtful result. 
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1340-1286 Continuous atruggh between Babylonia and Assyria under 
the following’ kings: Naal • Maruttaah (1340), Kadashman - Twrgu 
Kadaabmau-Burlaflh (1330), Kiidur-Bsl (1304-1291)'), Sliaearaktll 
BuriHBh (1298-1286). ^ B I 

1285-1270 The king of Aa^rin, Tukulli-Niiiib I, invades Babylon, enters 
the town, removes the treasures of the temple, and carries away the 
god Marduk to Assyria. This invasion took place probably iinder 
the reign of Bibeiaahn, whose successors, Bol-Bhum-iaain, Kadash- 
man-Kbarbe II (1277-1275), and Adad-sliimi-iddiii (1274-1269), were 
very likely only vassals of Tiikulti-Ninib, wlio m\% the real king of 
Babylon for seven yeai’s. 

1270 The Babylonians rise in revolt, drive the Assyrians from Babjdon, and 

1269 make Adad-Blium-ueur king, under wliom tho power of Babylon begins 
to revive. Assyria attacked, tho king, Bel-kudnr-usur, slain, and a 
portion of Assyrian territory annexed. 

1288-1224 Meii-Shlpak. — Sucoossfiil against tho Assyrian king, Ninib>apal- 

1223-1211 eaharra, so that under Marduk-apal-iddln, the Babyloninn 
dominion extends over nearly tho wJiolo of the valley. 

1210 Under the last two king:3 of this dynastv, Zamamu-shum-iddm and 

1209 Bei-ebum-iddni, Babylonia threatened by the Assyrian Assliur-dan. 

1207 End of tho dynasty as result of a Semitic revolution. 

IVth dynasty, 1207-1076 b.c. 

Tile origin of this (Isiii) dynasty still doubtful. There are 
eleven kingfi, of whom four or live are unknown to us. 

1135 Nebuohadiezzar I, sixth king, exhibits the old-tnne spirit. Invades 
Assyria, but is repulsed. Is suocossful in campaigns against the 
people of Elam and Lulubi, even penetrates into Syria. 

Monume7it8. — Monolithic inscription concerning grant of land to Ritti 
Marduk of Bit-Karriyabku. 

1110 III the reign of Marduk-uadUi-akbo, TiglatUpileser I of Assyria invades 
Babylon and takes the capital. 

1088 At death of Marduk-ebaplk-zer-mati, a usurper, Adad-apal-lddia takes 
tho tliroiio. 

1078 End of dynasty with death of Wabu-shum. 

Vtii, VItu, VIItii, VIHth DYNASTIES, 1076-728 « a. 

A series of sliort-lircd dynasties all struggling with tlie rising 
power of Assyria. 

1076 Dynasty of Sea Lands, at the estuaries of tho Tigris and the Euphrates 
upon the Persian Gulf, whicli later exercises great influence upon 
the history of Babylonia. This dynasty numbers only three kings, 
who reign together twenty-one years five months, or, according to 
the Babylonian chronicle, twcnty-tlireo years; viz. Slbar-Shipak, 
slain and buried in palace of Sargon. In his reign the Elamites 
pillage Sippar and do much damage ; Ba-mukln-zer, of whom nothing 
IS known, and KaBshu-nadm-akke. These kings engaged on rebuild- 
ing tlio temple of the Sun at Sippar. 

1053-1033 The dynasty of Soa Lands in Babylonia followed by the dynasty 
of Bit-Bazi, numbering also only tliieo kings : Eulbar-Bhakiu- 
Bhum, Nlnlb-kudur-usur, and Bllanlzn-shukamuna, followed by a 
dynasty of Elam with only one king, whose name is unknown. 
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1027 The Vlllth Dynasty. Babylonian stock having exhausted its vigour, 
now intermixed with Kassite and other foreign blood. 

747 Nabii-naslr (Nabonaaaar) of the Vllltli Dynasty comes to the throne. 
A time of litei’ary activity. 

732 Nabu-nadinzer, his successor, slain by Nabu-Blium-ukiu. 

731 tricinaer replaces Nabu-shnm-ukin. Tiglathpileser III invades Baby- 
lon and determines to end the ivile of native princes in the land. 
728 Tlglathpileaer, king of Babylon. End of the Old Babylonian Empire. 


THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 
FIRST PERIOD, 1830-1120 e.o. 

AsaviiiA was colonised from Babylonia. The dale is uncertain, 
but Nineveli was in existence in 3000 n.c. The early rulers appear 
to have been subject pricat-princes of the kings of Babylonia. 

1830-1810 The first known rulers (Isliakko) are lahme-Dagan and his son, 
Shamahi-Adad I, who buUds a great temple in the city of Asshur, 
dedicated to the gods Ann and Adad. 

1800-1700 Little known of their successors ignt-itapkapu, Bhamahi-Adad ii, 
while the dates of KUaiin and irishum arc unknown. 

MonumenU. — -A few inscriptions. 

1700 Bei-Kapkapu. — The first to take tlio title of king, and therefore con- 
sidered the real founder of the monarchy, probably tlie Bel-baui, of 
whom Esarhaddnn claimed to be a direct descendant. 

1700-1460 A dark ago of Assyrian history. Wo know iiothing of it, except 
that after the battle of Meglddo (ca. 1526) the ruler of Assyria aeuds 
pi'esouts to Teliutiinos III. 

1460 Assyria is now recognised by Babylonia as an independent kingdom. 
Its ruler, AfiaUur-bel-nish-eabu, inakoB a treaty with ICaraindash, king 
of JCai’dunyash (^BabylonU) concerning boundaifes. 

1420 Puaiu-ABBhui, treaks with the Babylonians coneorning tho boundary. 

1400 AsBiuir-nadin-akhe II, his successor, contemporary of Amenliotep lY, 
king of Egyx>t. Builds or restoi'es a palace in Asshur. 

Mbnunmits. — Friendly correspondence with Ainenhotep IV in tlio 
Tel-el-Ainarna letters. 

1370 Succeeded by AesUux-ubaliit, whoso daugliter, Mub.allitat Sheru’a, ia 
married to Karakbardash, king of Babylon. The murder of his 
son, ICadasUmau-Khavbo I, brought about Assyrian intervention, 
and a grandson of Asshur-ubaUit, Kurigalzu, is placed on the throne. 
Babylonia now partially subject to Assyria. Campaigns of Asshur- 
ubaUit against tlie Shubari, 

1360. Hia son Bel-nirari said to have conquered llio inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring Elamite foothills. These Assyrian conquests lead to a con- 
flict between KurigaUu II and Bel-nirari, in which the latter is 
victorious. A reaiTangement of the boundary hues between the 
two countries is the result. 

1350 His son, Pudu-iiu, a great warrior, considerably extends his kingdom. 

Monuments. ■ — • A few brief inscriptions. 

1345 His son and successor, Adad-nlrarl I, continues conquests in neighbour- 
ing territory. Rebuilds captured cities. Struggle with Babylonian 
Icing. He adds considerably to strength of kingdom, 
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Monuments . — A bronze sword, on which he calls himsalf king of 
Kishshati ; an inscription, tho oldest yet found wth an eponym date. 

1330 His son, Shalmaneaer I, establishes colonies between the Euphrates 
and Tigris as a bulwark against the nomadic populations of the 
farther north. Subjects the Musri in northern Syria. Assyrians 
cross the Euphrates for the first time. Tho rapidly growing king- 
dom firmly ostablislied as far as the Balikh and perhaps the Euphrates. 
New capital built at Calah. 

Monuments. — Two broken tablets. 

1290 Under his son and successor, Tukultl-Nluib l, there is renewed trouble 
between Assyria and Babylonia. Invasion of Babylonia ; capital 
taken. Coiniuered city governed from Calah, Assyrian officers sta- 
tioned both in tlie north and soatli of the country. Tukulti-Ninib 
adopts the title of “King of Sumer and Accad” in addition to his 
former titles, “King of Kishshati” and “King of Asshur.” This 
rule over Babylonia maintained for seven years only. The king is 
killed in civil war. The most brilliant reign in Assyrian liistoiy up 
to this time. The steady and rapid progress of the Aseyriaiis now 
cheeked. 

1280 Rapid decline of Assyrian power under ABshurnazirpai i, Tukulti- 
Niihb’s son. An attack of Babylonia is repulsed with difficulty. 

1260 Under his successors, Aflahm-natara and Nabu-daian, the Assyrian 
power continues to wane, while the Babylonian increases. 

1240-1235 Under Bel-kudur-uaur and Ninlb-apal-aabarra Assyria is invaded 
by tlie Babylonians under Meli-shipak and Mardiik-apal-iddiu. All 
tlie southern and part of the northern and western conquered 
territory lost. 

1210 Under Assiuir-dau I rehabilitation of Assyrian power. He crosses the 
Lower Zab, invades Babylonian territory, and restores a small section 
of it to Assyi’ia. 

1160 Further Assyrian gains under Mutakkn-Nusku and Aashur-riah-laiii, who 

1140 restores tompio of Ishtar at Calah, 


SECOND PERIOD, 1120-885 n.c. 

1120 Tlglathpileser 1 (Tukulti-apal-esliBira, my help is the god Ninib). — He 
builds up anew the Assyrian Empire, and thus records his work of 
conquest ; “ In all forty-two countries and their kings from the 
Lower Zab (and) the border of tlie distant mountains to beyond 
the Euphrates to the land of the Hittitea and the Upper Sea oi the 
Setting Sun, from the beginning of my sovereignt}^ until my fifth 
year my hand lias conquered.” His great siiecess in war equalled 
by a marvellous story of peaceful achiovementa. Tiie capital of 
Assyria brought back from Calah to Asshur j the temples of Ishtar, 
Achid, and Bel rebuilt, palaces restored and rebuilt. 

Monuments . — The eight-sided prism found at Calah: several frag- 
mentary annals of the early years of his reign. 

1090 Under his successors, Aaebur-bel-kala and Sbamabi-Adad 111, both sons 
of Tiglaihpilosor, further peaceful development, with gradually a 
falling off in the power and dignity of the kingdom. The former 
king maintains terms of peace with the king of Babylonia, Mardiik- 
shapik-zer-mati, who thereby seems to be considered an independent 
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monaicb. As to ShwnsUi-Adad I, he is known to us only as the 
rebuilder of the temple of lahtar in Nineveh. 

1050-960 A dark age. The fortunes of Assyria are at low ebb. lu this 
period reigned Aesliurnazirpal H, Brba-Aflsd, Asshur-nadlu-akhe, and 
AasUur-erbi, The last loses territory to the Araiuajana, but he seems 
to have invaded Phoenicia. 

960 TigiatUpileaer 11 , who calls himself “King of Kishshati and King of 
Asshur." 

9S0 AaahuT-flan II, his son. 

911 Adad-nirari 11. — Revival of struggle with Babylonia, Defeats Sha- 
luash-mudammik of Babylon in battle of Mount Yalinan, also Ins 
successor Nabu-shuui-isliknu. Assyrian cities given to Babylonia. 
Treaty of peace between the two nations. 

890 Tukulti-Nlnib 11. — The period of weakness is passing. Babylon 
ceases to be troublesome, and the Assyrians begin to seelc tribute in 
the north and west. Tlie king ravages Armenia and the land of 
ICummukh, 


THIRD PERIOD, 885-722 n.o. 

885 ABakurnazitpAi HI, begins campaigns of conquest at once. In ten 
years all of Tiglathpileser I’s empire in the nortli, east, and west, 
conquered or intimidated into subjection with atrocious cruelties 
and oarbarous devastations, is under heavy tribute. 

870 A great invasion of the west. At his approach all the cities from 
Carohoinie]! to Tyro hasten to send presonts and arrange for tribute. 
The onmpaign ends in the gathering of timber for the temple of 
Ishtflv at Nineveh. 

867 A short and bloody campaign against ICummukh, Qurklu and the 
country around Mount Masius. Asslun-na^irpnl rebuilds Calah, and 
constructs a canal to supply tlie city with water from the Lower Zab. 
^lonuTnenta . — The royal palace uneux'thod at Nimrud; monolith con- 
tuiiiiug accounts of hia reign discovered by Layard at Nimrud; 
several leaser inscriptions. 

860 Shalniajieaer II, bis 8011, continues his father’s conquests with similar 
cruelty. Campaign against "Nairi and first of many campaigns in 
the north and east lasting until 830 with no real success. 

857 The AraiiiDoans of Bit-Adini in the Mesopotamian valley finally con- 
quered and their land placed undor Assyrian government. 

85-1: Shalmaneser proceeds successfully against a coalition of North Syrian 
princes, Israel and Phcenicia. Battle of Qarqar. Yearly tribute 
imposed on states of northern Syria. 

862 Marduk-nadin-shum of Babylon calls Shaliiinnesor to help liim against 
his rebellious brother Marduk-liel-usati. SUahiumesur attacks and 
vanquishes the rebels and hrarduk-nadin-shuin rules under an 
Assyrian protectorate. The king of Assyria is once more the real 
ruler of Babylon. 

849-83-i Campaigns against the west. The results are not definite, and 
little is done except to pave the way for the future. Attack upon 
Ben-Hadad 11 of Damascus and his allies. Joliu sends aid against 
Damascus and the As.syriau3 got their first hold upon Israel. 

827 Rebolliou of Shalmaneser’s son Asshur-dauiii-apU which splits the 
kingdom into two discordant parts. 
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825 Death of Shalmaiiesei*. 

MommenU, — The blaok basalt obelisk containing story of his wars • 
monolith with portrait m bas-relief j gate inscriptions from Balauat! 

823 ShamaJn-Adad IV, after two years of civil war with his brother, is 
acknowledged legitimate king. 

822-814 Campaigns in north, east, and west to receive allegiance. 

813 Invasion of Chaldea. 

812 Invasion of Babylon w'here Mardiik-balatsu-iqbi refuses to pay tribute 
— a decisive victory. 

Moimmentz, — Inscriptions. 

811 Adad-nirari 111 succeeds his father — a ruler who increases Assyrian 
prestige immensely. Successful campaigns in the west. Eight 
brilliant campaigns against the Medes. 

796-796 Babylon invaded — now practically an Assyrian province. The 
king tries to efface all national differences. Temples built in 
Assyria similar to those of Babylon, and Babylonian forms in- 
troduced into the ritual. 

MommenU, — A statue of Nabu from the temple of Calahj inscriptions. 

782 Shalmaneser III, a period of decline sots in. Of his ten campaigns, six 
are against the growing power of Urartu, whicli is trying to wrest 
the laud of Nairi from Assyrians. 

772 Aeahur-dan III. — The decay continues. Campaigns against Damascus, 
and Khatarikka in Syria. Two invasions of Babylon (771-767). 

768-758 A series of rebellions in various parts of the kingdom. 

764 Afishur-nirari II — A reign of decadence. Campaigns against Arpad 
and Nairi, but no attempt to collect tribute. 

746 Rebellion in Calah. Asshur-nirari disappears mid with him the royal 
family that has ruled Assyria for centuries. 

FOURTH PERIOD, 746-606 d.c. 

746 Puiu. — A man of obscure origin obtains the throne, probably as the 
outcome of tho Calah rebellion. He takes the name of TigUth- 
pileaer (ill), and begins at once the formation of a great world- 
empire and proceeds first against Babylonia. Reconquers the 
country as far south as Nippur and reorganises the government. 
Makes a fixed policy of planting colonies and transporting captives, 
lie next subdues the troublesome land east of Assyria, and sends 
his general, Asshur-danin-ani, into Media. Second expedition into 
Media (737), but withal the country remains practically inde- 
pendent. He takes up a difficult problem in the north where 
Argistia of Urartu had regained much territory, and his successor, 
Sarduris II, has formed an alliance with many northern princes. 
The armies of Sarduris and Tiglatlipilesei* meet and tho former is 
forced to retire. 

742 Tiglathpileaer, free from Sarduris, attacks Arpad, which faUs, 740. 
Many neighbouring states send presents. The king of Unqi resists, 
but is soon talcen and his country annexed to Assyria. 

739 Part of Nairi taken. Tiglathpileser seta out to break the coalition of 
Syrian princes against him, aiming at Uzziah of Judah, the ring- 
leader. Menahem of Israel weakens and pays the Assyrian heavy 
tribute, whereupon bo abandons attacks on Judah, but subdues, and 
returns home with tribute from, all the other members of the league. 
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735 Campaign against Urartu — -does not conquer but breaks the spirit of 
the country. 

734-732 Ganipaigna in Syria. Damascus taken. Abaz of Judah gives 
homage. Other lands incorporated witli Assyria. Gaza captured. 
731-729 He invades Babylonia to settle the internal strife raging there. 
Determines to do away avHIi native princes. Ukiiizer deposed. 
Merodacli-baladan of Bit-Yakin gives homage. 

728 Proclaimed legitimate king of Babylon. 

3lonumenti. — The amials badly defaced by Eaarhaddoii j the slabs of 
Nimrucl ; inscription on clay tablets. 

726 Shalmaneser IV succeeds. 

725 Hoshea of Israel in alliance with Shabak of Egypt refuses tribute. 
Shalmaneser lays siege to Samaria. 


THE SARGONIDES, 722-606 b.c. 

722 Sargon II — a Usurper succeeds. Samaria falls in this year. The 
inhabitants are removed to the Median mountaina and replaced by 
colonists from Kutlia. 

721 Merodach^baladan rebels and is proclaimed king of Babylon. Sargon 
proceeds unsuccessfully against him. liobellion in Hamath, joined 
by Gaza and Samaiia. 

720 The ooufedevation defeated at Raphia. 

720-710 Continuous campaigns. Successful attack on Urartu. Coalition 
iu the north broken up. 

717 Assyrian governors installed tlivoughout tho country. The career of 
Carohemish ended. 

710 Merodacli-baladau defeated. Sivvgon adopt* title “ Shakkanak,” Gov« 
ernor, of Babylon. 

707 The groat palace iu his city of Dur-SliaiTuldn (ICliorsabad) is finisliecl. 
The walla are covered with magnificent inscriptions. Ho enters it 
the next year. 

Monwmenta . — The palace of Dur-Sharruldu with inscriptions — other 
inscriptions. 

705 Seunaoherlb (Sin-aklie-erba) succeeds his father. 

702 Visits rebellious Babylonia and makes Bel ibni king. 

701 Coalition against Sennacherib of Syrian princes and Tirhaqa of Egypt. 
Tho Assyrian attacks Pheenieian cities and most of Syria submits. 
Battle of Altaku. Sennacherib’s army ravaged by pestilence, and ho 
returns to Nineveh jjyhich he has made liis capital. 

700 Bel-ibni becomes hostile to Assyria through force of public opinion. 
Merodach-baUdaii and Marduk-wshozib of Chaldea join him. Sen- 
nacherib defeats them and has his own son Asshur-nadiu-slmni pro- 
claimed king of Babylon. 

694 Campaigns against the Chaldeans settled in Elam. Assliur-nadin- 
slium captured by the Elamites and Nergal-ushezib crowned. 

692 Mushezib-Marduk made king of Babylon. With the Elamites, tho 
Babylonians oppose Sennacherib at Khalul© (691) and are utterly 
defeated. 

689 Destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib. 

688-682 Sennacherib absent in Arabia. 

681 Murder of Sennacherib by his sons Nergal-shar-eser and Adarmalik. 
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681 Esarhaddon (ABahur-akhe-iddin) succeeds life father. 

881-672 Nino campaigns to repress rebellions in different parts of the 
empire. 

672 Destriiotioii of Sidon. City of Kar-A.8sUur-akho-iddin built on the 
same spot. 

670 Esarlmddon appears in Egypt to punish Tirliaqa. Memphis taken. 
Tlie whole country surrenders to Esarliaddou who reorganises tlie 
government. 

668 Esarhaddon abdicates. He appoints his son Shamash-shiiin-ukin vice- 
roy of Babylonia, and another son, Asshurbanapal, receives the throne 
of Assyria. 

MonumenU. — The “ Black Stone,” the stele of Zeujirli ; other inscrip- 
tions. 

668 Assliuibanapal begins iiis reign. 

667 Sends nn army to Egypt which defeats Tirliaqa who has retaken Mem- 
phis. Conspiracy of Egyptian princes to restore Tirlmqa. They 
arc taken and punished. Exacts tribute from King Baal of Tyre, 
and other princes. 

655 Psamthek I of Egypt throws off the Assyrian yoke. 

, Campaign against Elaui. 

War with Shamash-shum-iikin, who plots against Assyria, and severe 
punishment of Babylonia. Cruel onslaught on Elam for assistance 
to Shamash-shuni-ukin and his allies. Ine same fate is meted out 
to the Arabians. 

Asshurbanapal is famous as a builder. Temple of E-kur-gal-kurra in 
Nineveh adorned, llobuilding of E-sagUa in Babylon oompleted. 
E-zida ill Boraippa is omboUished. The palace of Nineveli recon- 
struoted and a great library built and equipped. Yast building 
operations in Babylonia and Arbcla. His reign is one of great glory 
in works of peace, but Egypt has been lost, and many foreign prov- 
inces are on the vorgo of regaining thoir liberty. 

MonumenU . — Many records from the library of Ninevoh. 

626-609 Asshurbanapal succeeded by Aashur-etii-iii-ukiunl, sin-Biium-iublr, 
aud Sin-Bhar-iBiikum (Saraoua), of wJiom we have bill little knowledge. 

625 Eirst appearanco of tlio Scythian tribes in Assyria. TJiay invade the 
land and burn GaLaJi. 

609 Bm-ahar-ialvkum attacks Babylonia, of wliich Nabopolasaar is now king. 
The latter allies liimself with tho Scythian tribe of the Manda, which 

606 attacks Nineveh. Sin-sliar-ishkum sets fire to palace and perishes 
in the flames. 

Nineveh taken and destroyed, as well as Dur-Sharrukin and ABshur. 

The Mnnda secure the old land of Assyria, together with the northern 
provinces as far as the river Halys. The Babylonians take the 
southern and the Syrio-Phoeniciaii possessions. End of tbe Aasyrian 
Empire. 


THE NEW EMPIEB OP BABYLON 

606-638 B.c. 

Nabopolasaar (Nabu-apal-asar), an Assyrian governor of Babylonia 
about 625, finally becomes king, and a powerful rival of Assyria. 
After the destruction of Nineveh he receives his share of the old 
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eropiie, and continues bis reign in peace. Heku II of Egypt inarchus 
upon Babylonia. Country developed by canals and great buildings. 
Temple of Belit at Sij)par rebuilt. 

60-1-562 Ksbuchadreazar (Nabu-kiidnr-usur). Before he becomes king, ho 
has defeated Neka at Carchomisli (605). (Jampaign against Judah. 
Jerusalem twice besieged in 597, when Jehoiachiu had to surrondev, 
in \vho.se place Mattaniab, a son of Josiah, was made king under the 
name of ^edekiali ; and again in 586 when the city is taken, plnu- 
dered, and destroyed. Population deported and Gediiliali placed as 
governor. 

685-673 Investment of Tyre for thirteen yeara. Finally taken in 673 and 
King Ithobaal II deposed. 

567 Invasion of Egypt in the reign of Aahmos II 3 heavy booty secured, 
but no lasting results. Splendid works of peace showir in nnineroiis 
inscriptions. Ejctensivo building operations. The walls of Baby- 
lon rebuilt and rendered impregnable. Canals repaired and temples 
reconstructed. Temples of Borsippa repaired and tlie walls recoh- 
struoled, also at Sippar, Larsa, Ur, Dilbat, Baz, and Erecli. 

Monuments. — Many inscriptions. 

662 Amii-Marduk (tho biblical Evii-merodaoh). No inscriptions found. 
Assassinated by 

660 Nargal*8har-u8ur (Nerlgliaaor). — Under him Babylon adorned and en- 
larged. The temple E-sagila beautified. Canal system regulated. 
Succeeded by 

656 Labaabi-Marduk, who was killed after a reign of only nine months, and 
siiccoedod by 

666 NabxvNa'ld (Nabonidua), a usurper. Chiefly engaged in buikling and 
restoring temples. The temple E-ulbar restored iijkI temples at 
Sippar and Khavrau in Babylonia rebuilt. 

539 Babylonia invaded by Cyrus of Elam and Persia. 

Si^pav taken. Babylew wiireadevs. Tkiwyapkal entrance ot 
into the city. Babyloula a Pereian proviuoe. 







CHAPTER I. LAND AND PEOPLE 


CiUea have beoii, and vanished , fanes have sunk, 

Heaped into sliapciess luin ; sands o’eispread 
ITiolds tliat WQio Edens ; millions too have shrunk 
To a Cow staiviug huncUeds, or have fled 
Tioin off tho pl^;6 of being. Notv tlio dead 
Aie Iho eoio habitants of Babylon , 

ICingfl, at tvhoso bidding nations toiled and bled, 

IIoiocs, 'Who many afield of cavnage v/on, 

Their names their boasted names to utter death aie dono 

~ James Gates Peroivae. 

It should ho explained hoi'o at the very beginning timt in speaking of the 
Mesopotamian civilisation as a unit, we are adopting for the sake of conven- 
ience a form of expression tliat is not historically accurate. Even the word 
“Mesopotamia” cannot be justified on strict analysis. The word is from 
the Greek, and means, literally, “ between the rivers,” an obvious reference 
to the fact that the important portion of the territory in question lies between 
the Tigris and Eujihrates rivea’s. Tho word was used by the Greeks in indis- 
criminate application to Babylonia and Assyria, and its extreme convenience 
as a generic term has led to its retenlioii in lieu of a better one 5 yet, as has been 
said, it cannot be applied with strict accuracy unless its etymological signifi- 
cance be quite overlooked ; for, curiously enough, neither Babylon nor Nine- 
veh was wholly situated in the territory which the Greek word describes, 
Babylon lay partly on the western shore of the Euphrates river, and Niue- 
veh was situated on tho eastern shore of the Tigris. But in common usage, 
as so often happens, the extaci implication of tho word “ Mesopotamia ” has 
been overlooked, and the word itself has come to be applied to the entire 
region of Babylonia and Assyria. In this sense, rather than in the more 
restricted one, we sliall find it convenient as a substitute for the more cum- 
bersome appellation, Babylonia- Assyria. 

It has already been pointed out that we have to do with different races of 
people in dealing with Mesopotamian history. After a long dispute, carried 
on chiefly by philologists, it is now generally conceded that the earliest 
civilisation of southern Babylonia was duo to a non-Semitic people, the 
Suinei'ians.^ To this people, it would seem, must ho ascribed the honour of 
dfivelnping the chief features of Mesopotamian civilisation, including the 
invention of the cuneiform system of writing. It is not at all clear at pre- 


[1 Coinparo, however, Piofessor HaWvy's Introductory Essay.] 
II. W. — VOL. I. % S&7 
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oiaely what time tlie Semitic people, destined ultimately to become predomi- 
nant in this region, made their appearance. Nor is tho place of Semitic 
origin agreed upon among students of the subject. Some authors,^ as Von 
ICreiner, Guidi, and Honimel, hold that Babylonia was itself originally tho 
cradle of the race. Others, including Sprenger, Sayce, Schrader, De Goeje, 
Wright, and Barton, contend that the Semites invaded Babylonia from 
Arabia. Yet others, including Palgvavo, Gerland, Bertin, Bvinton, Noldeke, 
Jasfci’ow, Keano, and Schmidt, hold to tho African origin; while a modifica- 
tion of these views advocated by Wiedemann, De Morgan, and Erman supposes 
that both the Semites and Hainites rose in Arabia, and had their common 
civilisation before the Hamites went to Africa. Confronted with such con- 
flict of opinions, the historian must bo content to regard the exact antecedents 
of the Semites, previous to their appearance in Babylonia, as quite unknown. 

As to the dale of the beginnings of Semitic oiviliaaiion in Mesopotamia, 
Dr. John P. Peters, making use of Ainsworth’s estimates as to the amount 
and rate of alluvial deposit at the head of the Persian Gulf, computes that 
the sea-coast must have been established this side of the site of tlie city of 
TJr about 6600 n.o., which date must, therefore, represent the earliest possible 
period for the foundation of that city. Ur was apparently the most south- 
erly city of old Babylonia, and Nippur apparently the most northerly. Dr. 
Peters’ excavations at Nippur lead him to base its foundation at some period 
previous to 6000 B 0 . and possibly previous to 7000 n,c. His thcovy may be 
briefly siunined up in tho su^eation that the original seat of civilisation in 
Babylonia probably was not, oa many have believed, tho region about Babylon 
and northward to Sippara; but that it extended southward from Nippur to the 
neighbourhood o£ Ur. Geologically speaking, the nortiiern region is undoubtedly 
older — that is to say, it first became a land-surface, by iiplieaval or tlirough tho 
deposit of sediment, — but " it does not seem to have been older as the homo of 
civilised man.” 

Di\ Peterfi/ would probably bo foremost to admit that our knowledge on 
this subject is nob as definite as could be desired. He believes, however, that 
we are justified in assuming tliat the regidn beyond Nippur to the Persian Gulf 
was a cenire from which civilisation spread; and that this idea finds support 
in later tradition. “ Possibly Eridu on the Arabian plateau near the western 
shore and not far from the head of what was then the Porsian Gulf, may repre- 
sent the oldest scat of that civilisation.” He thinks that Nippur had reached 
a high state of civilisation, when tho region below Ur was probably still under 
water. Whatover the validity of this view, it is not in question that tho 
soutliern region h.-is been built out into tlie Persian Gulf through tho deposit 
of sediment at the mouth of the river; and doubtless the earliest civilisation 
developed along the shore.'’ 

THE LAJJD 

The land of the Euphrates and Tigris lies between the Iranian country 
on the east and the Syrio-Arabian district on tho west, from the chain of 
mountains of the Zagros to the rocky heights of tho Lebanon and the Syrian 
desert. Prom the mountains of Armenia, in which both rivors have their 
source, the land gradually declines to the plain, extending from the point of 
their union to where they fall into the Persian Gulf. 

The ujiper-river beds, winding through a high-lying, sometimes fertile 
steppo country, are surrounded by heights, where plane and cypress groves 

[I Sec Sketch of Semitic Ori^ias, by G A. Barton. Ph.D. New Yorlc anti London, 1002 I 
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alternate with green meada and a rich growth of many-coloured flowers and 
plants. 

As the land grows flatter, these valleys widen to fertile pastures on the 
river-baiihs, whilst the wide central plain grows more and more bare and 
treeless, until it ends at last in n desert trodden only by a few wandering 
shepherds with thoir flocks, and full of ostriches, bustards, and wild game. 
This is known as the betwe^-river (Mesopotamia) district, which axtends 
into a wide plain of rich brown soil, about a hundred miles above the mouth, 
where the two rivers approach most nearly, and the banka touch the so-called 
Median wall. 

This plain, famous for its uncommon fertility ns well as for its historic 
importance, tlie “Shinar” Land of the Semites, and the Babylonia of the 
Greeks, is as rainless as Egypt, and would have dried up into a sandy desert, 
had not nature and human artifice confei’ived means of irrigation, 

E'er in tho spring, whon tho snow melts on the Armenian mountains, both 
rivers overflow their banks and water tho thirsty land. This overflowing of 
tho gently moving Euphrotes is as regular as that of the Nile ; the wide tract 
of water is unopposed in its inundation of the plain and, like tho "Nile, vb 
deposits a rich mud soil, and man’s resources are called into play to aid 
nature by the artificial conduct of water and by means of dams to give the 
neighbouring district a sliare in the fertilising irrigation. 

But tho bed of tlio Tigris growing decidedly more narrow as it nears the 
sea, receives the devastating stream from the eastern and northern mountains, 
and the force of the waters transports the fertile soil from the fields and 
transforms the plains into a wide swampy land, covered with reeds and rushes. 

Tho inhabitants, therefore, had tho double task of stemming the force of 
tho stream to prevent destructive inundations, and of securing a course for 
the {exUUsing by canale and lakes. So the Babylonian plains woro 

sown with such a number of small and great canals, dams and ditches, that 
the waterworks and means of irrigation were a source of wonder and aston- 
ishment to the whole of antiquity. These canals, cut in every direotion and 
decreasing in size until they were almost rivulets, were furnished with count- 
less machines and pump-works. Many of these canals, which should have 
been kept free by continuous clearing from the stoppage of mud, were lost 
in the sand ; others, emptying into the Tigris, increased its size, the nearer 
it approached the sea, while the waters of the Euphrates were decreased 
through the drain of the canals.t 

The Tigris and the Euphrates have both flood seasons and carry their 
waters over a wide extent of country, exactly as the Nile, This fact is so 
perfectly clear tliat thei’e can bo no doubt Gonceming it, though Herodotus 
directly asserts the contrary, saying, “ The river does not, as in Egypt, over- 
flow the corn lands of its own accord, but is spread over them by the help of 
engines.” The ri.se is indeed not so prolonged as the rise of the Nile, but its 
influenoo is, nevertheless, distinctly to be seen. Furthermore, the water was 
retained, in sufficient quantity to supply au irrigation system far back from 
the river for tho grain liarvest, after the fall of tho rivei. This entire sys- 
tem is now a vast ruin. Tho river rises and falls as it wills, and sweeping 
far over the western bank, turns the country into a morass. The harm of 
this is both negative and positive. It makes impossible any such great 
ingathering of grain as existed when this great valley was the world’s gran- 
ary, and it fills the land witli a dangerous miasma, which produces fevers and 
loaves the inhabitants weak and sickly. There are few instances in the world 
of a sadder waste of a beautiful and fertile country.® 
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Old writers give the most brilliant descriptions of the wonLlers of the dis- 
trict. Xenophon praises the quality and quantity of the dates, of the groves 
of palms which line the bauha of the lower course of the two rivers and break 
the uniformity of the landscape, and are still very productive where tlie 
cruel Turkish rule has not changed the garden into a desert. 

Herodotus lays particular stress upon the natural fertility of the country, 
for he writes : “ Babylon is, as we know, famed for the best tillage of all 
lauds, producing always two hundredfold of fruit and, in very good years, 
three hundredfold. The leaves of the wheat and barley are all four fingers 
wide, and I very well know, but I would rather not say, to what size the 
jnillet and seed grow ; for I am certain that those who have not been in 
Babylon, will not believe it. There are few trees, no fig trees, no vine, no olive. 
They have no oil but what tlioy make from sesame. But palm trees grow all 
over the country, and the fruit is eaten and honey and wine made from it.” 

This country is now almost a desert, without buildings and vegetation, 
a world of tower-liko ruins, which vary the monotony of tho vast plains. 

“ From these heights,” says Bitter in his G-eograpliy^ “ one sees in the 
solemn stillness of this ruined world tho far-reaching wide mirror of tho 
Euphrates, winding majestically tlirough that solitude like a royal pilgrim 
among the allont ruins of hia departed kingdom. The palaces and temples, 
and tho magnificent buildings, have all dropped into dust and ruin ; hanging 
gardens and blooming parmises have fallen into gray, rush-grown, swampy 
marshes 5 and even there, where once the captive Israelites hung up their 
harps ill the royal capital, and sang their songs of mourning over fallen 
Jerusalem, only a few imperishable willows remain, and the silence is un- 
broken by a voice of joy or mourning.*’ 

Assyria, a mountainous district between tho Tigris and the mountainous 
western boundary of Iran, is not so fertile os Babylonia, but its high position 
gives it a bracing climate. 

Like the souuiern plains, it has little rain, but it is partially watered by 
the numerous rivers which flow eastward and westward to the Tigris, and 
partially by the canals and water conduits, and is rendered tolerably fertile by 
careful cultivation. 

In the south only a few palm trees and cypresses break tho monotony of 
the wide tilled fields, as in tho Babylonian j)lain, but in the centre of the 
country are Aturia and Arbelitis (Adiiabcne) wliere the Upper Zab, tho 
Zabatus or Lycus of classical writers, pours its blue waters into the Tigris, 
and there are fruitful hills, with protected valleys, full of corn, wine, sesame, 
figs, olives, and oranges ; naphtha streams give forth their precious oil, and 
farther northward on the borders of Armenia and Media there arc moun- 
tainous districts, the heights of which are crowned ■with woods of oak and 
pine, The eastern diatriefc at the foot of the Zagros (Chalonitis) is particu- 
larly prized for its wealth of palms, fruit trees, and olives, and the country 
of Arpakha (Arrapachitis) in tho Chaldean mountains is considered the 
home of Abraham. From hence he descended into the river district of the 
centre and settled in the land around Kharran, 

Northward lies the pasture land of Mesopotamia, whose wide plains 
becarne the scenes of bloody battles, and whore races and roytal families 
sought to eternalise tlieir transitory power by the foundation of cities, which 
have moatly vanished, leaving no trace behind them. Like the Assyrian hill 
country, it gradually declines into grass-gro'wn steppes until, in the south, it 
becomes a desert whose waterless wastes are trodden only by •wandering 
Arabs.^ 
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So far back as ^YO have yet been able to penetrate, we And in the southern 
part of Mesopotamia a number of petty independent Idngdoms, governed 
from their capital cities. Our present knowledge of this land and its inhab- 
itants may bo briefly summed up. 

After the river Euphrates, with countless windings and sharp falls, has 
cleft the Syrio-Mesopotamian plain where it fertilises the districts con- 
tiguous on its banka, it approaches to within a few miles of the Tigris, and 
both streams water a completely flat plain, intersected by numerous I'ivers 
and canals, and, for the moat part, flooded by the Euphrates in the summer. 

The numerous districts on both aides of the lower Tigris and west of the 
Euplirates which are out of reach of the irrigation Kave a desert character, 
as rain is as rare here as in Egypt. But the irrigated land was proportion- 
ately fertile ; at least it was so in antiquity and the Middle Ages. The dis- 
trict at the mouth of the streams was of a marshy character with numerous 
swamps and lakes, In olden times the confluence of both rivers, at latitude 
about 31“ N., formed a long narrow bay which has now been filled up by 
their deposits. The Arabian Desert lies at the west of the Euphrates, or 
rather on its western arm, the Pallakopaa. The country on the cast of the 
Tigris rises gradually to the wild mount£dnous boundary of the Iranian 
highlands, which descends in terrace form to the Tigris, to which it sends 
numerous rivers, wlucli in earlier times flowed direct into the sea. 

At the present time the greater part of this district is a swampy desert 
traversed only by wandering tribes, whilst in antiquity, and again at the 
time of the Caliphs, it was made one of the most fertile countries in the world 
by dint of careful irrigation, r(^ulation, and the construction of dams and 
canals.^ 

The most ancient population of this country formed several closely 
related races which had no connection with the other nations of Western 
Asia, but in the course of historical evolution they lost their language and 
nationality and were submerged in tlie neighbouring races. 

In the land of Makan, the district of the mouth of the two chief rivers, 
were the Sumerians (Suinor, with its chief city of Ur, on the Euphrates) 5 
and in the northern part of the river country (Melucha land) from Eroch, 
now Warka, upwards to the borders of the Mesopotamian steppes, lived the 
Accadiaua, so called from Agade, tlioir capital, north of Babylon. To the 
east of the Tigris, far into the pathless districts of the Zagros Mountains, 
dwelt the warlike races of the Kossmans (Assyrian Kasslui). From their 
home, mode of life and character, they were evidently the predecessors of 
the modern Kurds, who belong, by language, to the Iranians. Next came 
the land of Elam, or Anshon, as it was called in the language of the coun- 
try, the district of the rivers Choaspes and Euiseos, called by the Greeks 
Kissian, with the capital Shushan, the Susa of the Greeks. 

Whilst the Kossroans were always a wild mountainous people, and the 
inhabitants of the plains of Elam, although they had a firmly established 
state organization, were dependent on their western neighbours for culture, 
Sumer and Aocad (i.e. Babylonia) possessed an ancient and a complete, in- 
dependently evolved culture, which, although second to that of the Lower 


Tills Gntiro system Is now a Yasfc rata, according to Eo^ra, who adds i Tlio great valley 
lias a climate which appears little lltted to prodneo mon of energy and force, for the temperature 
over its entire Burfacs Is very high In Uia suniiner soason. It is, however, altogether prohahle 
that in the period of the ancient history neither tlio heat nor tho sand was such a menace. . . . 
During the period of the glory of Babylon these sand waves (from Arabia) had certainly not 
gone boyond tho ELipUrates, and they ooiUdhRrdty have reached it.”] 
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Nile in innate woitli and exclusive evolution, perhaps exceeded it in his- 
torical influence. The surplus of water from inundations was distributed 
over the country by means of canals and dylies. Thus ensued a better- 
ordered life of the state from the closer union of the different provinces. 
The temples of the great gods formed the centres of the different districts 
from wliioh, as with the Egyptians, the cities of Babylonia arose first every- 
where. 

In Ur (now El-Miigheir) there was a temple of the moon-god Sin (or 
Nannar). In Eridu (now Abii Shahrein) was the ieinplo of Ea, the 
ancient god of the ocean, and in Larsa (now Senkereh) that of the sun-god 
Babbar (or Sliauiash), the lord of the city. Tlie latter was worshipped in 
like manner in Sippar (now Abu Habba), whilst iii the neighbouring Agade 
(Aocad) the goddess Aiiunit was the deity of the city. On the south lay 
the saored “Gato of the Gods” Ka-Diiigira, tlie Semitic Babel (Babylon), 
the capital of the country. [With it was later united the city of Bor- 
aippa.] The city Ercoh (Orchob, now Wavka), the sanctuary of the 
goddess Nana (lahtar), was held in special veneration, North of Larsa 
was Girsu ; on the oamd Sliatt-ol-Khai was probably Lagasii (now Telloh) 5 
north of this the city of Isiiij near it was for a time the chief city of all 
Babylonia, Nippur, whicli was the home of the god Bel. It is here that the 
excavations of the University of Bcnnsylvania have been so fruitful. About 
fifteen miles northeast of Babylon was ICutha (now Tol-Ibrahim), whose 
god was Nergal ; near ICutha was Kish. In the northern limit of Babylonia 
were Diu’-Kurigalzu, nearly opposite the present Baghdad; and Upi [or 
Opia.] 

It seems therefore that the lay dynasty arose mainly from the priesthood 
of these iomplos, for the kings are universally found in olosest relation to 
the city deities, in whose honour they built or restored the temples, and 
down to tlieir last day the priestly dignity ranked foremost in tha title of 
the Babylonian kings, « 

OKIGINAL PEOrnES OE BABYLON : THE BUMKBIANS 

It is coming to he a common agreement among Aa&yriologists that the 
original peoples of Bahylou wore of a race that was not Semitic, Just what 
it was these scholars are not yet prepared to say j although the inclination 
of belief is that it was an Indo-Europetiii race and most likely of the Turanian 
family. An attempt has recently been made to connect the aborigines with 
the Ugro-Fiunish branch of the Ural-Altaic family, but with what success it 
is still too soon to say. But whatever those people, the Sumerians, may 
have been, they occupied the land of Babylonia until dislodged by a great 
wave of Semitic migration, Tliis fact has not gone luiohallenged, and from 
the ranks of Philology there has como a strong contention for a Semitic 
origin of the Babylonians, and the assertion that the Sumerian texts “ do 
not represent a real language, but a kind of cipher written according to an 
artificial system of grammar.” And throughout the following discussion, 
written by Professor Hommel, it must not be forgotten that Professor 
Halevy, the originator of the theory of the Sumerian texts summarised 
above, still champions his contention and adduces evidence fox it that seems 
to him conclusivo.o 

It has often been observed that southern Babylonia was originally tlie 
proper home of the Sumerians, while as early as the beginning of the fourth 
millennium before the Cliristiau era the Semitic Babylonians were already 
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settlecl in northern Babylonia, and, as is proved Ly the Narain-Sin inscrip- 
tion and several dating from the time of Sargon, his father (^circa 3800 b.o.) 
had already acquired the Sumerian oliaraoter (and, by inference, the Sume- 
rian civilisation). In tlio case of southern Babylonia, the discoveries at 
Telloh have put us in possession of a number of sculptures — some of them 
in relief, oLliera severed^ heads of statues, dating from the peiiocl between 
circa 4000 B.o., or earlier, and circa 3000. These present two different 
types. One is characterised by a rounded head with slightly prominent 
cheek bones, always beardless, and usually with clean-shaven crown. To 
this type certainly belong the represeutations of vanquished foes on the 
archaic sculpture, known as the Vulture stele, though the primitive method 
of representing the brow and nose by a single slightly curved line gives a 
merely superficial resemblance to the Semitic cast of countenance. The 
other is a longer-skulled (dolichocephalous) type, with thick, black hair 
and long, flowing beard. 

It IS certainly by no mere accident that the heads of the Telloh statues, 
moat of which are supposed to represent kin^a, are of the first-mentioned 
(Sumerian) type, while the bronze votive offerings, which likewise bear the 
name of Gudea, are carried, as is evident at a gUnce, by Semites. And as 
there were Semites among the subjects of Gudea, where the Sumerians were 
the dominant race, so we find the same Semitic type clearly marked in the 
figures round the stem of a vasej while the party of mu.siciaus, who are 
seen approaching with submissive gestures on the fragment of a bas-relief, 
which probably also dates from the reign of Gudea, must likewise be of 
Semitico-Babyloniaii descent. 

Fortunately, auoLcut Babylonian art gives us the opportunity, not merely 
of studying the wholly non-Semitic language of the earliest inhabitants of 
Babylonia in lengthy bilingual original inscriptions such as many of the 
statues of Gudea boar, bub of seeing with our own eyes the bodily soin- 
blance of this singular people, and so observing the striking correspondence 
of uon-Seinitio elemeuts in speech and facial typo. In this connection we 
would draw attention to an ancient Babylonian statue of a female figure, 
now in the Louvre at Paris. We ni^ confidently assume that the woman 
represented is a Sumerian and not a Semitio Babylonian j and it may thus 
bo regarded as a splendid counterpart to the Gudea statues, which ^ty the 
whole character of workmanship it calls to mind. Whether wo have here 
a queoii or some other lady of high rank (tlio supposition that she is a god- 
dess appears to be excluded by tlie absence of the head-dress goddesses 
are -wont to wear) cannot, of course, be determined with certainty. It 
is only natural that various mixed types should Lave developed in course 
of time, especially in northern Babylonia; and many of the faces we 
meet with — on the seal-cylinders more particularly — may be representa- 
tions of such. 

That the Sumerians, like tlie Semites, wero not an autochthonous race 
in Babylonia follows from the condition of the soil, which had to be ren- 
dered lit for agriculture, and indeed, for human habitation, by a system of 
canals. Whence, then, did the Suineriana originally come, before they took 
possession of the swampy Euphi'ates valley and settled there? 

There is a word in Sumenan, “Kar” (Turkish ?/er), wliich means “coun- 
try” (as does the Turkish word). But in Sumerian it has also come to 
signify “mountain” and likewise “east” (since the mountains lie only in 
tho east of Babylonia) — meanings which the Turkish word does not bear. 
Thia is, Lherefoi'o, a clear indication that, oven after tho Sumerians liad 
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settled in BabyloniJi, tlie range on the Median frontier and what lay behind 
it always passed with them for their true country, the oiiginal home whence 
they had come. There is also extreme aignifioanGa in the fact that they 
were originally unaccLuainted with both the lion and the horse, aa also with 
wine (and oonsequenUy with the vine) and the palm tree ; lor they had no 
names for them, and called Hie lion “gfi-eat dog” inug magli), the horse “ass 
of tlie inoiintaina ” or “ of the east,” wine the “ drink of life ” {gisli-tin, from 
(ja%h-ihi\ and the palm “tree of Magan” (mn-magari), or “the upright” 
(ilgin, in its Semitic form mus~iikarmu). 

THE SEMITIC BABYLONIANS 

By far tlie greater part of Babylonian literature, as well as the many offi- 
cial doouments of the Icings of Babylon (in the more restricted sense of the 
term) and Aashur is written in a language which was clearly perceived, aa 
early as 1849, to be intimately related to the so-called Semitic languages of 
Aniorior Asia, The relationship is but confirmed by the type presented to 
us iu various statues and sculptures in relief, apart, of course, from the Su- 
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merian sculptures of the very oldest period; though iu Babylonia we fre- 
quently meet with a hybrid type, yet even in this the Semitic element is 
unmistalcable. In the heads of Assyrian figures the Semitic characteristics 
are very strikingly marked. But since the Babylonians and Assyrians were 
a single nation as far as language is conoerned, and differed in blood only 
by the fact that there seems to have been a strong admixture of some foreign 
element iu the former, while the latter presents a strongly marked and far 
purer racial type, it may be taken as proved that this type is that of the 
Semitic races, a conclusion wliich is doubly vouohed for by language and by 
facial conformation. It has already been remoiked in the foregoing chapter, 
that (unlike the Sumeriana) the Semitic population of Babylonia, wUioli we 
meet with in northern Babylonia as early os 3800 B.o., and which predomi- 
nated there from 2500 b.o. (or even earlier) onwards, was distinguished by 
an abundant growth of black hair and long beards. 

From the circumstance that in the third millennium before the Christian 
era the old Babylouian kings who resided in Middle Babylonia (particularly 
at Nisin and Eroch) and in Ur and Larsa boj e Semitic names, tliough iho 
inscriptions that have come down to us from their reigns are written entirely 
in Sumerian, we are probably justified in concluding that in Middle Baby 
Ionia, where the dominant Sumerian population of the south and the doini* 
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nant Semitic population of the nortli must liave come most directly into 
contact, the interfusion of tlie two races was at that time taking place on a 
very large scale. On the other hand, in northern Bahyloiiia, where Sume- 
rians had lived from the very enadiest period, but had never risen to any 
political importance as compared with the Semitic immigrants, the two must 
have lived strictly apart down to 2000 B.o. (the latest date of which we can. 
be cerlaiu), for not long before that time colonists went out from northern 
Babylonia and founded the empire of Assyria. The far greater purity of 
the Semitic type among the Assyrians, together with the absolute identity 
of tlieir language and civilisation with that of Babylonia, loads inevitably to 
the inference that the intermixture of Sumerian blood with Semitic in North 
Babylonia had either not begun, or had as yet proceeded but a very little way. 

Tested thus by philology, the Asayrio-Babylonian language, together with 
Canaauitish (unefer which title we include Phoenician, Hebrew, and Moab- 
itish), Aramaic (Syrian, the so-called 
Biljlical Chaldee, Palmyrene, etc.), and 
Arabic (and under this heading not 
only tlie Saboean tongue of southern 
Arabia, but the Ethiopian and Ani- 
hario languages of Abyssinia, should he 
placed), belong to a single well-delined 
group which we have long been ac- 
customed to call Semitic 5^f. Stade’s 
G-esoMchte des Volkes Israel) and the 
races which spoke and speak tliem are 
known to ethnology as Semites. From 
the remotest antiquity down to modern 
times these races have maintained a 
singular purity of blood and racial typo; 
the Canaanites represented m Egyp- 
tian tombs of the Xllth Dynasty, the 
Assyrian heads in the bas-reliefs of 
Nineveh, the features of Jews at the 
present time living in the midst of Indo- 
Oerraanic nations, and the Bedouins who 
to-day roam the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts, all exhibit a family likeness so 
remarkable that we see that throughout 
the whole course of history they can 
have mingled but little with alien races. 

The question of how and from what 
causes the Semitic type in Assyria came 
to be preserved in greater purity tlian in. Babylonia itself, whence the 
Assyrians emigrated, is one that haa been briefly touched upon above. 

Under these circumstances it is only to be expected that the constant 
type of character proper to other Semites should be discoverable, or, at least, 
ill pari recognisable in the Babylonians and Assyrians j although we are 
bound to take into account the fact that even in later clays tlie Hebrews 
retained much of their old nomadic habits, that the Aranueana of the Assyr- 
ian period were for the most part nomadic, and that tlie Arabs are so still; 
while from the very beginning of their appearance in history the jSemitic 
inhabitants of the regions about the Euphrates and Tigris are a home-dwell- 
ing people on a high level of civilisation. Many traits of primitive national 
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character tend to be obliterated or modified by such an advance to a superior 
stage of civilisation, while otdiei'S, foreigii to the brothel’ or kindred races 
■whicli remained longer or still remain in the nomadic stage, are developed. 

In til© Aaayriaiia and Babylonians, aa a matter of fact, wo must meet 
with so much that recalls instinctively their kin with those whom the Bible 
and universal liiatory have long rendered ua familiar that it offers tlie fullest 
confirmation of the conclusions arrived at by a study oX their language and 
physical type. It is very difficult to compress into a few words a correct 
description of Semitic national character. 



ScitOB or A Cii'Y (Ninbvbk) 


Eduard Meyor, in his otherwise admirable G^esohichtu des AltertImmB' 
says, “A very matter of fact habit of thought, keen observation of detail, a 
oaloulalmg intellect ever directed to practical aims, keeping the creations 
of the imagination completely under control and averse from uny freer flight 
of the spirit into the Illimitable, such are the characteristics that distinguish 
the Arabs and Phoenicians, Hebrews and Assyrians,” — a judgment which, 
though in the main correct, is nevertheless not cxliaiistive. [Some of 
Professor Mever’s other estimates are less satisfactory to Professor Hormnel, 
who quotes the following with entire disapproval, claiming tliat they quito 
inisrepresent ilia true character of the Semitic mind : " This same abomin- 
ably matter-of-fact habit of tliought, which doiniiuite.s the Koran and by 
jncEins of which it wrought its effect, lies at the root of the human sacri- 
fices of the Canaanites, the religious phrases of the Assyrians, and, finally, 
of Yahvisin" (i.e. the religion of the Old Testament). ‘^The relation 
of the individual to the god is regarded in a striotly ratioualiatic and calcu- 
lating spirit. An elhioal or mystical relation to the Deity is wholly alien 
to the Semitic mind.”] Compare these and other passages of tlio same sort 
[Professor Hoinmel continues} with the fact that, on the contrary, a mono- 
theistic tendency stronger than in any other race in the world, and combin- 
ing with it the idea of a heart-felt surrender of tlio whole man to the Deity, 
was one of the principal characteristics of the Semitic mind as a whole 
(though most highly developed among the Israelites). 

It is true tliafc the cruelty of the Assyrians to foreign prisoners of war, 
which often shoolcs us and estranges our empathies from the whole nation, 
recalls certain instances of a like defect among the ancient Israelites too 
strongly not to tempt us to think of it as a Semitic propensity ; but never- 
tlieless these are mere excesses and excrescences which must not bo set to 
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tli 0 account of national cliaracter. The Semite is not naturally cruel. If 
he ware so, the trait must have come out most strongly iu the Bedouin 
Arabs, who for centuries have remained at tlie barbaric stage iu religious 
matters ; whereas this is not ho, but rather the reverse. ‘With many races 
(some of them Inclo-Germanic) of whom the most unspeakable horrma and 
acts of violence are recorded m the course of history, sheer lust of blood and 
torture has been the motive of such actions (or rather crimes), while the 
cruelties just referred to sprang from the daiic side (revolting, it must be 
confessed) of a national virtue : true zeal for the Holiest. 

THE OllIGIHAIi HOME OP THE BABVLONIAN SEMITE 

On such questions as the degree of kinship in which the Babyloniaua and 
Assyrians stood to other Semites, their original home, their hist halting- 
places, and consequently the sequence of Semilio migrations, Eduard Meyer 
holds the same views as the famous orientalist, Sprenger, to wit, that Arabia, 
ie. the desert as distinct from the amble land, used from the very earliest 
times to send forth the surplus of her predatory and rapacious Bedouin 
population to the great pastoral districts in the vicinity, that is, to Palestine, 
the plain of Mesopotamia (Aram), and, in times long out of mind, to northern 
Babylonia also j that they were, so to speak, deposited there from time to 
time, and that all Semitic nations whom wo meet with in a state of civilisation 
ill the course of subsequont history have com© into being in this manner. 

“But this ingenious theory has been directly refuted by later investiga- 
tions set on foot by A. von Kromcr, and followed up by Ign. Guidi at Romo, 
and, more especially, by myself, with u view to discovering what domestic 
animals and cultivated xilants were known to the origin^ Semitic stock, 
By the year 1879 Guidi and I had come independently and, to some extent, 
by different ways to the oonclusion that the original home of the Semites 
could not possibly be Arabia, but must be sought farther to the northeast, 
In the treatise, Die epraGligeechichtliche Stellung des Bahylonmh'A^syn- 
sclien^ I succeeded iu proving further that the people who afterwards 
became the Babylonians and Assyrians must have separated from the 
common stock in some part of central Asia wliere the lion was indige- 
nous, aud emigrated into northern Babylonia through one of the passes of 
the Mcdio-Elamito rango certainly no later tlian the fifth millennium u.o. 
The rest, however, came hy way of the southern shore of tlie Caspian Sea — 
probably towards the end of the fourth millennium and at all events later 
than the Hainites of northern Babylonia — and entered what was afterwards 
Aramman Mesopotamia fi’ora the north, then occupied it, and spread gradually 
from theuco to Syria, Palestine, and Arabia.” (Hommel.) So, by sub- 
sequent offshoots and migrations, they bconmo the Arainasaiis, Oanaonifces, 
and Arabs. 

This tlieory furiiislies, on the one hand, the Awt satisfactory explanation 
of many points in which Babylonian development, iu language and various 
respects, differs from that of other Semites. On the other hand, it .sets the 
large amount they have in common in a most interesting light, since it 
proves to be the primitive heritage of the Semitic race. 

The whole question of the manner of Semitic migrations and offshoots 
is one that cannot be a matter of indifference to the histoiian, as may be 
objected in some quarters j and for a right understanding of the histoi’y of 
Babylonia in the earliest times, it is of the utmost consequence that we should 
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know wketlier tke Semitic Babylonians were a distinct branoli, as compared 
with their brethren, whose relations among themselves wore much closer, 
and whetlier tho beginning of their migration had led. their steps tlirougli 
the land where grew tlie olive, fig, vine, and other cultivated plants not to 
be found in Babylonia ; and lastly, it is imperative for a right couipreheii- 
sion of tUe history of Semitic tivilisation to arrive at a decision on these 
questions. The fact that we find in the Assyno-Babyloiiian language no 
trace of the common Semitic name (found in Aramaic, Canaanitish, and 
Arabic) for the three plants just mentioued, and others of the same nature, 
oonstitutea, together with weighty philological considerations, the positive 
argument in favour of the theory I have set forth: namely, that the route 
by wliicli the Semitic settlers of the lower Euphrates came did not he 
through regions where these pliwils are indigenous, but that they migrated 
in advance of the rest of the Somites straight from the east or northeast into 
anterior Asia and so to their new home of Babylonia.^ 




CHAPTER 11. OLD BABYLONIAN HISTORY 

We bavo horo tlie moio dust of history, rather than history itself ; 
hci© an isolated Individual makes his appearance in die record of his 
name, to vanish v/hen we attempt to lay hold of him ; tlieio tho stem 
of a dynasty which Inoaks abruptly off, pompous preambles, devout 
formulas, dedications of ohjccte or buildings; here and there the ao. 
count of aomo battlo, or tho indication of some foreign country with 
whicli rolatloiis of fi lendshlpor commorcewoio maintained —these are 
the scanty materials out of tvluob to constraefa connected narrative. 

— Maspbro. 

Recent reaearclios in old Babylonia havo brought to light a voiy large 
quantity of historical documents which tell a most important story, inasmuch 
ns Llioy havo to do with the very remotest periods of antiquity. At Telloh, 
the site of tho ancient city of Shirpurla, the h'rench explorers have found an 
abundanco of iuterestiug material, while the Americans have oxhntcied, and 
are still exhuming, at Nippur, a mass of documents wliicJi bids fair to rival 
in quantity the voluminous records from the libraries of the Assyrian kings. 
In a single season’s excavating, Mr. Haynes has very recently brought to 
light thousands of inscribed tablets, some of which date from a period as 
long anterior to the time of tho great Assyrian kings as that time is to our 
own. 

The historian is to he particularly congratulated in that many of these 
ancient documents have the most direct bearing upon his studies. It has 
already been pointed out that the Babylonians wei'e much more amply 
endowed with historical sense than were the Egyptians. They had a toler- 
ably full appreciation of the importance of chronology, and though, like tho 
Egyptians, they lacked a lixed era from which to reckon, they, to some 
extent, compensated for this defect by the ample series of king lists and 
“ synchronisms ” which various monarolis caused to be written. Several of 
these chronological doenraents havo been restored to us by the various exca- 
vators, and, thanks to these, the outlines of considerable periods of early 
Babylonian history are now more accurately known than many much more 
recent epochs of occidental history. 

Unfortiumtely, these ancient lists con^st, for the most part, of tables 
of names having strange and unfamiliar sounds. To the average reader 
these names are neoessaiily ropellant. Such words as E-aiina-tum, IJru- 

MO 
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mush or Alusharshid, Samsu-iluna, Kadashman-Khai'be cannot well be 
otherwise than mystifying ■when unconnected with any vivid sequence of 
tangible events. And for the most p.ait the names of these earliest rulers 
of Babylonia stand, in the present state of our knowledge, as mere names, 
with only here and there a suggestion of tangibility. Now and then we hear 
tliab a bas-relief of a certain king has been preserved, as in the case of one 
Ur-Nina, “builder of an edifice attached to the temple of Nina at Lagasli,’’i 
and iir such, a case the mind conjures a curious world of associations at 
thought of an actual likeness, real or alleged, being preserved for a period 
of more than six thousand years. The king whose image is thus tangibly 
brought to view after all these centuries of oblivion must seem a very real 
peraouage, however little else is known of him or of his achiovenients. 

Again, in the case of certain other monarchs, there are brief records of 
campaigns and conquests against neighbouring peoples whoso very names, 
perhaps, have been preserved to us only through this incidental mention. 
In such cases the mind is stimulated to tho formation of vague pictures 
of unknown peoples of that remota era, and the least imaginative person 
must feel a bewildered sense of wonderment as to what these peoples 
were like, whence they came, and whither they vanished. But for that mat- 
ter the Babylonian kings themselves, and the peoples over wliom they ruled, 
seem shadowy and myatorious enough, to say nothing of their neiglibours. 
The present knowledge does not by any means .suffice to give us a full list 
of the names of these early monarchs. 

In all probability there are lists still in existence buried in the mins of 
various cities, as yet unexplored, that in time will restore to us a reason- 
ably full record of those long stretches of time which now seem so hazy. 
In numerous places tho excavations are still going on, discoveries are 
daily being made, undociphered material is being read; in a word, new 
chapters of this oldest past are being almost daily brought to light. 
Whatever is written to-day regarding early Babylonian liistory must then, 
in the nature of tho case, be subject to possible revision to-morrow. At 
least tliis is true to the extent that additions arc sure to be made to tlie 
present incomplete knowledge in the near future. It does not follow, 
however, that tho knowledge of the present will be altogether superseded. 
Such king lists as have been already dccipliered, covering in the aggregate 
considerable periods of time, may bo depended upon, in general, as aoourato 
and permanent records, which will be supplemented rather than supplanted 
by the new records of future discovery. Meantime, we must bo content 
■with the glimpses into here and there an epoch, and with the citation of 
here and there a name, covering as best -wc may some three or four 
thousand years of Babylonian history in a few meagre chapters. 

Tantalising as it is to catch such mere glimpses into realms that must 
be fascinating could we but know their fuller history, there is at least a 
oertaiu consolation in the thought that our generation is the fii’st within the 
past two thousand years to gain even a glimpse of these epochs of history. 
Even in classical times nothing wa.s known of early Babylonia: such 
reminiscences of Mesopotamian greatness as were preserved pertained to 
tho latei' Assyrian history and to New Babylonia. And tho Assyrians and 
New Babylonians themselves were possessed of but little information regard- 
ing their remote ancestors, whose records were, in the main, as completely 

Such is tho way In wliioli a fow Assyrlologlats read the more coinmonly accepted “ Shlv- 
piiiia. ” ri'ofessor Ilommcl In terpreia it “ Sirgnlla,’* in favour of which there Is sonietliing to ho 
said ] 
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liiddeii fi’om tliGin as they have been from all succeeding generations of 
men until our own time. 

To co-ordinate properly tlic great mass of information, unearthed of late 
years concerning the numerous states that existed in Babylonia in the 
earliest historic period, is the task that Dr. Hugo Radau has undertaken 
with great succesa. The following extract from his recently published work ^ 
will give the reader the latest knowledge of these petty kingdoms, and 
enable him to understand how the greater ones absorbed the leaser, and how 
the way was thus paved for the union of all Babylonia under one ruler, o 

THE heginnings op history 

TJie oldest king of Babylonia of whom we have any record, is Enshag- 
kushanna, whoso date we have placed before 4500 B.o. He calls himself 
“lord of Kengi,” the southern part of Babylonia. As to his nationality, 
whether he was a so-called “Sumerian” or a “Semite,” we have no means 
of knowing. Besides “ lord of Kengi,” ho seems to have had another title, 
viz. “king of . . .” The lacuna probably contained the names of the 
capital of the kingdom. He must have waged war against Kish in northern 
Babylonia, which city he terms “wicked of heart.” He was the victor, and 
presented the spoil to “Eiilil, king of the lands.” Enlil — the later Bel 
— was the chief god in Nippur; Ninpur accordingly was called En-lil-ki, 
the “ city of Enlil.” Hence Enlil of Nippur seems to have been the god who 
wielded the chief influence over the inhabitants of Early Babylonia. From 
inscriptions of certain patesis'** of Shirpurla, as well as from those of Lugalzag- 
gisi, we know that this temple was under the control of the king, who called 
himself accordingly “the great palesi.” But it also had its own 

“ chief local administiutor,” the dam-kar-gal^ who in his turn had several 
minor priests or patesia under him. The cult of this god seems to have 
been well airangcd ; the king, being the mmmuB epheomis, had a host of 
other officers (priests) under him, who exercised the ordinary functions of 
the so-called priesthood of Bel. Few as the historical notices are, yet 
they enable us to get an insight into the condition of the land and of the 
people at this remote time. IHiey show us that a struggle went on between 
the south (Kengi) and the north (Kish) which struggle lasted undoubtedly 
for several centuries. 

Prominent cities at this time were the capital of Kengi, i.e. Shirpurla- 
Girsu, as we shall see later on; not Brech (Hilprecht), Nippur, and Kish. 

It is necessary, however, before tracing the different steps in the develop- 
ment of Kish, to turn our attention to a kingdom called in the inscriptions 
“Shirpurla.” The inscriptions of the rulers of this kingdom give us an 
impression of a power and might which presupposes centuries for its 
development. All that we know of its art and civilisation lends in the 
same direction. 

THE BULEES OF SHIRPURLA 

Shirpurla is the modern Tel-Loli (or Telloli) where De Sarzeo found the 
imscriptions relating to the nilers of this dynasty. It is situated fifteen 

Quoted l)y pemifision from “Eorly UabylonLan Hlstoiy,” New York and London, 1002.] 

[2 The patesi was an offidal whose office was sacerdotal as well as administrative. Wo find 
him at the head of a atato before the ruler assumes the title o! king and also a vice-regent when 
the countiy has boon conquered by a more powerful nation. The custom seoms to have been 
in this caso for the victorious monarch to reduce the vanquiahed to the rank of patesi, and in 
such capacity ho and hia Buccegsors couUnue the local administration,] 
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hours north of Mngheir, on the east side of the Shatt-el-Khai, and about 
twelve hours east of Warka. At this early time the city of Shirpurla seemg 
to have included four component parts, viz. Girsn, Nina, Uruazagga, Eriiu. 
Tims it happened that one and the same king might call himself eithejx 
“king of Sliirpnrla” or “king of Girsu.” These suburbs were built by 
various rulers in honour of their favourite gods or goddesses. Whether 
Shirpurla is the right reading, or Sirgulla (Hommel), wo do not know. 
According to Pinches, G-uide to the Kuyunjik Gallery^ p. 7, London, 1888, 
and Bahyl. Records^ iii, p. 24, Shirpurla may read Lagash, which reading ig 
adopted throughout by Jensen in K. B. lii. We retain the old readiug 
Shirpurla, because this \viiting occurs most frequently in the monuments. 

The rulers of Shirpurla may conveniently be grouped under four 
divisions : 

(1) TJie dynasty of Urukagina — beginning with this ruler or liis predo- 
ces3or(s) and ending with Liigalshuggur and Jiis 8Uccessor(s). 

C2) The dynasty of Ur-Nina, ending with Lummadur. 

The pateais between Lummadiir and Ur-Ba’u. 

(4) Ur-Ba’u and his successors, ending with Gala-Lama. 

To Urukagina, the oldest member of tlio first dynasty of Shirpurla, wo 
have assigned the approximate date of 4500 n.o. His greatness consisted 
not so much in successful wars against tlie noighbourhig- cities, as in seciU’- 
ing a peaceful administration foi'his country and city. As “king of Girsu- 
Sliirpui'la,” he devoted his energy to the building of different storehouses, 
that should take up “ the abundance of the countries,” and erected temples 
for different gods — thus showing his devotion and piety. Ho built “for 
Nina the beloved oanaL, the canal Nina-ki-tum-a,” and thus supplied his city 
with water. Bel of Nippur still exorcises the highest influence. Ningirsu 
(“the lord of Girsu”) is the chief city«god, under whose control the capital 
stands. He is the Gv/1 or “hero” of Enlil. In somewhat later inscrip- 
tioiis, Ningirsu lias the title “the strong hero” of Enlil. Many 

other gods are mentioned in his inscriptions. 

To this oldest dynasty of Shirpurla belongs also a certain Eii-gegal (''lord 
of abundance” or “very rich”). He, like Urukagina, calls himself Hugal 
“king of Shirpurla. ” Besides this he bears the proud title “ lugcil 
ki-gal-la*' “the great king,” and terms himself s/ii& (din^ir) Nin-gir-^u^ 
“tile priest of Ningirsu,” a title similar to that ol patesi-gal. From the title 
“the great king” we may venture to conclude that he, unlike his predeces- 
Bov, maat have carried his arms successfully against his enemies, who had 
previously succecdod in iilundoring Shirpurla; but fate decreed that his royal 
capital should be reduced to the seat of a jiatcsi. Kish, having been de- 
feated some time before by Enshagkusbamia, seems to have acquired new 
streiigtli. Its king, Mesilim, became lord paramount of Shirpurla, thus iq- 
dacing its rulers to mere xiatcsis. The name of only one of thaso earliest 
patesis is preserved to us, i.e, Lngal-shug-guv, who is nioiitioncd in the in- 
scription of Mesilim. The sovereignty of Kish over Shirpurla does not seein 
to have lasted very long. Shirpurla regained its former glory under a new 
dynasty, namely, that of Ur-Nina. 

With Ur-Nina begins a new dynasty, probably the mightiest of early 
Babylonia, the duration of its sovereignty extending from 4300 B.o. to 
4100 B.c. Looking at the art and the insorixitioiia of bhese kings, we can- 
not help thinking that in Shirpurla civilisation must have been far advanced, 
so far advanced as to force upon us the conclusion that “several centuries 
have elapsed before men could reach tiiis stage of civilisation.” The greater 
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number of these art treasures lu-e preserved in the Loiivro; the inscriptions 
found on them have been iJublished in DScouverte& e)i OhahlSe and in tlio 
Revue d'Assyriolotjie. 

The first laiig of this dynasty was XIr-Nina (servant of Nina). The dy- 
nasty of Urukagina must have been reduced to mere nothingness by the king.s 
of Kish, so that Ur-Nma found it easy to take possession of the throne, lie 
must have been of an old family, for ho meuUoiia the name of his father and 
grandfather, who havo the title neither of patesl nor of king. He, like his 
predecessor seems to have been great in peace. He liuilt temples and vari- 
ous storehouses. A passage in his inscriptions whore ho reeouls the build- 
ing of the “wall of Sliirpuiiu,” suggests that the old enemy, lush, was still 
troublesome, so that he found it necessary to fortify liLs capital against tlie 
deadly enemies from the north. 

The .sou of Ur-Nina, who succeeded him upon the throne of Shirpurla, was 
Akurgal. As yet no inacrijitions of tliis monarch iiavo been found. All 
that is known about him is galliored citliov from the inscriptions of ]ii.s son 
(Eannaium) or from tUoso of his father (Ur-Nina). In these inscriptions 
eight son-s of Ur-Nma aro mentioned. If we classify them according to 
their height, and take this as a basis for deterrainbig their ago, we would 
get the followiag result ; 

Ull-NINA 

(1) Lid-da, (2) hfu-ri-kiir-ta, (3) A-ni-kur-ra, (4) Lugal-shir, 

(5; A-kur-gal, (6) Nun-pad, (7) 15-ud-bu, (8) Nina-lcu-tur-a. 


It is rennirkablo that the first-born, Lidda, is menlioned in only one in- 
scriiition. Did ho novor succeed his father upon the tiirone of Shirpurla ? 
Did Akurgal, lus fifth son, in preference to all the others, inherit the royal 
scopti'o, and thus become the immediate successor of Ur-Nhm ? Interesting 
as these questions aro, we aro yet, with the means on band, unable to decide 
them. This mneh only wo know', that botli Eannatum and Enannatmn I, 
call tliQuiselvea, “ aoa of AkargaU” Auothor iiiteresting fact is tliat Eatuia- 
turn, in liis “ Stele des Vautours,” culls his father lugul (“king”) of Shirpurla, 
while in his other inscriptions ho only terms him “ palesi of Sliirpurla.” Not 
very much can be concluded from this, becaiiso even Ur-Nina is stj'led 
by Eannatum “paLesi of Shirpurla.” T'he translation of tliis latter pas- 
sage, is not yet certain. Ur-Nina's successor, however, — either Lidda or 
Akurgal, — may have lost tlio title “ king ” in consequenco of an unsuccess- 
ful war. Eannatum, on the other hand, being more successful, resumes 
again for a short time the tille “king” after lus victory over Kish. This 
latter fact is very important. Eannatum expressly tells ns that Iiinanna 
gave him tlio nain-lugal ICish-ld, “the kiugship of Kish,” while as ruler of 
Shirpurla lie was only patesi. The state of affairs then wa.s as follows : 

tJr-Nina, a usurper, was able to constitute himself king of Shirpurla in 
consequence of the weakness of the patesis of Shirpurla who preceded him, 
they having been reduced by the kings of Kish to complete powerlesaness. 
Ur-Nina’s successors, however, were not able to retain the title of their 
father. Was it internal dislifvrmony between the sons of Ur-Nina which 
caused this ? Tliey lost the title “king,” and had to accept that of patesi. 
Uiidonbtodly they were forced to do this by ono of the successors of IVIesilim, 
i.Q. by a king of Kish. Eannatum — a great hero — was able to ovei*cqme 
the old enemy Kish. He oven was so fortunate as to add to his old title, 
“patesi of Shirpurla,” that of “king” (so. of “Kish”) and by a etretch of 
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tins latter title he may liavc also called himself “Icing of Shirpurla.^’ The 
successors of Eannaium called themselves, and are callod witliout exception 
“ patesis of Sliii'purla.” 

After these preliminary remarlcs about Iho titles of the different members 
of the dynasty of Ur-Nina, we now turn our attention to Eamiatura (i.e. 
“The house of heaven is stable”), the son of Akurgal himself. Whether 
lie reigned contemporaneously with his brother Enaunatuni I or not, we 
cannot tell. The fact that the sons of Enaunatuni I auoceeded upon the 
throne of Shirpurla makes il reasonable to suppose that Eannatiim in-ececlod 
EuEiniiatum I. This latter ruler seems to have played only a minor r61e in 
early Babylonia history. Only two of his inscriptions have so far come 
down to 119. Eaiinatmn, his brother, on the contrary, is the greatest of the 
Avhole dynasty. The deeds of tJiis luonavck have been preserved to us on 
different monuments, among which Die “Stole des Vauiours” is the most 
important. In order to obtain a full conception of his time we must 
compare this “Stelo” with the so-called “Cone” of Eutomona. Those 
monuments in connection witli the Galct A, give us the following interest- 
ing piece of liistory : 

The god of Shirpurla (Ningirsu) and tbo god of Gishban, at tlio insii- 
gatiou of Eiilil (god of Nippur), agree to aeUlo tlio boundaries botweou their 
respootivQ territories (Gone i, 1-7). Mesilim, Icing of Jusli, — a ooiiieinporary 
of Lugalshuggur, patosi of Shirpurht,— in the quality of lord paramount 
of Shirpurla, corroborates the result of this “settling of hovindnrioa,” and 
oreots a statue on the junction of the two territories, to mnrlc out the 
boundaries of tlie territory of Sliirpurla on the one side and of Gislibaii 
on the oilier (Cone i, 8-12). XJsb, however, a certain ambitious patosi of 
Gishban, is not satisfied with tins decision. He talces away the statue 
which Mesiliiu had ei’eoted, and then invades Shirpurla, undoubtedly to 
extend his territory beyond the boundary pi'eviou.sly fixed (lD-21). A 
war beCweeu Shirpurla and Gishban ensues. 

Mesilim, who feels dishonoured by this action of Ush, takes the side of 
Shirpurla and defeats Gishban (22-31). Gisbb.an in course of time again 
becomes restless. It invades, uudev its patesi Gunammido, the territory of 
Shirpurla, and more specifically the Guediu, a district snored to Ningirsu, 
“ Giinammide, the patesi of Gishban, according to the coinmaud of his 
god . . . the Gnedin, the beloved territory of Ningirsu he destroyed.” 
Eannatiim, after having fortified Shirpurla sufficiently (“ the wall of tJrim- 
zagga he built”), and having led Jiis .armies victoriously against Elam and 
Giahgal, feels himself strong enough to deal a deadly (?) blow at Gishban. 
“ Gishban he put under the yoke, twenty of its doad ones ho buried.” 
Having done this, lie restores the sacred territory, the Guedin, to Ningirsu ; 
concludes a treaty with Enalcalli, (one of) the 8UCco3sor(8) of Gunaminide; 
digs a canal “from the great river (i.e. the Euphiatos?) to the Guedin,” 
and makes the Gishbanites swear never to invade the sacred territory of 
Ningirsu again, nor to trespass this boundary. 

“ In the future time the territory of Ningirsu, when (the Gishbanites) 
should invade it again, the dyke and the canal, if tliey should trc.spass it, 
the statue, if they should take it away — at that time wlion they invade it, 
then the sa-sMisii-gal (i.e. Eannatiim) of Utu, the powerful king by whom 
they have sworn, sliall rise against Gishban.” 

“ Tlie Stele des Vaiitours ” has for its main object the commemoration of 
this treaty with Enakalli, patesi of Gishban, after tlie latter city had been 
defeated by Eaiinatum. But EaimaUmi was not satisfied with this j he im- 
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poses a iLcavy tribute upon Gialiban, consisting of one kani of grain for Nina 
aucl ouG karu for Niugirau» Imsulea 144,000 (?) great kavu. ((Jone ii, 19 .) 
After having reduced Gishban to tranquillity, Eaimatum also carries his 
victorious -weapons against Erecli (Warka) and Ui* (the IJr of the Chaldeans), 
Ki-CItu (Larsa?) and Az (on tlie Persian Gulf) — the patesi of which latter 
city ho kills — against Melimme .and Arua. These latter cities wore all in 
the neighbourhood of Shirpurla. Last of all ho crushes and defe.ats Znzu, 
Icing of Ukh. Bub oven this does not exhaust the record of his victories. 
He becomes king of Kisli — Kish, which for so long had itself been sovereign 
over Shirpurla. How tins victory was accomplished is not evident from the 
inscriptions so far extant. Probably at some future time w'e may find an 
account of this war. 

Eannatum was not only a hero in war, but also a wise administrator, 
lie not only renewed three suburbs of liis capital, ono of whicli — Uriiazagga 
— ho even surrounded by a "wall, but also improved the condition of Shir- 
piivla itself by digging different canals, which he consecrated to his god 
Ningiv.su : the Kishedin, which probably marked the boundary between the 
Guedm and Gishban, and which the Gishbamtes had to awcar never to cross ; 
the Liuumagirnuntashagazaggiiiadda along the temloiy of Ningirsuj and 
the Luunnadimshar. 

Urukagina, we have seen, was the first to build a canal, viz. one for Nina, 
which ho called Niiia-ki-tum-a. In the Cone of Entemena are also mentioned 
tlio canal Lunnuasirta, the Imdubba, and the Namnundakiggara. Here, 
thou, wo have the beginning of the most characteristic feature 01 Babylonia. 
Babylonia becomes the “land of canals,” such as the Psalmist had in’ mind 
when he wrote that touching psalm, “ By the rivers of Babylon wo sa-t down 
and wept.” Purthev, Eannatum was not unmindful of liis duty to the gods, 
lie confesses that all that ho is and that ho has comes from his gods. 
Accordingly, ho shows liis gratitude by erecting sanctuaries for Enlil, 
Ninkhai’sag, Ningirsu, and Utu, and by restoring old buildings, which had 
been erected by his predecessors in honour of the gods, among which is to be 
found the Tiraali. 

In spite of the solemn promiso of Gishban never to invade the territory 
of Shirpurla again, or to pass over the boundary canal, it very soon— prob- 
ably at the end of tlie reign of Eannatum, or bettor, at the beginning of that 
of Enannaium I — becomes rebellious as before. It invades the territory of 
Girsu, under the leadership of a certain Urluinnia, patesi of Gishban, passes 
over the boundary canals which Eannatum liad made, removes the steles 
erected on those. canals in honour of Ningimu, casts them into the fire, and 
even destroys the sanctuaries which Eaujiafcuin had built on one of these canals 
(i.e. the Namnundakigarra) in honour of Enlil, Ninkharsag, Ningirsu, and 
Utu, and lays waste the country. Bnaniiatum promptly arises to chastise 
“those dogs” who had dared to break their solemn jn'ornise. Whether thi-s 
battle was decisive or not, is not evident. It seems, however, that Enan- 
natuin I gained but a slight victory over Gishbau. 

For Entemena, the son of Enannatura, finds it neces.sary to renew the -war 
with Gishban. “Pie puts Urlumma under the yoke,” i.e. subdues him, 
forces him to return to his own country, and pursues liim to the very midst 
of Gishban. This triump)haiit victory began with the decisive battle at the 
canal Liimmasirta in the territory of Shirpurla. “Of his (i.e. Urlumma’s) 
army sixty men on the side of the Lumma&irta lie left.” On account of the 
.severe loss Gishbau fled. Entemena pursued after it, of which pursuit he 
records tJiat “he left the bones of llie soldieis (of Urlumma) in the field.” 
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Many of tliese aoUliera of Gislibaii must have fallen, so many that Ente- 
mona was obliged “to bury their dead in five different places.” 

Arrived in Gishban, Entemena lualces a certain priest of Innanuaab-lci 
(or Nin-ab-lci), Hi by name, patesi of Gishban, probably after having deposed 
Urlamma. As a compensation for the new digiiity thus conferred, Entemena 
coniiiiaiids Hi to build in the territory of Karkar — which latter had also 
become rebellious — boundary canals and some other buildings. The canal 
which Eannatiim had built “from the great river (Euphrates?) to the 
Cruedin ” Entemena prolongs to the Tigris, and also repairs the other cansds, 
which liad been dentroyed more or less by the Gishbauites, and dedicates 
them anew to Ningiraii and Nina. 

Interesting also is the subscriiition of this Cone : 

“ When the men of Gishban the boundary canal of Ningirsu and the 
boundary canal of Niiia — for the purpose of ravaging these territories — 
shall xiasa over, then may Enhl destroy the men of Gishban and the men of 
the mountains; may Ningirsn bring his enrso over them; may lie lift up lus 
great power ; may tlie soldiery of his (Entcmeiuv’s) city bo lillcd with brav- 
ery ; may ni the midst of the city be courage in their hearts.” 

VVith Luiuinadur, the son of Enamnitiun IT, we arrive at tho last rep- 
resentative of the house of Ur-Niua. Nothing ])Ut his name is known to 
us, From the ab.senco oF the title patc-sl bclmid lii.s name, we may ooncliule 
that Euanmitum II was the last pale.si of the lino ol Ur-Nina, and that 
the old oneniios, Kish and Gishban, have finally sucoeeded in overpowering 
Shirpiu'la. 

It is liai'dly possible to look back upon this dynasty of Ur-Nina — which, 
as we Ivavo seen, dates from boCore -1000 n.c — without being improssed by 
the high civilisatiou, cult, the many buildings and canals, military skill, and 
style of writing. Surely sttcli a people as tlus could not luivo .sprung into 
existence as a ^axix ex macliina; it nuist have had its histoiy — a history 
which presupposes a development of several centuries more. Wo would 
gladly follow up the history of the successors of Lummadnr, but tho laclc of 
inaleml prevents us from so doing, rassing, therefore, over an intorval of 
about two Imiulred years in tho history of Shirpurla, wc turn now to 
the enemies of the “boro Ningirsu,” i.e. Kish and Gishban (or, better, 
Gishiikh) . 

KINGS op aaSH AND GISflBAN 

Various changes had befallen the land of Kish. Wlien speaking of Ensliag- 
kushami'a, we saw that Kish was defeated. It had, however, in course of 
time again increased in strength. Mesilim was able to establish himself as 
ruler over Shirpurla at ilie time of Imgalshviggnr. His suecessors may have 
retained their glory for a considerable period. They were, liowever, not 
able to witliataiid the mighty weapons of Eaniiatum. This latter king not 
only shook off the old yoke which Kisli had fastened upon Shirpurla, but 
even became “king of Ivisli.” He must have reduced Kish to total impo- 
tence. Hence it came about tliat Kish was vanquished by another power, 
of which we shall hear shortl3^ 

Just as Gishban, after its defeat by Eannatuni, felt strong enough to di.*?- 
regartl the solemn promise never to invade the territory of Shirpurla, so Kish, 
after its overthrow by Eannatuin, seems to liavo rapidly regained its old 
power. For we find a certain En-ne-ugun, “king of Kish,” who is also 
termed “king of the hordes of Gishban,” desirous with tho help of this latter 
city to extend the power of his capital. He was, however, defeated by a cei'- 
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tail! king of a cei’Laiii country (the nainoa cannot bo road on accoimt of the 
mntilatecl condition of the tablets). “His statue ” — this unknown victo- 
rious king records, while relating liis victory over En-ne-ugun — “his 
shining silver, tlia iiteusila, his piopert)', he carried away, and presented 
tliem to Bel at Nippur.” ^ 

In course of time, liowever, and probably not very long after this defeat 
Kisli seems to have recovered from this blow. A certain Urzaguddu must 
have been very succcaafiil m hia wars, for, ii\ addition to his title “king of 
Kish,” ho calls liimscU’ also “king of ...” Unfortunately hero again we 
• have a gap, so that we cannot dotermiuc of what city ho became king. 

Very little is known of the next king of Kish, LugaUarsi. At what lime 
subsequent to Urzaguddu ho lived we cannot tell. So mncli only is certain 
that ho reigned somo timo lieforo Alusliarsliicl, about 3860 b.c. His inscrip- 
tion— tho only one so farlmown tons — ia preserved in the British Museum 
ill wliich ho records ilio building of Bad-ldsal in lionoiir of Bel and Ishtar. 
■\Vo can now placo Manishtusu and Alusliarshid also among the kings of 
Kish. Both flcurished soracwliero about 3860 B.O., before Sargon I. 

When reading tho inscriptions of these kings, it is as if a new race were 
speaking to_ us, so widely different is tho language used by these rulers from 
tliab of their nredocossors, or of any other kings we have so far met with. 
We here find for tho fir-st time the so-called Scmitic-Babyloinan inscriptions. 
It is the same language which is also eimjlo^ed in tlie inscriptions of Shar- 
ganiaharali and liis successors, in tliat of Lasirab, king of Guti, and of Anmi- 
baniiii, king of Lalubu, all of whom were more pr less contemporary with 
those kings of Kish. Sohohirs who believe that we must postulate two 
different races among tho iiihubilants of early Babylonia call the kings who 
wrote ill this stylo “Somilic kings,” while the otliers are referred to the 
Suniorian population. As a result of tins they read the names of these kings 
in a Somitio way. Manishtusu becomes Ma-an-is-tu-iro (so Winokler). 
Uruinush becomes Alu-u.sliarflliid (i.e. “He — somo deity — founded the 
city”). 

The inscription of Manishtusu, whom wo iilace provisionally before 
Urumuab, runs, “ MauishUiirba, king of Kiah, has presonted (this) to Bolit- 
Malkalu.” 

Of inni’G importauco, from tlio Justorical point of view as well as from 
tlio linguistic, is the next ruler who followed soon after the former. This 
ruler is Alusliarshid. From liis inscriptions — to be found in fifty-one 
fraginoiits of vasc.s, which have been excavated by the expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania under Dr. Peters, and partly published by 
Hilprecht — -wo learn tliafc he subdued Elam, on tho eastern side of the 
Tigris, and tho country of Bara’se (Para’ae), fL*om whicli hinds he brought 
bade these marble vases, and dedicated them to bis gods at Nippur and 
Sippar. 

For but a short period snb.seqnenl to Alnsharshid does Kish seem to 
have enjoyed its old iiowor. Tho might of Jvisli gave place to that of 
Agade, as we shall see shortly. Leaving, therefore, Kish for the present, 
wo turn our attention to the oilier enemy of Old Shirpurla, viz. Gislibaii. 

At about 4000 Ti.o., not long after the time of Eaniiatum, Gisliban scema 
to have acquired new power and might. It directed its chief attention not 
so much towards Shirpurla as towards tho south. Probably the rulers of 
Shirpurla had at this time been reduced to utter weakness by its old enemies 
(de. Kisli and Gishbaii), of which enemies Gishban was destined to play 
the most important role in the development of ancient Babylonian history.. 
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Liigalzaggisi, the son of Ukiish, pntesi of Gislibnii, wo iind. at tlio head 
of the armies of Gisliban, wliich lio leads victoriously against the south. 
After Ereoli had opened its doors, tho whole of J5abylonia to the Persian 
Gulf fell an easy prey to ihc conquering hero* He, although originally 
only the son of a patesi, becomes king of Eroch, niiy, ove]i king of tho 
“whole -world, ” “Enlil, king of llio lands, has given to Lugulzaggiai the 
kingship of the world j he has made him to prosper before the world ; he it 
was that had placed tho lands under his sceptro — the lands ‘from the 
rising of the sun even unto tho going down of the same.’ lie it also was 
that gave him tlie tribute of those lands, wliich ho made to dwell in peace, 
notwithstanding that they liad been brought under a new regime.” Witli 
these words Lngalzaggisi acknowledges, as the kings oC Sliirpuila did, that 
Enlil, and Enlil alone, had granted to Inin so uiiineoedcnted a dominion, 
oxtciulmg from tho lower sea of the Tigris and tho Euphrates (^i.e. tlio 
Persian Gulf) to the upper sea (i.e. the RlecUlerraueaii). Constituted thus 
“lord of tho world,” ho now becomes its “sumnius oplscopiis.” “In tho 
sanctuaries of Kengl, as patesi of tlio lands, and in Ercch, as high priest, 
they (tlio gods) established lum.” 

To quote Hilprccht : “ Babylonia, a.s a whole, had no fault to find witli 
this new and powerful rcgiino. Tlic Sumerian civilisation was chrocled into 
newolminiols from stagnation; tho ancient cults botwocn tho lower Tigris 
and Euphrates began to revive and its temples to shine in now splendour.” 
Thus, endowed with tiie highest temporal and spiritual power, lio “ makes 
Ereoli to aliouiid in rejoicing.” Nor does ho forgot tlio other roprosoutative 
cities of his domain: “ CJr, like a steer, to the top of tho lioavons Jio raised.” 
“ Over Larsa, the beloved city of Shaiuasli, ho poured out waLors of joy.” 
His own native town and land receive cliicf attention: “Gishban, the 
beloved city of ... to an imheard-of power lio raised.” lie, as wise 
ruler and statesman, not only shows his good will and favour towards tho 
larger and more iiifluontial cities, but also protects the weaker ones ; 
“ Ki-Innanua-ab he kept in an enclosure, like a sheep that is to bo shoi'ii,” 

Iiideod, “ Lugalzaggisi staiuls out from tho dawn of Babylonian his- 
tory as a giant who ileservcs our full adiniratioii for tho work ho acoom- 
plishocl.” 

Seeing that Seiniiisms occur in almost all tho earliest inscriptions so far 
kiioivn to us, and that the rulers themselves may liavo heeii and probably 
were Semites — let us confess this — then tho otlier question arises: At 
what time did tho Semites come into the country, so as to induce tlie original 
inhabitants to emifioy expressions foreign to their own language? Where 
did they come from? To the last question, which has boon repeatedly 
disoiLssed by scholars, different answers have been given. Some make 
Africa the original liome of the Semites; others Arabia; and Hilpreolit, 
who last spoke of this problem, assigns for this purpose Kish, or better, 
Kliarraii some dhtanoe north of Bab 5 donia. According to Ins theory, 
Lugalzaggisi, the great coiiqiioror from Gmhban (Khariun), was tlie first 
Semite to occupy any territory in Bab 3 '-lonia, and thus opened Uie way for 
the Seimtio population, But Lugalzaggisi docs not anUdiite Ur-Niua. 
Ur-Nina is a Semite, as wo have seen, consequently Semites were in the 
country before Lugalzaggisi. 

Gishban is not IGiarran, but the neighboimng stato of Shirpurla ; lienee the 
Semites did not come from Kharran, but actually occupied already the whole 
country of Babylonia. Thus tlie two questions^ — when did the Semites 
invade Babylonia? and, whence did they come? — are still awaiting an 
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answer. It is possible tliat some tablets may give us a key to this problem, 
but so far these tablets have not been found. ' 

Bub further, if the Semites at so eaily a time as 4500 b.c. (Uriika- 
gina) had possession of Babylonia and had adoiitcd the old language of the 
country, which laiiguago they interspersed with their own idiom, they mimt 
have been for a long time resident in the land. This would bring tlie 
immigration of the Semites back to at least 6000 n.c. and earlier, when the 
Sumerian power began to decay. "We must therefore push back the height 
of Sumerian influence to a yet more remote period. 

Hence, whatever view we take in regard to the two peoples and tlieir 
languages, we ai-e led to the same general result : Civilisation a^icl history 
must go hack to at least GOOO b.o, 

TKE FIRST PYNASTY OP tJR, 

Of Ur — the Biblical “Ur of tho Chaldees ” — wo have already heard at 
the time of liaiinatiun. It was situated at the western side of the Kuplirates, 
opposite the place where the Slmtt-el-Khai flows into it. Up to the time of 
Lugalzaggisi it may not have been of very groat importance. This latter 
nilor, however, “ raised it like a steer to tho top of the heaven,” hence at no 
long period subsequent to Lugalzaggisi we meet two kings, father tmd son, 
ruling at Ur. It is nob impossible wat this dynasty may itself have brought 
about tho overthrow of Lugalzaggisi, as to whose successors we have no iji- 
formation. Probably, also, it to<3c possession of the more northern part of 
Babylonia (Nippur), for wo find that both theso kings present vases to Enlil, 
the “lord of tho lands.” 

Tho names of these two mouarclis forming dynasty of Ur are s 

Lugalkigubnidudu, and his son (?) ; Lugalkisalsi. 

Their dominion oxlended over Ur, Erech, and Nippur, probably also 
over Shirpurla, for tho kings of tho south could not liaro gained possession of 
Nippur without passing Sliirpurlu. This would explain why we kno^Y so very 
little about Shirpurla at tiii.s time. It is, however, romavkablo that both these 
kings should call tliemsolves first “ kings of Ei-ecli,” and then “kings of Ur 
wliilo on the other Jmnd, Liignlkigiihnidudu expressly says that Enlil added 
(tali) the lordship (nam-cn) to the kingslii]) (nam-lugal), which lordship so 
added was Erech. Wo would expect that, if he were originally king of Ur, 
the title, “ Icing of Ur,” would come first. Here, then, we have an analogy to 
and a confirmation of the argument used in regard to Urzaguddu. The 
latter king had also two titles, viz. “king of Kisli” and “king of . . . 
and it was argued that tlie latter title, “king of . . . was tlie original, 
i.e.Urzaguddu became later on “king of Kisli.” So hero “king of Ur” was 
the original title s Lugalkigubnidudu subsequently became “ Icing of Erech.” 

How long this dynasty flourished, how many rulers wero comprised in it, 
and when and by wiioin it was overtlirowii, we cannot tell. Pi’obably, how- 
ever, it was replaced by a mighty kingdom whicli arose in the north (that of 
Agade), destined to bear sway over “ the four corners of the world.” 

Once more — before wc leave southern Babylonia and pass over to the 
north — \T 0 liave to direct our attention to Sliirpurla. The traces which we 
possess of the life of Shirpurla and its patesis during this time (i.e. 4100- 
3800 B.o.) arc but fragmentary. Only one patosi is known to us froin^ a 
tablet reooiibly published by Thureau-Dangiu, in tho llevue d’ Assyriologie. 
This patesi, Lugalanda by name, cannot have lived, very long after Lumma- 
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(lur, for tliG writing of tliat tablet shows all the palcoographic peculiarities 
of the hiscriptioiia of Eamiatum, Probably he belonged to ihoso patesis 
over whom Lugalzaggiai or liis successors may have ruled. 

With the next two patesis, Lugaliishumgal and liis son (?) Ur-E, we 
arrive at the time o! Sharganisliar.aU [Sargoii], 3800 u.c. A considerable 
gap in this period has still to be hUed up. Let ns hope that the future 
excavations, coiubiued ■with the industry of the decipherer, will bring some 
light into this darkest of all periods in Old Babylonian history. 

Mentioning only anotlier patesi that belongs to this period, Ui’-(dingir) 

Uta(?) — wiiose name is followed by [nam?] 
patesi Uru-un\4d-«VA(i.g. Ur) — we pass from 
the south to the iiortli of Babylonia, i.e. to 
the city of Agado. 

KINGS OK AGAinU 

Agado, near tho modern Abu-IIabl)a, 
formed in olden times with Sippar a double 
city. It was situated near the Euphrates 
and north of Babylon. As early as 3800 
n.c. Semitic kings I’uled in tliis city, extencl- 
iug their sceptres over tlio wliolo of Baby- 
lonia. 

'J'ho first king, as far as our kuo-wlcdgo 
goes, was Sharganisharali, cited by us as 
Sargoii I. lie was tho soji of a oorLain Itti- 
Bol. TJiis latter is neither called a Icing nor 
even a patesi. In this wo may see a confir- 
mation of the so-called “ legend of Sargcni,” 
according to which this monarch was “ of an 
inferior birth on Jus fatlier’s side,” and so 
either a usurper or tlio founder of the dy- 
iiftHty of Agadc. This legend — probably 
written in the eighth century n.o. — purports 
to bo a copy of an inscription written on a 
statue of tins groat king, and bears a certain 
siniilarity to the BiliUeal account of Mosca. 
It roads: "Shargena, the powoidul Icing, the 
king of Agadc, am I. My mother was of 
noble family (?) [others: was poor], my 
father I did not know, whereas the brother of my father inhabited the 
mountaiua. ^ly town -w'ns A'/lpiranu, which is situated on the bank of the 
Euphrates. My mother of noble family (?) (or, ivlio was poor) conceived 
me and gave birth to me secretly. She put me into a basket of ahirm 
(roods?), and sbui up the month (?) of it (?) with bitumen; she cast me 
mto the river, which did not overwhelm (?) ino. Tho river carried me 
away and brong-lit me to Aklci, the drawer of water. Aklci, the drawer of 
water, took me up ill . . . Akki, the drawer of water, reared me to boyhood, 
Akki, the drawer of water, made me a gardener. During my activity as 
gardener, Ishiav loved me. X-pIV years I exercised doininion, . . . years I 
cotuniaiidcd the black-headed people (i.e, the Semites) and ruled them,” do. 
The rest of this legend lell.s ns something about Ills campaign against Dur- 
ilu oil the borders of Elam; it is, however, too fragmentary to be coherent. 
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In connection wiili this legend we would call the attention of the reader 
once inoro to the fact that not merely the identity of tliis Shavgena with our 
Shai'ganisharali, hia deeds and warlike expeditions recorded in the so-called 
“ Tablet of Omens,” with the date of his rule, have been doubted, but oven 
his very existence. A series of new facts connected with the time of Naram- 
Sin and Shargan-isliarali have sincG come to light by the publication of a 
great Jiiinibor of contract-tablets written clurmg the reign of these kings. 
These tablets are to be found in lievue d' Assynologie^ iv, No. iii. Hence it 
IS now impossible to doubt the liistoricity of Sharganisharali, as was done 
hy Niebuhr. 

Down to the time of Hilprecht’s publication of Old Babylonian Inscrip- 
tions^ Part J, our knowledge of Sargoii I was almost entirely drawn from 
tlie “legend” and the “Tablet of Omens.” Hence it liappened that the 
great deeds which were attributed to Sargoii and Naram-Sin in the “Tablet 
of Omens ” were said to be “purely legendary” (so by Winekler, GescUchU 
Babylon, und viss^r., p. 38). Otliors thought that liis deeds had been 
simply projected backwards (so Muspero, Baim of Oiviiization^ New York, 
1895, p. 690 5 “Sargon 11 is lie wlio pitijected backward”); others again, not 
believing that Sargoii I could have undertaken such expeditions and have 
become practically the “king of the four corners of the earth,” invented 
another king Sargon (so Ilommel, Q-cbcIi. Baby, und Assyr.^ Berlin, 1883, 
p. 307, note 4 j this Sargon lie places at about 2000 b.c.). 

Thanks to the excavations at Tolloh and tho industry of TlmreaU' 
Dangin, wo are now iii a position to prove that tho statements of the 
“Tablet of Omens” are correct in almost every particular. 

Lot US hear what this “Tablet of Onions” has to say. Eleven of these 
“omens” are aaoribed to Sargon and two to Narain-Sln. They generally 
begin with the phrase: “\Vlion the moon was in such and such position,” 
then Sargon, etc. 

The lirat omen records Saigon’s expedition to and subjection of Elam. 

Tlio second tells liow he marched to the land Aklmrri (i.c. the West* 
land), and subjected it, and that ids army subjugated tiio Mhrali b'&itta, i.c. 
“the four cornors of tho world.” 

The third tells us tlmt he brought sorrow upon Kish and Babylon, and 
built a city after the pattern (?) of Agade, and called it Ub-da-ki, ie. 
“place (city) of tho world.” 

The fourth records another expedition against tho West and the taking 
possession of tho four cornors of the earth. So also the fifth, omon. 

Tiie sixtli omen is too fragmentary to yield any certain sense. 

The seventh gives ns a fuller account of the exiieditioii against Akliarri ; 
he crosses the sea of the West and wages war against it for three years, takes 
it, erects there his statues, and transports the prisoners, whom he had taken, 
over land and soa. 

The eighth de.scribes tlio repairing of one of liis palaces, which lie calls 
“E-ki-a-am i-ni-lik,” i.e. “the house”; “so let us walk.” 

In tho next we hear of a campaign against a certain Knshtubilla of Kasallu, 
who had revolled. Sargon goes against him, conquers him and liis army, and 
destroys the rebellious country. 

The tenth probably is one of the most important. It reads: “Sargon, 
against whom under tliis omen the elders of the whole country had revolted, 
imd in Agade had shut him up — Sargon went out, conquered them, and cast 
them clown, subdued their army, and ...” 

The last omen tells us something about Sargou’s campaign against the 
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land Suvi, liow lie overGiuno it, aud toolc It, and. liow lio tlcstroyed itw 
army. 

Tlio two omens relating to Naraiu-Sin record a campaign against Apirak 
(Omen i) and against Magan (Omen ii). In both expeditions Naram-Sni 
was so aiiGcesslul, that lie even took captive Llio kings oC these countries, 
viz. : Itesii-Ramman (Adad), king of Apmtic, and N. N. king of Magan. 

According to this “Tablot of Omens,” thou Sargon I subdued Elam, the 
“Westdand” brought woe upon Babylon and Kish, conr^uorBd the country 
Kasalla, suppressed a revolt wliioh bad arisen against him while on hi.s ox- 
peclitioiis, and finally subdued the land Suri “in its totality.” 6 

yai'gon’s son and successor, Earam-Sin, followed up Iho .successes of his 
father by marching into Magan, Avhoso king he toolc captive. Ho assrnnod. 
the imperial title of “king of iho four zoiie.s,” and, like his father, was 
addressed as a “god.” He is even called “the god of Agado” (Accad), 
reminding ub of the divine honours obuiucd by the Plniraohs of Egypt, whoee 
territory now adjoined that of lbd>ylouia. A finely executed bas-relief, rep- 
resenting Narain-Sin, and bearing a striking rosemblaiico to early Egyptian 
art in many of its features, has boon found at Diarbeldr. Babylonian urL, 
however, had already alUtined a high degreo of cxcollcnco ; two soal cvlin- 
ders of the time of vSargou arc uinong tho most l>cauti£ul spociiuens of the 
gom-outter’s art over discovered. Tlio onipiro was bound togctlior l)y roads, 
along which there was a regular postal .service, and clay seals, which took 
the place of stamps, aro now in tho Louvre bearing tho names of Sargon and 
hia son. A cadastral survoy seems also to liavc boon instituted, and one 
of the documents relating to it states that a certain Uru-Miilik, whoso name 
appears to indicate his Uanaanitish origin, was governor of tho land of the 
Amoritea, vva Syria and Talestino were called by the Babylonians. It ia 
probable that tlie first collection of astronomical obsorvalioiis nnd iorrostrial 
omens was made for a library established by Sargon. 

Bingani-shar-ali was the son of Naram-Sin, but we do not ycL know 
wholhev he followed liis father on the throne. Another sou was high jn’iest 
of the city of Tutu, aud in the nnnio of his daughter, lupns-Eauin, a priestess 
of Sill, soma scholars have seen that of tlie Hebrew doUy, Yalivoh. Tho 
Babylonian god, Ea, however, ia more likely to bo meant. 

Till! KINUS Oli- uit 

The fall of Sargon’s empire seems to have been us sudden as its rise. 
The seat of supremo power in Babylonia was .sliifted souLliwiird to Ercch, 
lain, and Ur. At least three dynasties appear to liave reigned at Ur and 
claimed suzerainty over tho other Babyloiiuiu slates. One of ihc.se, under 
Gunguuu, succeeded in transferring iho capital of Babylonia from I, sin to 
Ur. It is .still uiicerLain whether Criiuguiiu belonged to tho second or third 
dynasty of Urj if to tho second, among liis successors would liavo been 
Ur-GuT, a great builder, who built or restored tho temples of the Moon-god 
at Ur, of tJio Sun-god at Larsa, of lahlar at Eroch, aud of Bel at Nippur. 
His sou and successor was Bungi II, ono of whoso vas.sals wins Gudea the 
'patesi or high priest of Lagasli [Sliirpiirla]. Gudea was also a grciit builder, 
and the matenala for hia buildings and statues wero brought from all parts of 
western Asia, cedar wood from tho Amaiius Mountains, quarried sLoiie.s from 
Lebanon, copper from northern Arabia, gold nnd precious stones from iho 
desert between Palestine and Egypt, dolorito from Magan (Llio Sinaitio 
peninsula), and timber from Dilmuu iu the Persian Gulf. Some of hia 
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stiiUies, uow in the Louvre, are carved out o£ Siiiaitic cloleiite, and on the 
lap of one of them is the plan of his paLace, with the scale of measuremeiib 
attached. Six of the statues bore special names, and offerings were made to 
them as to the statues of the gods. Gudea claims to have conquered Anshan 
in Elam, and was succeeded by his son, Ur-Nmgirsu. His date may be pro- 
visionally fixed at 2700 e.c. 

The high priests of Lagash still owned allegiance to Ur, when the last 
dynasty of Ur was dominant in Babylonia. The dynasty was Semitic, not 
Sumerian, though one of its Icings was Dimgi II. lie was followed by Bur- 
Sin II, Gimil-Sin, and Ine-Sin, whose power extended to the Mediterranean, 
and of whose reigns wo possess a largo number of contemporaneous monu- 
ments in the sliapo of contracts and similar business dcouments, as well as 
ohronological tables. After the fall of the dynasty, Babylonia passed under 
foreign influence. 

AcaT:ssioN of a south Arabian uyuastv 

Sumu-abi (“Sliem is my father”), from soiilhern Arabia (or perhaps 
Canaan), made Ininself msustorof northern Babylonia, while Elamite invaders 
ocoupiod the Soulli. After a reign of fourteen years, Sumu-abi was suc- 
oeedod by his son, Sumu-la-ilu, in the fifth year of wliose reign the fortress 
of Babylon, was built, and the city became for the first time a capital. Rival 
kings, Pungun-ila and Iinmcru, are mentioned in the contract tablets as 
reigning at tho siiino time as Suniu-la-ilu (or Samu-la-ilu); and under Sin- 
niuballit, the great-grandson of Siimu-la-ilu, tho Elamites laid tho whole of 
tho country under tribute, and made Eri-Alcu, or Avioch, called Rim-Sin by his 
Semitic subjects, king of Larsa. Eri-Aku was the son of ICudur-Mabuk, 
who was priuco of Yamudbai for E-miitbalJ, on tho eastern border of 
Babylonia, and also “governor of Syria.” 

The Elamite supremacy was at last shaken off by the son and succeseor 
of Siti-muballib, Ehammurabi, who.so name is also written Ammurapi and 
ICliammuram, and who was tlio Amraphol of Geuosis xiv. 1. The Elamites, 
under bhoir king, Kndur-Lagamar or Ohedorlaomer, seem to have taken 
Babylon and dcfiLroyed tho temple of Bel-Merodach; but Rhatnainrabi 
retrieved his fortmifS, and in tlio thirtieth year of his leign (in 2340 B.C.), 
he overthrew tho Elauhbo forces in a decisive battle aud drove them out of 
Babylonia. The next two years were occupied m adding Larsa and Yamudbal 
to his dominion, and in forming Babylonia into a single monarchy, the head 
of wliioh was Babylon. 

A great literary revival followed tlie rcoovery of Babylonian iiidepond- 
ence, and the rulo of Babylon was obeyed as far as the shore.s of the 
Mediterranean. Vast numbers of contract tablets, dated in the reigns of 
Kluimraurabi and other longs of the dynasty, have boon discovered, as well 
as autograph letters of the kings themselves, more especially of Khammurabi. 
Among the latter is one ordering the despatch of t'wo hundred and forty 
soldiers from Assyria and Situllum, a proof that Assyria was at the time 
a Babylonian dependency. Constant intercourse was kept up iDctAveen 
Babylonia and the West, Babylonian officials and troops passing to Syria 
and Canaan, wliile “Ainorite” colonists were established in. Babylonia for 
the purposes of trade. One of these Amontea, Abi-ramu or Abram by 
name, i.s the father of a witness to a deed dated, in the reign of Kharamu- 
rabi’s grandfather. Ammi-satana, the great-grandson of Khammurabi, still 
entitles himself “king of the land of the Amorites,” and both his father aud 
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son bear the Caiiaaiiitish (and South Arabian) names of Abesuldi or Abishiia 
[Ebishmn], and Ammi-zadok [or Ammi-sudugga]. 

Sanisu-satana, the son of Amrai-zadok, was the last king of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, which was followed by a dynasty of cloven Sumerian 
kings for 368 years. Wo know but liltle of thciu; their capital has not yet 
been discovered, and no trading doenments dated in tlieir reigns have been 
found. They were overthrown and Babylonia was conquored by Kassites 
or Kossoeans from tho inoiintiuns of Elam, under ICandisli [Gandish] or 
Gaddas (in 1800 b.c.), who established a dynasty’ which lasted for 576 
3 ^eai’a and nine months. 


5MTlfi KASSITE DYNASTY 

Under this foreign domination, Babylonia lost its empire over western 
Asia. Syria and I^alestino became indoiieiulent, and tho high priests of 
Asshur made themselves kings of As-nyria. Tho divine attrilmtcs witli whioli 
tiiG Seraitio kings of Babylonia had been invested disappeared at tho same 
time; tlie title of “god” is never given to a Kassito sovereign. Babylon, 
howevor, remained tho capital of tho kingdom and the holy city of westorn 
Asia. Like tho aoveroigna of tho Holy Roman Empiro, it was necosaavy for 
the prince, who claimed rule in western Asia, to go to Babylon and thoro bo 
acknowledged as tho adopted sou of Bel before his claim to legitimacy oould 
be admitted. Babylon became more and more a priestly oily, living Oii its 
ancient prestige and merging its ruler into a pontiff. I'Voin henceforth, 
clown to tlio Persian era, it was tho religious head of tlio civilised East. 

Olio of the earlier ICassito kings was Agiiiu-kalcrimc, who reoovorod tlie 
images of Marodacli and lus consort, which had been carried away to Xhani. 
Ab a later date ICadashnian-Bel and Bunia-buriash I corresponded with 
tho Egyptian Pharaohs, Amenholop III and Amonliotcp IV (l‘t00 n.c.). 
The Assyrian king Assluir-uhalUt still owned allegiance to his Babylonian 
suieraiu, and interinavriagos took place between the royal families of Assyria 
and Babylonia. Babylonia, moreover, still sought opportiuiitios of rceovor- 
ing its old .supremacy in Palestine, which the conquests of tho XVIIItli 
Dynasty had made au Egy^jliau province, and along with Miianni or Aram- 
Naharaiu and the Hitbites intrigued again.st tlio Egyptian government with 
disaffected conspirators in tlie West. After tho death of Burna-buriash, how- 
ever, civil war in Babylonia led to A.ssynan interference in the affairs of the 
country, and from this time forward even iho nominal ohedienco of Assyria 
to its old suzerain wa.s at au end. 

ASSYKIAN CONQUEST OB' BABYLON 

Frequent wars broke out between tho two nations, and oventually (about 
1280 B.o.) TukulU-Ninib of Assyria, in tho fifth year of his roign, captured 
Babylon and sent the treasures of E-sagila, the temple of Bol-Merodach, to 
Asshur. For seven years tho A-ssyrian monarch reigned over Babylonia, then 
a revolt obliged him to retire ; Adad-slium-iisiu' of Llio native dynasty was 
placed on tho Babylonian throne ; and TukuUi-Himb was shortly afterwards 
murdered by his son, Asshurnazirpnl I. Assyria steadily increased in power, 
while Babylonia fell more and more into decay. Shalraaneaer I, the builder 
of Calah (now Nimriid) in 1300 b.g., carried liis victorious arms in all 
directions, and Tiglatlipile.ser I extended the Assyrian Empire as far as the 
Mediterranean (1100 b.c.). 
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The Kaasito Dysasty had fallen about 1230 b.o., in consequence of an 
attach on the inirt of the Elamites, and a new dynasty which sprang from 
Isin took its place, mid lasted for 1321 years. Then came a series of 
short-lived dynasties, ending ivith that of Hahii-iiasir, the Naboimssar of 
classical writers, who ascended the throne of Babylon m 74T b.c. Assyria 
was at the time in the throes of a leyolution. Civil war and pestilence 
were devastating the kingdom, and its northern provinces had been wrested 
from it by Ararat (or Van) [Urartu]. In 746 B.o. Cahih rebelled, a?id 
on the thirteenth of Aim (April), in tiie following year, Pulu or Pul, who 
took the name of Tiglatlipilesei HI, seized the throne, and inaugurated a 
new and vigorous policy.® 

At this point it seems well to interrupt the .story of Babylonia for a time 
until wo have traced the origins and rise of that Assyrian power in whicli 
the fortunes of Babylon were soon involved and subordiuated until the 
destruction of Nineveh, w'heii the New Babylonian Empire emerged into 
historio promiiionce.e 
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UqUqUI, the Assyfifia wa*} a cctlov hi Lobation with faiv hianchei, 
and with a aliadowiiig sliiotid, and uf au high stabuio ; aiul ]ijs Lop was 
among iho tliiok bought. 

The wfttcvR made him gicat, tho deep set him np on high with liei’ 
rlvQia I’unniiig roniid about liis planls, and bout out iiur IitUo rlvoia 
unto all the lioca of Iho Hold. 

Tlieielove his holglitwaa exalted above all the ti’cos of the flohl, 
nucl hia bought woro multiplied, and ln$ bianclics boenmo long bccaufjo 
of the muUItudo of watois, when ho shot forth. 

All the fowls of heaven made their nests in his bonghs, and undor 
bis bvauohoa cUd all the beasts of the (Icld bring fouli tholr young, and 
iindev his shadow dwelt all great nations. 

Thus was ho fair la his greatness, in iho longih o! his blanches ; for 
his root was by great waters.— i'^rAricl xyxl. 0-7. 

The Assyrian Empire is in some respects unique in history. Despite 
tile pravei'ijUl toadeiwy o£ liistory to repeat itselC., there has boon no dapli- 
Cfition of the traffic Iiiatciy of this wonderful l>od^ politic, ft rose to bo the 
nio.st powerful of nations j it reached out and gained the widthst oiiqnro tiiat 
liad hitherto been seen ; its capital, Ninovob, was for a fow centuries the 
metropolis of the world, lint in the very fiilue.s.s of its imiiorial flight it 
was sU'uclc doAvn and utterly dc.stroyed. 

Other empires have been subjugated ; Nineveh Avas aiinihilaiech The 
very name “ Assyrian ” became only a memory and a tradition. Late in the 
seventh century b.c. Nineveh was tho boastod mistress of the world ; two 
centuries later the mounds that covered her ruins were noted by the Greek 
historian Xenophon, wlio luarclied past them with tho ill-fated T’en Thou- 
sand, merely as the relics of some ancionfc city of iinkiiowii name. So briof 
may be the highest fame I Yet tho sequel is stranger still. As we have seen, 
these forgotten mounds treasured secrets of history wliicli they have since 
given ujp to the explorer, and our own generation has seen Assyria restored 
to its place in history. Tho details of its career are inoro fully Iciiown to us 
than tiiose of almost any other nation of antiquity. Siicli ii pli(mhx-lilce 
regeneration is a fitting sequel to the fantastic carocr witli its tragic cloiioue- 
ment, which is about to claim our attention. 

It must nob bo supposed that the As-syrian Einpiro came suddenly to the 
height of power pist suggested. On tlie contrary, its rise Avas .slow, and 
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Hccomplishod by inlcrmitleiit impulses. Naturally enough^ the growing 
nation has left us no such exhaustive records of its history during earlier 
days as have eomc to us from its time of might. Indeed, for some centuries 
after Assyria began to assume importance, wc liave but fragmentary records 
of its history. Only liere and there a great mouarcli puts the stamp of liis 
acliieveraents upon an epoch so indelibly tliat Lpue itself cannot wipe it out. 
Such names as Sargon 11, Slialmaneser, and Tiglatlipileser were remembered 
by posterity as the names of groat heroes whose deeds various successors 
strove to emulate, and whose names were taken up, sometimes by usurpers 
of tlie throne, sometimes by legilimalo descendants of royalty, and thus 
doubly perpetuated. 

It is not till we are well within the last thousand years of the pre-Chris- 
tian era, however, that the monarclis of Assyria come to be so well known 
to us as to scorn like true historic personages iu the same sense in which 
these terms would he applied to tlic Alexanders and Caesars of a later 
period. Sucli kings as Sargon II, Asshurnazirpal, Tiglatlipileser HI, Shal- 
maneser II and a little Inter, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Asshurbanapal, 
left records so voluminous and so perfectly authenticated as to hdiig their 
authors into the clearest light of historv. Nowhere else outside of Egypt 
liavQ such full records been preserved of the deeds of ancient monnrcfis as 
ill the case of these Assyrian kings. Naturally enougli, the record ceases 
before the destruction of Nineveh ; there was no Assyrian scribe left to tell 
of that tragic event. 

But now til© scene sliifts to Babylon ; the kings of tlmt principality take 
up the broken record, and for a few generations supply us with historical 
documents of the utmost importance. And where the Babylonian records 
end, the Persian olironicles begin. These are supplemented in due course 
by the reports of the Grecian Jnstovians, beginning willi IlerodotuB, so that 
the historical scquenco is practically unbroken. 

Wo luivo scon tliat these Assyrian and Babylonian records were quite 
unknown throughout later classical times, and thereafter until restored 
late in the iiinctoeulli century. A jieculiar interest, then, attaohes to the 
comparison of these records with the traditions of Babylonian and Assyrian 
heroes which the classical wiitcra have preserved. In general, it can hardly 
he said tluit the comparison is flattering to the classical mind. No Assyrian 
tablet tells us of any such person as Ninus, the alleged founder of Nineveh. 
Nor is there any royal cylinder that tells of the luighty conquests of Queen 
Semiramis. There i.s, indeed, a queen of that name mentioned, but she is the 
consort of a late king of Nincvoli, and there is nothing recorded to suggest 
that her achievements were in any resiiect noteworthy. We are forced to 
concludi3, then, that the Greek historians, in recording the alleged history of 
As-syria, depended ujion verbal traditions. They appear to have been alto- 
gether ignorant of the contents of tho authentic historical documents, many 
of which were still accessible in the Ubrarics of Babylon when Herodotus 
visited that city. It is interesting to note, however, that the Greeks had a 
vivid realisation of tho sometime greatness of Assyria, oven though they 
were unable to form a clear and correct image of the picture. Semirainis 
ivas really an idealised impersonation of the general conception of the Assyr- 
ian conqueror. Sargon, Tigbithpileser, and tlioir successors were forgotten 
in name, but thoir deeds wore vaguely remembered, and out of the reminis- 
cences of tlieir actual conquests arose the conception of a mythical ruler, 
wlioso name destined for centuries to supplant the names of actual 
heroes. What happened here is but a repetition of what has happened else- 
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wlioi'O imclor similar oonclitiona. There is no myth without its haclcgrouud 
of fact. Had Uiero never heeu great conquerors ruling over Assyria, them 
would nevor have arisen Uie legend of Semiramis. That “ there is no smoke 
without some fu-o” is amaxmv which the liisLoriau should never overlook; 
it is <a intixini to which the story of Assyrian history gives peculiar emphasis. 

So much lias been said a[jout the sources of Assyrian history that only 
a word need he added here. We shall liave occasion as we proceed, to call 
attention in greater detail to the specific records of various kings. In addi- 
tion to these, however, there are certain historical documents of a more gen- 
eral cliaractor, which liave been largely instrumental in enabling the moclern 
investigator to reconstruct Hahylouiaii and Assyrian history. The most 
important of those are certain ilahyloniaii king-lists and a so-called Syn- 
chronistic History, in which the succession of rulers in Babylonia and in 
Assyria is syncliuonised. Tho.se chronological documents taken togetlier do 
not enable us fully to reconstruct the history of the long jieriods iji ques- 
tion, but the gaps are relatively inslgnilicant, in particular alter about the 
year 1000 li-o. ; and for the later monarchs of Assyria the records avo 
often so vfjluiniuoua as to furniish aecurato details regarding all the events 

of importance. 

It has already been pointed out that the 
earliest history of Aasyria is no less obscure 
tlian that of early Babylonia. As nearly as 
the facts can now be restored to us, it would 
appear that for some centuries the people to 
tlio north of Babylonia were struggling for 
supremacy against tlio older civilisation of 
llio South. Gradually tlie nortlicrners — 
the Assyrians, as tlioy bocamo known — 
gained in strength until, finally, about the 
beginning of the foiirteoiith cenlairy B.c., 
luidor Shalmane.ser I, Asslmr obtained a 
position at least equal to Babylonia. After 
tlie death of this monarch Assyria seems to 
have weakened for a timo, and it is not 
until about 1100 n.c. that anothor great 
monarch apiicared to put the stamp of his 
personality upon the epoch. This new ruler 
was known as Tiglathpiloser I. Ho has 
been called the first of the great As.syrian 
conquerors, thougli perhaps this c.stimate 
does scant justice to certain of his ju'ede- 
rcssora. In any event, lio restored the iix- 
fiueuco of Assyria, subjugated Babylonia, 
and is said to have been the first AsHyrimi 
ruler to be crowned as “ King of the Pour 
Coraera of the Earth.*’ It is believed that 
Nmevch was established as the capital of 
the empire iu the roign of the sou and 
successor of Tiglathpileser, who bore the unfauiUiar name of Asshur-bel-kala. 

It is carious how largely the persouality of nn individual mouaveb 
dominates the history of an epoch among orioulal nations. An illustration 
of this familiar fact is sliown by antithesis in the scantiness of the records 
for about a century after ilie death of Tiglathpiloser. Iinperfoct records 
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reappear about 950 Ti.c., but it ia not till about three-quarters of a century 
later that Assyria rises again to a time of might. Then, under Asshur- 
iiazirpal, one of the most enterprising and most cruel of conquerors, the 
stamp of Assyrian influence was put upon all surrounding nations. Shal- 
maneser II largely sustained the traditions of his father, and the power of 
Assyria was upheld, if not extended, by the next rulers, Tiglatlipileser III 
and Shalmaneser IV. 

Ho\v fully the deeds of these later Assyrian mouarchs are Icnown to us 
will appear in the succeeding pages. Monarchs of even greater celebrity 
were to come after; yet perhaps the reign of Assliurnnzirpal (885-860 b.c.) 
may not unjustly be regarded as the period when Assyria obtained its 
greatest power and its highest civilisation. The bas-reliefs from tlie palace 
of Asshiirnazirpal, which were exhumed by Layard and which are now 
exhibited in the British Museum, are in some respects the most perfect 
examples of Assyrian art that have been preserved. It is true that the 
artists of two centuries later had developed a more elaborate fashion in the 
matter of details ; but the rugged outlines of the earlier inastera tell of art 
in its creative period. The models produced iu this epoch were never to be 
altered in their essentials during the entire course of Assyrian history. 
Such hunting scenes as tliat in which Asshurnnzirpal, standing in his 
ohanoL, is seen shooting an arrow at an enraged and wounded lion, were 
perhaps never quite equalled by any Assyrian artist of a later epoch. The 
art of tins time sJiows examples also of massive sculptures, such as the 
Imnian-headed bulla and lions, in relative abundance. A curious feature of 
the later sculptures is that they usually present inscriptions written across 
pedeaUil and figure alihe. Heedless to say, Iheso inscriptions record deeds 
of the great conqueror. Unfortunately, many of them are repetitions, bub 
even so they presovvo relatively compiehensive records of the achievements 
of the great Idng. 

Even fuller records are preserved of Shalmaneser II. In particular, the 
black obelisk on which the deeds of this king are presented, both in graphic 
picUirea and in extensive inscriptions, is one of tiie most famous of Assyrian 
antiquities. Tlie exact character of this inscription and of the other records 
ill question will be detailed in the succeeding pages.® Before proceeding to 
tho history proper, let us study tJie theatre where the drama was played and 
the origins of the aotors. 


LAHP AND PEOPLE 

The land of Assyria, in the more restricted sense of the term, lies for 
tho most part on tlie left bank of the Tigris, and is bounded on the south by 
the Lower Zab. Hence, strictly speaking, it would not form part of Meso- 
potamia were it not that the capital importance of the Tigris to the country 
and tho trend of its other rivers make it a kind of appendage to the alluvial 
plain, and tliat tho mountain ranges of the North constitute a boundary 
which outs it off from the rest of the world, and thus naturally assigns it to 
Mesopotainiii. Consequently, ns soon as the Assyrians gained their inde- 
pendence and started on a career of conquest, it was natural that they should 
first extend their borders in that direction.^ 

jMesopotnmia consists of a great low-lying plain divided by no physical 
barrier. It was natural, therefore, tliat the policy of all powerful rulers in 
that region sliould liave had for its aim the political unification^ of all parts 
of the couiibiy, united as they were already by a common civilisation and 
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economic inicrdoiiendoiice. The efforts of the Asayviann wove Ukowiso 
directed towu’ds liiiH end, though it was long bofoi-e tliey obiamed it. In 
tlio kingdom of Babylonia, which asserted its sway over the whole southern 
portion of tlie plain and its dependent ijrovincos, they were at first oou- 
frontod by an adversary strong enough to resist them, and all that foil to 
them for the lime being was the northern half of Mesopotamia, the greater 
part of whicli roiiiainod under their dominion, and was merged into an 
Assyrian empire, just as the whole of Babylonia had been merged into a 
Babylonian ompii-G. "We shall sec, however, that tlio memory of the sepa- 
rate oxistonco of the two component parts of the empire at an earlier stage 
still subsisted in certain customs and relics of civil law, just as it did m 
Babylonia. 

The Assyrians were a Semitic race, and, but for slight differences of 
dialect, spoke Llio same laugiiago as the Scniitic-Babylonians. The Assyr- 
ian branch of the race constituted, in the first instance, an outpost oji the 
left bank of the Tigris, where it developed on somewhat difiereufc lines 
from the Somites who remained in Mesopotamia. We have every reason 
for assuming that, before the Assyrians made their way into the country, 
the wJiole of Mesopotamia, the north no less than the south, was occupied 
by a vSemilic population, distinct from the Ai’auuoaus • — themselves lu’oba- 
bly recent immigrants- — and united by a common civilisation. This is tlie 
raoo which wo liavo styled Babylonians, as distinguished from the Sumorians, 
or, more o.xaobly, Semitic-Babylonians, in treating of Babylonia. We are 
absolutely in the dark as to the extent to which these Scniitos o£ the North 
may havo absorbed oloments of an elder Sumerian population that may have 
Burvivod, for in the earliest tunes concerning wluclj wo httve any historio 
testimony the Semites were predominant even in northern Babylonia, much 
more, thorofore, m northern hleaopotamui. 

The Assyrians iiuist havo developed on independent lines, for in all 
other respects they differ materially from the Babyloinftn.s. In the Ifillor 
wo have made the acquaintance of a people peaceably disposed, nay, actually 
unwarUko, ooiicerjied mainly with the development of their civilisation— 
qualities which, wlfon we compare them with the Aasyriang, wo are inclined 
to set to the account of their Sumerian blood. The latter were probably 
the most warlike of all tho iSemitic nations of llie East, and maintained the 
purity of tUeiv racial type; for the features of tho fignroa in tliovr sculptuvee 
exhibit to a marked degree tho cliarncteristics Avhich strike us nowaday.s as 
peculiar to tlie Jewish race. Tlioy ahso differ from the Babylonians in 
figure, for the lattor are usually represented as shout and thick-sot, while the 
Assyrians are of somewhat lofty stature and powerful build. 

The laud of Assyria is very difTcrcnl from Mesopotamia proper. Tho 
iiGtirness of the mountain ranges makes tlio climato cooler, and the soil is 
probably less productive than tliat of the lowlands along tho river. Nor 
were the means of trouBport within its borders as good as in Mosopotiunia 
proper, for tho Tigris only con.stitiited the fiuntier, and the swiftness of 
its oLU’reiit made it leus well adapted for traffic tlian tlio Eiiphrate.s, which 
formed the mo.sfc convenient natural line of coiumunicatioii in tho plain of 
Mesopotamia. 

In Babylonia wo raado the acquaintiuice of a country which had devel- 
oped its own civilisation, and one where tho inliabilauts held in proud and 
hojiournble remembrance the various stages of its oconoinic and political 
dovolopmeut, — 'a sentiment reflected in the religious cults of the ancient 
cities, tho centres of civUisation, With Assyria it is otherwise. That 
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countiy began to play iLs imi-L in ^lesopotaiaiaii liistovy with tho set purpose 
of appropriating what Biibylouia had achieved. The Assyrians had no sudi 
g-ains, hallowed by the assooiatious of thousands of years to boast of in their 
own cminfcry. They were a tardy supplement to the Semitic immigration, 
ilicy felt themselves an appendage to the Semitic population already settled 
ill Mesopotamia, and consequently regarded ita ancient cults as, in a measure 
their own. The fact implios an miconscioua confession that they had nothing 
analogous or equivalent to set against the old centres of Babylonian civilisa^ 
tioii, and, as a matter of fact, the chief towns of Assyria cannot for a moment 
bo compared in importance with those of IJabyloiiia. The most famous of 
the foniier owed tlieir day of splendour to the rise of the Assyi-iaii Ejiiiiiro 
or even, to some extent, to tho f.ancy of individual Icings ; and when the 
Assyrian Empire passed from tho stage of liiatory these, its ai fcificial crea* 
tions, were abolislied with it. 

Babylonia rose agam after every fresh blow, because her rise to tlio 
position she held had its root in a vital need of the jieoples of anterior Asiaj 
while soon after the fall of tlie Assyrian Empire the very names of the great 
cities of j\.ssyria had passed from the memory of tlio dwellers in the land. 
The case is different ivitli the cities of northern Mesopotamia, which be^ 
longed to the Assyrian Empire, but existed before its rise, and survived its 
fall. Tho only other exception among Die large Assyrian cities is Arbela, 
which, being situate at the junction of the trade routes to northern Meso* 
potauiia, Arineuia, and Media, had probably been in existence before the 
tiino of tho Assyrian Empire, and likewise rolaiiieil ita imjiortance to fi later 
period. 

ASSVlirAN CAPITALS: ASSIIUtt AND NINDVIiH 

The oldest capital of Assyria was Assliuv, eituated on tho right bank of 
the Tigris, on tho site of the present Kalah Sherglmt. It was originally 
tho^ seat of rulers called patosis, who were probably subjects of the Baby- 
lonian nionarchy, In the first lialf of the second niUlenihuni T.o. tliese 
rulers extended thoir sway over the district which they styled “ the land of 
tho city of Assliuv,” and assumed the title of “king,” Asshur was always 
licld in honour as tlio ancient capital, but it lay so far to the south (being, in 
fact, almost beyond the borders of tho country), that it soon became impera^ 
live for tlio “Icings of A8syri.x”to transfer the centre of government to 
a more convenient place. Shalmaneser I (oirca 1300) accordingly ohoso 
Calah for his residence. The natural result was tho decline of tho impor- 
tance of Asshur, since its sitnatioii was not such as to assure it a leading 
position. In later limes it subsisted mainly upon its old reputation, nncl 
enjoyed special privileges, which were confirmed even by Sargon. It wa.s 
tho seat of Asshur, the chief national divinity. The kings of Assyria, from 
Shalmane,ser I to Sargon, held their court at Calnh (Nimrud). Its conse- 
quence seems to liave declined after tho reign of Tiglathpileser I, for his 
son, Afcsliur-bel-kala removed to Nineveh, which remained the royal resi- 
dence till the reign of Asshurnaziipal. The latter rebuilt Calah and so 
improved it that it remained the capital until Sargon chose Dur-Sharriikm 
(Khorsabad), which in tuni Nineveh replaced as capital. 

Nineveh (Niima), .situated above Calah, on the left bank of the Tigris, 
and opposite the present town of Mosul, is now represented by the two 
mounds of Kuyuiijik and Neby-Yunus. It was one of the oldest and most 
important cities of tho province of Assyria, and was highly esteemed from 
the very earliest times of the Assyrian Empire as being the seat of a cult of 
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ail Ishtar Iciiowii as “Islifcar of Niiiua,” to diatinguisli hei.’ from the Ishtar 
of Arbola. "We must t)iere£ore look uiioii it as a city whicli originally stood 
on an eciiial footing with Asslmr, and was subjugated by the patesi of 
the latter city. It becamo tho royal residence in the reign of Asshiir-bel- 
kala, the son of Tiglathpilesor (or even earlier), and remained so until the 
reign of Assliurnazirpal. But it really owed its fame as the capital and 
chief city of Assyria, which it represented in tho eyes of other nations, to 
Sennacherib. He built au entirely new Nineveh, which was to show forth 
worthily the power and glory of tlie Assyrian Empire. His sneoessors con- 
tinued to reside there, and contributed to its splendour. Esarhaddon and 
Assliiu’banapnl built palaces there, and Nineveh formed the last bulwark of 
tlie As.syrian Empire. 

In the Euphrates Valley, and mainly on tho right hank, between the 
bank where the river turns towards the southwest and Babylonia, various 
states bad come into being which, by the force of their natural eoiinoetion 
with Babylonia, inclined towards tlmt kingdom rathor than towards Assyria 
and nortliern Mesopotamia. There are Laqi, Kliindaiin, and (easL of the 
luttor) Snkhi, or Shnhi, Avbich last extended from somewhere near the 
mouth of the Khabux to Babylonia, and was under Babylonian asoendenoy 
down to a Into period. Tlie.se slates liad probably in the first instnnoo been 
dopeudeuoiea of the Babylonian Empire, but had enjoyed virtual inde- 
pondonoo from the time of tho fall of Babylonia and tlie rise of Assyria. 
Assbui’Jiazirpul was the fn*st to subjugate these ^‘governors,” who, up to this 
time, had “paid no tribulo” to the Assyrian kings, and wJio were supported 
by Babylonia in thoir struggle with Assyria. Tlie population of ihoso states 
was conipobcd of the same elements as that of Mesopotamia. Tlxo original 
Seinifcio-Babyloniaii settlers had been ousted by Aramman iramigrants. This 
was most evident in Laqi, tho wcsLernniost, which was not a liomogoneous 
body politic in the reign of Asshuvnazivpal, but was governed by various 
sheikha. And, generally speaking, these states were .somi-nomaclio cominon- 
wealtha, 

THE IIISE OP ASSYUIA 

The city of Asshuv was originally a patesi-ship. The situation of Asahnr 
seems to point to a clo-se connection with Babylonia rather than with northern 
Mesopotamia, and for tho present, at least, it socni.s most likely that we ought 
to regard it as a yn.ssal stale to Babylonia or the Kingdom of the Four 
QiiarLera of tho World. Nor must we ignore the pos.sibility that it may 
have formed part of the realm of the “ ICishshati.” 

A iGcoi'd left by an Assyrian king enables us to determiiio one point 
of time, at least, when Asshur was .still a dependency and ruled by a 
piitesi. Tiglathpile.s 0 r 1 built that pai*t of the great temple of Asshur 
wliicJi was iiUendcd for tlio worship of tho gods Ann and Ilaininan (Adad), 
and in the record he has left he observes that this toniple was built by the 
patesi Sliainshi-Adad, the son of Ishme-Dagan, patev'^i of Asshur, six hundred 
and forty-one year.s before tho reign of his own great-grandfather Asshiir- 
<lan, sixty years earlier. Accordingly Aaahui' must have boon ruled by 
patesis sixty plu-s six liuiKircd and forfcy~one years before 1100, when Tig- 
lathpilesor was on the throne, and its exaltation to tho rank of a kingdom must 
have taken place later tlian that. The uame.s of two patesis of Asshur 
and those of their fathers are known to us from inscriptions of their 
own. OuG of them, Shamshi-Adad, and his father, Igur-Kapkapu, we 
may place before or after Shamshi, the son of Ishme-Dagan, with equal 
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proba])ilit 3 ’, Avliilc the form of the otlier two names, Irifehiun and his father 
KIvaUu, being simple and exliibiting nothing of the compound character of 
later Assyrian names, leads us to conjecture that they belong to an earlier 
period. 

The names of these aix patesis and their work in the building of the 
temple of As.shm' represent our whole stock of knowledge cojiceriiing Asshiir 
before it rose to be a royal city. The first king of Assyria of whom we 
kuo^v anything is Aashur-bel-nish-esliii, wlio is introduced to us by the 
Syiiclironietic Ilistoiy as a contemporary of the Kossfcan ^ king Kamndash 
of Babylon. As tins monarch reigned some time about tlie first half of the 
fifteenth century d.c., there is an interval of over tliree liuiidred years 
between liini and the patesi Shainshi-Adad, an interval of which we know 
nothing except that the rise of Asshnr and the eslablishiuent of the kingdom 
of Assyria must fall within it. Of the circumstances and conditions under 
which these events took place we know notlimg iu detail, but an explanation 
naturally .suggests itself from the state of Babylonia. During this same 
period Bahyloiua had sunk to sucli a depth of decrepitude that her own 
strength was no longer adequate to secure her against hordes of invaders, 
(lud she oould oontiime to exist only under tlie protection of tJio ICosatean 
kings and tlieir armies. These di.sorucrs, which inevitably attend such a state 
of iliiugs, served, as they invariably do in the East, to promote the formation 
of new states under energetic and enterprising leaders, and to these circum- 
stances the kingdom of Asshur probably owed its rise. 

From the reign of Shalmaneser I {circa 1800) onwards the kings of 
Assyria bear the title of “ Shar Kishshati” and even place it before that of 
“ King of A.sshur.” Shar lG.shshati ” means “ King of tlie "World,” and the 
title 18 blius formed in the same fashion as the Babylonian “King of the 
Four Quarters of the World.” And the Assyrian title, like tlie Babylonian, 
was nob merely general in scope, but was bound up with the possession of n 
particular district and particular cities. 

It is doubtful whether Assyria subdued the kingdom of the Kishshati 
from tho outset, or gained possession of it at a later period. According to 
the scanty records at ^n’eaent open to us, the hitter liypothesis seems the 
more probable. Tho first Assyrian king to bear the title of “Shar Ki.sh- 
sliati ” is Shalmaneser I (about 1300), and he gives it to his father, Adad- 
nirari I (or Ramman-uirari), although the latter does not assume it in his 
own inscription. Shalmaneser attamies so much weight to this title that on 
a couple of bricks, which date fi-om his reign, he actually styles him.sclf 
“King of Kishshati” alone, and omits the royal title of Assyria; and we 
therefore may coiicluclo tliaL the union of northern Mesopotamia and Assyria 
was the work of Adad-nirari and of Shalmaneser. 

This would be at least one fixed point iu the earliest liistory of Assyria 
from which to trace the devdopmeiit of the empire. Before ShalniaiiesBr 
we have to do only with the little kingdom of Asshur, which was chiefly 
engaged in struggles with Babylonia and its eastern neighbours, and after 
hi.s time with the united dominions of Assyria and northern Mesopotamia, 
the leading power of Mesopotamian civilisation against the West and the 
attacks of barbarians on every side. The Syncbroniatic History is our 
principal guide to Assyrian history, ns it was to the history of Babylonia 
before it came into touch willi Assyria. Wo have but few inscriptions of 
the kings of this early stage of Assyria*s existence, and only by tlie aid 

[1 It is ao uncertain that Karalndash, etc., woie actually Kosssaiis that tho ^YOl•a Kasaite or 
Ka.s3hito ia Icept by some BcholaM, ns llilpioclit,/Goodspeed,tf McCurdy,* and Rogers. i] 
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of the above-mentioned document caji we more or less connectedly trace 
the coru’se of history. Before the reign of Assliur-bel-Jiish-eshu, at 
which the chronicle now begins, we can be sure of nothing but a great 
blank. 

With Asshur-bel-niah-calm, who reigned in the lirst half of tlie fifteentli 
century, begins a line of kings with a eerlain degree of coiitiiiiuby. Of 
hiinsell we only know what is told iu the Syclironistic History, namely, that 
he coiieliided an alliaiioc with Kartiindash of Babylon by which they guar- 
anteed one another in possession of tlieir doiiiiiiions. He was presently — 
though perhaps not immediately — succeeded by Ihv/,ur-Asshur [probably 
iibout 1420 n.c.] of whom wo are toM the eaiiio thing. He onteicd into 
fiieiidly alliance with Burna-biuiash. 

Of his supposed successor, ABshiir-nadm-akhe, we know, from the lelLera of 
Ilia son AsahLir-uballit to Amenholep TV, tliat ho, like Ins Babylonian con- 
temporary, hold coinmiinication with the kings of Egypt. In an inscription 
of a later king mention is made of u building of hi.s, the foundation of a 
palace at Asshur. For tlie rest, it is by no iiicims impossible that be may 
have reigned lioforo Puzur-Assliiir, and that tlie latter, as well as Asslinr- 
iiballit, wa.s his son. 

We po.ssess a letter ivritten by Assbuv-vbaUit to Anaonhotep IV of 
Egypt. It gives an account of presents imulo to the king of Egypt — a 
war chariot yoked to two wliite IiorsoH, and a .seal cylinder — makes exciiso 
for tlie tardy return of Egyptian ainbas.sadors on the plea that they hud 
lioeii stopped hy the (nomadic) Sutu, and contains the usual importumito 
recpiests for richer presents in return. In Ihibyloum, A.s.sluu’-uballib suo- 
ccodod ill making a way for Assyrian interference, and thus came a atop nciiror 
to the goal all kings of Assyria longed to roach, the siv/.oiainty of Babylon. 
Apart from the attempt of Ajssliur-narara and Nabu-daiiui, whicli presinii- 
ably came to nothing, Llie little kingdom of Assyria had licen on friendly 
terms with Ikbylonia, and liad made alliance which probably contril)uted 
more to her own socuiity than that of the otlicr party. Internal trouldes 
wore the pretext which first rendered feasible Ins successful intcrrorenco in 
Babylonian affairs. 

The aasasainatioii of the Babylouiaii king by the malconlcnt KosHmaus, 
and the elevation of Nazibugash to the throne, gave Asslmi-nballit an admira- 
ble pretext for restoring “order” in Babylonia and placing ICurigalzu, his 
other grandson, on the throne. Adad-nivari mentions 'another cxpetlitiou of 
his against Llio Shiibari. His successor, Bcl-nirari I [about 1370 n.c.], 
boasts ill his inscription that he conquered the Kasshu (Kossccans) and 
enlarged the borders of the land. This probably refers to a distinct oain- 
paign agiiinst the Kussiiii, and not to Uio war with Kurigalzu II, in which 
ho was likewise victorious. The latter enterprise also resulted in territorial 
expansion, wliioh does not necessarily seem to have been made pormaiumL. 

Budi-ilu (about 1.350), the sou and successor of Bel-uirari, waged war, 
wo are told Ity liis son, Adml-niitiri, against the otherwise iiiilinown Turuki 
and Nigimklii, who probably dwelt somewhere in the direction of Armenia, 
and extended the Assyrian frontier to the nortli (Gntimu). Adad-nirun I 
(about 1825) has left an inscription which has been discovered at Kalah 
Shergat (Aasliur). According to it, he, like his predecessors, waged ino.st 
of his wars on the northeastern frontier of his kingdom, and endeavoured, 
by building cities, to revive the prosperity of the region occupied by tlie 
Shubari, Liiliiini, Guti, and ICasshu of the northeast, wldch had been laid 
waste by previous wars. Ilis inscription relates ni-tiinly to tbe buildings 
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he eractecl in connecLion -wdtli the temple of AsaUiir. It is the first from 
Assyria -with a definite date. It was indited in the limmii (i.e. the year of 
office) of Sliulman-kliarradu, '' 

His son, Shalmaneser I (about 1300), was one of the mightiest Assyrian 
kings, and probably the first who raised Asshur to a position equid, if not 
superior) to that of Babylonia. We do not know nnicli about liim from 
inscriptions left by lumself, and are therefore obliged to dcjieiid on occasional 
statements of aucceeding kings. He ruled over Mesopotamia westward to 
the Balikh at least, if not to the Euphrates, and assured to ^Vssyi'ia the 
possession of the northern ti-act between the Euphrates and Tigris, winch 
was jifterwiird the provinces of Gumatheiie and Sophenc. He founded colo- 
nies there, and planted them with Assyrian settlors to form a luilwark to 
iMesopoLainia against the tribes of the North. Afterwards, wlien the power 
of Assyria was impaired, tliose colonies were in great straits, but they lu'kl 
their own, and were then rohiforced by Assburnazirpal, to whom tliev served 
as a welooino basis for tho new Assyrian province of Tiiskhjin vliich ho 
established there. 

With the oKtension of tlie kingdom and tlic inclusion of nortlieni Meso- 
potamia, the need of another capital than Asshur, winch lay too far to tlie 
south, made itself felt. TJio city Shalmaneser chose for this purpose was 
Calah, which remained tho capital down to tho time of Sargon, except during 
the period of decline wliicli followed upon tho reign of Tighithpileser 1. His 
olijoot in this change • of residence was clearly to give ex 2 )ressioii to Ihe 
altered state of things whieh Iiad come about in Assyria and Mesopotamia. 
Assyria was not to bo tiio privileged kingdom, but tlio two political orgiini- 
satiojiH, Asahui' and tho Kingdom of the JClslishati, were to bo equal mem- 
bers of the now empire, each retaining its own centre in Asslinr and Khamii 
respeotivel}'’, while the king founded his own caintal for himself, to avoid 
giving tliG preference to either. 

Shalmaneser’s son, TuIcuUi-Ninib I (about 1275) [but probably some- 
what earlier] was no loss fortunate in his enterpiisos than his father. JIo 
was the first to acliiovo the object of every king in Assyria — dominion 
over Babylon. Adad-uirari III, in his list of his ancestors, styles him 
“King of Sumer and Accad,” from which wo may certainly conclude that 
he held the same sort of position toward tlie whole of Babylonia, and 
the kingdom of Babylon more particularijs as was afterward attained by 
Shalmaiieaer II — that is to say, he must have ruled over the several prov- 
iiicea (jf all Babylonia and exercised a kind of suzerainty over Babylon. 

The rapid rise of Assyria seems to have been followed by equally rapid 
decline. For a hundred years we have hardly any information concerning 
it, and do not even know the names of tho kings who reigned during that 
period. The lack of inscriptions, or, at any rate, of vaimtmg records in the 
rcign.s of later kings, seernu in itself to indicate a time of humiliation, wlnle 
tlie conditions which wo find prevailing •when our sources of information 
become more coifione, bIjow that eoroi aftei* the reign of Tukulti-Niiub, and 
therefore probably before the end of the thirteenth century ii.o., tlie power 
of Assyria must have bocm seriously curtailed and cx.poaed to grievous 
shocks. Whence they arose we shall presently see.& 

There is scarcely a year in which additional information concerning 
this ohsenro period does not come to light. A recently deciphered fragment 
of the Babylonian Chronicle mentions an Assyrian king, Tukulti-Asshur-Bel, 
contemporaneous with Tuknlti-Ninib, but of the relation of the two kings 
nothing is stated. Professor Winckler in Altone7itiiluc/ie For&elmn^e^u 
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suggests tliai tlie fomer was tlie lattor's son, and co-rcgent while he was 
engaged in ruling and reducing Babylon. Professor llogors sums up the 
end of TukuUi-Niuib’s life : “ For seven years was this rale over Babylonia 
maintained. The Babylonians rebelled, drove out the Assyrian conqueroivs, 
and set up onco more a Babylonian, Adad-shuin-usiu' (about 1268-1269 
u.O.), over them. AVlien Tukulti-Niuib returned to Assyria ho found even 
his own people in rebellion under the lenderslup of his son. In the civil 
war that followed he lost Ida life, and. the most brilliant reign in Assyrian 
history up to tliat time was oloaed.” 

This rebellious son was not the above meutionod Tiilkulti-A.sshuv-Bel, 
but Assiini’iiazirpal I. His roign contmuesthe 2 ieriod of decline, and in it It 
is believed that Adad-shum-iisiir actually attacked Assyria. Next come two 
kings, Assluiv-uaTava aud Nabu-daian, whose reigns seem to have been cou- 
iempomneous (about 1260 B.C.). A fragment of a clay tablet was found 
containing a letter from Adad-ahuiu-usur to tlieso two kings, iu w'hicli he 
remonstrates on their folly in taking np uriiia against 1dm, winch , shows that 
Bahyloji’s power was still wuxing.« 

\Ve do not know bow it came to yjass that Assyria lost the aKcondancy 
she liad gaiiiod over Babylonia under Tukiilti-Nimb, but it is certain tliat 
some fifty years later Bol-kudur-usur foinid liimsolf relogatod to Assyria 
proper, and was obliged to fight for the i>osses.sion of Ids capital. [AocojhI- 
iiig to Professor Rogous, 2vIcli-Shii>ak (about 1238) find Marduk-apal-icldiii 
(about 1223-1211) were the Babylonian kinsH in thm war. lie places 
Adad-slium-iddin’s deatli at 1269, and Adad-slinm-usiir’s at 1238 ii.c., 
basing these dates on some recent illuininativo suggestions of Professor 
Ilommol.] The Synchronistic History, wliicli is incomideto at this point, 
states that Niuih-apal-esharra (who was probably the son of Bol-kiidur- 
usuv) was forced to retreat. The Babylonians appear to have pursued 
and be.sioged him in his own capital of Assluir, and there a battle was 
fought, iu which, according to the apiiarciit purport of tho Synchroidstio 
History, the Assyrians were boalon. Jhit the victory, if victory it were, 
cannot have been decisive, for after the battle the Babylonians withdrew 
without making any further attempt to invade the remoter i>arta ot the 
country. The defeat of the Assyrians must, therefore, have boon more like 
a successful defence of their city. Slight ns this clow ns, it makes it ovidont 
that for a while Assju-ia had to figlit for her life against Babylon, and 
that she held her own with difiiculty, Tho dovolopmoiit of 'this .state 
of things must be sought in the great hiatus made by tho reign of Bel- 
kudiu'-usur. Tlie titles of the Babylonian kings of tho period also go to 
prove tliafc at this time Babyloida had actually repossessed lior.self of 
iiorLlierii Mesopotamia. 

Since wo find Tiglathpileser in po.sseHsion of much the same domiiiioiis as 
TukuUi-Ninib (though Sumer and Aocad did not belong to him), the course 
of events during all the twelfth century, from Niiiili-apal-Qsliarra to Asshur- 
rish-ishi, is self-evident. The business m hand was the rocoiiqncst of wJiat 
had been lost, and at it the succeeding rulers steadily and suoce.'isfLilly 
laboured. 

Of Ninib-apal-esharm, the Synchronistic History says nothing cxeojit 
that he successfully withstood the Babylonian attack, nor does Tiglatlipileser 
mention any other deeds of his. The latter, however, expressly gives liim 
the character of a capable commander, “who led the troops" of Assliur 
aright," presumably with reference to his retreat after the death of Bel- 
kudur-usur aud the repulse of the Babylonian king. 
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Ills soil anti successor, Asslinr-daii (about 1200 b.c,), won some victories 
over Babylon and reconquered some parts beyond the Zab from Saniaiia- 
slium-idclin (king of Bab5doma). Tiglathirileser lays stress upon the fact 
that he lived to a great age (to about 1150 n.o.). Of his son, Mutakkil- 
Niisku, no particulars are known. He probably Ciirried on the work of his 
predecessors, for Assyria gradually regained all she had lost. 

Then Asshur-rish-ishi (about 1110 b.c.), the father of Tiglathpileser T, 
reports that he had reconquered the Liilumi and ICuti, whom Adad-niraii 
had formerly subjugated, and who had either fallen under the sway of Baby- 
lon or made themselves independent ; and that he liad repulsed tlic nomads, 
irhoni Adad-nirari Jiad likewise driven back, and who had naturally taken 
advantage of Assyria's weakness to press forward again, His war witli 
Nehucliadrezzar I, lung of Babylon, seems to luvve been waged mainly for the 
possuasLoii of hlesopotamia, which the defeat of the nomads was also intended 
to seciu'G, It is most probable that he gained his end, llie evacuation of tlie 
luiigdoiu of Kishslmti, of which Nebuchadrezzar stylc.s himself king in one 
of his inscriptions, t 

THE FIRST GREAT ASSYRIAN CONQUEROR 

Asslnn’-risli-ishi's son, Tiglathpileser I (Tu- 
luilii-apal-csharra, ineauing “ My help is the son 
of Esharra,” i,e. the god Niiiib), is the fii-st of tlie 
groat Aasyriuu conquerors. l)irectly after lii.s 
accession to the throne lie marched against the 
^luahke (Mushicaya) to conquer the districts pre- 
viously taken liy tliom. Tiio Mushke (the Mos- 
lieoh of Iho Old Tc.stament, and the Mosclii of 
the Greeks) wero defeated, as well as the people 
of ICunnnukh and the mouuluiuou.s races of the 
Khai’ia and Qurkhi country stretching from the 
north of the Tigris to the Upper Zab. In 
the next campaign the samo district was trav- 
ersed, hut tlie king then crossed the Lower Zab, 
and lliencG proceeded iiortluvard into the moun- 
tains. The whole luoniiiainous district was then 
incorporated with the Assyrian kingdom, and 
Tiglathpileser Avas tlien able to proceed to the 
subjugation of the lands of western Armenia and 
Pontis, never before entered liy tlie Assyrian rulers. 

He crossed sixteen niountaiiis, reached (wliat 
ho calls the land of the Nairi) the upper Eu- 
phrates, Avliicli he crossed, and defeated in a 
great battle tuTiity-five kings [twenty-three ac- 
cording to others], Avho encountered him with 
their troops and war cluniots. The enemies were 
pur.sucd as far as the banlis of tlie Black Sea, 

Avhon all the princes swore fealty and bound 
tliGinsolves to pay tribute. On the return mareli 
the town Milidia, i.e. Melitene on the Euphrates, 

Avas tiikeii and forced to pay tribute. 

Tlie next, the fourth c{inip«aign of the king was directed against the 
AraniEeans, of the North Mesopotamian steiipe; he penetrated as far as the 
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Euiiliratcs, and conqnorcd several plaoes in the vicinity of Ciircliemish. 
Then followed an expedition to the east against [the Miisri and] tlio then 
unknown race of tlio Quinani. In later years Tiglathpiloser undertook 
campaigns in tlio wosb. An inscription at the source of the Supnat, the 
first easterly tributary of the T^ris, tells ua that lie traversed the country 
of Nairi (Armenia) tlireo times, and that ho subjugated all the country 
“ from the great sea of the west country to the sea of Nairi.” In particu- 
lar we learn that he made a voyage in ships from Arvad (Aradus) on the 
hfeditorraiiean Sea, tliat he liuntod in Lebanon (he was a passionato hunter), 
and that the kings of Egypt sent him some rare sea iislics as a prosent. 
rt is very probalile that oiio of the mutilated inscriptions which the 
Assyrian kings Imd put up on the Dog llivcr (the Nahr-cl-Kelb, north 
of iioirut), quite close to the victory mouuinents of Ilainses IT, related to 
Tiglatlipilcser. He also made war against Marduk-nadiu-akhe of llabyloii, 
but with no success j at least wo learn that the Babyloiiiiiu king, in tli(3 
year 1110 n,o., carried off iinage.s of gods from an Assyrian city. [Ac(3ord- 
iiig to Profosfior Rogers, Tiglathpilcscr marched to Babylon and was there 
acknowledged King of tho l^ur Quarters of the World.] 

However, Tiglathiiilcsor in a second campaign was C(nni)loLely victorious 
111 a battle of the Lower Zah, and took all tlio capitals of tlic uorthei’ii luvU 
of Accad: Dui'-Kurigal/.ii, the double town Sippar, Babylon, and Upi. 
The stoi^iio district on tho wc.slern bank of tlio Euphrates (the land of iJio 
ShuM or Suklii) was also subjugated hy him. Thus did Tiglathpilcscr 
oreatc a great kingdoin, which included ilio whole district of tlio EnjiliratoH 
and '’I'igris, as far as Babylon, n.s well as tlie mountainous coimtry of wostorii 
Armenia and eastern Asia Minor, as fvw as Pontis j and his supremacy was 
also recognised by northern Syria. 

Of tliG organisation of tho kingdom, wc only know that tho contiguous 
districts, such as tlus valley of tho Khahuv, eastern ICunnniikh, and Qurkbc 
wero incorporated with tho state, and governed by As.syrian ministevH, 
whilst the more distant countries retained their native rulers, and were 
only bound to the payment of tvibulo. The kingdom has no enduring 
position. We hear that Asshur-bel-kala (about 1090 :i.o.), tho .son of 
Tiglatlipilesar, lived in the greatest peaco witli Marduk-shapik-zcr-inati, the 
Babylonian king. When, after tlio latlev’a fall, Adad-apal-icldin, the son of 
Esagila-.shadimi, wa.s raised to tlic tlirone, Asshur-bel-kala married his 
daughter and brought lier homo to Assyria, witli many presents. [In tliis 
reign, according to Rogers, tho seat of eiupiro was probably osleblished at 
Niiiovoli.] 

Babylonia had evidently regained her complete indopcndciico, though 
the Assyrian chronicles fail to relate tho means wheroby it was achieved. 
Asshur-hel-kala Avas succeeded by hia brother Shamslii-Adad (about 
1080 n.c.), of whom we knownotliing further; and thou folloivs a great gap 
in the line of kings. [Hero may be inserted the luuues of Assluirnazirpal II 
about 1050 U.O., Erba-Adad, and Asshur-iiadiii-aklio.] 

Of King Assliur-crbi it is only luontioiicd that under him tho districts 
conquered by Tiglathpilcscr, namely, tho country Pitru on the Sagiir near 
Ciirclicinish, and the city of Miitkiiiii, east of tho Euphrates, wer(3 taken liy 
the Aramtean king. This ivas evidently the king of the country of Bit- 
Adini, whose chief dominion lay east of tho Euphrates, the capital being 
Tel-Barsip, Avliich i.s probably Birejilr, opposite tho Zeugma of tlie Greeks. 
Ab the hcginniiig of the ninth century avc again liave more accurate infnruia- 
luui about Assyria, and so find that, beyond a piart of the mountainous dis- 
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tnct cast and southeast of Nineveh, the Icings now have only the country 
on the upper Tigris (aroimd Amida), Kummiikh, and a great part of the 
cultivated land of Mesopotamia. 

Tlio district on the Euphrates, opposite Cavclieinish, ia independent and 
sidifc up into several jn-incedoms (Eit-Adiiii, NiJa, Eit-liacliiaiii, and farther 
north, Tel-AhnaiJ, the exact boundaries of which it 1 ms hitherto been im- 
possible to determine. The country on the Balikh seems to have remained 
Assyrian ; it is very remarkable that the city of Kharran is not mentioned 
in any of the later campaigns. The district farther east, Nisibis and the 
neighbouring Gozan, the fruitful valleys of the Khahnr and its tri])utarieH, 
even the city of Surii in the land of Bit-KhaUipe 011 Iho Euphrates (Sura, 
cast of Thap.sachos), were governed by Assyrian ministers. Tlie govern- 
ment of Assyrian ministers in the lower valley of the Klmbur is of special 
interest to us. 

The wliolo district of this river, as well as tlio land of Sangara fartlier 
oast, is Ml of heaps and ruins, which mark the localities of old and later 
times. The most important are the ruins at the place now called Aihan on 
tlio Khahui. Here are the remains of an ancient palace, built in the Assyr- 
ian stylo, with four winged oxen, with men’s heads, an opoii-moiithed lion, 
the ]joi' trait in relief of a warrior, etc. The oxen bear the inscription 
“ Palace of the Mushc.sh-Ninib.” The possibility of getting at a satisfactory 
(lute for this palace is unfortunately not yet apparent. Tliiit scarabs of 
't'cliutimes III and Ainenhotep III have been found in Arban and Cahih, is 
no suAlcient clow. As King Assimrnazirpal III of Assyria went down the 
Kliabur 111 the yoar 884 n.o., Sluilinan-ldiainan-ilani of Sadikhan and llu- 
Adad of Slniuia hrouglit liiiii heavy tribute. Doubtless one of these two 
places is the Arban of to-day, and their governors were soini-indepeiulenb 
As.syriaii nuniaters, known na the hlnshc^i-Ninib, for the names, writing, 
and stylo of art show us that we have not hero to do witli a native govern- 
ment. The population of the valley of the Kbabur was doubtless Aramroan, 
like that of Klmrran and Nisibis. 

The eleventh and teutli centuries i».o. confirmed the complete freedom 
of the localgovei’ument of the countries of Western Asia. Whil.st tbe kingdom 
of the Pharaohs wa.s decaying from age, a uew nation was rising in Syria and 
evolving an active intelligent lifo of its own. 

The Phojuician merchants circulated the products of the civilisation of 
Syria along all the coasts of the Mediterranean, and the dwellers on the 
jEgcan Sea having already entered the circle of cultured racea, comjiotiug 
ivith the Phomicians in trade and the traverse of tbe sea, took possession of 
the coasts nno after another and thereby developed a complete political and 
intellectual life. The fate of Western Asia wa.s determined by the ovoliitioii ' 
of Syria’s culture not taking n wide-reaching, powerful, political form, but 
rather hindering it. Since the days of the Kheta kingdom’s glory, there 
has been no great power in Syria. So wlioii a conquering, military state 
was now formed on the Tigris, under a fearless, warlike prince, it met 
with no sustained resistance. 

The success of Assyria was due to her military organisation. Little as 
we know of its particulars, there can be no doubt that the whole race regarded 
war and conquest as the real aims of existence, and the more successful they 
u'ere, the more they ignored nil other sides of life 5 whereas tlio little states 
of Syria made tillage, trade, and industry tlie chief occupations of tlieir life, 
idbeit every inhabitant was jiresumably bound, Idee the Israelites, to take up 
arms in case of need, in the defence of his country. The solo great mill- 
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tavy power was Egypt, but her ■warrior caste was coraposctl of foveigii mev- 
ceiiai'ios who exploited the country, although from a military point of view 
they evidently did not benefit it more fchjiu the generality of their class iu 
similar cases. 

The outcome of events was thus a foregone conclusion. The Assyrian 
campaigns of two centuries ended in the political and national fall of the 
races of Syria. The progress of event.s then led further to the annihilation 
of nationality in the whole of Western Asia. The kingdom of Tighitli- 
pileser I fell, soon after his death, and there now ensuea a little later a gap 
of more than a century in our information about Assyria, 'i’he very scanty 
notices coiumcnoe about 960 b.o. Asahur-daii II, luentioued as “the imikcr 
of a canal,” reigned at that time. [A recently discovered inscription of 
Adacl-iiirari II speaks of his grandfather Tiglathpilcser. Therefore, a now 
Tigliithpileser, the second of his name, is now reckoiied iu tlio list of kings, 
and the approximate dates 950-930 n.c. assigned to his roign. Nothing is 
known of him except that he is called “King of Kislisliati and King of 
AfisliiU'.” Assluir-claii II’s reign is now put down as beginning 930 n.c., 
and Adad-nirari II’s at 911.] Asshur-dan’s successor, Adiul-niran II, 
mentioned with tbe building at the “Gate of the Tigris” (890 b.o.), 
couquora King ShamaRh-mudaiunuk of Babylon in a battle on Mount 
Yaluian, and made war against his successor, Nabu-slmin-islilcuu [who 
was also defeated and yielded certain cities]. In tlio peace made by an 
alliance, tJie boundary was fixed near the city of Tel-13ari, south of the 
Lower ?Jab. 

The next king, Tukulti-'Ninih II (890-885 u.c.), fought in tlio iiorth- 
Avosb luountaiiis, and at the source of Supnat, the fir.sb tribuiary of tho 
Tigris, lie had his staUio (stele) erected near that of Tiglathpilesor. In 
spite oi repeated attacks, the ■mountainous districts on the oast as far as the 
lake of Van, tho chief part of the laud of Quvkhi, retained csHeiilially their 
independence. Tho waiiilce efforts of tliese rulers had boon hitherto dirocitod 
against tlie racos of the mountains of Kasjar (Masius), tho soulli of the 
TigTi.s, and close to Aramieau Mesopotamia, which, in spito of uiimerous 
campaigns, had never been subjugated. If Nisibis, Gozaii, and tlie valley of 
the Kliabiiv, and appiireufcly also Kliarran, belonged to tlie Assju-laiis under 
Asahurnazirpal, they either reinaiiied independent after the twelfth century, 
or were subjugated by tho kings of this period. In tho oast, the moun- 
tainous races of Kliubnslikia and Kirruri (on tho Uppor Zab, and as far 
as the lake of Unimiyeli) arc tributary, and ou the Lower Zab, wo find 
under AssliUL’na'/drpal, an Assyrian governor of Dagara, in tho land of the 
Euphrates, whose fortified citadels were mostly situated on the bank-s of 
the river, or like Aiiat, on an island, paid tribute. TukulLi-Niiiib's son, 
Aa.shurnazirpal III (885 to 8U0), entered on fresh conquests directly after 
his accchsioii to the tluune.c 

THE UEIGN AND CRTJBIiTr OIT ASailUBKAZniPAL 

TigUthpileser’s work of conquest was to be begun over again; Asshur- 
iiazirpal felt the full force of the mission, and he accoinplislied it with a 
cruelty worthy of the hero lie took for pattern, and his successors applied 
tlieiu.selves, as did lie, to avenge, arms in hand, Asshur’s temporary humili- 
ation. 

Scarcely was Assluirnazirpal seated on tho throne, whon he turned alteu- 
tion to his armies, — hig war chariots and armed men were numerous luicl 
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^vc■ll equipped ; they -were ready 
of Numino which receh'ed the 
and unintetriipted peace, the in- 
habitants had never even thought 
of measures for defence, and they 
fled to the mountains at the ap- 
proach of the Assyrians, who made 
bloodless captures of the towns of 
lube, Surra, Abuku, Arum, and 
Aruhi, situated at the base of 
hlounts Rime, Arimi. and Etini. 
“ Those majestic peaks,” relates 
Asshuriiazirpalj “rise up like dag- 
gers’ Ijlades, and only the birds of 
the sky in their flight can reacli 
their summits. The natives on- 
trenched themselves among them 
as though 111 eagles’ nests. None 
of the Icings, my fathers, had ever 
peiieLrated so fur. In three davs 
I reached those heiglitsj I brouglib 
terror in the midst of their hiding 
places, r shook their iicsts; two 
limidred dofouders perished by the 
Sword, and I seized their flock 
and a rich booty. Their corpses 
strewed the inoimtains like leaves 
from the trees, and tlio.so who es- 
caped had to take refuge in caves.” 
Those proceedings terrified the 
peaceful inliabitants of the iCirruri 
district, who liasloiied from Sim- 
irra, Ulmaiiia, Aclanit, Khargai, 
njul Kharnsi, to throw bhcmsoJves 
at the conqueror’s feet and offered 
all that liG was wont to seize — 
horses, oxen, sheep, and brazen 
vessels. They were given an 
Assyrian governor. Such was 
the friglit throughout the whole 


to take the inarch . It was the land 
first blow. Accustomed to prolonged 



of Naii'i that while ho still lingered in Kirruri, Assliuriiazirpal received 
aiiibassadoTS from the people of Gozaii and Klmbushkia who came from far 
to the east, bringing presents asking for the chains of slavery. 

From Kirruri the Assyrian Icing went a little to the east into the district 
of Qiirkhi, pillaging in turn at least a dozen towns and finally arrived at the 
fmrders of Urartu. The only serious resistance he eiicounterecf u'UvS under 
the walls of Nislitum, wliich paid dear for its courage. These beginnings 
AVere a forecast of the futui-e, and Asshurnazirpal did not even wait for the 
following year to recommence. While still wearing the dignity of “ limmu,” 
on the 24tii day of the mouth Abu (July-August), he set out to lay waste 
the country now called the Bohtan district, between the Tigris and the 
western spurs of tlie Judi Mountains. Here were the districts of Nippur 
and Pazati, comprising more tlian twenty important towns, among which 
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Atkuii and Pilazi were burned. Aaslmrimziriml tbeu crossed the Tigris and 
invaded Kmnmnkli to claim the annual tribute it bad forgotten to fninisb. 
[It is possible that be went for the purpose of quelling a rebellion.] 

At the moment he was tliinldiig of going on to the Moschi, more to the 
northwest, a messenger brought him a letter whieh contained the following 
nows: “The city oi Sum (Suiieh of the present day), wliicli is subject to 
Bit-IChalupe, is in revolt} the inhabitants have put Khanntai, their governor, 
to deafcli, and have proclaimed Akhi-yababa, son of Lamaman, whom they 
have brought from Pit-Aelini, as their king.” Furious at this information, 
AvSahuruazLrpal invoked A.ssliur and Adad, counted liis chariots and soldiers, 
and fleiv to the seat of trouble by descending the course of tlio ICliabur, 
ITia progress was hampered by the arrival of many persons, their hands filled 
with present.') and their mouths ivith iJrotostationa of fidelity. There were 
Shnlman-klmmau-ilani of Sadikkan, Ilu-Adad of Shiima, and a liundred others. 

Tlie city of Sum took fright, and the rebels caino out to meet him, bring- 
ing tlie keys of the citadel. They kissed his feet, but Asshurnarirpnl was 
iuUexiblo. “I killed one out of every two of them,” he says, and one-luilf 
of tlio remainder was reduced to slavery. Akhi-yababa, a prisoner, witnessed 
the pillage of his palace, ho .saw his wivo. 9 , sons, and daughters in chains, and 
lii.s tutelary gods, his chariot, his armour, and hi.s treasure carried off. Ho 
saw all his nunist0i'.s flayed alive as well as tlio loadcr.s of the rebellion. A 
pyramid erected at the city gate w'as covovod witli tUoir skins j some wore 
walled up in the masonry, otUer.H were crucified aiul exposed on slakes along 
the side of the pyramid. One would liesitato to believe all tliis and would 
willingly take the Assyrian monarchs for boaster.s of Uieir cruelty, if the bas- 
reliefa with wliich they decorated their palace walls, and wliich to-day 
ornament oni museums, did not speak to our eyes or their accompanying 
inscriptions speak to our intelligence. We must tax our wits to imagine 
moro roliiiemeut of torture or of luetKods of execution. 

Before Asshimiazirpal rotuniod to Nineveli, ho made a military tour of the 
regions about the junction on tlio Khabiir and Euphrates, which formed the 
country of Laqi. All tlie pett;^ dynasties of this land bronglit their tribute. 
Then he advanced as far as Khindaiiu, on the Euphrates, the frontier oI tlie 
Sbuhi country. On I’eturning to his capital the king was followed by an 
endless file of slaves, horses, oxen, shcop, chariota ladon with stuffa of wool 
and liuGii, ingots of gold, bronzo and iron, copper and leaden vessels, and 
wooden framework ,* the booty, he says, was as numberless as tlio stars of the 
sky. The soldiers had laid hold of every maimer of object, and in the divi- 
sion a use was found for everything. 

At Nineveli the Idng occupied himself with ombelli.shing his palace while 
ho wailed for the spring. In one of the inuor courts he erected a statue to 
hiiuHclf of colossal sise, and the history of his recent conquests was engraved 
on the palace gates. Ho was daily ohligecl to receive the liomago of ambas- 
sadors who arrived from all jiarLs to acknowledge ills suzoraiiily, oilor pi’os- 
ents, and claim tlie sad honour of serving such a muster, for they liad learned 
by experience that it was too late for a city to offer its submi.'ision when the 
king was at its gates. 

It happened that Asslmniazirpal was en jileine fSta surrounded by his 
court when news came of a rebollioii in the region situated around the 
sources of the Tigris. The leader of this iusurreotion was an Assyrian, 
Khula by name, whom in former da3's Shalmaneser had appointed governor 
of Darudamu.sa and Khalzilulcha. The Icing set out at once, and, arriving at 
the sources of the Tigris, he sought out tJio steles wliich his predecessor, g, 
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'riglatlipilesQi* and Tulculti-Ninib, had erected, and by their side set np one 
for himself. On the way he slopped to levy tribute on the country of 
Izallii and toolc by assault the cities of Kiiiabu, hlariru, and Tela. After a 
bloody contest under the walls of the last place lie put out the eyes and cut 
off the noses and ears of the prisoners whose lives he sjiared. JCliiUa was 
flayed alive. 

There stood in this region, witliin the land of Nirbu, a city which bore 
the name of Assliur and had probably been built by I'iglatlipileser in order 
to control the aurroundmg country. Since this town had also taken part in 
the rebellion, Asshurnazirpal caused it to be razed to its foundations as well 
as tlie city of Tuslilca, upon whose ruins he built a pyramid surmounted by 
his statue and hearing an inscrij)tion wliick related the conquest of tlie land 
of Nairi. Here he received tribute of the Icings of Naiii. Tlie districts of 
Urumi and liitiini also brought their gifts. But scarcely had Asslnirnazirpal 
turned his hack when nil the tribes of Nairi revolted, and he lind to return 
and prosecute a regular man-lmnb among the mountains. 

The year had been very full, and it was easy to foresee that the disasters 
following the reign of Tiglathpilesor would soon be repaired. In three cnni' 
paigns Asshiu'iiazirpal )iad carried the torch over a imrlion of the laud of 
Nairi, to the south and cast of Lake Van, to the sources of the Tigris, tluough 
the Khabur Valley, and down the Eupliratcs. But like tlie effect of a tem- 
pest which passes and devour everything, tlie Assyrian domination founded 
only in fear was fatally epiiemeral and became slial^y just as soon as tlio chas- 
tising arm was observed to Nvithdraw. 

Feeling aeouro in tlio direction of Nairi, which he had treated so liarshly, 
Assluirnadi'pal tiirned his aUeution to the fertile slopes along the left bank 
of the Tigris. He risked encountering the Babylonians, but these latter had 
no longer any fear for liim, and the weakened, scattered Kassite (or ICos- 
Btcaii) tribes could scarcely bo called formidable. Babitii, Dagara, Bara, 
Kakzi, and twenty otlier places underwent the fate reserved for cities taken 
by assault ; one hundred and fifty towns were pillaged and burnt, and the 
whole land of Nfsliir devastated. T2ie raky season suspended Jiostdi- 
tie.s, and Assluirnazirpal returned to winter quarters at Nineveh, but as soon 
as the weather permitted on the first of Sivan (May) he returned to Zamua. 
'J'he capital of Zainiia was Zamri, and tliere King Amikha resided, in no con- 
dition to resist. Ho fled to the inounlains where Assliurnaziipal dared not 
pursue him, and contented himself with laying hands on the riches of tlio 
palace. All the surrounding districts hastened to offer their suhniissioii 
with the exception of the city of Mizu, winch was taken by assault. 

The following year was consumed in military expeditions to the sources 
of the Tigris, in the lands of Kuimmikh, Qurkhi, and Kasliiari, where certain 
cities lilce hlattiate and Irisia had neglected to pay tribute or nianifested 
symptoms of rebellion. Asshuniazirpal experienced no serious or well- 
organised resistance except beneath the v'alls of Bit-Ura in the land of 
Dirra. “The city,” he says, “crowns a height, is surrouiidecl by a strong 
double enceinte and lifts itself like a great thumb above tlio mountain. 
With the help of Asslmr — my lord — I attacked it with my valorous sol- 
diers, and besieged it for tivo days from the side of the rising sun. Arrows 
fell upon it like the hail of the god Adad. Finally, my wariiors, whose zeal 
I had encouraged, fell upon the city hke vultures. I took the citadel, I put 
eight hundred men to the sword, and I cut off their heads. I made a 
mound with their corpses before the city gate ; the prisoners v'ere beheaded 
and I pub seven hundred of tlicpi to the cross. The city was pillaged and 
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(lcsU’o,yed; I Ivsuiafovraed it into ivhoap of ruinn.” Piisbiiig tlionco into tlie 
land u£ Qurlclii, A^slioinazii'pal confimifcted the baino ati'ocilioH : two linndred 
captives had their heads cot off, and two thousand others wore reduced to 
slavery. One of the kinglets of tlio laud who had succeeded in winning the 
king's good graces from the time of the first war, Ammibnal, by name, son 
of Zamani, had become odious to his peojile, becaiiso of his friendship for the 
tyrant, aucl jie was to death by liis own ofiicci^<. Tlic king of Assyria 
liastened to avenge his faitlifiil vassal. WIiou the culprits saw the storm 
advancing, they tried to ward it off by offering all they possessed to tlm 
invader, and for once ho remained satLsfled. 

lie iuul under lus authority all the regions between the source of the 
Supnat and the borders of the land (ff Sluihitaiii on one side ; lictween the 
land of Kirriiri and that of Kilzani on the other, from the banks of tlie Zab 
to the city of Tcl-Bari which is above Zaban from Tel-Sa-ahtan to Tel-Sa- 
zabLaii; besides this he annexed to his ompiro the cities of Kimirii and 
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Kiiratu, the land of Birut and of Kardunyasli, and lie imposed tribute upon 
the ^rliolo of Nairi. 

What tras to be done witli so much wealtli constantly acoinnnhiting iji 
the storehouses of Nineveh, and for wliom was this gold, those jewels, this 
bi’«niz0, these rich stuffs? To what use could ho put tlieso tliousauda of 
slaves who ran the risk of becoming so many idle mouths to feed ? Asshuv- 
uazirpal had the idea of building a i^laco whieli would biii')>a«H the wildest 
dreams of his predecessors, and he fixed its location in the city of Calah, 
winch was particularly the city of liis dynasty. 

British nrchioologists, who have mado a fipeciul study of the ruijia of 
Ctilah, asloiiLshed at the trensiu’es they found Iniricd under llio mound 
Nimrud, have attempted to reconstruct from tlicir own innigiiiatioJis and the 
recovered documents the general aspect of the city in the da3'^s of Asshur- 
lui/irpal, who has loft his name and inscriptions in every corner of it. “In a 
.strong and liealthy po.'^ition,” says George Ihiwlinson, “ on a low spur of 
the Jebel Malilub, protected on either side by a deep river, the new 
capital grew to greatness, Pakioo after palace rose on its lofty platforms, 
rich with carved woodwork, gilding, painting, sculpture, and eniunel, each 
aiming to outshine its predecessors; while stone lions, sphinxes, obelisks, 
slnines, and tomjde towers cmhellished the scene, breaking its monotonous 
sameness by varisly. The lofty ziggnrat (pyramid) attached to tho temple 
of Ninib, dominating over the whole, gave unity to tho vast mass of palatial 
and sacred edifices. The Tigris, skirting the entire western Uiso of the 
mound, glossed in its waves, and, doubling Uio apparent height, rendered less 
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obseiTaljIe the chief weahuess of the architecture. When the sefctiup auii 
lighted lip the -whole with Hie gorgeous lines seen only under an eastern sky 
Cahill nniat have seemed to the ti-aveller who beheld it for the first time like 
11 vision of fairyland." 

From the pyramid of tlie temple of Ninib the Assyrian priests ob- 
Berved the motions of tho he.T.ven8, calculated the retiiiii of eclipses and 
questioned the future. In tlie temple searclied by Layard traces were 
everywhere found of Asshurnazirpal and what he himself calls “the glory of 
his Diime." His portrait has been found repeated a dozen times on tlie bas- 
rehets; ho has all Uie features of a corrupt and cruel monarch. His low 
retreating forehead lack.s nobility ; the eyes are unusually large j the cheek- 
bones stand out prominently ; tlie nostrils of the round, aquiline nose are too 
large ; tho clipped moustache, brushed and curled at the ends, reveals thick 
sensual lips, while the chin and face arc covered with that lieavy false beard 
which falls upon tho breast in symmetrical twists, and was worn by all the 
kings, iho thick, short neck, the broad shoulders and thick-set body, gave 
the king a robust, vigorous aspect. His statue m the British hluseuni repro- 
seuta him standing.^ Iii one hand he holds a scythe, in the other a sceptre. 
On his breast is written, “ A.sslnimazirpal, great king, powerful king, Icing of 
legions, king of Assyria, son of Tiikulti-Ninibf?), great king, powerful king, 
king of logions, king of Assyria, sou of Adad-niraii, great king, po-weifuJ 
king, king of Assyria. Ho possesses lands from tho shores of the Tigris as 
far as Labaua [Lebanon]; ho has subjected to his power tlie great sea, and 
all the lands from the rising to tlie setting of the sun.” 

Several years after this statue was erected iusshurnazirpal would not have 
fixed the Lebanon range as tho western limit of his empire, for the fortunes 
of war still smiled upon him. The last portion of his reign is filled with 
two ^reat expedilions in which ho covered himself with glory. The definite 
8ubinifi.sioii of the middle and lower Euphiiites region, including the land of 
Kai'dimyash, and tho conquest of a j>art of Syria and Plicenioia. A revolt 
in the lands of Laqi and Shuhi, on tho Middle Euphrates, was nn excellent 
j)retext for recommencuig tho war interrupted by the worlc of emiellish- 
nig Caiah. [He inarehed upon Sum, levying tribute at every step.] For 
a long time this little land of Shuhi had oeeu warring with the Assyrians, 
and though iincoasingly beaten and ransomed, it nevertheless managed to 
hold up d,s head, aud had boon nblo hitherto to inuiiitivin its iiidopendcnce. 
Its sovereigns appear to have had continual friendly relations -with tlieir 
neighbours the kings of Babylon, at least on the occasions -vv'hen it was 
necessary to resist the men of the North. 

This tiuio the Shiihitee again appealed to the Chaldeans, whom tho in- 
scription, through tradition, doubtless, still calls the Kassites or Kossieans, 
[Siiru was talceu, and among the prisoners were the brother aud the general 
of Nabii-apal-uldin, king of Babylon.] 

Tlicn terror seized tlie soul of the wealc Nabu-ajial-iddin, king of Baby- 
lon, and all Chaldea trembled. Unfortunate wars and intestine quarrels had 
put B<abylon out of condition to fight against tho all-peivading Assyrian 
superiority. Nevertheless Asshurnaziipal does not say that lie entered 
Babylonia, which ho even seems to have prudently respected. He con- 
tents himself with telling us that he erected lus statue in the city of Sum, 
and spread terror throughout Chaldea and all the lands watered by the 
Euphrates. 

Tlio following year he was compiled to suppress a revolt of the moim- 
iaineers inhabiting the southern slopies of Mount Masius in the very heart of 

II. W. — VOL. 1, 2o 
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Mesopotamia. This Avas the state of Bit-Adini, whoso principal cities were 
Kaprabi and TebAban. Asslitn-naiirpal scattered an army of eight thou- 
sand horsemen, and bronghthack to Oalah two thousancl four hundred slaves 
to Avork at the embellishment of his capital. 

In spite of the pence Avhich ruled in the Tigris and Euphrates basins, 
AA^hosQ resources avqi’q, moreover^ completely exhausted, Asshurnazirpal iioav 
resolved to strike a great blow on their western side, Avhich would be a held 
for rajiina in Avhich no As.syi'iaii had ever 3 »et set foot. T'hc occasion seemed 
favourable, for on the Avest of ilic Euphi’ates the Hiilites Avere in no condi- 
ticii to wage Avar ; they had not yet recovered from the terrible bloAvs dealt 
them by Tiglathpilcsev, and tlioir rcaistaiice in any case Avould not be very 
great. 

Asshurnazirpal Avent right idioad [starting on the 8th day of Aiiu 
(April), 87 G. — Rogeks], traversing the states of Bii-Bahian, Ainila, and 
Bit-Aclini as far as tlie Euphrates, Avhich he crossed on floats in sight of Car- 
chemish. Into tlie city ho made a bloodless entry, receiving the homage 
and tribute of King Saiigura. A Hittito priuco, Lubarna, who ruled in 
the valley of the river Apre (modern Afrin) [in a stato called Patin] 
and possessed places of considcrablo importance such as Hazav, and Kunu- 
liia (the capital). Lubarna made preparations to oppose tlie inarcli of 
the invader, but on scoing liim approach fell on his knees and stripped him- 
self of all ho possessed for offerings. He Avas soon master of both slopes of 
the Lebanon, and ho could see the great Phoiiucian Sea (Moditerranenn). 
There, in astonishment, and grateful to the gods for all their blessings, ho 
offered them a sacrifice of thanks on a wavc-Avashed rock. ‘‘1 received,” ho 
says, “ the tribute of the Icings of tho land of the sea, tho people of Tyi'Cj 
Sidon, Byblus, Maklmllat, Maiz, Kaizd Alcliarri, and of Arvad, Avhich is situ- 
ated full on the sea; they brought mo silver, gold, tin, iron, iron utensils, 
garments of wool and linen, ‘pagut,’ large and small, of sandal and ebony 
Avood, skins of marine animals, and they kissed my feet.” 

Asshurnazirpal, protected by Ninib and Ncrgul, tho gods of strength, em- 
barked on a vessel Avhioli ho captured in tho harbour of Arvad ancl took a 
sea trip, during Avhlch he killed a dolphin. Several days later ho luiiiled 
among tho steep gorges of Lebanon, kiUe<l buffaloes and boars, capturing a 
number of them alive, which he went to Assyria. lie boasts of having killed 
one hundred and twenty lions himself, and claims that those animals suc- 
cumbed to fright before his almigbtiness. He further onumorates troops of 
Avild animals which he drove hack to their lairs, — antelopes, door, ibexes, 
gazelles, tigers, foxes, leopards; he also killed soino eagles and vultures. 
Among these mountains tlii.s true son of Nimrod (juite forgot liimsolf until 
the king of Egypt, Avhom the fame of lus deeds had reached, sent a congrat- 
ulatory einbass^'^ asking for his friendship. When later the kings of Egypt 
and Assyria met on the shore of tho Mediterranean, it ivas by no means for 
mutual congratulation and the exchange of presents. 

After this, Asshurnazirpal turned northward into the Amanus Mountains, 
Avhei’B he cut doAvn cedar, pine, and cypress trees for his groat buildings in 
Gaiah. No one aviII ever know hoAV much effort, nor the lives of Iioav many 
slaves it cost, to tran.sport those gigantic logs cut in the Amaiuis forests 
over tlie mountainous and trackless country to tho banks of the Hlgris. 

Asshurnazirpal never revisited the shores of the Mediterranean, and like 
Moses he but caught a glimpse of the promised land Avhich his suceesaors 


i [Accorciliig to tho best authonty Makhallat, Maiz, ami Kaiz formed Trljiolis.] 
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were dcytined to conquer, and -wlioae inexhaustible riches they so long 
exploited. What we know of the remaiuder of his reign is tho story ol 
unimportant expeditions, principally for the collection of tribute in the north 
of Mesopotami.a and around the sources of the Tigris. The district of Khi- 
pani and its capital, Klumrina, as well as the slates of Assa, Qiirkhi, and 
Adiai, underwent new trials; the city of Aniida, the modern Diarbekir, 
witnessed a pyramid of human elaills rising fobore its walls, and three thou- 
sand slaves — those whoso eyes Avere not put out or who were not crucified — 
wore sent to ‘Nineveh, where they were employed in digging a great irriga- 
tion canal to make uso of tlie walei*s of the Upper Zab, the borders of wliicli 
were planted Avith trees torn from the forests of Syria. 

The last eiglit yeara of his life seem to have been more peaceful than 
their predecessors, altliongli Ave can scarcely supj)Osc tliat he passed them in 
profound peace, Avhich Avould be as liard to reconcile with his turhuleiit 
and sanguinary nature as Avith the terrible condition of the lands he had con- 
quered, all of Avlucli were trying to regain their freedom. At all events, he 
left his successors an immense empire, an unbroken frontier, and an Assyr- 
ian domination recognised from tlie Zagros to the Araamis Mountains, and 
from the sources of tlie Euphrates to the gates of Babylon. d 

.SHALMANESEU II AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

Aside from the rutlilessness of his conquests, Asshurnazirpal Avas chiefly 
remarkable for rebuilding the city of Calali, constructing a canal, erecting 
himself a Avonderful palaco, Avhose mins have been found at Nimiu J, and the 
building or robiiilding of a great aqueduct. He, Avho liad butchered and 
battled so liberally, died in 860 B.o. in peace. 

llw aoiA, Shahwavwm* II (Sl\\\li\\WA-a.sl\a\id) b.c.") coumeucecl 

warlike openitions at once. After a campaign eastward f860) he entered 
upon a systematic conquest of the Avestern countries. Alter several cam- 
paigns (869-850) Aklumi’s district of Bit-Admi, on both sides of the 
Euphrates, Avas completely subjugated, incorporated with the kingdom, and 
peopled Avitli Assyrian colonists, and Tel-Barship on the Euphrates Avas 
changed into an Assyrian residence city under the name of JCar-Shulinaa- 
asharid (City of Shalmaneser). Finally he succeeded in capturing the 
prince Avho had fled across tlie Euphrates into the mountains. Next fol- 
loAved the campaigns on the Avoat of the Euphrates. In the year 859 he 
tivice defeated a coalition of North Syrian princes, the riiler.s of C'aroliemish, 
Patin, Sama’al, etc., joined by tlie kings of Que, and Khilukha; then he 
subjugated the Ainauus district and the district on the lower Orontes (the 
country of Patin). In the following year, the annual tribute of all the 
North Syrian states was definitely settled. 

In the year 854 B.C. Shalmaneser advanced farther south. Khalmaii 
made submission, but a strong coalition Avas formed against him in the dis- 
trict of Hamath by Hadad-ezer, or Ben-Hadad II, of Damascus, Irkhulina of 
Hamath, and Ahab of Israel. The adjacent smaUer states of the princes, 
hfatinn-Baal of Arvad (Aradus), Baaslia of Ammon, etc., followed suit. 

The Syrian states evidently recognised the full extent of the danger 
threatening them ; Ahab of Israel probably made peace Avith Damascus so 
as to bo able to witlistand the Assyrians. Only the Phcenician cities Avere 
obdurate ; Avhilst the Arabian prince, Gindibu, sent a thousand camel riders, 
and even the Egyptian king sent one tliousand men, A battle took place at 
Qarqar in the vicinity of the Orontes. Shalmiineaer boasts of a complete 
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victory- [Hia inacriptioii saya : “ Fourteen thousaud of their warnora 1 
ale-\v with arms ; like Adad I rained a deluge upon tlieiii, I strewed liither 
tind yon their bodies, I filled the face of fell© ruins with their widcspreiul 
aoldiers; chariots, saddle-horses, and yoke-horses I toolc from them.”] 

Hut he athiuied no lurtber sucoessea, and his power was limited to north- 
orn Syria. In the yearn 860, 849, and 846, ShalinanesGr renewed Ins attacks 
upon central Syria, the last time with one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, but without great success. Their tribute money was not inucb safe- 
guard to the North Syrian princes, the places in tlio district of Carchemiah 
and in the Auianug Mountains were again and again plundered and burned, 
and tlie iidialntaiita massacred. Only the king of Patin, who was farthe.st 
away, and therefore the most powerful of the vassals, seems to have been 
betLor treated. 

'Die fifth campaign, in 842, was more succe.ssfiil, but in the meanwhile 
tlie revolution.^ in Baniascus and Samaria overthrew the old dynasties, and 
llawiel and Jehu aaceiuled the throne. In a battle at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon, Ha/aol was conquered and shut up in his capital; Init Danmsous 
was not taken. Shalmaneser laid waste tho llauran, then repaived to the 
coast, where Tyre and Sidoii, and also Jehu of Israel, paid him tribute- 
Tho tribute payment of tho latter (gold, lead, vessels, cto.) is depicted on 
ShahnauQsor'a black oliolisk. Ij» tho year 839 tlio campaign was repeated 
without liny far-rcaohing .success ; and Tyre, Sidon, and Jlyblus paid tribute. 
When the people o£ Patin slew their king, tho Assyrian gouoral, Asshuv- 
daiau (or Dan-Asshur), took fearful rovongo for the doatli of the faithful 
vassal. I3ut Slmliuaucser extended his dominion in this district northward 
only. Ill tlie years 888 and 837, twoiity-four kings of Tabal (in Cappa- 
docia), as well as the king of IVIilid (Melilene), were compelled to pay 
tribute; and in 886 and 834, King Kati of Quo*, ic. East Cilicia west of 
Mount Amiiims, was vanquished, and tlio town Tnrzi (i.e. in all probability 
Tarsus), was taken and given to his brother Kkri. 

ShaUuaucMer II had the same .success in the east and north of his 
kingdom. After the mountainous district on the Tigris had been conquered, 
the Assyrians came into direct contact with the powerful race of the Alavo- 
diaiis, whose territory extended on b(d]i sides of the Lake of Van, from tho 
source of the Euphrates to the laud of Garzan, or Gozan, on Lake IJruiniyeh. 
After making a fearful visitation to Kliubushkia and its vicinity, Shalmaneser 
had already attacked their king, Aranic, on tlie east in 860. In 857 ho 
invaded his ilisiriot on the west, after erosbing tho Arsanias. In 845 ho 
penetrated as far as the source of the Euphrates, and in 803 Assliur-daian, 
his coimiiaiider-in-chief, repeated the same campaign. It seems that Aramo 
and his successor, Sidiud (or Sarduris), in the year 833, made, on tho whole, 
a valiant defence. 

Much gveatev success attended the campaigns against tho HOuth-easlerly 
mountainous races of Urartu on the “sea of the land of tho Nairi,” i.e. tho 
lake of Urunuyeli, and the districts of Manna, Parsim, Amada^ (Media), 
etc,, at the south and east of the same as well a.s tliat against tlio land of 
Nainri south-east of the Zab. In the years 844, 836, 830, and 829 the 
campaigns iu these districts were conducted sometimes by the king himself, 
and soinoUmes by his commaiider-in-ohiof. 

The famous representations on Shalmaneser’s black obeli.sk show hoiv 
King Sua of Gozan and the Lord of Musri (i.e, the eastorji mountainous 

1 [Also wiititoii “ Mada ” in a Jatoi Inhcriptlon of Adad-iilraii III. TJiis Is the tme liuitl of 
Media, which the Greeks coiifusctl with that of Manila.] 
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district) sent him a collection of wonderfnl animals, double-humped camel?, 
apos, a rhinooeros, an elephant, and a yak, besides gold, silver, bronze vessels, 
and horses. 

Between the great campaigns there were a few smaller struggles ; in 865 
in the Masius Mountains, in 863 against the kiiig.M of Tel-Abnai, and in 847 
against the town of Ishtarat and the country of Yati, districts sontli of the 
source of the Tigris; iii 848 against tlic unknown land of Paqarakhiibuni, 
west of the Euphrates, and finally in 831 against the Qiirkhi. The black 
obelisk records that the desert district of Siikhi, on the other side of the 
Euphrates, subjected by Asshnrnazirpal, remained dependent, and Marcluk- 
bel-usur of Sukhi brings to the king as tribute silver and gold, eleplianls’ 
teeth, garments, and also stags and lions. lu the years 852 and 851 
Shalmaneser advanced to Babylon. The king of Babj'lon, Nabu-apal- 
iddin, had just died, and his hrother Murduk-bel-usatc liad taken up arms 
against Marduk-nadin-shum, the son of Nabu-apal-iddin. Shahnaneser went 
to the assistance of the rightful king, defeated the rebels in two expeditionh, 
and presented rich gifts in tlio sacred cities of Babylon, Borsippa, and Kutbn 
to the chief gods enthroned Ihei'e. Then repairing farther southward into 
the land of Ohuldea proper, he vanquished the kings of Bit-Adiiu and of Bit- 
akkuri, and exacted tribute from Mussallim-Marduk and Yhikin, who was 
ruler of the aea country, wliich was subsequently called Bit-Yakin after him, 

W 0 see that the unity of the kingdoms of Sumer and Accad avas now no 
more ; but that south of Kardunyash, the distiiot of Babylon, tliere arose a 
line of smaller states. Perhaps the South was always separated from 
Kardunyash after the Kossjean conquest. 

In the last j^ears of Shalmaneser’s reign bis son Asshur-danin-apli rebelled 
against him wiLli n great portion of the kingdom, including Asshur, Arbela, 
the town of Imgut-Bcl, founded by Assluiruazirpal, Amido, and Tel-Abnai, 
on the upper Tigris, Zaban on the Zab, etc. But nnotlier son, Shnmshi- 
Adad IV, quelled the insuvrection [and it took him four years of hard 
fighting to dissipate the opposition} and succeeded liis father on the throne. 
The first campaigns of tlie new ruler wore directed against the Nairi countries, 
the mountains on the north and east of the Tigris, and his general, Mnshaqqil- 
Asshur, penetrated as far as the “Sea of the Sunset,” which means as far a.s 
the Black Sea. Then the king attacked Babylonia; a line of frontier places 
was taken, and [in the battle of Dur-Papsukal, in nortliem Babylonia] King 
Marduk-balatsu-iqbi, who had been supported by the rulers of Chaldea, 
Elam, Namri, and the Aramman races of eastern Babylonia, was slain. 

This expedition was repeated in the years 813 and 812 ; and other wars 
the king mentioned, in shorter notices, cannot bo more accurately localised. 
He made no attempt of any encroachment of Syria’s rights. 

The successes of [his son] Adad-nirari III (811-783 n.c.) are of greater 
importance. In tlie North and South all the races hitherto subjugated, in- 
cluding the Medes, the people of Parsna, etc., were kept in subjection. Fre- 
quent mention is made of expeditions against Manna, Khubushkia, Namri, 
and Aa. The king says that his kingdom waa extended as far us the coasts 
of the “great Sea of the Sunrise,” i.c. the Caspian Sea. In 803 mention was 
made of an expedition ‘'to the sea coasts” (i.e. Babyloiiin, not Syria). As 
in Shalmaneser’s time, all the kings of the land of Kaldi (Chaldea) paid 
tribute ; in the chief cities of Babylonia the king offers sacrifice, gains ricli 
booty, and fixes boundaries. Many expeditions were moreover made against 
the AranuDan race of Itu’a which dwelt in Babylonia, and these were repeated 
in subsequent reigns. “On the west of the Euphrates,” says Adad-nirari, 
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“ I subjugated the land of Klmtti, tho whole land of Akluirri, Phcuaicia, Tyre, 
Sidon, tho Iciiigdora of Israel (Bit-Khumvi), Edom and PhiUstia as far as 
the coasts of the Weal, Sca^ and imposed taxes and tribute upon them.” He 
makes special mention of an expedition against Mari, king of Damascus, who 
was besieged in his cai)ital and foiled to capitulate, and pay 2300 talents of 
silver, 20 talents of gold, 300 talents of bronze, 5000 talents of iron, so that tho 
loot of the Assyrian king was very considerable. These events cannot be 
acciirately fixed, clironologicully. The ohronologieal lists mention campaigns 
in 806, 805, and 797, against Arpad, Khazaz, and Mansuale in nortliern Syria. 
The war against Damascus was included in one of them, for it led to the pay- 
ment of tribute by tbo Pboinician cities and the souLbern states (Israel, Edom, 
and Phili.stia) . ['L’horo exists an inscription of this reign referring to Saminu- 
vaumt as “Lady of the Palace and its Miatresa.” There is some reason for 
conjecturing that this might have been the woman round whose name and 
undoubted prestige in so glorious a roign, clustorod the legends of Seiniro- 
ima. No previous Assyrian king ruled over so great a territory, or collected 
so niiioh tribute a.s Adad-niravi III, or, as it i.s sometimes written, Ilamman- 
nirarl III. After him came a period of dccliuo in which tlioro are no royal 
inscriptions, and of which our knowledge comes from brief notes in the 
Eponym listg.l 

Tlie next king Shalmaneser III (782-778} also went to Syria and made 
war against Damascus, 773, tlio land of Kliatarikka, 772, and the land of 
Lebanon. 

His succoaaor Asslmr-dan Til (772-764) also mad© wav against Lebanon 
in tho years 767 and 755, and against Arpad in the year 764. Tho subju- 
gatiou oC Hamath probably occurred in one oC thcao expeditions. BatUos 
are mentioned against Babylonia (in Uio district of tho Ariumoan race, TtiTa 
and tho city of Gannanat) in 777, 771, 769, unci 767, in which the city of 
ICalnoli was presumably taken. But Slialmaneser III was cliicfly concerned 
in the subjugation of the land of Urartu, the Ahirodians. lie is mentioned 
not loss than six times as taking the field against tliem (781-778, 776, 774)5 
but his efforts met with no, or at least no enduring, eucco-ss. 

In all probability the formation of a great Armenian kingdom with tbo 
oity of Van (Tliuspa of the Greeks) as the central point dates from this 
period. lia founder was Sarduris, tho son of Liiipris, who was probably 
icleutioal with the king Savduvia who was conquered in 833 by Shalmaneser. 
In two iuseriptions written in Assyrian, ho calls hiinsoU “King of the land 
of Nairi.” His Huacessors (lapuiuish, Minnas, Argustis I, Surduris II) then 
utilised the Assyrian writing for Jii.soribing tlio language of their country. 
For in the .same record they call their kingdom Biaina, whilst it is called 
Urartu by the Assyrians. Tho inscriptions of the rulers are rather numer- 
ous and written quite in the Assyrian styde. They record the buildings of 
the kings in Van itself, where a citadel was built by Argistis, sacrifices and 
gifts to IChaldi and the numerous other deities of the Armenian Pantheon, 
eaxapaig-ns and conqnestB. 

"When still co-vogout with Ispuinisb, his father, Minnas erected monu- 
raeuts ia the two high passes south of Lake Urumiyeh which record his con- 
quests, and other inscriptions also relalo liis succe.sses against the land of 
Manna and its vicinity. These battles presumably occurred in the lattor 
time of Adad-nirari Ilf, and are the continuation of his campaigns in tho 
eastern mountains. Minnas also fought against the land of Alzi, against 
the king of the oity of Milid (Melilene), and against the Klieta. An insorip- 
lioii on a wall of rock on the Arsanias below an old castle (near Palu) records 
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among others his auccessea in this direction. In the north he penetrated to 
and beyond the Araxes; one of bis inscriptions is to be found on the right 
bank of the river opposite Armavir, and two others, written by his son 
Argistis, north of Eriwau. The latter seems to have been the most powerful 
ruler of Urartu. A long inscription on the rock of the citadel of Yan 
records his successes in the land of Manna, which he seems to have subju- 
gated, and also in tlm west, against Melitene, the land of IChatti (Klieta), etc. 

Repeated victories over the Assyrians are mentioned, which were evi- 
dently won against Shalmaneser III and Asshurdan III, or their generals. 
Sarduria II, the son of Argistis, was also very successful in both districts. 
For it appeal's frani his iusci-iptions, confirmed by later events, tfnit Moli- 
tene, Kumraukli, Gurgum, and other princedoms on the Amanus, became 
feudal states of the kingdom of Urartu, which included the whole Armenian 
plateau from the sources of the Euphrates and Araxes across Lake Uriimi- 
yeb. How Sarduris II succumbed to the Assyrian will be shown later, 

The reign of Assliur-dan HI seems to have been innch more peaceful than 
the preceding ones, for the short chronicle of this period repeatedly records 
that the king remained “ in the Ismd,” and therefore undertook no campaign. 

The successes of Argistis were of great importance. Insurrections also 
brolcQ out in the interior in the years 763 to 768, first in the city of Asshur, 
then in Arrapaohitis (AvpakhaA, a city situated in the vicinity of the Upper 
Zab, east of Nineveh, and finally in Gnzanii, in the Klmbur country. After 
its subjugation, Assbur-daii, as already related, repaired twice more to Syria 
(756 and 754), but it was not possible with the increasing extension of the 
Armenian power in this direction to retain supremacy over the smaller 
states of Syi'ia. 

The next reign, that of Asshur-nirari II (764-745) was still less event- 
ful, He took the field only in the years 749 and 748 against the mountain- 
ous country of Namri, in the southeast [and in 764 against Arpad]. 
Otherwise, he remained “in the land.” In the last year of his reign the 
chrouiole mentions an insurrection in Calah. The fact doubtless was that 
in the spring of the following year (746) tJie throne was ascended by a 
usurper who called himself after the first of the great Assyrian conq^uerors, 
Tighithpileser. 

TJie overthrown dynasty, which went back to Ishme-dagaii and Shamshi- 
Adad and the ancient Bel-kap-kapii, had lield the throne in uninterrupted 
succession for more than a thousand years.c 

TIGLATHPILESER 111 (746-727 B.O.) 

The eminent Dutch historian Tide calls the new monarch Tiglathpileser II, 
but a recently discovered inscription of Adad-nirari II speaks of his grand- 
father, Tiglathpileser, and so the latter, of whom nothing is known beyond 
his name, is now denoted the second ruler of his name. Therefore the subject 
of the preseiit chapter is hero called Tiglathpileser III. 

Tiglathpileser III mounted the throne of Assyria on the 13tli Airu (about 
April) of the year 745 B.o., and resided, says Tiele, during the greater part of 
his reign at Calah and Nineveh, where he built palaces. He was without 
any doubt an Assyrian, and not a Chaldean, as has been supposed. Whether 
he was the rightful heir, or whether he was even of royal blood, remains 
undecided. His real name was Piilu (Pul, Poros), and there is reason to 
suppose that he was either a military commander ur a younger sou of the 
king, who took advantage of the confusion during the last years of the reign 
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of Assliurnirai’i II to put the crown ou Ilia own liead. lie assumed the name 
of the great conqueror, Tiglathpileser. 

He may have employed the first months of his reign in restoring quiet in 
the cov\ntry and estahlisliing himself securely on the throne. It is only in 
Septeinbor of the year 746 (month Tasrit) that he marclies into the field 
and turns hia nrma against Ihabylonia. Nabonassar (Nabu-nasir) had ruled 
at Babylon since 747, hut notliing else ia known of him, though he seems to 
have been the founder of a new method of reckoning time. Tiglathpileser’s 
first campaign was not, however, directed against him, at least not iimne- 
cUately ; Ills first object was to destroy tlio Arawucans’ tiud ClialdeanB’ ever- 
increasing power in that country. After ho had won possession of the city 
of Sippar, whicii lay between the Tigris and the Euphrates, and perhaps oven 
of Nippur also, and liad conquered Dur-KiirigalyAi, togetlier with some other 
less ijiiporlaut strongholds of Kai'dunyasli, as far as the Uiofi, lie siibdnod 
the nomadic AraratBans east of the Tigris, reorganised the govermnont of 
the conquered territory, dividing it into four provinces, over which Assyritiu 
governors wero placed, iounded two cities [Kar-Asshur was ono and probably 
Uur-Tukulbi-apal-oslnirra the other] as administrative centres to preserve 
the allegiauoo of the now lomtovy, and jiJeoplod the now sottloincMils witli the 
prisoners of war. The priesthood of Babylon, Borsippa, and ICutha brought 
gifts from the temples of tlieir gods into the king’s headquarters, and tlnis 
averted the danger which threatened their towjis also. For the time 
Tiglatlipilesor contented liimsolf with the ..ucoesses gained. It was not 
at present his intention to subdue all Babylonia, or perhaps he was not 
yet strong enough to do so. Aiipareiitly all he (le.sired was to seouro the 
southern frontlora of Assyria against the invasions of the Aramieans mid 
Ohaldeaua, who wore becoming more and more audacious, before he ventured 
farther afield. 

The aeonvity of tho easLorn border was of scarcely less importance. In 
the year 744 he marolied against the over turbulent Namri which lay in this 
direction ; here, too, he compelled all to bow to bis victorious anus, even 
penetrated the weatovn portion of the future Media, and oxaetod tribute 
from all the Median princes as far Jis the eastern mountains of Bikmi. Me 
did not proceed in person to further coiiquosts, but entrusted the pnnislnnoiit 
of those Medians who dwelt farther east to his general, Asshur-daninaiii, 
who returned victorious, bringing with him rich booty, ospcoially in horses. 
Hovvever, this country was not incorporated in the empire. 

His bund was now free for tho re-eatablishiuGiit of the weakened power 
of Assyria in the west. But ono of his moat powerful onomios wlio had, poi’- 
hai^s, already stirred up Namri to resistance, namely Sardnns II of Urartu, 
or Clialdia, sought to prevent this. AVhoii Tiglatlipilesor had reached 
Arpnd in Syria, ho foimd his flank, and when he would have marched still 
farther, his rear, tbreatenetl by a. considerahle array at whoso head was 
Sardiiris, and wliioh besides tlie latter’s troops consisted of those of tho 
northern Hittite states of Melid, Gurgum, Kummukh, and Agusi. TJio 
defeat of the allies was complete. Sarduris had to abandon his camp and 
seek refuge in flight. About sevonty-three thousand prisoners foil into the 
Assyrians’ hands. 

Tho three following yeans were not fortunate. When Tiglathpileser 
marched against Kummulch ho does not appear to have left an adequaie gar- 
rison behind liim in Arpad, for in the year 742 the town, and with it the 
key of the west country, w'a.s in tho iiower of hia enemies, and he found him- 
aelf obliged to besiege it for three years. Not till the year 740 did ho take 
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it, and tliitlier caino Kuslitaslipi of Kiiminukh, Reziii of Damascus, Hiram of 
lyre, Unakki of Quo, Pisiris of Carchemish, and Taikhulara of Gurgum, to 
offer him rich presents. One of the HitUlo princes, Tataiimui of Uiiqi, a 
district between the Oronte.s and the Afrm, refused hia submission. His 
capital, Kinalia, "was talcon for the second time and the whole country placed 
under an Assyrian governor. In the year 739 Tiglallipileser continued his 
conquest north-east of Arpad, devastated Kilklii, a district belonging to 
Nairi, and conquered UUnba, where he founded an Assyrian capital imder 
tlie iiiimo of Asshnriqislm. But it wa.s long before the land of tlie IGiatti 
(Syria) wa.s pacified. Between 740 and 738 no less tlian nineteen districts 
belonging to the Syrian kingdom of Hamath, and some otlier adjacent dis- 
tricts, broke away from Assyria, and from some mutilated parts of the 
iiiscription.s it is believed we may conclude tlmt they asked for liolp from 
Azariah [LJzziah], the warlike king of Judah. At all events, the latter nt 
that time ventured to defy the power of Assyria, and Tiglathpileser con- 
iieeted this hostile attitude witli tlie rising of tlio peoxile of Hamath. About 
738 Azariah was defeated and the country of Hamath added to Assyria. 
Tlien the king had rocourso to hi.s favourite means for the suppression of the 
sentiment of nationality — namely, the transplantation of prisoners of war 
in the most exten.slve msliioii. Wliihst all princes of any consideration and 
oven an Arabian queen now offered tlie conqueror their submission and 
presont.s, ho received the joyful tiding.s of important successes won by his 
generals on the other frontiers of the empire. The eastern Arammans had 
shaken off the Assyrian yolce and advanced to the Zab, but were duven 
liack, though with some difficulty. At the same time the governor of Lnl- 
luino was harassing tlie Babylonians, whilst the governor of Naivi hold in 
check the populations on tlio northern fi*oulier. Booty and prisoners were 
sent to the king in the land of the Khatti. 

The three following years (737-736) he was occupied with expeditions 
ill the east and north-east. Some districts of Media were then under the 
Babylonian rule, and now passed to that of the Assyrians. But the most 
important event of tliis year was the march to Turushpa, the capital of 
Urartu [Ohaldia], the residence of Sarduris, on tlie Lake of Van. No 
Assyrian conqueror had peiiotmted so far as this, nor did Tiglathpileser 
succeed in taking the town in which Sarduris had fortified himself after hia 
first defeat ; but the power of this dangerous rival was broken for a long time. 

Tiglathpileser now determined to bring the west under his yoke, and did 
not rest until he had brought all the Hittite and Semitic countries to the 
coast of the Alediterranean and the frontiers of Egypt, except some Arabian 
districts, under his sway. This look him three years, from 734-732. The 
immediate inducement to tliis expedition was probably tliat Aliaz of Judah, 
threatened by Rezin of Damascus and Pekah of Israel, called in the aid of 
Assyria. Moreover, the last two liad probably paid no tribute, and, generally 
speaking, Assyria needed little persuasion to fish in troubled waters. The 
first attack was directed against Rezin. Beaten in the open field, he was 
compelled to retreat to his capital. Here Tiglathpileser shut him in “ like a 
bird ill its cage”; lie conquered all the towns round about, including the 
important city of Sam’ala, and mnrolicd ou, after having destroyed, according 
to his wont, all crops around Damascus, and thus increased the difficulty of 
transporting the means of existence. He marched into Israel (Bit-Ifhumri), 
wasting whole districts, some of which ho added to bis empire, — for the 
present, however, leaving the capital undisturbed. The immediate goal was 
now tlio Philistine Gaza, whose Idng, Hanno (Khanunu), probably trusting 
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in Damascus and Israel, had at firet renounced liis allegiance, but now on the 
approach of the Assyrian army fled to Egypt. 'The town was taken, and a 
rich booty fell into the hands of the victors, Askalon, wliose prince Mitinti 
had made an attempt at rebellion, wag punished — though probably not till 
later — and Rukipti, Mitiiiti’s son, raised to the throne. Sliainshi, “the 
queen of Arabia in the land of Sheba,” also offered resistance, but was like- 
wise utterly defeated and with difficulty escaped with bare life. Her 
country, which is certainly not to be confounded with the Sheba of the 
South, beoaniQ an Assyrian proviiioe. Otlier Arab tribes submitted volun- 
tarily, and amongst tlrem the well-known Tema; and Tiglathpilesor appointed 
the powerful tribe of the Idibi'il, as being nearest to Egypt, to be wardens of 
the marches at the gates of that still mighty empire. Now came the turn of 
Samaria, the only city of Israel which, the conqueror had not yet reduced. 
Ha appear.?, indeed, to have visited it, but not to have besieged and taken 
it, yet he raised Hoshea, who bad meantime slain Pekah, to the throne, 
or confirmed him in its possession. It was longer beforo Damascus fell. 
It continued to hold out for two years moro. Tiiat it was then taken is 
probable. 

Of all the kingdoms of the West there now remained only Tyro and Tabal, 
which latter lay muoli fartlior north. Xlie king did not go iu person against 
either of these towns, but he sent Rabsluilcch, who subdued them and changed 
the goverumeut iu Tabal, while on Tyre he imposed a tax of not less than 
one Iiuiidred and fifty talents [about <£60,000, or $300,000]. Whether this 
took place now or later, cannot bo said with certainty. 

Victorious over all rebellious subjects in his colossal empire, and dreaded 
by all his neighbours, Tiglathpiloser now felt bimsolf strong enough to make 
a direct attack on the Auamojaus and Chaldeans of Babylonia, and to conquer 
the holy city itself. In the year 731 lie ventured and accomplishocl this act 
of during. In Babylonia itself no one seems to have resisted him, and the 
population seem rather to have received him as a deliverer. Ho entered 
Sippar, Nippur, Babylon, Borsippa, Kutha, Kish, Dilbat, and Erech, each in 
their turn, and received the protection of the great gods, by offering them 
sacrifices. Then he fell on tlie Aramnic-Chaldean tribe of Pekud (Pekod), 
subdued it as far as the frontiers of Elam, continued his victorions march 
through the Chaldean states of Bit-Silani and Bit-Sha’alli, which soon 
succumbed to his arras. Nabu-nshabshi, the king of the former slate, was 
iuipaled before the gate of his capital, Sarrabaiii, and the town levelled with 
the ground ; Zakiru of Sha’alli was sent to Assyria in chains, and the capital, 
which still offered resistance, was starved into surrender. Bib-Amukkani, 
whose king, TJkinzer (Chinziros), who appears to have been at that time the 
leading chief of the Chaldeans, and consequently regarded as king of 
Babylon, was not so easily overcome. It is true that the whole country 
was ravaged and the king shut up in bis capital of Snpia; that a sortie of the 
garrison miscarried j that in fear of the ovorwhelraiug strongili of Assyria, 
Balasa of Bit-Dakkuri, Nadin of Larak (Bit-Shala), and even Marduk- 
bal-iddin [Mevodoch-baladan] of Bit-Yakiu on tho seacoasb, the man who 
was later to become so terrible an enemy to Assyria, came here to offer 
their costly gifts and their submission; biitSapia was not taken and Ukinzer 
not conquered, so that nominally ho shared the rule over Babylon for yet 
another year. Still, from this time forward it was not without reason that 
Tiglathpileser styled himself king or overlord of Babylon, king of Sumer and 
Accad ; he might boast that he ruled from the Persian G-ulf to the far East, 
over the coasts of the Mediterranean as far as Egypt, and that he had 
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extended his kingdom farther than any of hia predecessors. He reigned for 
tliree years more, for the most part in peace, as far as we know. Of hia 
Inefc two years it is rejKirfcecl that 1t0 clasped the hands of Bal; that is, that 
he received the highest religioue eonsecration as king of Babylon. In tlie 
year 727 Shalmaneser IV aucceetleci him on tlie throne. Tlie latter only 
ruled for five years, and of hia short reigii little is known. 

SHALMANISSKR IV 

In the list of the Babylonian kings for these five years, there stands, not 
his name, hut that of Ulule, who was neither, as lias been believed hitherto, 
an independent prince nor a viceroy appointed by Shalmaneser, but none 
other tliaii Shalmaneser himself, who also probably resided at Babylon, 
Perhaps his expedition against Phceiiicia and Israd falls ns early as the 
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year of his accession. Tho occasion of the war against Tyre, whose king, 
luiulfous, at that time stood at the head of tlie Phcenidaii towns, is said 
to have been an expedition midertakeii by tho latter again-st the Khittim of 
Cyprus. It is more probable that the Tyrian king, like Hoslica of Israel, 
had taken advantage of U’lglathpileser’s death to reiionnce his allegiance to 
Assyria. Slialinaiieser again subdued Iloshoa and I'aised tribute from him. 
At the same time ho sent into Pheenicia a part of liis army, which devastated 
the whole country, and once more made it tributary. After tins tho whole 
empire seems to have quieted down, for the following year (726) wn.s a year 
of jDcace. But the calm was not of long duration. Scarcely liad tlie Assyr- 
ian troops marohed away, when Hoslica turned to the Egyptian king, m the 
hope that with his aid he might free himself from the yoke of Assyria, and 
from thenceforward once more refused the tribute. 

We have here probably a great ooiiapiraoy, in which Elulieus was also 
concerned, for Shalmaneser now marched against both kings. He took 
Hoshea prisoner, evidently after a struggle, wasted the whole land of Israel, 
but at Samaria, whoso population may very likely have incited the king to 
revolt, he encountered an obstinate resistance. Meantime the wliole i lioi- 
nician mainland, eiLlicr from fear or under pressure from the supenox torce 
of Assyria, hastened to desert from Elulaius and to submit to ShalmnneKer. 
The Tyrian king found himself under the necessity of retreating to his 
fortress on the island of Tyre, where ho was at once besieged, it was only 
under Shalmaneser’s successor that Samaria was taken after a three years 
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siege, and T'yrc after oiio of five years. We cauiiol but experience a feeling 
of respect for tliese two cilics, ‘whicli ventured unaided — for the help from 
Egypt failed, as usual, to a 2 )pcar — to defy the gigantic power of Assyria. 

[It is l)y ]ro means uiidisijuied that Slialnianoaer marched against both 
Elula3us and Iloshca, ns Professoi’ Tiele states. Some of tlie historian.s 
believe that no action was taken against the king of Tyre, and that since 
there are no allusions to tiro live ycaus’ siege in any of the inscriptions, 
Josepliiis, the sole authority, made a mistake in attributing to Shahnaneser 
an attack on Tyre that was really made by Soimacherili.] 

The Kcan(,y records of Shahminosev’s reign hear witness to inaterial pros- 
perity. T’hat lie avus, as has Ixsen thought, a feeble rnlev, imiler avIiosb 
adininistration the onijiiro declined, entirely improved. His early death 
2 )revented him from acquiring the same glory as his predecessor, and if, 
hmritiiWatbly aiter U’lft WiVpvfa MiaV.wd 'fStaviJta’ids 

of rehelliou in overy direction, this .si^eaks lutlior for tliaii against the influ- 
ence of Ins porsoiuihty.e 


CHAPTER IV. POUR GENERATIONS OF ASSYRIAN 
GREATNESS (722-626 b.c.) 

Afteh the death of Slialmanosor IV, the throne of Assyria was taken by 
a man of cloublful antecedents, who became the founder of a very powerful 
dynasty. _ This king, like some previous usuipers, adopted a name famous 
in Assyrian history. He became known to the world as Sargon 11, and 
Rogers says lie was not of royal blood ; Tide, liowover, from wliom we shall 
quote, thinks differently. « 

In the year 722 n.o. Sargon bewimo king in Asshur. He was an As- 
syrian of royal blood, who seems, however, to have belonged to another 
branch than that of tlie dynasty which liad ruled before TiglaLhpileser III, 
nor does he appear to have been closely related to the latter and hia succes- 
sor. He boasts that ho restored to th*o ancient seal of government, the city 
of Asshur, her longusur|)cd riglits, niuUo IGiarran, the object of Ins especial 
favour, lier former liberties, which Imd also long been curtailed. Evidently, 
therefore, he appeared to a certain extent in the character of an innovator, 
or rather ns tlie restorer of tlie ancient order. 

Samaria fell shortly after his accession, and a i)art of its inliabitanta were 
led away into banishment, to bo replaced later on by others. Whether or 
no Sargon was present in penson i.s not clear, but it is certain that he could 
not long devote Ins attention to the western portion of the empire. Scarcely 
was Shalmaneser IV dead before the Chaldejins revenged themselves for the 
liumiliation they had suffored at the hands of Tiglathpileser. Marduk-bal- 
iddin [Merodacli-baladan] of Bit-Yaldii, at that time the most powerful 
amongst them, since through his timely subrafesion to the Assyrians his 
country had beeii preserved from tlie miseries of war, had made himself raas- 
ier of the city of Babylon, and now ruled as king over the whole Babylonian 
country. Sargon marched south, perliaps in the hope of recovering what was 
lost. But ill this lie was unsuccessful. He did not venture to attack Babylon 
itself, but turned his arms against an Aramaean tribe, the Tu’inuii, who had 
surrendered their chief to the Chaldean king. The tribe was subjugated and 
CfU’riod to Syria. Sargon now pressed on as far as the town of Dur-ilu in 
whose suburb he sustained with Babylon’s ally, the Elamite king Kluim- 
banigash, a hotly contested fight, from which he asserts that he came off 
victor. This campaign, however, yielded no further advantages. Elam re- 
tained its independence and Merodach-baladan possession of Babylon. An 
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indirect ronuH ^vas tliat tlie South had learned to Icnovv Sargon aa a iiiiliLary 
cominaucler, and, for the future, good care was taken not to molest him. 

The danger threatened from tinother quarter. Syria was i\p in arms. 
At the head of the using was Plamath, wliere a man of mean origin, Ya* 
ubidi or H-ubicU, Jiad seized tlie government. Arpad, Simirra, Damascus, and 
Samaria folloivod liia example. Ho found a support in ITanno (Khanimu) 
of Gazii, wlio had resumed his throne, and oven in SliahaViho Etlhopiao 
king of Egypt, whom Hoshea’s unhappy fate does not seem to have fright- 
ened from endeavouring to measure hia slrenglU with the imperial might of 
Assyria. Even before the allies could unite tlioir forces, Sargon, who prob- 
ably received early intelligence of what was going on in the coiintrios of the 
Mediterranean coast, encamped before Qarqar, wliero Ya-ubidi had fixed his 
headquartera, stormed and burnt the city, laid tlio ringleader flayed alive and 
his principal adherents put to death, increased his host with throe hundred 
warriors who fought in ohariota, andaixhuiulredlioraameiifrom luuougstthe 
conquered, and tlion marclied south against tlie allied armies of Haniio and 
Shahak. At Raphia on the Egyptian frontier was fought tlio decisive battle, 
whicli turned out a brilliant victory for the Assyrians, Hanno was taken 
and earned off to Assyria with nine thousand of his subjects, and Shabak 
owed hia safety only to hia precipitate flight in which ho was accompanied 
only by his chief herdsman. Hozolciah sconis to liave thought it wise not to 
defy the viotor ; perliaps ho oven sent Sargon a present. Tyro also must 
have been pacified in tliis year (720). 

hleantiino the other enemies of the empire wore not yet oowod. The 
whole north, north-east and north-west, longed impatiently to shake off the 
Asayviau yoke. In tins they were su\)portod by Mitatti of Zikirtii, Rusas of 
Urartu and Mita of Mmsklie, who had secretly formed a league over which 
Sargon was to triumph only after a long and fierce sti’ugglo. In tlie year 
7i9 hlitatti contrived to persuade some towns of the loyal Iranzu of hlan to 
revolt, whilst llusaa brought several other towns under his away. Sargon 
proceeded agaiuab them with so much energy that the instigators Lhemselvea 
lielcl cautiously aloof, while they behold tlieir country lalcf waste and most 
of its inhabitants carried into tlie west, especially to Damascus, In the year 
718 unrest revealed itself in Tabal, where ICiakki, prince of Sinukhtn, refused 
to pay his tribute. Bui he, too, was soon led away captive to Assyria, to- 
geUier with seven thousand of his subjects, and Matti of Atun, a faithful 
vassal, was invested with ICiakki’a province. In the year 717 Sargon had to 
suppress a dangerous rising. Pisiiis, tlie Hittite prince of Oarchemisli, 
wliich was one of tlie keys of the West, attempted, with the support of Mita 
of Muskhe, to make himself indeiDendent. But his city was taken, the 
majority of liis subjects carried off, and an erjormous booty stored in 
Assiuirnazirpal’s ipahvco at Calah, which Sargon hud restored for himself. 

These disturbances were nothing compared with the war which now, in 
the year 716, broke out against Sargon and lasted several years. Rusas of 
Urartu liud persuaded the chief men of the A 8 S 3 n'ian provinces of Karalla 
and Man to secede, in which he was supiiorted by ZikirLu and by the moun- 
tain region of Unuldish, which was governed by a certain Bagdatti. It 
appears that the vebelhou had spread all over the eastern frontier, and the 
princes of western Media also took arms. Sargon boldly attacked his ene- 
mies. Ho began with the country of Man, whioli lay nearest, soon got 
Bagdatti into his power, and had him flayed. The chief men of Man raised 

P The word is Sib’o, who is possibly Sowo or So, but many scholars diffor as to hia identity. 
Sco Winnkler.'i Goodspoedie ami limlgo./] 
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Ullusimu, t]ie brother of Aza, whom Bagdatti had miiidered, to the throne 
and compelled him to loin Rusas’a party, to which the princes of the Nairi 
states, Karalla and Allabra, whose names, Asshurli and Itti, denote them as 
Assyrian deserters, also went over. But scarcely had Sargon set oat against 
them before Ullusniiu and his nobles found themselves obliged to offer their 
Biibmissioii. Sargon confirmed the foimer in his kingdom, and compelled his 
two allies with other petty chiefs to return to their allegiance. The terri- 
tory of the city of Kisheshim was ruled by a governor, Bel-shar-usur, 
probably a Babylonian. Saigon gave it the name of Kar-Nergal and made 
it into an Assyrian province. A like fate befell tlie west Median town 
of Kharkhav, ^7hiGh had expelled its sovereign, ICibaba, and solicited sup- 
]]ort from Dalta of Ellipi; lienccforth it was called Kar-Sharruldn [City 
of Sargon]. On this the governors of other Median towns made their 
submission. 

But after tliese isolated successes it was still long before the eastern 
states were quieted. In the following year (715) Rusas wrested twenty-two 
towns from Ullusimu, and a certain Daiukku, who is called viceregent of 
Man, was involved in the affMr. Kliubuslikia, a state of Nairi, and the 
neighbouring districts, became refractory, and the territory of Kar-Sharru- 
Idn, incorporated only the year before, again seceded. At the same time in 
the west Mila of Muslche made an invasion into the Assyrian distriot of 
Quo [in oasteni Cilioia] with considerable success. Nevertlieless, Sargon 
succeeded in maintaining the uiipor hand at all points. He reconquered 
Kar-Sharrukiu, fortified it more strongly than before, and received the 
homage of the governors of twenty-two Median cities. His general in the 
ivesb was not content with reconquering the towns taken by Mitn, but even 
pressed southward as far us the Arabian Desert, and transferred the kibes 
subdued there to Samaria. 

Secure of the west, Sargon now felt in a condition to strike at the real 
authors of all the trouble in the east. After Man and some Median districts 
had paid their tributes, the next thing was to proceed against Mitatti of 
2ikirtu. So complete ivas tho ovortJirow of this prince fliat, after the burn- 
ing of his capital, Parda, and tho desolation of his country, he with his 
whole people sought another home. It was a luvrdor tEisk to subdue 
Ru.sas, the soul of tho confederacy. But tins, too, was accompliahed 
by the warlike king. Rusas was defeated ninong his liigli liilla. His 
whole royal house, amounting to sonio 250 persons, fell with his horsemen 
into tho victor’s hands, and ho liimself only escaped with much difficulty 
and liid in the mountains. Busas still built hoiies on one of his allies ; if he 
would make a stand all was not yet lost. This was Urzana of Miizazir, a 
former vassal of Asshur, who had, however, joined Rusas as tho chief of a 
kindred tribe. In his mountain country, protected by its natural strength 
and almost impenetrable, he believed himself entirely safe. But the daunt- 
less spirit of the ancient Assyrian warriors was not extinct in Sargon. lie 
piously commended himself to the protection of the gods, assembled a care- 
fully selected body of troops, and ventmed with them on the almost im230ssible 
enterprise. When Urzana understood that the valiant hero was actually 
apjoroacliing with his veterans, he fled, according to the praiseworthy custom 
of Asiatic despots, with all speed into the higher mountains, leaving his 
cajntiil and his own family to tho mercy of tlie enemy. Muzazir’s fate was 
now soon decided ; with a large number of prisoners, and an extraordinarily 
rich booty, including the two great gods of tlie country, Saigon returned to 
his oivii country. This was Ihe deatli-blow for Rusas. The whole structure 
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80 laboriously prepared lay in rniiis, and filled witli despair lie loll upon liis 
sword. 

When Savgon had tlius secured his empire against the danger threatening 
from the liall'-savage barbarians of the north, lie re-establislied order in tliu 
iiortliwesit and ivest. Next he turned, not against the cliief author of tlio 
trouble, Mita of Miisldio himself, but against Tabul, which lay not far and 
somewhat to the south of Muskhe. Ainbaris of Tabal, to whom previously, 
while his father Khiille was still alive, Sargou had amongst other tokens of 
favour given one of his daughters to wife, and wlioso kingdom lio had increased 
by the grant of Cilicia, had been iingratefnl enough to join witli Rasas and 
Mita. In the year 713 Snrgon punished him as he had deserved, and made 
his Gountry into an Assyrian proYiuoG. The same thing happened to Kluuii- 
maii and j\lelid in the following yoju*. Sargon peopled the country with for- 
eign prisoners of war, and endeavoured by the erection of toJi fortresses to 
secure it against TJrarbu and ‘Muskhe. Continuing its southward march, Iho 
Assyrian army remained for a time in tUo region of the Amauutt, and then, 
ill the year 711, attacked Giirgmn in the neighbourhood of Kumiuukli, whicli 
became an Assyrian provinco. 

It is very doubtful whothor Sargon took a personal shiiro in these oxpodi- 
tiona. It was during just these years that he was oceiipiod with the eon- 
Htruotion of his now lesideneo of Dnr-ShaiTukin. It is certain that the 
dovastatioii of Aaliclotl, wliicli concluded the campaign of 711, was ef- 
I'eotod not under the king’s suiierinteiuloiicc, but under tliat of the king, 
Akhimiti, whom Sargon had installed there, but who had been expollod, and 
Yamau, a man of mean origin, rai.sod to the throne by the people. On the 
approach of the Assyrian army this hero Hod to Egypt, l)iit the king of 
hfeliikhkha (Rgypt)i fearing the vengcunco of Assyria, sent liiin Iniok loaded 
with iron bauds. The population of A.shdod was also uiirned away anil re- 
placed by other tribes. Fortified by those Iriuinphs, Sargon could now 
collect his forces in order to undertake a war which sliould set the crown 
to all his aoliieveinents. This was the conquest of Babylon, which had lioou 
for the last twelve years ui the possession of the Clialdean king, Meroclacli- 
balodau. 

Two years were required for this undertaking, in which Sargon proceeded 
with great caution. Mcrodach-baladan was ready for the attack. lie had 
not neglected to iiuiko the necessary dispositions and to strengthen his for- 
tresses. In, one of them, Dur-Atkhava, which was probably the nearest to 
Assyria, and whose defen.yive works ho Iiud caused to lie raised, lie liad con- 
centrated ilio whole military power of tlio Araimeuu trilio of Gainbiili, aiul 
liad sent to their assistance a portion of his own choicest tvoopH, kIx hundred 
horsemen and four thousand foot. Sargou divcoted himself against this for- 
tress, and whilst ho was besieging it, it i.s probable that another (UvisLon of 
his army won .several successes in the cast, where it had to Iteop tlio lOlumite 
king, Shutur-nakhuiidi, oeciipieil, and provciit liiiu from joining liiindH with 
hia ally. Dur-Alkhara fell; more than eighteen thousand in-isonors and a 
great booty became the spoil of Uie conqueror, iiud the rest of the defoudeiH 
imstily took to flight. Tlie Assyrian king niado the town liis headquiirtcra 5 
lie sub.sequently gave it tlio name of Dur-Nabu, and placed it uniior an Assyr- 
ian governor. The Kliamarani tribe which dwelt on tlio banks of iho Euphra- 
tes, in their terror at the approach of hia army, had already taken refuge in 
the town of Sippar. At the news of the surrender of Diir-Aikhara, and Llie 
defeat of the Gambuli, the Arani®aii tribes of liubu, Kliiiidaru, Yatburu, and 
Piiqiidii, who dwelt cast of the Tigris, and relied on the prolecUon of Baby- 
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Ion and Elam, wilhdrow behind the river Ukni. The Assyriiins threw a 
bridge across the Umlias, a river to the nortli of Elam, and took several 
strongholds tliero, whereupon some cliiols of the Arania3an8 did liomage to the 
king at Dur-Atkhara. Tliey were assigned to the new government of 
Gambuli. The roniaiiidor wore attacked and defeated in the territory of the 
Ukni, so Unit of them also many unbmitied, and were made subject to Gam- 
buli. Now the army of Assyria operating cast of the Tigris attacked Elam 
from Yatburn, subdued all tlio surrounding country, the seven pTiiicipEiUtiea 
of Yatburu, with which two fortresses conquered from Elam were incorpo- 
rated, and a part of the Ehimile territory ilsolf. It compelled the forces of 
the land of Hash, wliioh belonged to Elam, to retire to a fortress, and the 
Elamito king to seek mfugo in the high mountains of his country. Secured 
against any surprise from this quarter, Sargoii himself witli the main body 
now crossed the Euphrates into the Ohaldaic-Babylonian state of Bib-Dak- 
kuri, whoso capital, Diir-Ladinnn, hoiicufortli became Ids headquarters. 

There was now no room for Mcrodacli-baladaii in Babylon, Tlireatenod 
on three sidc.s, and in danger of being cut off by Sargou from liis own prin- 
cipality, ho and his Iroojjs loft tlie city during the night and directed their 
stops to Iho IClamile part of Yatburu, whence tlioy might advance against the 
enemy in oo-oporat,ion with ShuUir-iiakhimdi. But, although ho offered the 
latter tlio most oostly prowmU, tho Elamito had not yet forgotten the lesson 
ho had roeeivud. ITo doolinod to exjioso himself to new defeats, and so, per- 
liaps, lose both laud and people. Meroduch-baludan left Yatburu, having 
gamed nothing, and colloctod his army in astiunghold of liis own country, 
called [qhi-Bol. 

Meantime, at Dur-Ladiunn, iu Bil-l)akkuri, not only did Sargon receive 
iho submission of tho inhal)ilaul.s and tho neighbouring Bit-Aimikkani, bub 
ilie authorities of Babylon also civmo iu Bolcmn embassy, bringing an invita- 
tion to enter tlie holy city, with wliieh ho iminedialely conqdicd. At the 
groat festival of tho lord of tho gods in tlio month of ShahaL (January) ho 
was i^ormittod “ to clasp tho hands” of ibat groat liol-Mardulc and Niibu, 
tlio king of the univorso. 

But still tho south of Babylonia was not yet subjugated, for there Mero- 
dacli-baladan was sLill in arms. Ho eollocted all liis forces in tho immediate 
noiglibonrhood of his capital, and at the flunio time, for fear of treachery, led 
thitlioi' the population of tlio iinciunl eitiea of Ur, Laj'sa, ICishik, eto. Strong 
defonoes wore set up and special canals dug, behind which ho entroiiched Inni- 
solf witli liis allioH. But the groat king did not shrink boforo all those obstU' 
clos. Scarcely was tlio campaign of tho year 709 begun, before ho marched 
south, distributed his troops along the enomy’s whole lino of dcfonco, and 
inflicied on the hitter so terrible a defeat that the trendies appeared as though 
full of blood, and tho Suti, who liad marched from Bit-Yalcin to the rescue, 
did not venture an attack, hut hiiiTiodly rotruatod. Then Sargon foil on tho 
auxiliaries and slauglitorod them like sheep. Terror now seized on the 
Chaldeans’ main army j Morodacli-baladan loft his camp with all speed and 
retreated to his city. But it, too, was soon taken after a sliorb siege, 
and with this tlio power of Morodneh-baladan was broken. It is uncertain 
whether ho him.self fell into his ononiy’s Imiulfl or saved Innibelf by lllghtj 
but iirobably tlie lattor was tho oaso, for immediaioly after Sargon’s death 
ho is again in a position to take action, at least if tho Morodach-baladan, 
wlio then rovoUod against Sominohorib, is the same who was conquered by 
Sargon and his son. But for tho time Babylonia was freed from tho Ara- 
maio-Clialdoan domination, and breathed again. Sargon restored the anoieni; 
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rights of the natives which the oppressors had curtailed in favour of the for- 
eignera. To the towns of southern Babylonia lie gave back their stolen gods ; 
lie everywhere showed himself extremely liberal to tlie temples and the 
ancient religion of the ooimtry. In all mrcofcions he appeared ns deliverer, 
avenger of the insulted gods, restorer of the ancestral religion, protector of 
the priests and of all the natives of tlie country. His triumph did not sig- 
nalise tlie commencement of foreign rule, but, on the contrary, it was he who 
put an end to it. 

Sargon’s rejoioings over hia victory were still furtlier increased by the 
embaasiea and reports which he received one after the other. Uperi, the 
king of the island of Dihmni, in the Persian Sea, did homage to him while ho 
was still at IMt-Yakin, and gave costly pre.senls. When he luid marched from 
southern Babylonia to consolidate his doniiiiioii in tlie conquered conutrios, 
still more welcome tidings reached him at Xrma’i. Even his great oiiomy in 
the northwest, Mita of Muskhe, who had stood with Rusas at the head of the 
oonfederaoy against Asshiir, but who had been overcome by tho governor 
of Que, now sent ambassadors to Savgon with presents and protestations of 
liomage and devotion. When, finally, the king had again returned to Baby- 
lon, there came envoys from seven districts of Cyprus, “ whose names had 
never been Icuowu to tho kings, his fathers, since tho rule of tho god Sin,’' 
and who offered liim valuable gifts and kissed his feet. Thus tho empire oi 
tho mighty oonquoror &ti*etohcd from tho island of Dilmun, in the Persian 
Gulf, to the Isle of Cyprus, in the Hoditorrauean. 

Sai}?oii returned to Calah in tho beginning of 708, Ids foni’toGiith year as 
king or Aesyrifti and third as king of Babylon, aCter spending some time iu the 
latter city. Whilst he v/na at Oaloli, resting on Iiis laurels — lie did not again, 
liimsolf, take the field — and from tlieuco prosecuting the construction of his 
new residence of Dur-Sharrukin, not far h*om Nineveh, his armies liad still 
to conduct two wavs, one in the year 708, tho other, porliaps, in tlie saiue, but 
probably in tlio following year. Urartu liad to n certain extent reoovered 
from the blows it had suftored in tho defeats and death of its king, liusas; 
and tho new lung, Argistis, began to grow restless, and persuaded Prince 
Mutallu of Kinmnukh to Ji revolt against tlic Assyrian domination. Sargon 
sent a high] official with a powerful army and full royal authority, who put 
Mutallu topflight, taking the capital of the jirovince, and so restoring tho 
Assyrian dominion. The iich booty was scut to Calah to tlio Idng, and tlie 
latter placed a very strong garrison at tlio disposal of tho now viceroy, to 
prevent any further attempts at risings, and at tho saniQ time to constitute a 
defence against Argistis. But it was onco more apparent tlmfc tho Assyrian 
Empire, as a purely miltary power, rested on a tottering foundation, and 
could only bo sustained by continued wars and victories. 

The other war was that for tho succession in Ellipi to tho north of Elam. 
There, after tho death of Dalta, who after some resistance had bccoino a loyal 
vassal of Assyria, a dispute over the iuhentauce broke out botwoeu hia two 
sons, Nibe and Ishpabara. The first applied for help to Slmtur-nankhuiKli 
of Elam 5 tho second to Sargon. The latter sent aeveii of Iris oommiuidera, 
who succeeded in defeating Nibc, taking his capital, Marubishti, and iliei’O 
installing lahpabara as king. 

Sargon, who, even in tho early years of his reign, in tho midst of his most 
terrible wavs, had not neglected tho reconstruction of palaces and temples at 
Nineveh and Calah, now devoted himself entirely to tlie realisation of a long 
cherished plan, whose execution he had b^un long ago. A new suburb of 
Nineveh, called by his name, was to oome into existence ns a poriuauonfc 
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niemoriftl of liia fame and piety, and at tlio same time servo as a summer 
residence. This wtia Dur-Sharrukiii with its temples to various gods, with 
its palaces and gardens, whoso walla and gates, like those of a sacred city, 
looked to the four quarters of the heavens and were named after the high 
gods, and whose inhahitants, selected from the prisojiers of war of all the 
nations wliom the king had conquered and placed under Assyrian magis- 
trates, afforded a living testimony to his mighty deeds. On tlio 22ud Tasrit 
(September) 707, the gods wore solemnly introduced into their temples, and 
on the Bill Aim (April) of the following year, the king took possjession of 
the now rosidencG. lie was not permitted to enjoy it long. In the year 
706 he fell by an nssasaia’s hand. [This is doubted by some authorities, 
who believe that ho died a natural death.] 

Sargon was, without doubt, ono of the greatest princes who sat on the 
throne of Assyria and Ilabylon. Ho was no more conqueror, who thought 
merely of increjising the si/.o of his empire, but also a true king who occu- 
pied himself for its welfare. Wliafc chielly strikes us in him is the compara- 
tive moderation by whioli ho was distinguislied from his predecessors and in 
particular from his son and 8UCC(J83or. The horrors aud devastations of war 
wore the inovitablo aooompanimont of the forcible subjugation of the whole 
of western Asia, and aomo obstinate rebels wore punished according to the 
barbarous custom of his ago aud race. Rut in general ho contented liimself 
with oxpolling the conquered prince or making him prisoner. He also re* 
maiiiod faithful to the poUov first pursued by Tiglalhpilcser III, namely that 
of furthering the unity of the empire by transplanting whole populations to 
other districts. Tint in liia TOCords it is only now and then that we encoun- 
ter the rolinod oriioltios poiqjotralod by the other Assyrian Icings, and ho 
never dwells on thorn with so inrioh complaconoy ns they display. 

sicMNACiiicurn 

Sargon 11 was suoeoodod by his son Sin-akhe-orbn, tho Sonnaoherib 
of the Bible, who roigiiod long and gloriously. Tho period now in question 
has a double hitorost. It is a time when Assyria is at tho height of its 
power 5 and tho interest that utlaolics to any strong ompiro is enhanced by 
tho fact that tho Assyrians of this period came in contact witli the people of 
Israel. Sonnaoherib, in ])artio«lar, boars a luimo familiar to all succeeding 
gonorations bocauso of the repeated mention of this ruler in tlie Hebrew 
scriptures. Until tlio records of tho Assyrian inoniunents wore brought to 
light, nothing was known of him, except what referred to his diaasbrons 
campaign against Jerusalem, together with tho brief reference to his murder 
by his son. Now, Injwover, an abundance of material is at hand tolling of 
tho deeds of Sennacherib. Tho most iniportaiit of thoso records are con- 
tained on largo cylinders of tho typo which many Assyrian kings employed. 
Tliese cylinders toll of various campaigns of the groat oonquoror, including 
several attacks upon Israel. Two or three brief excerpts from the clironi- 
cles of Sonnaolierib will serve to give an idea of tho phraseology in whicli 
these royal doouinonts aro coiiolied. Tho first two oxcorpta here selected 
wore translated by George Smith from a cylinder now in the British 
Museum. 

Column I of this cylinder begins aa follows: 

“ Senunchorib the great king, tho powerful king, king of Assyria, king 
of tlio four regions, the appointed ruler, worshipper of the great gods, 
guardian of riglit, lover of justice, maker of peace, going the right way, 
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pi’ogorvoi’ of good. Tho powerful prince, tlie warlike liero, leader anxoug 
kings, giant devouring the enemy, breaker of bonds. Assliur, tlie great 
mountain, an empire unequalled, has coiumitted to me, and over all who 
dwell in palaces has exalted my servants. From tho upper soa of the setting 
sun to the lower sea of the rising sun all the dark races ho has subdued to 
my feet, and stubborn kings avoided war, their countries abandoned, and, 
like Sudinni birds, . . . fled to desert places.” ^ 

Column II contains a record of tlie campaign against tho liibtiies : 

“ In my third expedition to tlio land of the Hittites I wont. Eliililjus 
king of Sidon, fear of the might of my dominion, overwhelmed him, and to 

a distance in the midst of the sea he fled, and lus 
country I took. Groat Sidon, I^esser Sidon, liit- 
Sitte, Saropta Machalliba, tJshu Allizibu, and 
Akko Ilia strong citios, fortresses, walled and en- 
closed, lus castles; the might of tho soldiers of 
Asshur my lord overwholmccl them, and they 
submitted to my feet. Tubahal in the throne oC 
tho kingdom over them I seated, and taxes and 
tribute to my dommion yearly, uneoasing, I fixed 
upon Mm. Of Menahom of Samsirauruna, Tuba- 
1ml of Sidon, Abdilihifci of Arvad, Urumilki of 
Gubal (Byblos), Mitiuti of Ashdod, Buduilu of 
Both-Aminoji, Kammusunadab of Moab, Mali- 
kraimnu of Edom, kings of the Hittites, all of 
them of tho coast, tho whole, thoir presents and 
furniture, to my presence they carried, and 
kissed iny feet, and /iidqn, king of Askalon, who 
did not submit to my yoke 5 the gods of tlie 
house of his father, Ininsolf, Ids wile, his sons, 
his daughters, and his brothers, tho seed of the 
house of his fathor 1 removed, and to Assyria 1 
sent him. Sharruhulari, son of Eukipti thoir 
former king, over the people of Askolon I 
aiipointod, and llio gifts of taxes duo to my 
dominion I fixed on him, and ho porlormed my 
pleasure.” 

Full of interest is tho record of an invasion 
of Palestine. Sennaoherib, it will be rooalled, 
was tho Assyrian that came down lilco a wolf 
on the fold, as recorded in Byron’s stirring lines, Tho Hebrew account is 
from 2 Kings xix. 36 : 

“ And it came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord wont out, 
and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five 
thousand; and when they arose early in tho morning, behold, they were all 
dead corpses. So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, and wont and 
returned, and dwelt at Nineveh, And it came to pass, as ho was worship- 
ping in tlie house of Nisrooh his god, that Adramnielooh and Share/.or his 
sous smote him with the sword; aud they escaped into the land of Armenia. 
And Esaiiiaddon his son reigned in his stead.” « 






SKNMAUtlEIUIi ON UIS TllUONiS 
<Lftyord) 


[1 llogei'iS,i7 "wlioae more recent translation diffeiM in aoino roapocta, reads this Inst lino, “ liko 
ft falcon which dwells hi tho uloflii thoy flud niuiiu to iiiucGOsalblQ iJliiotm.” In Cokiinn H ho 
reads the iiamea Allizibu, Akko, TuhtUiftl, and IllUltog as respoctivoly EkdippR, Arko, Ethohal, 
amlWeatLanda.] 
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It 18 liardly nocessfiry to atato that no such record as this is to be found 
on the cylinder before us. The oriental acribe, whether of Egypt, Assyria, 
or Persia, rarely made the miatolco of putting details of unfortunate expedi- 
tions on record. Doubtloss Seimacherih once invaded western Asia unsuc- 
cessfully, and quite likely a plague may have decimated his liosts, but that 
particular invasion is not likely to furnish a favourable theme for the court 
chronicler. 

An invasion of Palestine is, indeed, recorded on the present cylinder, but 
it is an invasion with very difforont results. Listen to the official account 
of the conquest of Jerusalem furnished by this cylinder of Soiinacherib, as 
translated by Dr. Budge. Tho scribe reports the king as speaking in the 
first person ; 

“ I dvow nigli to Ekron and I slow tho governors and princes who had 
tranagresaed, and I hung uiwu poles round about the city their dead bodies*, 
the pooplo of tho city who iiad done wickedly and liad coininittod offences I 
counted as spoil, but those who liad not done these things I pardoned. 
I brought their king, Padi, fmili from Jerusalein and I stablished him upon 
tho throne of dominion over them, and I laid tribute upon him. 

“ I tlion besieged Uozokitih of Jutlali who liad not submitted to my yoke, 
and I captured forty-six of his strong cities and fortressos and iimumsrable 
.small oitio.s wliioh wove round about thorn, with tho battering of rams and 
tho assault of ongiuc.s, and tho altock of foot-soldiore, and by mines and 
bi'Guohos (made in the walls). I brought out therefrom 200,160 peoido, both 
small and grout, male and female, and horsos, and mules, and nssea, and cameU, 
and oxen, uud innumorablo sheep 1 counted as spoil. (Ilozokiali) himself, like 
a oagocl ])ii'd, 1 shut up wiLhiii Jonisalom his roynl city. I throw up mounds 
against him, and I took vongoanco upon any man who cam© foitli from liis city. 
Ilis oiLies whioh I had captured I took from him and gave to Mitinti, king of 
Ashdod, uud Ihuli, king of Ekron, and SillUbol, king of Gar.a, ai\d I roduoed 
his land. I added to tlioir former yearly tribute, and increased the gifts 
whioli they paid unto mo. Tho fear of tho majesty of my sovereignty over- 
wiiclmed Ilozokiali, and tho fJrbi iinil his trusty warriors, whom he had 
brought into his royal city of Jovuealom to pvotoot it, dosortod. And ho 
despatchod after mo his mossongor to my royal oily Nineveh to pay tribute 
aiul to make submission with thirty talents of gold, cigl^t Imndrei talents of 
silvor, precious stones, oyo paint . . . ivory couolios and thrones, hides and 
Lusks, precious woods, and divora objects, a heavy ti’eaaiiro, togolher with his 
daughters, and tho women of liis jialaco, and male and female musioiaus.*’ 

It must lint bo supposed, however, that oitlior this record of a successful 
invasion or tlio Hebrew account of that other clisa.strous one is altogether 
false, howovor mucli tlio fivots may have boon exaggerated, or however 
poetical tlio guise in which they arc presonted. It is merely to bo undor- 
stood that the two records refer to difforont campaigns or to different por- 
tions of the same campaign, as explained later by Professor Tiele. It is 
supposed by some modern iiitorprotors that the destruction of Sonnaohemb’s 
hosts actually ocouiTcd through the plague. The Icing liimself, however, 
oscapod to return to Nineveh and there to continue his rule for many years, 
lie wua llnally killed by his own sous, oa ia recorded on a coniomporary 
Babylonian document. What would not the Hebrew scholar give, could he 
find oonioinporary documents of those events from tho Hebrew standpoint, 
in.slead of being obliged to depend, on records handed down, perliapa, by 
ti'adition for many generations, or albest, copied from one hand to another 
for centurie.s? 
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The value of contemporary documonta as records of fact may, indeed, be 
ovaresbimated, for it is possible to pervert, exaggerate, or understate the 
facts even in the day of their occurrence ; but in any event the contem- 
porary document has obvious advantage over documents of subsequent 
generations, which can be nothing more than copies, variously distorted, of 
earlier records. As for sucli mere inattei's of fact as the dates of ancient 
Idngs, and the particular details of camiw-igns and conquests, the historio 
importancQ of the contemporary record cannot bo questioned ; hence the 
enormous value of these tablets of Assyria and Babylon. Bui, questions of 
historical value aside, a peculiar charm attaches to whatever is old, and it is 
nothing less than fascinating to look at such a documont as this cylinder, and 
feel that the very lines you scan woro once read by Soniitiohorib himself 
before he met his untimely end “ on the 20tli day of llie montli Tebet ” some 
twenty-five conturies ago.® 

It was in the year 706 B.a. that Senmicherib, who was not, perhaps, 
entirely guiltless of Sargon’s death, mounted tho throne and bocanio the 
supremo king both in Babylon mid Assyria. To Merodaoh-baladaii, wlio 
may have been either the recognised king of tho Soa Lands, or the son or 
namesake of tiie latter, tho occasion now seemed favourable for recovering 
Hie throne lost to Sargou. Sonnachorib and his army inarched up in all 
haste, and though it appears that Merodaoh-baladan had all the Aramaiaii 
and Chaldean tribes on his aide, and was moreover suiiporbed by Elamite 
auxiliaries, he suffered a defeat and so lost his kingdom. According to ilio 
Assyrian narrator, this defeat was so complete that tho Chaldoan was forced 
to take flight in tho greatest haste, leaving behind liim liis whole baggage- 
train, as well as hia family and court. Ho had roigncd iiino montlis. Tlio 
land was heavily scourged, great and small towns were taken and laid ^Ya8tc, 
and Iho inhobitanU dragged into exile. Tho same Into was moled out to all 
Arabians, Arameoans, and Chaldeans who were living in tho Babylonian 
towns. 

Wlioii the campaign in Clialdoa was at an end, the troops wore sent 
against the Arama3an tribes, which dwelt on tho banks of tho '’J'igris and 
Euphrates. Hero, too, there was dovaslalion and iilundoring. A consider- 
able booty, as was to bo' expected from these nonmclH, consisting ohiefly of 
cattle, but also including camels, foil into tho hands of tho conquerors, and 
no leas than two hundred thousand men and w'omen wore carried off to As- 
syria as slaves. It fared still worso with oiio small, heroic tribe, tho Ilirimmi, 
who offered an obstinate resistance to tho Assyrians. lYhen, finally, tho 
latter succeeded in overcoming them, of all tho rebels they left no prisoner 
of war alive, and hanged tlio corpses on poles upon tho wall surrounding tlie 
town. Sennaolierib annexed the whole territory to his roalra, while ho laid 
on it a very moderate tax for the benefit of the A.ssyrian god. 

We may assume ib as probably cerbiin that tho king did not personally 
take part in the campaign, bub occupied himself the wlnle 'with tho adjust- 
ment of Babylonian state affairs. His loolicy may bo distinctly followed. 
It was only toward the Chaldeans and their allies that ho appeared in tlio 
character of an enemy. They alone wore punished or carried off. Tho 
actual oitiKens of Babylon, Erech, Nippur, Kish, and ICliarsag-kalama ho left 
unmolested, and to propitiate them still iurther, ho even gave them a king 
belonging to tho ruling Babylonian house — namely, tho young Bel-ibni, 
whose father held an important office, and who had himself been biouglit up 
from childhood at tlie Assyrian court. Of him Sennacherib might ]iopo that 
he would be faithful to Assyria and at the same time uol unfriendly to tlio 
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Jjabylonians, and therofore lie now bestowed on him the title of “ King of 
Sumer and Accad.” 

The establishment of order in Babylon was turned to account by Sennach- 
erib for the purpose of averting the Bangor with which his eastern frontier 
was threatened by the nomads who wandered there, and by the mountain 
people, and also for extending his empire in every direction. He now- 
attached the Kasbhu and Yasubigallu, by which names we doubtless have to 
imderatand those barbarous Kossmans, and their allies, whose succossors, 
centuries later, according to Diodorus, still made the Mesopotamian frontier 
iiisecuro, and who wore related to those Kaasites who had so long reigned 
over Babylon. Their surest protection was the iniujcessiblo nature of tlie 
country. Steep mountain paths imd thick forests made it difficult for an 
Assyrian army to advance, while for vehicles it was impossible, 

Xlio kuig iiimaolf led the march, and thus showed himself a worthy suo- 
cosaor of the undaunted licrooa who in earlier centuries had founded the 
Assyrian power. Ilia chariot had frequently to be carried behind him, and 
then lie mounted on horsohack or performed' tlio journey on foot at the head 
of his troops. Sennacherib suoceodod in talcing their three strongholds. 
The amallor places ho laid in ashes and the nomads’ tents were burnt. But 
for greater soenrity ho do.sircd to bring the wild tribes under Assyrian rule, 
and to force them to sottlo in fixed abodes. He selected Bit-ICilamaakh as a 
centre, fortified it far more effectually than before, malcing it a formidable 
forti’oss to keep tlio inluibliauts of the country in checic, and peopled it with 
captives whom ho had carried off in fornior warlike expeditions. lie caused 
a tablet inscribed witli the liistory of this campaign to bo set up in the 
capital, in order that the terror of the Assyrian arms might bo kept perpetu- 
iillv alive. As soon as ho had subdued the ICassliu ho marched against 
Ellipi. Soniiaclioi'ib foil on the country like a tempest. The two royal 
scuts Marubisliii and Acoudn, with all tho smaller towns, wore taken by him 
and given up to bo plundered and burnt, whilst all crops were destroyed 
and oven tho cornfields dolivored over to tho lire. It was with a certain 
satisfaclion that Sennachorib boasted of liaving transformed Ellipi into a 
desert, and led away the whole population with its goods and chattels. 
When these successes booamo known, a mimbor of Median princes, dwelling 
at a more remolo distanoo, hastonod to offer their submission. 

Meaiitimo tho king’s attontiou was directed to events in tho -west. The ele- 
^ultion of tho young and liigli-spiritcd Tirliaqa to tho throne of Egypt, probably 
as liusbaiul of King Bluibak’s widow, and guardian of his sou who was a minor, 
bad aroused in scmio princos of tlio strips of laud along the Mediterranean 
coast tlio liopc that by au alliance with him they might shako off tho Assyrian 
yf)ko. To those liolonged Elnheus (Lull) long of Tyro find Sidon, Zcdelciah, 
(Zidga) king of Askalon, and above all Hozckiali, tho king of Judah. The 
liittor took on hiiuHolf tho loadornhip, at loast in the south-wost. 

Soniuiolieril)’.s third campaign was diroctod against this coalition, and is 
])rolnil)ly to bo assigned, to the year 702 n.a With its usual proniplitudo, the 
vVs.syrian army inarcliod on Pliconicia, and thus attacked one of the allies 
bofoi’o tho rest liad a chanoo to unite tlieir forces. Elulanis fled in haste to 
Cyprus, wlicro Citium sLill belonged to lihnj and all his towns on the con- 
tinent, within a short space of time, foil into the hands of tho Assyrian. All 
t-Iio princes of the other potty Phoanioian stales camo that they might offer 
their suliinissioii. 

Sonnachorib immediately starts along tho seaoonst for Askalon, southern- 
most of tho revolted states, and soon ovorpowora it. Zedekiah, the king, 
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suffors the usual fate ; with the hereditary gods of liis liouso, his wife, liis 
sons, daughters, brothers, and his whole family he is dragged away to 
Assyria. 

Now that the whole coast-lino hod submitted, Sennacherib turned to 
Ekron, which lay farther to the north, but more inland. But in AUalcu 
[Eltelceh], which lay south of Ekron and belonged to it, he encountered 
some resistance, and was at the same time caught by an Egyptian army, 
whicli at last appeared to the reaoue of the I^liilisUne towns. According to 
the Assyrian iicoount it was yery numerous and was composed of the troops 
of the king of Miisuri, and of the bowmen, chariots, and horses of the king of 
Melukhklia. Still, whatever these two names may mean iioro, it is certain that 
neither Tirliaqa himself nor any other Egyptian king was leading the army, 
but that it was merely commanded by J5gyptian princes and two generals 
belonging to the horsemen. These did not show themselves a match for the 
powerful Assyrian conqueror. In spite of the number of their followers 
they suffered a total defeat, and it does not say much for their bIuU and 
courage tliat they all, prinoes and coinniander.H, foil alive into the enemy’s 
bauds. In consequence of this, the relieving army appears to have rotracod 
its march to Egypt, so that nothing now stood in the way of Sennacliorih 
continuing his conquo.sls in PhilisUa and Canaan. Tlio 3’uling liigh priest 
and the princes wlio had stirred up the robollion, he caused to bo put to 
death and their corpses displayed on stakes on the town walls j such of the 
iiihabitaiiis a.s had made oominon cause with the rebels wore led away cap- 
tive; the innocent, on the contrary, went free. 

Now at last came the turn of llezckiah. Tlio following is the main out- 
Uno of what the Assyrians relate concerning the campaign against Judah. 
When it became apparent that oven after the ovortlirow of liis {illios, lIoKO- 
kiali was not inclined to give himself up readily to tlio mercy of bis powerful 
enemy, the latter inarched into his country. Forty strong towns bosidoa the 
citadels and countlcHa smallor places wore beleaguered, taken by storm, razed 
to the ground or burned, and more than two hundred tliou.sand pri.sonors, with 
a great uamber of horses, asses, and camels wore carried away from them. 
Hozokinh himself, Sonnaolierib shut up in his capital, Jerusalem '(Ursalimrnu), 
like “ a bird in its cage.” But the town was in a strong position and pro- 
vided with a good garri.son. Ilozokiah had not only asseniblod his faithful 
warriors, but liad also enlisted a number of Arabian soldiers. When tlioso, 
however, required pay, and in case of refusal threatened to withdraw, Iloze- 
kiali — the Assyrian says from dread of the glory of Asslmr — paid the 
heavy tribute which Sennacherib demanded of liim — ^namely, thirty talents 
of gold [about £9000 or <|*-15,000] and throe hundred talents of silver, besides 
precious stones, woods, and other articles, and also sent to Nineveh his 
daughters and the women of the palace, accompanied by male and femalo 
slaves iogefchei’ with an envoy, who was at Uio same time commissioned to 
proffer his master’s homage. 

From this narrative no one who did not know the official stylo of the 
Assyrian historical writers would guess that Jerusalem was nob taken, and 
that Sennacherib, with tho remainder of his army, was obliged to quit Judah 
with all po.ssible speed. But it wsis not their business to report failures of 
this kind. Doubtless in this account of the course of Sennacherib’s cam- 
paign, the main features are correct and also described in tho right chrono- 
logical order.^ It is certain that, after the overthrow of Phoinicia, tho king 
found it advisable fir.st to reduce the small Philistine states on tho soacoast 
to obedience that lie might then attack tho Jewish king, who at last, when 
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ho Iiaci been deprived o/ evGrytiiing- save Ms capital, and when liia own 
soldiers wore deserting him, saw himself compelled to produce tlie war-tax 
demanded. The aaaei'tioii that ho sent it by an envoy to Nineveh cannot 
possibly be correct, and must have been invented for the purpose of rounding 
off the narrative without relating the true issue of the affair. 

Wo possess two traditions concerning the close of the war which, though 
they may differ from one another in other respects, agree in thig, that an 
extraordinary event unexpectedly compelled Sennacherib to return with 
some prociiiitation to Assyria. One is the biblical tradition j the other is 
tlio .account of IIorodotiia.^> 

The biblical aceoiuit, as found in 2 Kings, we liavo already quoted. 
The account of Herodotus relates to a certain king Sotlios, a priest of Vul- 
can (believed to ropresent Shabak of the XXVtli Dynasty). This king, says 
Herodotus, trciiLod the military of Egj'pt with extreme contempt, and as if 
he liad iin occasion for thoir sorvicos. Among other indignities he deprived 
thorn of their aruvso, or iicld.H of llfty feet square, whicii, by way of reward, 
his predecessors had given to each soldier; the result was that, when Sen- 
nacherib, king of Arabia and Assyria, attacked Egypt with a miglity army, 
the warriors whom ho had thus treated refused to assist him. In this per- 
plexity tlio priest retired to the shrine of his god, before which he lamented 
Iiis danger and miaCortunos; hero ho sunk into a profound sleep, and hia 
doitv promised him, iu a dream, Unit if lio marched to meet tlie Assyrians, 
lie should exporionco no injury, for that lie would furnish him witli assistance. 
The vision inspired liim with conridonoe; ho put himself at the head of his 
adhorents and marched to Volusiuin, the entrance of Egypt : not a eoldior 
acooinpanicd the party, whicdi mxa ontiroly composed of tradesmen and arti- 
SEina. On tlioir arrival at Polusinm, so iinmonso a number of mice infested 
hy night Qw onomy'n amp that ihoiv quivers and bows, together witJi what 
scoured tlioir Hluolds to their arms, wore gnawed in picce.s. In the morning 
the Arabians, fliidiiig tliomsolvos without arms, ilod in confusion, and lost 
great numbers of tlioir men. There is now to bo Hoon in the tompls of Vul- 
ojiii ft marble statue of tliis king, Imving a iiiouso in Jus Imnd, and with this 
inscription, “ Whoever thou art, learn, from luy fortune, to reverence the 
god8.”o 

Taking together all the ciroumstanoos in which the somowhat contradic- 
tory reports are agreed, wo may pietnro the course of events as follows: 
On the advaiujo of the Assyrian king, Ilczekiali collects his picked men, who 
ai'o roiuforood by foreign Holdioi‘.s, in his oapital, and rosolves to dofond it. 
Meantime the Assyrian army oveiTUim tlie wliole of Judah, lakes one fortiiicd 
town aCtov anotlior, and all the citadels and smaller places, and Sennacherib 
has poiiotratcd as far as liibnah, a mniiU town lying iu tlie south-west of the 
Jewisli lorritory. 'I'liore ho learns that Tirhaqa is approaching witli an 
I'lgyptiaii army, to Jiglit against him and liberate Judah. So long as the 
capital i.s not yet in liis power, and Judah consequently not wholly subdued, 
h() cumiot go out against him without losing all the ndvanlagea gained. He 
will therefore try wliotlior ho cannot, by lliimtoning IIo?',ekiah, induce him 
to deliver up the town of liis own accord ; and lie sends liim messengers with 
letters poreinptorily calling on him to submit. Bub witli proplietio fire 
laaiali pours out his wrath at the insults offorod to Jehovah by this servant 
of Assliur, and vohomoiitly urges Btoadfast ro.sistftnco. 

Semmchoril) meantime contiiiuos his victorious march, and now that he 
is mii8t(‘r of all .ludah Avitli the solo oxcopLion of the capital, ho can detach 
a part of his array. If Ilexekiah will not yield of hia own free will he must 
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be compelkd to do so. A strong body of troops under tlie leadersliip of tbe 
Rabshakeh, or goiiGralissimo, mwclied agauist tlie strong fortress and closely 
besot it on all sides. But it is th® Rabahakeb who chiefly figures in the 
foreground of tho affair. The Plebrews tell of his efforts to induce the 
people and the garrison of Jerusalem to desert their king. Ho sought to 
attain this end by means of scornful speeches on the helplessness of Judah. 

I-Iezokiah, perhaps again spurred on by Isaiah, who still continues to 
trust in a miraoulous deliverance, does not give way at once, but defends the 
city against a superior foe for some time, though it was tho only towji that 
remained to him and was as isolated and forsaken “ as a cottage in a vine- 
yard, as a lodge iu a garden of cuoumbers.” But at last, when famine in 
tlie town has reached its highest pitch and signs of impatience and discontent 
luanifoat themselves among the garrison, he makes up his mind to submission, 
and sends a inesaengcr to Lachish to inquire the terms of surrender. They 
are very hard. But there is no longer any choice, and he tenders the Assyrian 
eouquerora tho amount required at the hand of tlie envoy, who subsequently 
accompanied it to Nineveh. Wlmther the siege was thereupon imuiodiately 
raised, or whether it was thought well to keep tho town still under observa- 
tion until tho contest with Egypt was docidod, wo cannot say positively. 
But, as a great niiafortuno, either jjestilonco or some other natural phe- 
nomenon, actually did soon after emito tho Assyrian army, and the whole 
of tho conqueror’s force, reduced to a iniserablo handful, quilted Judah and 
the West, the true helievors among the Egyptians and Israelites saw in it a 
miraculous deliverance which tho gods liad sent them, and tho latter at the 
same time regarded it as a fulfilment of tho in’opliocios of Isaiaii, which at 
first did not seom to he coming true. 

Of course the event had not iu wality the importance which the graLofal 
Egyptians and Israelites attributed to it. Although it secured tlieui relief, 
and Sennacherib’s army was so woalconed that ho thought it advisable to 
heat a hasty retreat, yet hia supromacy over Plioeiiioia and Canaan romaiiiod 
for a long time unshaken, and in the lollowhig year lie was again in tho field 
with ft powerful army. SiibsequenUy ho appears again to have marched 
westward and to have made a i)artioti]ar fight against Arabia and Edom. 
But it does not appear that in this campaign he also made war against 
Pliconicin, Philistia, and Judah, as he certainly would not have failed to do 
had traces of insubordination showed tUcrasclves. The ohastiaemev^l had 
been too severe, and the country was too greatly exhausted. 

In tho year TOO b.o. Sennacherib’s presence was again required in Baby- 
lonia. It was tho third .and last year of Bel-ibni’s rule at Babylon. Sen- 
nacherib had him brought to Assyria, together with his whole family. Ho 
had proved unequal to the task which Sennaclierib lind assigned him, 

After the victories, which intimidated even Elam, Sennacherib went to 
Babylon, and there in place of Bol-ibni, set up hia own eldeat son Aasliui'- 
nadin-shum on the throne asking of Sumor and Accad. His six years’ reign 
began in the year 700 b.c., and now Seniiachorib thought hiniaolf safe from 
the machinations of Chaldean pretendera, 

Eor some years he had really had hia hands free in the south. He 
employed the time in bnnging into subjeotioii some of tho norLli-westorn 
neigliboura of his ompiro. This campaign, which the Assyrians reckon as 
the fifth, and which must have taken place fiomewheie between 699 and 696, 
ended with a war in Cilicia. According to Berosus it was occasionod by a 
Greek invasion, and the Assyrian army obtained tlio victory only after suf- 
fering great loss. Abydeniis even speaks of a sea-fight on the Cilician coast, 
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ill -wliicli the Greek fleet -was worsted. Both historians agree in this, that 
Sennacherib immortalised his famous deeds by the erection of his statue or 
the setting up of bronze iiillars with inscriptions, and that ho built the town 
of Tarsus, which ho called Tiiarain, so that the Cydiius flowed through it 
as the Arazaues (Aralslitu) through Babylon. Strange as it may seem, the 
Assyrians thomselves make no mention of tlio foundation of this important 
town, but Beroaua is too crodiblo a witness for his statement to be rejected. 

Even before 694 Sennacherib had busied himself in the preparations of 
a groat plan. Merodaoh-baladaii liad sought and found in Nagitu, on the 
coast of Elam, a refuge and place of security where he believed his deadly 
enemy oouUl not reach liim. After tlio latter’s expedition against Bit-Yakin 
iu the year 700, tlie remainder of the population of that territory had found 
it expedient to take ships with their gods, as their master had done, and 
cross to the region whore the latter had taken up his abode. Sennach- 
erib apparently feared that iliis new state would prove a source of danger 
to the province ontruaied to bis son; all the more since Merodach-baladan 
had now boeomo a vassal of Elam, Assiiur’s ancient and hereditary enemy. 
The diflionlty was groat, jiiirUcularly aa Nagitu was not accessible from 
the land side, witliout passing through Elamite territory. He had among 
his oaplivos shipbuilders from KluiLti, and he set them to worlc at Nineveh 
on the Tigris luid Tol-Barsip on tlio Etiphrates. The ships wore towed 
down tlio Euphrates and the Tigris [or they may liave been transported 
overland by camols]. They wore manned by Tyrian, Sidonian, and Ionic 
Hoainon, who wore also prisonow of war. He, himself, had meantime 
maroliod to tlio I’etsiaii OuU with his army, and liad fixed his camp close 
to tlie ships, h'rom the dosoription of the voyage it is evident what a 
deep impression this very unusual expedition made on the Assyrians. Even 
boforo they sot sail tlioy inado nn unexpected aoqufli 2 )tn»c 6 witli the soft, 
whioli they boliovod four hours* distanoo away; they may perhaps have 
boon aware that, oven so far up as llab-Salimcti, the river was subjeot to the 
obb and flow; but a sjiviug flood, whicli suddenly laid the camp under water, 
and oven mado its way into the royal tent, took them by surprise. They 
had to Hook rofngo on the ships mid remain on tlicm five days and nights, 
“ as in a grout bird-cago,*’ says Sonnachorib. Wliotlior this experience of 
life on shipboard was oiiough for the bold monarch, or whether he had no 
intention of inking ])avt in Uio maritirao expedition, it is certain tliat lie did 
not loavo the slioro. fl'ho traiisporUs wore taken to the mouth of the 
Euphrates ; costly saorificos to Ea, the sea god, among wliich were a goldoa 
ship and a goldon fish, wore thrown into tlio rivors to obtain his protection 
for the floot, and then it sot sail. It is nob told liow long the voyage lasted, 
but merely Unit the ooimti’y whitlior they went lay at tlic mouth of the 
Eul.'ous (IJlai), tlie oliiof river of Elam. There the greub battle was fought, 
and of course the Assyrians came off the victors. They took possession of 
various Elamite towns, and carried off the ChaldeaiiB and all the goods from 
J3il-Ya]cin, togoilior ivith n number of Aramamns and captured ships, to 
Bab-Saliinoti, whore the king awaited thorn. Of Morodacli-baladan not a 
word is said. Thorel'oro ho did not fall into the hands of the Assyrians, and 
was not robbed of his sovereignty by the defeat. Thus fai', at least, llio 
victory was of no lasting significance for the Assyrians. It appears simply 
to have iLoatroyed the jirospority of tlio Chaldeiui colony for some time, and 
to have deterred tlio indefatigable adversary from direct attacks. But this 
extraordinary and costly expedition shows how greatly lie ivas dreaded and 
with what implacable hatred his house was xnirauod by that of Sargoii, 
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While the Assyrian king wns engaged in the aeacoast war, Khallns, tlio 
king of Elam, instigated by the Babylonians who had loft the town in good 
time with Merodach-baladan and had sought refuge with him, invaded 
Accad with his army, penetrated aa far aa Sippar, where he instituted a mas- 
saore, and brought Asshur-nadin-shum prisoiior to Elam. On the Babylonian 
throne he aet up a Babylonian, Suzub, son of Gakliul. It is a characteriatio 
trait that tlie Assyrian account is silent ns to the unhappy fate ^diich over- 
took Sennacherib’s oldest son. Suzub, on his accession to the throne, took 
the name of Negal-ushezib. IIo is the Regebelos of tlie Ptolemaio Canon, and 
must be carefully distinguished from the Chaldean Suzub who did not reign 
over Babylon till a later date (692) and under anotUoi name. 

But tlio now king was lord over only part of the country. The whole 
South was still in tho hands of the Assyrians and had to bo conquered by 
him. 

About June, 694 or 693, he succeeded in getting possession of Nipjmr, 
but his farther advance was cheeked by the tidings that the Assyrians had 
meantime marched as far as Ercch. Sciiuacheril) immediately despatched 
a large force against the king of Elam, wliom he rightly regarded as tho chief 
author of all the trouble, Ecech fell and was sacked, and, laden with tich 
booty, inoluding oven tho chief gods of the sacrod city, the Ass^yj'ians 
marched forward. At Nippur, Nergal-nshezib awaited ihom, and in the 
battle wliioh followed lie remained victor. But his rule was of short dura- 
tion. As to tlio cud of Jiis reign tho Babylonian and Assyrian records are 
agreed. The former assorts that, after the Assyrians had carried away the 
gods and inhabitants of Brecli, Nergal-usliezib wjis taken prisoner in tho 
battle at Nippur and conducted to Assyria. According to the second, ho 
was thrown from bis hoi«e in tlio battle, taken prisoner and brought in 
ehaiuB before Sennacherib, who then shut him up in prison at the gate of 
Nineveh. Tho two accounts seem to make the story complelo. 

After the misfortune that liad ovorlakeii their king, the Babylonians 
bestowed tho crown on Suzub tho Chaldean, who had also ilod to Ehim. lie 
reigned independently for four years, under the name of MushoKib-Marduk. 
The Assyrians conaequontly content tliomaolvos with montioning several 
advantages won by them over tho Elamites, and also relating that limy took 
Suzub prisoner on their march from Ercch to Assluir. They thomselves 
practically acknowledged that Babylon did not fall into their liaiuls, when 
they inform us that, aher Suzuh’s capture, the Babylonians closed their city 
gales against the Assyrians and offered an obstiiiato resistauoo. 

So far as wo may judge, tlie whole of this campaign of Sennachciih’s was 
a political blunder, which does not apeak well for his .sagacity. Tliuro was 
in fact nothing to be feared from Morodach-baladan ; the real peril, which 
threatened from Elam, escaped the Assyrian king. Tho maritime oxpodi- 
tion iindortaken at so much labour and expense, was more adventurous than 
glorious, and failed in its mam object : tho arch enemy, at wliom it was 
aimed, retamed his liborty and his kingdom. And meantime Babylon was 
left without protection, and Seiinachciib’a own son was bereft of throne and 
freedom. He had not even provided himaelf with sunioiont forces to avenge 
the descent of the Elamites ami reconquer tho lost territory. The solo fruit 
of the campaign (exclusive of booty and prisoners) was the carrying away 
of a Babylonian king, whose place was at once taken by another prince, not 
less hostile. A poor compensation for the loss of the capital, tlie whole 
territory belonging to it and of his own son 1 Under Sennacherib’s gov- 
ernment it was continually apparent that only under compulsion had tho 
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EabyloniiUls Hubiniltod to tlio yoke of tlie AasyriaiiSj aud that they preferred 
to uiiito with Elara rather than again obey a Sargonid. 

In Elam, meanliino, a rising took placo against Khallus, possibly because 
he had boon iinsueoeHaful in Ina war against Assyria. [He was killed in 
the uprising.] Kiuliir-nankliuiidi became king in his stead. Sennacherib 
thought this a favourable opportunity to attack his old enemies, the Elamites. 
It was 111 002, probably, that ho took advantage of Elam's disordered con- 
dition to inilict a lioavy pnni.shinoiit on that country. From Rasa to Bit- 
Biirnalci lie ravaged and plundered to his heart’s content. He introduced 
Assyrian garrisons and placed the territory under the care of a governor. 
Besides tins, ho took tliirty-livo foHiflecl towns. Such was the devastation 
“that the smoko of the fljimes covered the face of the wide heaven like a 
heavy .storm,” and so great was the terror he spread that ICudiir-naiikhuiicU 
loft his residuneo at Madaktu in all ha8to,and lied to a town called Khaidala, 
whioh lay far up in the mountains. But nature saved him from the hands 
of the Assyrians. Souiiachoril) did indeed give orders to march to Madaktu, 
but ho could not carry his iutontioii into effect. It was winter, and in 
(Tebot) Deoojnlwr an oarDiguako, coupled with storms of rain and snow, 
oompelled him to retreat. 'I’ho mouutain streams wore so swollen that no 
army could now cross tlicm with safety. Only throe mouths afterwards 
ICudur-naiikhundi died “auddenly, boforo his time,” and his own brother 
Umman-ininuiui mounted tlio throiio. Scarcely had Umman-iniiianu assumed 
the seoptro of Elam tlian lie allowed Jiimsolf to bo beguiled into an alliance 
with Babylon against Assluir. At Babylon now reigned Snmb II, the 
Chaldean, Mushozlb-MavduU. After liis Uight from Sennacherib, in the year 
700 or GOO, lio had returned to Babylon, whore, after tlie misfortimee that 
overtook liis namesake, ho was made no doubt to the great chagrin of 
iho Anfiyi'inm. WIjoji Jjo gold and «ilvor from iJio Irofisniy of En9agi]ft, 
tlio great tomiile of Matduk and Zarpnnit, lo tho Elmnito king, he found the 
hitter ])r«pai'ed to collect an uwny at oneo and march with it to Babylon for 
a joint attack upon Assluu*. Sonnacliorib was aatounclod that the lesson ho 
liad imparted lo Ehiiu in the previous year hud borne no better fruit. But 
the Chaldoans and Elmniles had good ground to hope for auccoss. Tho 
AHMyriau’s hiLcst victories bad not boon rich in lasting results. Ho had nob 
Hueco(}(led iu couquoriiig Ihibylon. Ho had boon obliged to retreat hastily 
from Elam. lie luid not boon al)Io to dcfoiid Chaldea. Moreover, the kings 
of Babylon and ICbuu could now count on a nuinbor of allies. Tho number 
of tlm enemy impre.ssod tho As-symns, wJio likened them to a swoi'ui of 
loouHtH. “ Like a violent galo which drives tho rain-clouds aoross the firma- 
ment, so TOHO the cloud of dust at Iboir approaoh.” But calling on tlie gods, 
his heavenly ju'otoeLors, Somiachoril) veiituvos an attack. 

It was a iiorco battle ; both sides fought with the greatest fury. Sen- 
naclieril), liiinsolf, was {listinguisliod by liis personal courage. With holm and 
imiil, Hpuiii' and bow, Avssliur’s saered bow, which none but the kings of 
Assyria uavriod, he stands in his war chariot like an angry lion, and like a 
heavy stonn fvem Ailad, tho god of tempests, ho rushea on the. enemy, 
covering the plain with corpses as with grass. His horses wallow in blood j 
Idood mid fragments of tlio slaiji doavo to tho polo of his war chariot. A 
choice troop of IClamito nobles, oquiiipod with golden daggers and bracelets, 
arc shuightcvod like sheo}), and the Elamilo coramandor and grand vizier, 
KhumbanuiulaHh, a man of groat ability, also falls. Others are taken 
prisoners. Yet the kings of Elam and Babylon and the Chaldean chiefs 
got away, according lo tlio Assyrian writer, who delights in depicting their 
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sufferings in a very imaginative fasliion, witli a loss of tents and baggage and 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dead left on the battle-field. They were 
pursued for a distance of some miles, but their capture was not effected. 
There is something loathsome in the lively colours in which the scene is 
painted; tlie pitiless slaughter and horrible mutilation of the slain are 
described with bloodthirsty complacency. The writer of the Aasyriaii tablet 
knew well that hia savage, revengeful master based his renown on such 
inhuman acts. And yet it was Jio victory for the Assyrians. They may 
have remained in possession of tlio field, but the murderous battle was so 
undecisive that the Elamilea and Babylonians could claim the victory as 
well. The losses on both side.a must have been so great that neither of the 
two iJarties ventured to continue the war. Both aides assumed the aitibude 
of waiting for a more favourable opportunity. The prevalent idea that after 
the battle of Khalulo Sennacherib immediately conquered Babjdon is decidedly 
false and is contradicted by the true reading of both Assyrian and Babylonian 
records. 

Hob till the year 690 or 689 did Sennacherib find a favouralilo opportunity 
to risk another attack on Babylon. From Elam there was now notliing more 
to fear. The power of Ummau-iiiinanu was much weakened and ho was 
soon to lose it altogether. The Assyrian king marched on Babylon ^Yith 
the iiupetuousity wliich distinguished all his warhlco expeditions, and was 
ut thuGS disadvantageous to liiiii ; and on this occu.sion his effort was orownocl 
witli the desired success. Now ho directed his arms against Mushezab-Mar- 
duk’a town, not lus his predecessors, iuoluding his own father, had done, as a 
rescuer bringing dolivorauco from a usurper and Iheroforo striking at the 
latter and his dependents, and sparing the inhabitants : U 2 )on tlio town wliicli 
had so long withstood him, so ropeatedlv and obstinately lifted its head 
against him, a fearful vongoanco was to bo taken. It was literally wiped 
out; nothing was siiaredj corpses lay piled iiji in the streets; all its treasures 
wore pillaged and divided amongst the soldiers j the temples wore dosoorated, 
and the gods torn from their sanctuaries. Thou the whole towni was doliv- 
ored up to the flames ; the walls and ramparts, the tomifles and the ziggurat, 
(probably the two tcwois of Babylon anci Borsixipa), wore tlirowii down and 
huidecl into the Arakhtii or othor canals, and the water from the river and 
the canals was turned on the ruins that Uioy might bo flooded. Tlio very 
place where the sacred town had stood hocanio unrecognisablo and was 
changed into a inarsli. MushoKih-Mardulc escai^ed and soiiglit refuge In 
Elam, but Ummau-mhianu, fearing Asoyiiivn vongoanco, suvroudored hia 
ally, and the latter and his family were brought jirisonors to Nineveh. 

Such a deed may well have spread foar and horror oven in Assyria itself. 
Soiinacherib had done what none liad even voiilurod hoforo. Towards tlio town 
which many au Assyrian king liad treated with respect mid which had uovor 
been sacked, lio had behaved with a reloiiUossnoss which liLtheito had only 
been exhibited to foreign rebels. Ho was now master of Babylon. For tlio 
reniaining eight years of his life, ho was called King of Babylon, oven accord- 
ing to the Babylonian list of kings, although the Ptolemaic canon moiitions 
this period ns an interim. King Ummanaldash [Khiimba-Khaldaslm] who 
(the 7th of Adar 690 or 089 ?) succeeded Umman-minanu on llio throne 
of Elam, and who reigned eight yoai's,lo£t tlio Assyrian king in peaceful 
possession. Tliore are suflioient grounds for tlio assumption that this su- 
premacy over Babylon of a tyrant embittered by earlier revorsos was a reign 
of terror. 

l^or the last years of Sennacherib’s reign authentic accounts are almost 
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entirely wanting. ^ An oxpoclitiou to Arabia, against a certain king Hazael 
(Kliazailn), in which the capital of Edom is stormed and the deity of the place 
falls into his hands, certainly belongs to this period of hia reign. 

Like moat of the Assyrian princes, Sennacherib, in spite of his unsettled 
existence, was a groat builder. But he bestowed the most caro 0 }i the re- 
establishment and oinbollishmont of liis beloved Nineveh. In the earlier part of 
his reign ho had also strengthened this town with an outer wall and an inner 
rampart (d'lini and Bliallcliu)^ and in the ycai* C96 he liad built a great palace 
by the north-west wall, after pulling down a small palace wliich stood there. 
The latter had fallen into decay, partly as a result of tlie overflowings of the 
canal on which it stood, partly from the heat of the sun. The canal was 
now diverted, and on its margin was built a new and loftier palace, in whicli 
ivory and costly woods were not spared. There ilio king had a park laid 
out and irrigated by tho^ walons of the Klmsliur (Khosr) which were made 
to flow through it, and it was witli trees from the Araaiius Moun- 

iiiius. At tliQ same time the town was extended and embellished, 

Scarcely was this structure completed when Sennaohorib caused another 
palace, which lay farther south of the same wall, to bo pulled down. It had 
served former kings as armoury, magazine, and stables, and liad now become 
not only too small but also decayed. Some fields were added to it and earth 
brouglit to raise them, and upon this now rose a palace, not of tiles, but of 
hewn stone after the fashion of the land of KUatti (Aram). Por tliis also 
cedars from Ainanus and great lion and animal colossi, which Iiad been hewn 
out of stone in the town of Baladai and then cased in bronze, were employed, 
and onuning arcliitocts disposed them with groat caro and magnificence. 
The purpose of the building remained tho same } horses and every sort of 
oattlo found stabling, slulla and weapons wore laid up there, but it had now 
also to serve as a barrack for tho national troops, Tlio king’s name is 
displayed on ovory wall. 

Immodiatoly after tho completion of this building on the 20tli day of Adar, 
691, that is, in tho same year in which tho battle of Khalulo took place, Son- 
naoliorib began another and not less important work, which was only com* 
idoiod and inaugurated after tho sack of Babylon. This was an undertaking 
intended to provide the city of NiuovoJi with good drinking water. A num- 
ber of canals had to bo dug, which served at the some time to fertilise some 
uiioullivated strips of land. In the capital which was thus, as it wore, born 
again, tho old warrior now probably rested on his laurels for a few years 
longer. 

In tliG latter period of Ins life, yonnuchorib aiipoars to havo handed over a 
part of his royal functions to his son Esarliaddou (AH,shnr-nkhe-icldin), if he 
did not actually make him oo-niler. Tho latter Avas not his oldest son, for his 
namo, “ Assliur grants brothers, or, a brotlior,” shows the contrary, but ho was 
perhaps, the second, and therefore direct hoir to tho throne after tho death, or 
at least in tho absoiico of, tho king’s eldest son, Assliur-nadin-Blniin, Avho liad 
hoeii carried off by the Elamites. Esarhaddon Avns certainly dostinod to tho 
succession by his fatlicr, and Avas the latter’s favourite. Sennaohorib issued 
a decree by which tho whole of his booty brought from the Babylonio-Olial- 
doan district of Bit-Ainukkani Avas assigned to lihn, and his namo Avas at the 
same time changed to Asshm-otilli-ukinnibal (Asslnir, tho lord lias lent a 
son) — -a name which was more appropriate for one avJio noAv took tho place of 
oldest son, but which Esarhaddon himself does not appear to have adopted. 
TIis brothers, Avhothsr younger or older, Avero not pleased at this. Two 
of them at least, yiiarozor, whoso full name was probably Norgal-shnv-usur 
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(or tUo Nocgilus oi BerQaua)> uiicl Adarixuilik) deputed tlio aiiOGession, taking 
advantage of the oirouiiietance that Esarliaddon, at the head of the army, 
was ahsont in the nortli-wesl, most probably iu a war with Armenia. ‘Whilst 
Sennaclierib was praying in a lomple, they foil on him and slow him, and 
Nergal-shar-iiaur took possession of tho throne, [but was at once snporsoded. 
Some histories deny his accession]. Tims died Sciiniiciiorib, on tho 20fch 
Tebct (about December) 681, by tho bauds of his own sons. 

Eroin tlie offioial sources, wMcli arc tho only ones wo possess, it is difficult 
to obtain an idoa of tlie cliJiruoter of tho Assyriiui sovereign, l)ut tho records 
of Sennaohorib’s roign certainly inalco a far more unfavourable impression 
than those which Sargon loft bohiiid. lioth were eoiiqucrovs, but tho ono 
shows more respect for law and justico, Stern, at times to luirslmo.ss, against 
uiicomproiniaing advoraaries, Sargon yet gives placo to mildness wliaro mercy 
oan bo made to Imrmoniso with tho intcrosts of the empire. Sennacherib, 
on the otlier liand, takes an obvious delight in .soonos of blood and desola- 
tion, in inilicUng imnislimonls which only awaken disgust at their brutisli 
cruelty. The destvuotion of Babylon, the burning and blotting out of a 
town vQiiorablo from its ago and iinxiorhmco, and so snored to tho pious 
Assyrians, was indeed a blind vongoauco wliich fixes an indelible blot on tiio 
name of tlio autJior of tlio crime. Not less couragoous and wiirliko iliaii his 
predeoeasons, lio was rash and x»rosumptnoU8 rather tlinn bold, and his plans 
wore rather venturesome than well calculated. Imxiotuous in attack, ho 
iiegleotcd tho needful precautions, and attainod tlie immodiatc goal, often 
only to lose more than ho gained. Whotlior lio wa.s concerned in Jiis father’s 
nuu'dar cannot bo detonninod; that ho was, as his name indicates, a younger 
son, is no certain ovidenoo of tliis, but it is a suspicious circumsLauco tliat 
ho nowhere inoutiona lua celebrated father’s name. If ho was guilty, Nemesis 
overtook him. As a king ho was far iiiferior to Sargon. Niuovoh alone had 
much to thank him for. Babylon, on tho contrary, wlimh had called in Sargon 
as her deliverer, sought to socuro hex* indepondonco of liim, and preferred to 
his yoke the dearly bought iirotoction of Elam. After ho diod,]iaving reigned 
somothnig like twenty-four years, it was a long time before tho eiiquro was 
(IS powerful and flourishing as at tho cominoncoment of his rule. In think- 
ing of Sargon and Sennachei’ib wo are involnnlarily reminded of Cyrus and 
CambysGS, who differed from ono anotlior in tho same way.* 

ESAlinAUDON AKD AUSUUKUANAJ’AL 

Sennacherib, as wo have seou, was innrdci’cd by his sons. It appears 
that this event did not occur at once after tho return from tho disastrous 
campaign against the Israolitcs, as might bo inferred from the Hebrew 
record, but a good many years hitor. Esarhaddon, Avho aucceuded his father, 
was obliged to win back the kingdom from the regicides before he could 
scGiu'oly occupy the throne of Assyria. He secin-s to have iiad no groat 
diHficulty in this, liowover, and for many years lie continued in undisputed 
sway, not merely sustaining but extending the innuenoo that his father had 
wielded. The greate.sb glory of lus reign was his succeM.sful invasion of 
Egypt. Opinions have differed considerably as to tho character of Esar- 
hacldon. Professor Tide’s verdict, which wo give in extenm later, is some- 
what less favourable than that of various other autlioritics. Tho oxhnion 
of Professor llaspero is perhaxis worth quoting in some detail. Ho says : 

‘'E-sarhaddon is one of tho finest and most attractive characters of Assyr- 
ian history. He was as active and lesolute as Assliurnaziiq^al or Tiglath- 
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pilcser, without being luml on his subjects or cruel to those ho conquered, as 
they wore. He delighted iu being merciful as much as his predecessors had 
rejoiced iu being inorcilep, and the accounts of his A^^ars no longer malce 
constant montion of oaptivea being burnt alivo, Icings impaled on the gates 
of their citioa, or whole populations being burnt out by fire, He took pleas- 
ure in restoring tliu ruins with which his father and grandfather had covered 
the land, and in the lirst year of his reign ho gave orders for tho rebuilding 
of Babylon, which wiih conuiionced on u grand scale. 

“ All the Glialdoaii prisouora were sot fice, and tlioso who lilted to work 
under the architocta could do so for iiaynicntiu oil, wine, honey, and other 
conimoditioa of life; and when laying tho fomidatioii stones of different 
ediliccH, lio himself wore the special dross of tho masons. The temple of 
Bit-Zaggiiton, tho scat of Mardnlc, the protector of the town, issued from 
tho ruins and tho Avails, and royal castloa Avoro raised beyond their former 
height. Beyond Babylon E.sarliaddoii consecrated thirty-six temples at 
Asshiiv and Agado j and tlioy Avoro lined with shining sheets of gold and 
silver. 

“ Tho palaoo v'hioli ho built at Nineveh on tho site of an old building 
surpassed all Lliat had hitherto boon seen. Tho quarries of alabaster in tho 
mountains of Gordyono and tho forests of l^hcenicia furnished material for 
the halls; thirty-two Ilittito kings on tho Moditerriinoan coast sent great 
beams of pines, cedars, and oypreasos. Tho roof was inado of carved cedar 
wood, supported by coliunns of cypress encircled willi gold and silvorj stone 
lions and bulls stood at tho doonvayHj tho panels of the doors Avere made of 
ebony and cypi'c.ss, onorustod Avith iron, silver, and ivory. H'ho palace of 
Babylon Avas entirely dostreyed, and tho one comnicnruMl at Cahih with 
Egyptian booty Avas never finished. Tho conquorors liad been much im- 
proasod hy the long avenues of sphinxes at tho entrance of tho Mem- 
phite toiiiplcH, and in iniitatioii of the idea Esarhaddon had sphinxes, 
lions, and bulls at the entrances of his Imildings. Tho construction lasted 
throe ycuvH ( 071 - 600 ), and it was only just fur enough conipletod for tho 
decoration to bo started, Avhcii ho fell seriously ill in 069.” Two years later 
ho died. 

It Avill probably bo folfc by most readers of tho records loft by Esarhaddon 
hirasolf — Avhieh are, of course, our solo authority in tho matter, save for a 
few chance bililical rofuroiiccs — tJuit I’rofossor hlaspcro’s verdict as just 
quoted i.s ovor-enlhuHiastic. NovorlholoHs, it can hardly bo doubted that 
Esarhachhui avus in many Aviiys a niuoli niovo udiuirablo cluiractor than hia 
fatlier. The following excerpt from one of E.m‘haddon’a inscriptions, con- 
tained on a liexagonal prism of bakod clay found near Nineveli, and now in 
the British Musouin, Avill suggest soiiiothiug us to tho prociao interpretation 
one should jiliico upon tho Avords “ attractive ” and “ merciful ” as applied to 
nil Assyrian omiqUHror : 

“ Eaarlmddon, king of Sumer and Accud, (sou of Sennaoherib, king of) 
Assyria, (son of Sargoii) king of Assyria, (avIio in tho name of Asshur, 
Bel,) tho Moon, tlio Sun, Nabu Mardiik, JsliUir of Nineveh, and Ishtar of 
Arbola, tlio great gods his lords from tho rising of tho sun to tho sotting of 
the sun marched victorious Avithoiit a rival. 

“ Conqueror of the city of Sidon, Avhich is on tlio sea, SAvoopor aAvay of 
all its villages; its citadel and rcsidonoo I rooted up, and into tlie sea I flung 
them. Its place of justice I destroyed. Ahd-inilkot its king who away from 
my arm.s into the middle of tho sea lind fled ; like a flsli from out of tho sea I 
caught liini, and cut off his head. Ills treasure, hia goods, gold and silver 
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and precious stones, skins ol olepliaiits, teeth of elepluints, dan wood, ku 
wood, cloths, dyed purple and yellow, of ovory deaenpiinn, and the regalia 
of his palaco 1 carried off as iny spoil, hlon and women wiLliouL nnmher, 
oxen and sheep and mules, I swept them all off to Assyria. I assomhlecl 
the kings of Syria ami the seacoaat, all o( them, (The city of Sidon) I 
built anew, Jind I called it ‘Tlie City of Pisarhadcloii.’ Mon, captunjd by 
iny arms, natives of the lauds and seas «)f the Hast, within it I placed to 
dwell, and I set my own officora in antliority over thoin, 

“And Sanduarri king of Kmidn and Sizu, an enemy and hoveiic, not 
honouring my majesty, who had abandoned llio worshi]) of the gods trusted 
to his rocky slroughuld and Abd-inilkoi king <)f Sidon look for his ally. 
The names of tiio groiit gods side by .side he \vl'oIo and to tlieir power ho 
trusted; but I tru.sted to A.sshiir, my lord, hike a biril from out of the 
mountains I took him, and I cut off Ins head. X wroi^’ht the judgment of 
Assliiir niy lord ou the men who wore oriniinalH. I'lio lieadH of Sanduarri 
and Ahd-iuilkot by the aide of tlioso of tlicir cliicfs 1 Imng up : and with 
captives young and old, male and fuin.alc, to tlio gale of Nineveh I marched. 

“Ti'rtinplor on the heads of tlio men of Khilakki and Ihihuka, who dwell 
in the uioiiiitains, which front the land of Tabal, wlio trnsled to tlicir 
mountains and from days of old never aubinittcd to niy yoke ; twonty-ono 
of their strong oiLic.s and siimUcv town.s in thoir neighbourhood I iittaokod, 
captiirod, and cavvicd off tbo siioil ; I ruined, destroyed, and burnt bhoin 
with firo. The rest of tl\o men, who crimes and nuirdci’s had not committed, 
I only pliicod the yoke of iiiy ompivo licavily ii])oii Ihoni.” 

It is notable that tlio ftucce.ssor ol Esarluuldon, bis sou AsHhiirbanapal, 
soouiH to have placed the same favourable opinion upon tlio chamoior of his 
father, as compared with liis grandfather Sonnaoherih, that inodorns are 
disposed to adjudge. This is 8ngge.stod by tlio bict that Asslnirbaiuipal in 
various iiiscriptionH refers to “ EsarJinddou, king of Assyria, tho father, my 
bogctlor,” and never to his gramlluthor, whom lie proliahly would liavo 
mentioned, following custom, had ho hold him in any puiticnhir regard. 
Asshurbiuiairal himself svas, at least in his earlier years, a warrior of no mean 
quality 5 but ho was, it would appear, primarily a lover of tho arts of police. 
There is a marked difference in the tone of his inscriptions, as compared witli 
those of bis predecessors, even wben describing Ids conquests, hlany times 
they suggest one who loves the pleasures of lilo ratlier Hum ono wlio gloats 
over the infliction of doalb. Tbo following are tho words in wbioli ho 
dc-soribes the expedition against Egypt and Ethiopia, and against Tyre, as 
recorded on. a cylinder now preserved in the British Mu.souiii i 

“In my second expedition to Egypt and Ethiopia I dircotod tlio march. 
Taiidainaul [flhiuut- Anion] of tho progress of my expedition lie-tivd, and that 
I had crossed over tlio borders of Egypt. Moinpliis lio abandoned, and to 
save liis life ho lied into Tliebes. Tho kings, prefects, and govoriiors, wlioin 
in Egypt I had set up, to iny prcHoiioo came, and kissed my foot. Aftor 
'randainaiii the road I took, 1 went to Thebes tho strong city. The ajiproach 
of my powerful army ho saw, and Tliebes he abandoned, and fled lo IGjfldp. 
Thai city (Thehes) tlio wliolo of it, in the service of Asslmr and bslitar, 
my hands look ; silver, gold, precious stones, tho furniture of his palaco, all 
there WU3, garments of wool and linen, great lior.sos, people inalo and fonialo, 
two lofty obeliyks covered with hoautiful carving, two tboiiBaud live luiudrod 
talents (over ninety ton.s) their weight, standing before tho gate of a temple, 
from thoir places I removed and brought to Assyria. Tho spoil great and 
unnumbered, I carried off from tlio midst of Thobos. Over Egypt and 
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ELluojjiil, my sokliera I oauaed to march, aud 1 aeqiiii’ed glory. With a full 
liand [)oaoefully I rotnrned to Nine-veli, tho city of my dominion. 

“Ill my tim’d expedition against Baal, king of Tyro, divellmg in the 
midst of UiQ seu, 1 wentj who my royal will disregarded, and did not hear 
the words of my Towora round him I raised, on sea and land his roads 
I took, tliQir apii’il'i 1 humbled aud caused to melt away, to my yoke I made 
them submissive. Tlio daughter proceeding from hi."; body and the daughters 
of his brotliors, for couculiincs ho brought to uiy presence. Yalumelek hia 
son, the glory of the country, of inisurpaaacd renown, at once ha sent forward 
to make obcit-anco to me. IBs daughter and the daughters of his brotliois 
with their gioat dowries 1 received. Favour I granted him, and tho .sou 
proceeding from liisbod}^ I restored and gave him. Ynkinlu, king of Arvad, 
dwelling ill tlio midst of the sea, who to the kings my fathers was not 
snbinissive, subiuittod to niy yoke. Ilia daughter witli many gifts, for a 
concuhiiio to Nineveh ho lirought, and kissed my feet. Mukallii, king of 
Talml, wlio against the king.s iny fatlioia made atUioks, tho daugliLcr pro* 
ceeding from his body, and her great dowry, for a eoucuhino to Ninoveli ho 
brought, and kissed my foot. Over Mukallu great lior&os an annual tributo 
I fixed upon him. Kanda.sliarmo of Uihcia, wlio to the king's my fathois did 
not Hubmil., anil ilid not perforin Ihoir i)lc<iHiirc, the daugiiler proceeding from 
iiis liody, with many for a eoneubiue to Nineveh ho brought, anil kisaed 
my foot.** 



ASHYIWANS CROSWIOI KiVl.ll HV RlKAKS Ob AlU JlAllS 

Of Asshnrlmnnml .'w jiatron of ait and litoratuie we shall linvo occasion 
to spmk more fully in a later rhnptiT, in mforring to tho contonls of his 
faniDus lilirary. Not loss noloworlJiy than this library was the gallery of 
art coustiUitiiig tho walls of tho great king's dining room. We turn now 
to iho morn detailoil considoiution of tlio lifo-Iiistorin.s of Bsavhiiddon and 
Asaliurlnmupal, as iiitorprotod by ti modern authority. o 


KSAuiiADinm’s itBittN (081-008 n.o.) 

Sennacherib’s iiinrdoiors did not slaiid alone, but had a considerable 
folh)wmg. A.ssliur-iiklio-idiliii (AsbIhu* io brother), Ksarhaddon, as the 
ITobrows call him, who had hecn nlroiidy doatinod to the throne by his 
father, hiid tluirofoi'o to tionqiicr the crown assignod him at fclio point of the 
aword. AllhongU it was (Toliol) December — Sonnaohorib, as wc have aeen, 
had fallen on tlui 20th of this month — and conaequoiitly the time favourable 
for warlike opoiations had gone by, yet ho perceived that this was a case for 
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prompi action. ITcj lay with liia army in tho iiortli-wcat, bv\t without waiting 
a single day, without stopping to collect men, liorscs, cluiiioLs, or material, 
without evon supplying liimsolf with provisioiLS, and in spile ol snow and tem- 
pest, which might bo Icared at that aoaaou, ho liurriod sLvaight to Ninoveh ; 
“like a bird of pray with oiitati'ctclied wings.” At Kliaiiigalbai, a noigh- 
boiuhood tho position of which is uiikiiown to ns, but wliicli must be 
sought 111 or noar North Amnijoa [probably near Molid], the army nf tho 
rebels iiitoreeplGd him. But these wore soon defeated and scattered. A 
great part very probably went over to Eaarliadtloii. TIio two eliiePs of tlio 
rebellion, his brotlioi'S, sought safety in flight and wore received ni Urartu. 
That Olio of them, as Al) 5 fdemi 8 would have us hcliovc, fell in the battle, 
is nut very probable. Still it la cortain timt they never again altonipLod 
to got possession of tho goYcrnmcnt. On tho 2nd of Adar (Felnuavy) 
tho rising was oxtinguishRcl, and live woolcs later*, on tho Bth of Nisan, that 
ia, the heginuiug of tho year 081 n.c. [I’rotosiioi’ Rogers give.s the nioiith 
of Sir.in, G80, for this date], Esarliadtlon moLUited ilie tliroiio of liis 
lather. 

Whon hia brothers’ rolrollioti was siijiprcsacd, Esurhiiddou was iudeod in 
safe possossion of tho Assyrian throne, but hy no nioauH in inidispniod enjoy- 
ment of tlio Hovoi'oignty over tho whole ol his father’s ompivo. Uo was 
contiiiunlly obliged to ongago m wars and to quell l•iKillgH. 

Tlie sou of fcliat aroli-ouoiuy of tlio Assyrians, Morodaob-bahKlan, who is 
generally oallod Niihii-ziru-kiiiish-lislur (Nabu, ^uido tho true scion 1), laid 
naturally taken advantage of the ooufiision resulting from tho murder of Son- 
niiolierib and tho war of tho succession, to rojuidiato his allegianca, and may 
perhaps have already thought of reeonquoriiig Babylon. Ji'roni Esarlmddou’s 
aceoasioii ho had censed to aond tho piUMOuis i-equirod from a vassal, and had 
also omitted to appoint an envoy to offer hia homage to the new king, and 
tlius to I'Googuiso his ovorlordship. Ho had ovidcnlly uvorostimaLud tlio 
dil’doulties with wliich tho king had to eontoud, and had not auticipatod that 
the latter would so soon ruiirosa the roliollion and bo in a po.sition to 2U’oci3ecl 
against him with decisivo energy. It is uncertain whethor he hiiUHolf risked 
tlie attack ; it appoara, however, that lie had alreiuly ponotrated as far us Ur. 
Esaihaddoii, who was at Ninovch when ho roijcived tlic news of liis defection, 
could certainly not now be spared there. But ho ordered tlio governors of 
tho proviiiGO bordering on the maritime country to go out against the 
rebellious Chaldean at tho head of an army wliich wii.s doaimtehod to them, 
and this proved suiricieni. According to tho Assyrian accuunts Nal)ii-/,iru- 
khiisli'lisliir did not await the attack, but fled to Elam. But tjiis realm was 
110 longer what it once had been. Umuianahlash II, who iiowroignod there, 
was not iiioliuod to endanger tho peace of his kingdom and iiivolvo iumaolf 
in a war with Assyria for a stranger’s sake; tho fugitive avu.s sei/od and put 
to death. Na’id-Marduk, who accompanied him on his expedition to Kliun, 
feared a liko fate. Ho chose the wiser course ; ho liastoned to Assyria, mado 
his subniission, and in reward was invested with tho sovorolgnty of hia 
broblior’s kingdom, that is, of tho whole soncoast. HonceforLh ha fiiithfully 
paid the annual tribute. 

It was not 80 easy to put down another movemout at another oml of tlio eni- 
pii'G. Vory soon after Esarhaddon’s accession, perhaps oven buforo, cortiiin 
kings of tho west country planned an attempt to free tlicmsolvos from the 
Assyrian yoke. These were tho kings of Sicloii and of two oLlior cities whoso 
position ia unoorlaiii, but is certainly to be sought east of Sidon, iianioly 
Kundii and Sizu. Over the two last ruled Saiidimrri, whoso namo proclaims 
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him aa ono of the Hifctites or related to them, and over Sicloii, Abd-niilkofc. 
They had to bind tliemselvca by an oath to recovei' their iudependenoe with 
their united forces, and fought with great peraiafceiiCQ. This is shown by tlio 
fact that Uiey wci*g not subdued till the fourth year of Esarhaddon, and also 
of the fearful vengoanco of llio Assyrians, so little in accordance witli this 
king’s customary in’oce<lnrc. Iji the year 677 Sidon succumbed to the 
besieging force. Tim city was plundered, wasted, and depopulated. Town 
iiud citadel were “thrown into the sea” and tlie place where they had stood 
made unrocognisablc. Tho population was brouglil to Assyria, with all its 
goods and cattle and all llio treasures of that rich commercial city. But 
Esarhaddon did not, like hia fatiiev, take pleasure in mere destruction. A 
new tow'll rose in the place ^YhQro tho former had stood. He called it by 
hiH own name [Kav-Aashur-akho-iddiul, and allowed conc^ucrccl mountain 
people.s and inhabitiints of tho coast of tho Persian Gulf to settle Ihcre — the 
old moans, devised by Tighilhpilescr, for absorbing sentiments of naliou- 
jility ajid independence into tho unity of llio great empire. Abd-jnilkot 
had meantimo Hod, probsibly to Cyprus; for Esarhaddon says tliat ho “toolc 
him out of tho soa like a fish.” Ho was ovortaken, made prisoner, and put 
to death, and in tho month 'Ihisrit of the following year, 670, his severed 
head roiioliod Assyria. It wuis some time before Sandnarri was conquered 
in his inoiinlaiu oountvy, but in tho month Adar of tlio same year he Buffered 
a like fate to that which hud ovorUkon his ally. Tlion tho barbarous 
triumph took phico in Ntnovoli. All the capturod subjects of the defeated 
kings, with the great and distinguished men at their head, were led 
through tho broad atrects of the capital, and two of tlio noblest carried the 
aovciod heads of tho ruloi'-s i-omicl their nocks. Revolt against the supreme 
king, wliioh inoaiit sin ju^ainat Asahnr, tho god of tho gods, when oojiclucted 
with much obstinacy aa was displayed by Ihoso two men, could not be 
Hfivoroly onough punished. 

If Esarluuldon intended by those sovoritios to spread terror among tho 
kijigs of tho wo.st floimtry, ho attained hie object. Although according to 
tho wont of tho Assyrian nniinlLsls, tho soriboplaeoH the narrative of tho war 
in the king’s oavu inontb, bo look no porsonnl iiavl in it, but roinainod quietly 
at Nineveh. Thititor now caiuo tho ambassadors of soino twelve Icings, 
whom tho Assyrians called simply Kl^atti-kiuga and Icings of the seacoaBt, 
and with tluun those of ton kings who ruled iu Cyprus, to offer him their 
liomago and prosuuls. 

VVlien tlio ten Cjqirioto riilors, whoso names havo for the most part a 
Greek sound, joined in the lioimigo of tho A.s8yriaii, Plinjnician, and Canaan- 
ito kings, it is obvious that EsarJuiddoii’s army, when it pni'suod tho flying 
king to Cyprus, had there ro-ostabllHlied the Aasyriun rulo which had not 
been oxoreisod sinoo tho time of Salmon. 

All those princes had to bring liini costly nialorial for the building of 
his groat palace at Nineveh. There is an incUiiation to credit Esarliaddon 
with a special proforenco for Baliyloii, and to assume that ho liad made that 
town his houdqimrlcrs, at lonut towards the oud of his life. Our knowledge 
of the Imilding ho orocLod is, liowovor, not favourable to this view. He cer- 
taluly giivoruod directly and not merely by vassal-kings that part of Ids 
realm of wliicli Babylon was the capital, and there are good grounds for tho 
assumption that lie aotnally chorishod the intention of establishing himself 
at Babylon j buir it is none tlio loss oertaui that for him, as for his fathera, 
until die noniiiuition of Assluirbanapal ns vnssaUciug* of Assyria, the centre 
of tlio dominion wa.s Assyria, and tho Assyrian capital was his chief homo. 
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Altliougli Esarhadtlon now imiiated hia father in his care for the decora- 
tion of the Afisyrian capital, lie did not limit luinaelf to this so exclusivoly 
as his predecessors. On the contrary lie bonata of having built the tomplos 
of the io-\vu of Asshur and Aocad, and of having adorned them -with silver 
and gold. That ho did not noglcsct Aocad or Ihibylonia is shown by tlio 
work, which surpassed all other undertakings, completed in his roigii and 
for which ho gave orders in hia early years, — the reconstruction of the 
niinod capital itself. 

Ill Elam it was with disapproving oyca that inou regarded this ronovation 
ol Tlabylou liy an Assyrian king and with it live re-estal)liRhu\ont of the 
Assyrian rule in that territory. Tlie king of Elam, Ummaiialdash II, iliero- 
foro decided to attack Bsarbaddon in tliia part of the (50unLry. In 075, the 
sixth year of Esitrhaddon’B reign, he iiiviuled Ilahyloii with an army, wo 
know not on what pretext, and penotratod tus far as Si]ipar. 'i'ho misfor- 
tune was not, however, a lasting one. In that very year Qmmaiuildnsh died 
in his palace. Eevluips tlioro is fioiue couiieoUou lietwecu tlicso Ehuuito 
di.sburbaiicca and Esaihaddon’s campaign against the (to us) njiknosvii 
oountry of Kuriza which he conquered in I'ohot of the year 073. This may 
bo said with oeitaLiity of the moasuros winch bo look against the (Tiunbiili. 
That warlike Armnaic-Chaldeaii iwm, which had once constituted the 
vanguard of jMerodach-baladan’s army, Iiiid then, at loasi. dwelt in a swampy 
tract of country wlioro they lived “like fish in the midst of tlio rivors.” 
At Ihia tiuio thoir Iving waa Holba.sha (En-busliaV), tlio sou of Eiuiaun, and 
ill his impracticable country ho had boon ablo to preserve liis indepoiKlcnoc. 
It was not ho and his Gambulians that Esurlniddon now feared, but rather 
that ho might easily bo won over to ally lumsolf with liis noigbboiir Elam. 
Halhnaha is pressed to ohooso ami Esarliaddon makes ready to convince him 
by the iiiuuiawerablo arguniont of his arms. But Iho Araniiuaii docs not 
wait for tlio struggle. Knowing well that lie lias now no help from Elam 
to look to, ho decic^oa of his own accord to aUo.st his submission to As.syria 
and sends the required presents. Thus Esarhaddou gains his object. The 
submission is accepted, the oountry spared, the capital, Rhapi-Bol, extraordi- 
narily foriifiod, the commfl.ncl laid on the prince to furnish it with l)Ownicn 
and to defend it as “ the door which unlocks Elam.” Ilow well ICsarhaddon 
had judged was to be shown later, when his heir liad to piuiisli the son and 
successor of Bel-basha for his intrigues with Elam. 

These few facts, with the circunistanco that, in tlio .samo year, 370, 
probably whilo Iho court was at Babylon, the queen died, aro all Unit we 
know concerning tlio history of tho southern roahn under tlio reign of Eaar- 
haddon, 

More is known of the king’s warlike expcdUioiis, or at least those of his 
army, for it is not likoly that ho himself took imrt in them all. ,Somo of 
them are of little iinportanco to history, or Avero directed against tribes 
whose locality we can no longer determine. Wo pass them over in silence 
hero. Attention may, lioivevor, be oallod to an expedition against 'rouHlipiv, 
tlio king of the Kimmirri or Ciinineriaiis, or more acenratoly against the 
Unnnan-mauda, who dwell at a groat distance, and ivho were aCtorwavds to bo 
tlio cause of so muoli trouble to Aasliur and Babylon. 'Che Cimnieriims are 
also referred to in other records a.s the enemies of Assyria in Esiirhaddoii’s 
day. Accovdiug to these they joined Lu a great coalition which was formed 
against Assliur ; at its head stood Kashtnriti of Kar-Kasslii, a Median 
prince, who ovidontly dwell on tJie borders of Elam, and Mainiluirsu, gov- 
ernor of the Medea, and to which the Manueana also belonged. At the 
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outsoL, aL leiisL, tlioy wuio successful, took several towns now unknown to us 
(Kliai'tam, Kittkaasn, and live others), and, so great was tho fear which they 
thus spread through Assyrm, that in order to propitiate tlie gods, the priest 
(ameU hhdti^ was commanded to i)crform sacred rites and celebrate festi- 
vals in tliuir fioiioiu’ from 3rd Aim to tho 15th A))u — tliat is, during one 
hundred days. Tho issue of the struggle is not given in the Assyrian 
records, but it appears Unit tho Rahyloninn chroiuclo Lold of the invasion of 
Assyria by tlio Kiinmirri and of their defeat. 

Perhaps this gave Ksarliaddon an opportunity to revenge himself on the 
Medos and to oondiiot a war against llioir country with groat peraistciice. 
IIo penetrated fartlior into it than any of his forefathers — namely, to the 
laud of Patnsliai'ra (Patiskhoria?) which lay doop in ]\Iedian territory, in tlie 
neighbourhood of ilm Rikni Mountains, where so much crystal was found, 
'riicre ruled Sliitir-imm and Eparna, two powerful princes whose names 
appear to be Irauiau. They wore subdued by the Assyrians and carried to 
Assyria with a ricjh booty, consisting chiefly of cattle, liorses, and oliariols. 
I'Jus visitatinn had tho result that other princes from farther Media, who 
had not hitherto acknowledged the Assyrian .supronmey, came of their own 
accord and tondovod their Hubiuiasioa. 

Attlio other extremity of his onipiro, Esarhaddon malntainod his sover- 
oigiil-y in tlio hiuuo fasluon. T'he momw by which Assyria had made horsolf, 
and remaiiuKl dui'iiig many oouturics, the mistress of westorii Asia, was the 
pursuit of a traditional policy wlioso principles tlio impulsive Soiinaclierib 
had Corsakoii in the moat doplorahlo fasliion, but which distinguished Esar- 
haddon, ns well as his giundfiithcr Sargoii. Py a judicious blending of 
graoious forgivoncss on the one hand and sovisro punislimoiit on the other, 
lie managed not only to confirm Aanyriau Hoveroiguly in the norlhern regions 
of Araliia, but also to extend it. Faithful to tho rule by which tliose who 
had MubiuiUed of tiioir own accord must bo at once taken in favour, and 
aduntted as iillicH, he listened to the poUtion of King Ilnzacl (Khazailii) of 
ICodar when tho hitler came to Niuovoli and requcHied that t)io imagos ol tho 
gods wliicli laid been carried thitlicr, might ho given back. ICsarhaddon laid 
tlioni restored, caused liis name and his famous deeds to bo inscribed on them, 
and gave them bade to llazuoh Rut on this king’s death ho took cave that 
llio latter’s son Ya’ln, whom lie raised to ho king in his father’s stead, should 
bo still more closely hound to ylssyriaand pay higlior tribute. Under the 
same condition ho restored to another tribe, togotlior with the gods of which 
they had hoeu previously despoiled, a certain prinoess Tahna who had been 
earned away from tlieir midst and bail grown up in tlio royal palace at 
Nineveh, and thus roiiiHlated her in her po.sitioii. It was soon evident that 
ho had an dijoct in those tokens of favour. ITo wished by tliis means to 
smooth liimsolf a ])ath to some Arabian tribes beyond, whioli were still 
indepondeiit and tliei-oforo dangerous to the frontiers, and who roamed about 
in the land of Hu/.u and in tho momitoins of Khuzu. Tho inarch thither was 
very dil’licnlt, 180 haihhi Jrakkar (double hours) througli an arid desert full 
of fiiiiikcs and acorpioms, so tliat It appeared almost advisable to secure a 
safe retreat. If tho expedition against thoao remote tribes Imd failed, we 
should liave loariiod nothing of it, at least from Assyrian sources ; but it was 
sucoossful. fiix Arabian kings and two quiKui.s worn dofoatod and probably 
put to death, and their treasures, gods, and subjects wore tiien carried to 
Assyria ; so many of the latter, at least, that the romaiiulor wore unable to 
doCond thomsclvcs. 

4’liu glory tif E-sarhaddon’s reign is the conquest of Egypt, for whicli the 
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Arabian campaign, juBt described, no doubt served as a preparation. A 
dcGislvo contest with Egypt was sooner or lalor muivoidablo, especially since 
Tirhaqa Iiad jnsL brought the divided kingdom into a certain unity and was 
evidently striving again to raise it to the position of a great power. 

In tliQ year (172 Egypt took the flrat step. As naual, ilie prize was the 
overlordsliip of the West. Tirhaqa managed to porsiuido Baal, the king of 
Tyro, to break witli ABsyria, and Unis threatened to draw the whole of ilio 
MediLominean coast into rebellion. Prompt measures wore talcen, and in 
Nisan of G71 a powerful Assyrian army marched westward. The immediate 
goal is H'yi’c. It is surrounded and the water-supirly cut oil- Without 
waiting for the town to fall, Ksarhaddoii now jiroccedfl south and halts at 
Apliok, not far from Samaria, tlionce within (ifteoii days, with a certain cau- 
tion and perhaps not without encoanloring rc.sistanco, ho loads his army to 
Rapikhu [Llaplua] on the EgypLiiui atreaui wKieli forms the boundary be- 
tween that country and Canaan. Unfortuaatcly tlio text In-oaks ol'f abruptly 
where the narrative of the actual atrngglo with Egypt begins. But wo loani 
from other sources that the object was attaiuod and Egypt conqncrod. On 
llie 3rd, IGLli, and l8Lh Taiumux (June) three battles wore fought, in which 
the Assyrians remained victorious. Memphis was taken on the 12lli of the 
month, and although Tirluuia Buccoeded in Hoeing to Jus own land of 
Ethiopia, his son and hia brother’s sons wore lakou piisoncrs. 

Eaarhnddou was now aclnally king over Egypt, and hero again shows 
liimaeli to be a prudent ruler. Ho wsw content with the title of dignity of 
“King of the Kings of Egypt” — tliat is, with the overlordBliip of the conn* 
try. Had ho incorporated it into Assyria, ho would have weakened ratlior 
than strongthonod bis onipiro. His solo aim was to keep it disunited and con* 
sequoutW weak, and by expulsion o£ the litbiopiuii to put an end in tbo 
latter’s uangorou.s iiitriguos in the west. Tlioroforo ho did not jmt in Ins 
own gonerala, couvtieva, or govornci'S, but sought to bind tbo ))vovincial 
priiioos to him by granting them a certain measure of indepondonoo. The 
solo danger for him lay in a united Egypt under tlio warlike king on whoso 
assistanoe Iho over reatloas kings of Plnunioia, Plulistia, and Canaan miglit 
reckon*, and ho therofote contenlod hiinsclf with obtaining from the 
provincial princes an oath of fidelity to As.syna. Only the supremacy of 
Asshur must he distinctly apparent, bo Iho Egyptian name of the noi’thorn 
capital, Sais, was altered to the Assyrian one of Kar-bol-matati (fortress of 
the lord of the lauds), and that o£ Noku’s son into Nalm-HUozib'ivnuL (Nabn 
preserved mol). After this Esarliaddoii wont back to Assyria, and on Lis 
homeward march ho gave orders to carvo liia royal iumgo and the account of 
his conquest of Egypt on tlio rocks hy the Dog llivor (Nalu‘-ol-Kclb) at 
Beirut, where, besides inacripiions and images of various Egyptiiiii Icings, 
some of Ilia rorefatliois had caused theirs also to bo out. 

The conquest of Egypt is tbo hist great undertaking of Esaihaddon’s 
reign, wliicli was to last only two or throo years longer. In tlio year (170 ho 
was occupied with Assyrian affairs, all details of which arc, however, wanting. 
But by the following year it had bccomo manifest that conditiona in Egypt 
were not penimnenLly settled. It ws evident that a now (5xpcditioii to the 
valley of tha N’ile was imperative. Esarliaddeu aHsemblcd his forces and 
proposed to head his troops himself, to assert upholding the Assyrian domi- 
nation ill Egypt. Yet first — perhaps heuaiise ho already had a proseniiinont 
of his approuclhng end, or because he did not trust the a.spuot of internal 
affairs — he aiipointod his eUlost son, Assliurbampal, as oo-rulor in Assyria ; 
if W0 are not to assume, what is also i>os3ible, tliat this was done boforo the 
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campiugn of the year 671. The exposition caino to nothing. On the lOtli 
of tlie niontli Avaklisaninii (Mai’shcshwfin, about Octobor), of the year 668, 
in the twulftli yea]- of hia reign, the king died, cither in Egypt or, as it is 
probable, before lie reached it. 

As the great king of a mighty empire Esarhaddon indeed stands very- 
high ; for although he was not more soft hearted, or, indeed, where insub- 
ordination liad to be punished, leas liaish tliaii his predecessor, yet he did not 
act in obodiejico to iingovorncd passion, but with deliberation, and this fore- 
sighted policy allowed him always to choose tlie golden mean between 
needloss severity and dangerous imlnlgence. In a few years lie fitrengLhened 
the fomidationa of tho Assyi-ian rule, and considerably extended it ; he 
oroctod maguilioQiit buildings, and made desolated Babylon rise again from 
lier rubbish-heaps. By raising his son, Aasluirbaiiapal, to the throne during 
Ills own life-time, lie made a struggle for the possession of the crown such 
as that with which hia own mign liad bogun an impossibility, while by his 
wise and firm govornmont he had laid the foundations for his son’s long, 
and, at least in tlie bcgiiiuing, brilliant and glorious reign. Sennacherib 
had little in coniinon with his groat father; Esarhnddon was worthy to be 
the grandson of Sargoii. 

i\SHllUUlJANAl>Ali’B KAllLY YEAIIS (668-052 U.C.) 

Wo have already aeon that Esarhnddon made his sou Asshuihnnapal 
vassal-king of Assyria during hia own. life-time. With festWe display 
the young prinoo entered tho royal palace wliioh his grandfather Sen- 
naolujril) luul Imilt, where his hither Esarlmddon was born, and grown to 
manhood und hud aiuco \\o\d Ida court, and whovo ho Idiuaoh, as ?t irioud of 
loarning and hcIciico, how began to collect that oxtonsivo library which, after 
oonturios had passed, was to make ids doods and the Ivaditioiis of his nation 
known to tlio learning of tlie West. Tliere in tiio prosenco of Ins father and 
his bi'otlioi's, of tlio prihdofl, captaiii.s, and groat men of Assyria, ho I’oceived 
tho oatli of foully from the donondont kings and courtiora, Galling on tho 
naiuo of the gods and liiiuling thonisolvoa to obccliouco to his commands, and 
the maintenuiioo of the ancient laws and institutions. It was an iiuportunb 
slop on tlio purl of tho old king. Ho did not indeed resign tlio government 
of Assyria, llo romaiiiod king over this part of his kingdom afi well ns of 
tho otlior.s, and the dignity to which lie raised his son wtis only the petty or 
vassal-kingship, a filial govornniout under liin own rUII existing sapreinacy, 
whilst lu) was liiinsolf ajiart from this primarily king of Babylon, Sumer, 
and Aocad, as well us king of tho kinga of tlio Egyptian couiitricH. But for 
this very reason the apiioiiitmont of tho crown-prince a.s vassal-king of 
Assyria, in I'oality inii>licd the iraiiBCormation of that country, hitherto 
tho eontro of tlio empire, and whoso capital had been the seat of the central 
govcrmiicnt, into a kingdom occupying merely a secondary position, whilst 
Babylon became tho soul of the chief rule and asaiunod the first place. It 
hud beecnnu iiiaiiifosl that tho true eontro of tho ciniiiro liad BliiftecI to Baby- 
lon, and that (.lie latter noiv posgosaod more vital energy than Assyria. 

Esarhiuldoii’s death had opened up io tho Ethiopian tho -prospect of a 
rocoiKpicst of his lost territory. It was to he expected that Tirliaqa would 
take advantage of an 0 ])pf)rLunity so favourable to him, and sooHi no doubt 
ag early as tlio year 008, tlioro came a inossengor to Nineveh with the 
unnoujiccmont that tlio king of Cuali had niai'ohod into Egypt and not only 
ovemin tho whole south of the country, but had oven made a trimnphuut 
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entry into Monipliis, the town wliicli EsarhacMon luid includod in AsHyria. 
Tho govei'iiora wliom tho last Assyrian king liad sot up had not indeed gone 
ovei' to tho onemy, hut iioithcr luid they yontuved. to vesiHt huu. On his 
adviinco they had deserted their cliiof towns and retired with tlieii' armed 
forces to the desert. Asshurhiuiapal recognised tho gravity of tho event, 
for it endangered tho i»Gaoe of the coa.st districts along tho Mediterranean, 
He did not Ininself tako the field, but ho iininediatcly sent a eonsidorahle 
force into tho west under the leadorshii) of the Tartan and other captains. 
Tho latter proceeded to Egypt by those forced marches for which tlie Assyr- 
ian army was distinguislicd, suid liuBteued to tlic as-Mistaiieo of tlio governors 
who were liard pvcs.sed by Tirhar^a. At Karbauit, or Karbaiui, a town which 
lay west of the Canopic branch of tlio Nile, near iU nioutli, tlic arinics joined 
battle. Tho defeat of tho lLgy 2 )liaMH wiih so comidolG tluiL Tirliiupi thought 
it advisable to evHcnate Moiniihis wiilumt giving hiinsolf time to breaJc up 
Ilia camp. This and all the Ethiopiaua’ armed rivcr-hoats fell into tlio hands 
of tho Assyrians. Tirhaqa withdrew to TTicbca and ontvonoUed himself 
there. 

AsHluirbanapnl, who laid boon informed of tlioa(’ snceoHses of Jiis army, 
decided to attack iUo enemy in 'IHiohos. Ihit as the T'artauV army had also 
greatly suffered, he ordered tho Uahsliakeh, who ai)i)arent]y ct)innuuuled tlio 
garrisons of the 'VVe.sb to (•oiled a now army from tho .suldiLjrs aJid iiiixiliiirios 
under liis comnuind belonging to all govornors and vussal-kiiig's west of the 
Euidiratcs, Imi^res-sod l>y tlio defeat wdiioh 'rirliiuia had Hiistiiinud, tlio 
twenty-two kings of tbo Beaooasl, tho i>lain, and tho island of (Jyiii'us 
liasLonoil to obey tliis command, aiul not only to furjiisli hoUIuu'h, but also on 
dGinaiid of tlio .supremo king to siipidy ships for tho imrjiosn of liloekiuliiig 
the ooaat and provout \>osHiblc uttciujds ut riHings on tho ]HU't of the iiuu'i- 
tnno states on tiro bunks of Llio Modilorraneaw, and povha)>H also for sailing 
up tlio Nile. This army iiu.shod on to join that of the 'I’arlan and the troops 
of the loyal Egyptian vassals, and tho united fonjos then inarolied against 
Thebes, wliich was ueaclicd a month and ton days laUu*. 

Meanwhile Tiihaqa had ahaiKloncd tho town itself while it was still time, 
and had eiitrenolied himself on the other bank of the river in tlie city of tlio 
tombs. Besides tins, ho had perHuadod Uirco of tho iirineipid vas.sal-kingH to 
desert from tho Assyrian and go over U» liLs .side. Tho.so wore Sluivludiui, 
prince of Polusinm (Si’iin), Palcriiru, ruler of Ihsoj^t in Egyptian Araliia, 
and no loss a por.son than Nekn himself, tho king whom I'lnarhaddou hail 
placed at the head of all. They even seem to have taken tho initiative, 
booanse they iircforred to have a ruler of kindred race a.s overlord, i-uLhor 
tluvn obey a fovoigner. So they oltercd to conclude an alliance with the 
Ethioinaii, by wliieli lii.s sniiromacy was recognised, and tlioy nndurtook the 
defeiica of Lower Egypt. Had iheii’ do.sigii succeeded, the Ah, S yrian army 
would also have had a liosUJo power in its roar and liavo seen iU retreat out 
off. But fortunately for tho Assyriniia the oonsxiirney was di.seovered. 
Their niesaongovs wove Boi/.ed, the lottcra intoroo^ited, and thoir liumiing 
plans thus cunningly frustrated. 

But iiv.st Assluii'bana2)al had followed the example of liis rather and par- 
doned Noku. After ho had exacted from liiiu an oath of fealty In AhhIiuv, 
and laid him under heavier burdens than before, ho again put upon him tho 
royal purple and furnished him wtli the symbohs of liis oflujo : golden ring.s 
on hands and foot, a carved sword in a golden sheath, hor-scs, and (duiriots; 
and so lie .sent him back to Egypt, that ho might lailo it as cinef of 
the other vassals in Asslmr’s name, lie Uimaelf was again invested will 
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Kar-bel-mutiiti, — that la, Sain,- — and lua son, Nabu-s!ie'/ib>aniii, received tlio 
principality oi AtlirdnH in Lower Egypt, to whicli also a sigiiilicanfc Aaayriun 
name, Limir-sliakku-Assluir (let the govornor of Assluir Ijcware) was given. 
The other Icings also renewed Ihoir alhance with Assyria. But Asshurbanapal 
did not omit, to strengilien the garrisons, and to give those whom he had par- 
doned Assyrian oflloors iiiiondod to kooj) a watchful oyo upon them. 

For a iiino Egypt enjoyed peace imdei* Neku’s sway and Assyria’s lord- 
ship. lint after the deatli of Tirliaqa, Tamut-Amen, too, begun to think of 
a roGonquo.st of Egypt. Ho sot out with his anny, and like the former 
Ethiopian king, is iuiilecl with dolight in Elepkaiitine and Thebes as a 
deliverer ; then afloi' ho has fortified tko soulhoru capital, he oontiiuics hia 
march to Mamphis, where ho first encounters resistance. But the rebels, ns 
the king calls them — tliuso wore of courso tho Assyrian garrison with the 
troops of Nckii who rnlcd over Aloinphi.s and Sais — were so thoroughly 
hcaton in a dcisperate .siilly, that tlioy evacuated Moinphis iind retired to the 
strongholds of tho Helta. Sonin princes headed by that Pa-Kcrer (Paknivu) 
of Pis()])t, wlio bad always borne tlio Assyrian yoke with vcluctauco, civmo to 
olfer thoir submiHsiou, wliich was graciously aooopted- Tlii.s -was the last 
time tliat an Assyi'iau army undertook a campaign against Egypt. 

While A.ssliurbaiiapal had reslorod Jiie supremacy in Egypt for a certain 
(rime, for tlio present at least, it was unshaken in tlio northern provinces of 
tho West. Tlio most important event montloned by tlio Assyrian record of 
these days (evidently about 004) is tho accession of Lydia. Asshurbanii- 
pal relate.s that tlio Lydian king, prompted by a dream wliich revealed to 
liiiu tho luugnaniinily of Asslmr, sent his ambassadors to Ninoveli to request 
LIlo alliance and prolootion of tho groat ruler. Tor the deity had said to 
him that by the niiiown of tins namo lie should overcome liis oiiomies. Ho 
did ill fact sucoeod in doing so. Tlio Oimmorians wero beaten by him, It 
may be a.SHUined, though it is not stated, that Gygos received other help 
from the Assyrians besides tho recognition as tlien’ ally. However that 
may bo, ho conquered, and, on tho successful torinination oi" tho war, sent two 
Ciiiiinoriau rebels ^v^Ul a great present to Nineveh. There they wore no 
iitUo (lattovinl at this hinnago, but also no UUlo embavrassml to make iheiii- 
selros uiidei.stooil by tho uow-coiuer.s, or to undor.stand them j for even at a 
court where, us tlio Assyrian writer says, tlio languages of East and West 
wero mot togothor, llioro was no one acquainted willi tlio speech of these 
liarhariiins. 

Probably for the siimo roiison as Gyges, Mukdlu of Tubal, Ids eastern 
noiglibour, aiul yukiiilu of Arvad, with porhap.s also Sauda-Hliarnio, of Cilicia, 
placed thonisolvoH under the protooting wing of A.ssyria. Knowing the lastos 
of the groat ruler of nations, each of thorn sunt him a daughter for liis 
harem, with a rich i)ro.sm)t, and it appeals tliat this was tlio custom. Some 
even, that they miglit exhibit tho moro zeal, aoiit him, besides their own 
chuiglitor.s, tlioso of tlioir brolhors and other rohitivo-s. 

In tlio oii.st, too, Asshurbanapal inanifoslod the still unbrokon suporiority 
of hi.s arms. 'IMioro, shortly aftor or at tho sumo time as the ligyptian cam- 
]iaign.s, lie had already chastised a mountain peojilo wlio.so rakls had greatly 
divstressod the iiiluihitants of yainudbal [E-mulhal], on the borders of Elam, 
so tliat tho chiefs of the town of T)ur-iln had miwlo complaints concerning 
thorn. Ho had sent a force which subdued tlio tviJio, brought the chieftain 
Taiuhii alivo to Assyria and carriod off a great nunibor of captives. The 
king had thoni takon to Egypt and in tlioir place peopled tlie wasted comitry 
with prisoiiorH of war from other regions. 
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Of far grcatoi* impovlanca was tli© campaign against Man. Tko oiu^ao is 
not alalGcl, but may well Jiave been that the king of i\lan, Aklisliovi, cleclarod 
himself independent, or had sliown an evident disposition to attiick Assyria. 
If tliis were so, lie had been over-liasty in his proceedings. However little 
of tlio warrior ihere may have boon in Asalmrbanapars niiUiro, the Assyrian 
army, in the oarly periods of his reign. a,t least, was yet too fearless and its 
com'mandera too valiiint for any nmii to be able to defy the powerful nioii- 
avehy. Akhshcri attempted a night aiirpriso of the troops sent against him, 
before tlicy had even crossed his frontiers ; but in this he was not sncco.ssful. 
The Maniioana were defeated in a bloody battle, and for a distance of six 
leaguoa round tlicir dead covei*e(J the battlc-fiold. Nothing rolarded the 
victoi'ioiiH army from entering hhin, whore it laid waste eight great towns 
whose position is unknown to ns, ns well as a crowd of small places, and so 
roaohed the domain of tlio capital, Tzirtiu It Avas Hurrounded, together witli 
tliQ towns of Urbija and Armijate, and after the mhabitants, driven to tho 
last extremity, had aiirrendorod, they wore led away and their Avliole iorritory 
conquered and laid Avasto. 

Ihit tlio object was attained. The frightful misery of the Avar which had 
visited that unhappy country had oinbitlercd tho population against tho man 
to whom they aaeribod its guilt, namely, theu’ old king, Akhsliei’i. In any 
case, ho had shown liis iiicapiicity to deloiid Ids coimlry. AVith all Ids broth- 
ers and his fatlier uiid family, ho aa’us put to death, and so great was the 
nation’s fury that they Avonld not oven concede him an hononrablo tomb, but 
tliroAV tho Qorpso on to the streets of Ids city. Hvs son Ualli, himself already 
a middlo-agecl man, was raised to the tlirono, and he Imstenod to aolcnow- 
ledge Assyria's .supremo {iiUliority. lie sent Ida young son to Niiiovoh, to 
kiss tho inonarGh’.s feet, and did not neglect to seiul his dangliter also, to 
add to Aftshurbaiiapal’s crowd of Avomon. His submission was of courso 
ucoopted, but his aunual tribute was raised by sonic thirty Iiui’muh. Other 
attempts at rebellion in the nortb-oast Avoro soon sopprossed. 

But Avliilsl these disturbances in tho north-east Avoro suppressed Avithout 
much difliouliy, in the south-east signs soon appeared Avhicli gave Avarniug 
of that groat storm Avhich in a few years Avas to bo raised there and to 
tUrouten. the empiro Avith destruction. The thrmie of Eliun was still occu- 
pied by Urtaki, who had ahvay.s preserved a frionclsliip Avith ICsarliadclon, 
and had rocoivccl from Idm ropoated tokoiis of good Avill. AHslunbanapal 
had folloAved up this policy of his father and tivaled llrlaki as tin ally, and 
Avlieu Elam was Buffering from a severe famine after a prolonged drought Im 
had not even refrained from extending a Jielping hand. IIo aont grain into 
tlic afilicted. country, and not only ponuilted thoso of Urtiiki’a .siibjeota Avho 
fled to his country to settle there, but also allowed llioin to return to tlieir 
native land, unhindered, when tho rains had again appeared and a suniniont 
harvest secured. If in this ho was prompted by inotivOvS of policy it Avas at 
least an intclligeiifc and poacoablo ono. In u proclamation to tlio Elamito 
tribe of tho Rash, and the tribes of the Sea Ijaiid.s, Jio could appeal Aviili truth 
to these tokens of neighbourliiicss. Rub they did not prevent Urtuki from 
taking arniB against him and invading Babylonia. 

It seems that ABsluirbamipal could scarcoly believe the nows Avliich liu 
veooived. Tiistcad of luirrying to tho s^jot to avert tho diuigor, {is had been 
tho custom of his Avarlike father, ho flout a ino.sscngor to inquire into the 
alato of affairs and to repoH to him upon it, Tho latter reiurned iviih the 
tidings lliat the Elamites had poured tliemaolves over Accad like a swarm of 
locusts, and had even sot up a fortified camp in siglit of tho city of Babylon. 
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lie now hastily colleotecl an army which drove the invaders from Accad, and 
even inllicied a defeat on tliein on the frontier. It is with a certain unction 
that the Assyrian scribe rocounts tho melanclioly fate which soon after 
overtook all these enemies of his king. In tho year which followed these 
events they all died : Bel-basha, as it seems, from a poisonous bite ; Na- 
bu-ahum-ei‘Gsh in a flood 5 Urtaki and his generals, in their despair, by their 
own hands in o«T,ch other’s presence. Whether the narrator learned this on 
good authority or had only heard it from rumour, can scarcely be determined; 
but that in reality they all died soon after is certain j for in the subsequent 
war with Elam, sons or successors are found in their places. 

Tho crown of Elam fall U) Toumiiiaii, brother of the t^YO previous kings, 
who was “like a devil,” says our Assyrian informant. That he was a tyrant 
who would shrink from no means of preserving his power, was also the con- 
viction of tho relatives of Ummaiiiildasli and Urtaki, tho last two kings of 
Elam. The one had left two sons, Kudurrii and Paru, tho other three, Um- 
manigash, Umnianappa, and TamnmriUi. Well tiwnro that their uncle was 
determined to remove them from his i»ath, with all that lielonged to them. In 
order to aocure tho suceo.ssion to his own son, they abandoned their oniuitry 
with a groat following, among whicli were included sixty members of the 
royal family and a bodyguard of bowmen, and sought shelter and protection 
with Asshurhauapal. 

Naturally Touunnan could not lot tliis pass unnoticed. Ho therefore 
hnstoned to dcsjKitch two ambassadors to Nineveh, Umbudara, an Elamite, 
and a Chaldean, Nabu-damniik, and to demand through tliem the surrender 
of tlio fugitives, But As-shurbaiiaml, encouraged % favourable omens, 
clroams of Ilia sours, and oracles of the gods ; in other words, incited by Ins 
priesthood to whose guidance ho always suhmittod in pious zeal, stoadfastly 
refused to comply with TeummaiTs demand and assembled an army. lit the 
montli of Ulul it was ready to march. JIo did nob liimsulf take the field, lor 
in fact his army, led by one of his generals, liad merely to support tho Elam- 
ite force of Uminanigash, his brothers and cousins. Ummanigasli himself 
was goneralissinio, if only in name. Tho Assyrian general was oinpowerod 
to sob Uminaiiigiish on Uio throne of Elam in the name of the Assyrian 
supremo king, aftur tlio conquest of tlio country. 

Teiunman was also in the field with an army, Hat when he learned that 
the troops of his rival axid of the Assyrians hud already marched into the 
towns of Dur-ilu, which lay not fur from tho frontier of liis country, and 
several times therefore had been tho scene of a struggle between tbe two 
powers, ho turned back, abandoning tho western j^roviiicos of his kingdom, 
and onU'oiiched himself in his capital, SluiHhaii [Snsa], wliich lay on tho 
easLcrii Siaiik of tho river Ulai [modern ICarun]. Mounwliile the allied As- 
syrians and Elamite.^ cnLorod the royal city of Mataktu, which lay to the 
west of that river, and tlioi’o'Unmmiiigasli is croAvned king. Toumiuan, indeed, 
makes one more effort; OAving to tho damage which the ioxt had midar- 
goiio it is not exactly shown of what kind, but from tho context it is plain 
that ho sent out an army in vain to liindor tho advance of his enemies. 
T'lie latter, oiico more oncouraged liy a dream, cross tlie river after Teiimman’s 
troops liavo sufforeil a defeat at Tiil-Liz, and now attaeJe Shushan. itself. 
There the decisive battle takes place. It omls with tho complete defeat of 
tho Elamites : a groat nuissucro begins, the river is filled with corpses, 
and innumorablo Avomon Avandor about the neighbourhood lamenting. 
Many distinguislied and a large number of lesser prisoners fall into the 
hands of tho Assyrians. All seek safety in flight. One of Teumman’a sons, 
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■\vlio had adviaod kirn ugaiwst tUo wai; and liad foretold tlio issue, reiida kia 
clothes ill JuH despair. The eldest sou, Taiimmritu, follows liis father iu hia 
flight to tho forest, and when the Icing’s cliuriot breaks down there, tliey are 
overtaken and both slain. The king’s head is sent as n trophy to Assyria, 
where it was set iiji on the great gate of Nineveh, aii eloquent witness to tho 
nation of tho might of Asahur and Ishtar. His son-in-law, Urtaki, himsolf 
begged an Assyrian to cut olX hia head and send it as good iidinga to Assliur- 
hanapal. Yot otliera of the groat men of the kingdom coino of their own 
accord and make their submission. The chief inngisti'atcH of tho province of 
ICliidali behead their own prince, Islitariiaiidi, ancl one of thorn himsolf 
brings hia niaator’a severed head into tho Assyrian camp. 'J'aminaritu, the 
third brother of Uiiunanigash, eixlriists tlio government of this principality 
to the Assyrian generals, and Uminanigash himself now makes his entry into 
Sluisiian, iincl is tlioro crowned as a vassal of Assyria. As plodgo of his 
loyalty he delivers a grandson of Marduk-bal-iddin, bolLor known by the 
Hebrew appellation Morodnoh-baladan, probably tho author of the whole 
reaistanoo to the Aaayrian king, to tho latter’s rcprcaoutatives. 

But tho war was not ended witli tho puiiishuient of IChiin, Dunaiiu, the 
son of Bel-lmsliu, prince of Gainbiil, was now to bo tiiiiglit wluit it was to 
side with the onoiny. Tho army, on its roturn from ICiain, breaks iuln his 
territory, oonquors tho eapvUvl Shapi-Tlel, cavrioa away from it all who have 
not fallen by the sword, lays tho wliole place waste, and flings tho ruins into 
the waters of tho stream which flows around it ; whereupon a motley crow 
of human hoinga are raked together and brouglit thoro to ru-peoide tho 
desolate oounlry. 

’ Moreover, a grim rovengo was iiidiclod on all cnomioH, and, when Llioy wore 
dead, even ou tlioir corpses. At tho triumphal entry of tho anny into 
Nineveh, Danoiiu was compollod to ctvrry tho head of his ally, Tounnmin, 
round his neck. When Tcummau’a ambaHsadovs, %y!\o had remained in Nino- 
veli, saw this, one of them tore out his board in liis despair, and the other 
plnngad a dagger into his own heart. Dunanu was placed on tho raek in 
Arbola and died in tortures. All his brotliors, including Samgunu, as well as 
Morodach'baladan’a grandson and liis brothers, were also put to death ; the 
chiefs of the Gainbuli wore oven flayed, after tlicy had had tlioir tongues 
torn out as blasphomers of tho liigh gods, after which all eoiqjses were out 
in jiieces, and were then sent all over ilio oinpire, in token of tho overlord- 
ship oC Assyria. With arelinemoiit of cruelty Aashurbanapal even caused 
the oorpso of liis old opponent, the Tigenna Nabu-shum-oresh, wliirih ho had 
had brought tu Assyria from Gambiil for tho inirpo-so, to bo diNfigiived iu 
the great gate of Nineveh liy the latior’a own sons. Hvon before all this 
was brought to a conclusion, Sarduria III of Urartu, iierhaps because he was 
already tliroateiied by the Iranian enemies, who wore soon to ])nt an ond 
to the Kingdom of Van, and was anxious to obtain the liolp of his power- 
ful neighbour, desiiatchod an ambassador to tlio Intlor. Asshurbanapal did 
not omit to make use o£ the occasion to bring '’roummun’s ambassadors before 
the new-comers, in order to inspire the former with a consoiousnoss of liis 
greatness, and to give the latter a warning example in case Lhoir sovoroign 
also should prove unfaithful. 

Thus tho greatest danger that had hitherto thveatoned the ompiro soonied 
pernniuently averted, and if ever a pitiless revenge was qualified to deprive 
the conquered nations of tho flesiro lo fight for their indepondoncG, this must 
certainly have been the enso aflor such a sanguinary judgment. But it waa 
soon to bo manifested that it had availed nothing. Assyria had only 
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buooecded in iimlcing liciaolf more detested than bofoie, and had only stirred np 
princes and pcoploa alike to resist everything' rather tliau any longer endure 
the yoke of the Inmgniau of Asia, 

Tins BiiO'j'iiERS* WAU (662-018 n.c.) 

About the yeiir 052 a formidable war broke 
out against Assyria. It had, perhaps, long 
been secrotly iJropariug before Asahurbannpal 
had any .miMpioion of the danger which threat- 
ened Inin. lie believed that his conciliatory 
policy had secured the iiorinanent attoehnioni, 
of tlio ihibyloniaim. IIo laid invested hi.s 
brother, Shainasli-shiim-nkiii, with tlio royal 
dignity, raised liiin to be lord of all Sumer 
and Acciid, uud had jdacod an uriuy of foot- 
soldiors, hdi'ses, and eliaviots at his disposal. 

Those of the iuhahitenUs of to^Yns, plains, uud 
Curms who luul loft the country during the 
lei'iod of iiiuu'dJiy, or had been carried off, ho 
lad porinittod t(f return. As for the Ihibylo- 
nUuis who luul settled in Assyria, ho did not 
mai'oly place thoiu fat a level witit hia own iiu- 
inediiito subjoctH, but troalod them witli os|)o- 
cial distinction, contiuucd the privileges which 
Esarliaddoii had granted tliom, and raised 
them to iinpoiLiint ()ni(! 0 .H, and they oven moved 
iibont lii.s royal court unnioloslod, chid in mag- 
iiificoiitgarmcnlH with golden ornaiiionts. They 
still conlhuiinl to jwotest their submission to 
the Assyrian doiniiudiou, yid all the time 
they wci'o conspiring witli SliumaHli-slimn-ukin 
against the king. 

'L'ho first inlinuiLion of tlnn conspiracy cauio 
to the king Tvom ICudnr, tlie governor of Erech. Tins faithful servant had 
received from iSiu-liil)ni-nsur, the governor of Ifr, information to the effoot 
that envoys from the king of Babylon had been there and that some of the 
pcniilo hud alroiuly lison. Siii-tiibni-usur luul no mind to give car to the 
projxj.sals from llabyhni, aiul had consequently requestod reinforcements. 
JCudur soiit him five littiKli’cd iiicii, wlio, at his request, wore afterwards 
iiiei’oiiHcd by iroojis holongiiig to the govoriior of Arpaldia and Amida. 
But it Hconus that Sin-tabni-usur Avas unable to maintain himself until these 
supports came up, and even before llieir arrival found binisolf constrained to 
go (wer to tlio ])arty of the rebels. 

Asshui'hanapal \va» soon to Icaiii with horror that the movemout, the 
soul of which was his disloyal brother, hadspi'oad witli great swiftness, and 
tliat Kuduv’s anxiety was not Avithout foundation. 8hama8li-slium-ukiii 
.sent messongevH in iill directions, and they did not Avork in A^ain. All 
Accad and C'hiildoa, all the Arnmasaiis of Babylonia, all the inhabitants of 
the Sea Lands joined Avilh him. Ilia chief ally in this district was : Nabu- 
liol-sluimo, grandson of Moroducli-baladnii, that irroooiioilablG enemy of 
Assyria, avIio Avas now king of Chaldea; Maniiuki-Babili, prince of Bib- 
Uakkiu’i; I5a-s]unu-baslia, i>rince of Bit-Ainulckaui, and Naclan of Puqudu. 
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Ummimigasli, king of Elam, who owed liis throne to Asshuvbaiiapal, was also 
gaiiiGcl ovei’ by Shanmsh-shuin-tildn. A8shnrbunai)iil had Xtiucicd ilial he 
might veiitiTi '0 to impose on tho Elamito, who owod him so inucli, conditions 
which tlie hittor could corlainly only Iiillil with groat diriiciiliy. Ho liad 
dcmaiidod llio rostoiation of the gocldoas Nana of Ei'och, which had been in 
tlio poasossion of Elam for ceutni-ios, and whoso worship had become so 
popular that tlio Iciiiga still sent their gifts to the goddess of Ercch, Um- 
manigash could not eouiply with tins demand without exciting universal 
discontent in his kingdom, and, doubtless, in consotiuonec of IhiH, was all 
tho more inclined to listen to tlie j)roposala of the Babylonian prince. They 
wore supported by a rich gift, for which the toiniilo ireusuves of Bel-^lai'duk 
in Babylon, of Nabu in Boraippji, and of Nergal in ICutlia liad been plundered, 
TJinmanigash u-nuicdiatoly sent anxilianca to Chaldea. The GuU nomads 
oil tlic Assyiio-Babyloniaii frontier, tlie kings of tho West, with Baal of 
Tjfro at their head, and the king of Melukhkha, by whom Psamtlmk is hero 
doubtless meant; those, too, Sliamiiah-shuni-uiciu found proptirod to join 
him in a visiug against A.SHyria. The soccssioii of CygGH, king of Lydia, 
who had previously oonclnclod an alliiuico with tho Egyptian Jciiig, probalily 
also belongs to this time, and it ia certain that variouH JCgyptiaii shoildis also 
sided with Babylon. Only tlio peoples of tho nortli-oast and north of tlio 
empii'o uppoui to liave iakon no pail in tho luovciucnt, They were hold 
in ohock by the onorgotic governors of Aniida ami Aipaklui, the hist of 
whom oven prevented tlm north of IClam from rising against tho flupronie 
king. 

There wtis need of energy nncl wisdom to exoroiso tho storm, which was 
appi'oaohing fioiii so many aides at once. Assliurbanapal, with whom religion 
oooiipied HO pronilnout a place, of ooumo turned llrsl to his gods. Bui bo did 
not nogleot active nioaaurcs. Yob it is not clear or probablo that he hhiifleU 
took up arms. Wiieii Tainmariiu came to him in tlio year OGO, ho was at 
Nineveh. B ui in il lo preceding years ho had sent out vanous armios to attack 
the allies afc difforont points. As soon as the news from Babylon reaebod 
him, he issued a pioclaination to tho Buhylonians, in which he dononncotl 
his brothel’s ireadicry as ingratitude and oxhortod those whom ho hud so 
favoured not to join Shamash-Bliuiu-ukin. It is true tluit thoao words found 
no Gctio aiiioiigst tlie nobility of Babylon, but they wore not puiiuips without 
iiiduoucQ on. tlio temper of tlio nation. At any rate, the latter liually tnruod 
against their king. When Uminanigaah’s troops invaded Cliiildc'a and 
Kardiinyasli, in the year G5T, they eiicouiitored an Assyrian foroo. At tho 
licad of tho Elamites was tlio son of Toumuiaii, that Elainilo king Avhoin 
Aasluirbaiiapal liad put to death, and who had boon chosen by Llniiuiinigiish 
as his general, hccauso he had tlie death of his father to rovongu on the 
A.ssyi'ians. With him came thegovernorfl of Hillate and ICliilimi, '/m.iVA and 
Paru; Attuiuetn, the captain of tlio bowmen, Nealni the Ehinhte commander, 
and a Babylonian division joined thcni. 'ITio account of tho battle i.s too 
much damaged for lus to form any concliLsioii about it. But it is evident 
that the Assyrians obtained some Hiicoess, to which tho severed head of 
Attumetn, which was sent to Asshnrbanapal at Ninevob, iioi’c witnoss. 

It was not so easy to coerce the chief nntlior of tho war. yiminash-shuni- 
ukin’s first raoaeuvo was to oloso nil the gates of Babylon, Bor.sippa, and 
Sippar, to place garrisons in all phicea of any iinporliuico, and make him- 
self luasler of all the towns in Babylonia. Aa a sign that he renounced his 
allegiance, he caused all the sacrifices to the highest gods, whioli Asshiirbana- 
pal had instituted, to he suspended, and appropriated all tho gifts assigned 
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Lu them, a measure -whic]! excited the indigimtion of the supreme lung' more 
Ilian anyihing’ else. ° 

This happeiiGfl in the year 650, for it must have been in the April of that 
year that I3el-ibm was appointed goveruorof thelaiiflsoii the coast. Chaldea 
mid the surrouiKling territoriea were now also subdued. These had revolted 
in the previous year after ShamaaJx-almm-ukin liad raised tlio standard of-^ 
rehelhon in the year 652. On the 4th Nisau 051, Merodach-baladan’s errand- 
fion, Nabu-bcl-ahumo, had collBcLod an army of Accadiaiis, Chaldeans and 
Kardunyasliii (the men of the coast) in whidi he had inclnded the Assyrians 
whom Aaalmrbanapal had sent him as auxiliaries or gairisou. Between the 
22nd Taminu'/ and 22n(l Abu of tlie same year, Sin-labni-nsur, the governor, 
had joined thorn, and betwoen 7th Abu and the 7thUhil tlie Elamite aux- 
ilianes had also marclied up. But in the end the Assyrian army had defeated 
them all and coiiipolled the Elamites to roLvoat. Nabii-bel-shmne had fob 
lowed thorn with hia troops to Elam. The Assyrians, on whom lie could not 
depend, ho liatl provioualy sont under a reliable commander in the same 
dirootmn, voi'y piohahly under pretence of letting them march against Elam, 
and thus had dulivorod into the lumd.s of Imlabigash. Perhaps this defeat 
was tho cause of 'J’aminaritii’fi fall. It must have at least followed soon after. 
The Boutli of Babylonia was cortaiiily again brouglit under t)ie Assyrian 
dotninioit towards the end of year 061. 

Asrtluivbanapal oimUl now turn his thoughts to attacking the nroh-rebel 
ill lus own to^rrilory. It soonis that the latter had again entered into rela- 
tions with Elam, and either now went there in person or sent messen- 
gers. But on tho ITth Araklisiuimu (Marshofilnvan) 661, Assluirbanapal’s 
warriors advanced against his brother. In tho year 650 lliey siormed in 
foai’Cul fashion through northern Babylonia, inatitnted a formidable massacre 
of ShaimiHh-aliuui-iikiii’a subjects in town and country, niado themselves 
masters nf the canals, and liiinlly surrounded Sippar, Babylou, and Bor- 
sippa, which tho llabyloniau king had forlilied. The siege must have lasted 
a year or two, for it was not till 048 that tho capital was taken. 

And It would not Iuiyo fallen then — so obstinately was it defended — 
had not the misery within tho walls reached tho acme. The famhio was so 
di'Qiidful that the boaiegod fod on tho llosh of their own children, and famine 
was followed by plague. Tho goils iliomHolvos fought for tlio Assyrians, as 
tho historian remarks. Then despair loll upon tlio people. In their fury 
they laid held ou .SlwunaBh-sliiun-vdcin, and threw him, doubtless togellier 
with smuo of lii.s satellites, into the fire. The town was then, of course, 
handed over to the eiioiny, and thus G-scafiod the fate which Sennacherib had 
already iiilliuted on it. A strict trial was held. Those who had been 
ooiicoi'iiod in the rohollion, siioh of thorn as had escaped tho sword, liiinger, 
and plague, who ha<l 8avo<l Uionisolvoa betiuioa during the rising and so could 
not bo burnt with their master, wore dragged from the hiding-place where 
they had concealed Llionisolves into tho light of day, and slain without grace 
or mercy, so that not one of them escaped. Those who had incited to rebel- 
lion and defamed Asaliur hod their tongues torn out of their mouths befora 
they were hquL to death. But the licavieat puuiHlimont nvortoolc those who 
hiul already boon punished iw rebola by tho king’s giundfalhor, Sonnaohorib, 
and whoso severed limbs woi’6 now thrown to tho doga and all kinds of beasts 
of prey. Tlio corpses of llioso who had been destroyed by disease, hunger, 
and wrotchodncs.s, and which filled the streets of Babylon, Sippar, Kutha, 
and the anno uiidiiig country, were dragged aAvay and piled up in lieaps, and 
the insulted gods and angry goddesses were appeased by the care which was 
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now besLowctl upon Uieir aanctuai-ies aiul altars. All fugitives wore par- 
donocl and giaiitcd life ; tlioy wei-o permitted to settle in lliibylon. Nor was 
the town plundored in any way. Asahurbauapal eoutonted liiinsclf with ilio 
spoil from the palace of his vehclhous brother, with liis havom, housohold ohiir- 
iots, nninitiona of war, and tlic tokens of his royal dignity, and all Liiis lie had 
carried to Assyria with the captured wiiiriors. 

In the south of the country the ferment scema to have lasted longer. 
Tlie Aoendians, Clialdeans, AramajanS, and inhabitants of the eonat, who had 
formerly surved Sluimash-shum-ukin and then submitted to the Assyrian 
governor, Bol-ihni, had now of their own accord once move risen against 
Assluirbauapal j but Lho Assyrian army, now tlio army of ilabylon, marched 
into their territory, mid soon brought tlm wholo country back to the Assyr- 
ian doniiniun. Guvcniors and pirincoa appointed by the king reintroduced 
tlio Assyrian laws, and saw that Llio yearly tiibiiio was honcoforth paid 
rognlarly. 

TUB IjAHT WAlld 01' ASSUUUIlANAI'Af. ((U8-()2l5 IMJ.) 

Ah before ndutod, jMorodaoh-lndiid.ui’H grand- 
son, Nivhu-bcl-sUuiuc, had doUvored those troops 
which AsHliiu’baiiapal had Hont liini for th(3 defouco 
of )us coujitry agaiiiHt tho JOhimites and insurgent 
llahyloniauH into liulabigaHU’s hand. IGven lieforc 
habylon was taken, tlio Assyrian king liad sent an 
envoy to tho latter to demand tho relonso of tlicso 
men. liidahigasli had ausworod with proposals 
for peace. lie does not .seem to liavu dared to 
risk a struggle with AsHyriu, nor yet to have boon 
pioparod to comply with AsshurbanapaL’s requefli; 
tlio party of the Ohnldeans fuul their friends was 
probably too powerful in Elam for this. After 
Uabylou had Callou, tlio Assyrian sent a fresh luos- 
sengor, supported by a 3nnnoron.s aiiny, with a 
vigorous uUiinatiun to klhiin. “If thou rcatorost 
not these men,” ho run the message, ” then will C 
conio and destroy thy citioa, carry away tiie people 
of Shushan, Madaklu, luul Khidiihi, thrust thco 
from tliy royal throne, and put another in thy 
place. As formerly I doatroyod U'cuiiinum, so will 
1 destroy llieo.” Hut tho onvoy had not yet got 
so far aa Deri, when tho wuv party killed ludn- 
bigash from a natural four le.st ho should yield, 
and had made Unimaualdush, bho son of Attii- 
inotu, king. 

0 f course tlio liittor refused Asshuihiinapal’s re- 
quest, and the war broke out afro.sh. A.sshurbiimir 
pal now intended to osUbliali 'L'anunaritu for tlio 
second time in the g’ovormnont of hjlani, a policy Avliioh iig'iiin was dna- 
tmed not to be realised. A powerful army, led by this olainuinl, nuirchod 
into tho enemy’s country, and aovoral bordcr-townn immediately subinittod 
through i’oar, and came to oITer their men and cattle. Tho first rosiKtanoo 
was encountered at Bit-lmbi, onco a royal city of Klam, “which shut in lho 
front of Elam liko a groat bulwark,” and hud hooii con([iU)r(Ml by .Sennacho- 
rib and razed to tlio gvouncl. But a later Ifilainito king had built a now 
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Bil.-Imbi opposite Uio old town and suiTouiuled it with a strong wall and 
outworks. Tins town doroiidcd itself obstinately, bnt it was conquered, and 
those who would not submit wore beheaded and then' lips sent to Assyria as 
trophies of victory. The captain of the bowmen, Imbappi, who was a son- 
in-law of iho EUunite king and had oommandod in the city, fell alive into 
the enemy’s haiicla, together with the liaroin, Uio sous of the former king 
Teiunmaii, and the rest of tlio iiopiilniioii, juid was led away to Assyria. 

This feat of arms appears to havo been of groat importaiicG, for no sooner 
(lid it reach Uminanaldasli’a ears than he fled from MadnkUi into the nioun- 
tains. The same oourso was followed by anoLlior prince (IJmbahabua?) wlio 
had reigned in Elam for a time, before uiniiuuuildasli, but, in face of a rebel- 
lion, had retreated to Bubilu. Ho too left Ida dvvoUiiig, and hid himself in 
the low-lying districts on the soaconst. Rhiin wiw now open to the Assyrian 
army, which made use of the opportunity to march into Sliuslian and there 
iig'iiin consecralu Tainmaritu king. But the latlor ^Kircoivod that it was only 
as a shadow king tliat ho liad Iwen sot up. Wlieii the Assyrian troops wlio 
had aceoinpanied him withdrew to tlioir own country with the groiitor jiart 
of iho ijopulatiuii uh prisoners and an oiiorinous spoil, he was (JOiupleLely 
undecoived and souglit toprovont this impovorishmoiit of the land by force. 
But ho was imsiKJCOHsful. In the oyo.s of the Asayriuns this ^YaH base ingrati- 
tude j lie was deposed and again carried off, and licforc the retuvii marclnvas 
finally entered upon, a regulur drive was nnulo ovor tlio whole of Elam, dur- 
ing wJiicii the chief towns wore sacked. But no Assyrian garrison remained 
holiiud in the cciuiiLiy, and there is no word of its permanent annexation. 
linniodiaLoly after the withdrawal of the Assyrian army, IJmmauiildash II 
came out from his hiding-place and onco more obtained possession of Iho 
government. 

But Assliurbanaual was not satiafiod with this noufomm^ and this tiiiia 
lie sent 'ramimiviiii Iiimsclf ns aiuba.ssadorwitli another tlcmiuid. The oraolo 
Jio had aslced from the goddess of ICrccli had enjoined on him to letch back 
the imago of tho goddess Naua, which luvd been earned oft to Eliim eouiuriea 
before. It will bo romeinbovcd ibut this oraelo had already served ns (ui 
excuse to draw IJinmauiguah into a war. It was now again made use of. 
But IJnnmtnaldash, no more lliaii his predocossor, ooiihl comply with the 
dennuid without setting throne and life at stake. No other ohoiee remained 
for him tliaii to try iho fortune of war. 

The war proceeded as it had tho first time, but \yaH eonducLod with more 
energy and cerLiiinly busted longer. Bit-Imbi was again taken, then tho Itaslii 
country and tlio city of Khamaiiu with its territory, a conquest which tho 
As.syriniis thought impertant enough to be pcrpotuateil in a relief. AlLhough 
all liiis was only frontier tcrritoiy, Unimanaldnah Ihouglit it advisable to leave 
Muduklu, tho westovn capital of liis country, and to retreat to Dur-Uiidasi, 
a town ou tho farthor side of tho Thai, hut west of the river Jdidi, which 
formed a strong natural defence. Tims lio aliandonod a great part of his 
country, 1)ut oven there ho did not fool liini.solf safe and crossed tho Ididi that 
ho might range liis troops behind it in order of battle. The Assyrians pur- 
sued their Iriuinpluil mareJi, look ono town after Ltio other, and ut last came 
to Dur-Uiidusi. Bui here tlio army refused to go farther, and two days went 
by before tlioy eouhl inako up llioir mindH to cross the njiparimtly dangerous 
river. Ilowover, iu tho nick of time, Islitar of Arbcla, llie warlike goddess, 
whoso priesthood doubtless accompuniod tho army witli a portable sanctuary 
or ark, sont ono of her seora a dream in which she promised hor help, and 
Lliis restored tho army’s courage. 'I'lio crossing was a aucce.S8, the army of 
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Uniiiianalflasli was beaten, ami Lwelvo Elamite provinces east of tlio Ididi 
with fourLueii royal cities and a number of smaller phieoa wore abandoned to 
desti'uciian. 

Still tliora waa no intention of taking; iKWsession of tlio country, and when 
Unimanaldash with the remnant of lus army had gone farthoi' into the moun- 
tains, and consequently blioro was no longer a dangerous enemy on the east 
side of the Ididi to liimlor the operations ou the west giclo, tlie Ansyriana 
ninvched back into Shnalian. There was the goddens for whoao sake the 
whole expedition had boon tindorlakcu. On former oecaaionB, when Sbuslian 
had been taken, tlie object of tho war Avas to set tlio EhuniLo pretender on 
the throne, then the restoration conhl hardly bo donimided. But now Asshur 
was in arms iigninsl Elam itself, and con.sideralion need no longer be 
Bhowii. The goddess waa brought back to Erech to her aanctuavy, E-kbili- 
anha, “the house of pOAver in the hoavons,” and Urn king caused uoav and 
pQvmanant Raiictnaries to ho erected for her. 

To all appearances and ooutrary to his pra<;tioe, lie had luin.solf coiuo to 
Sliusluui. At least, it ia related Unit ho olusped tlio lianda of tho goddess, 
that ia, pcrforinud a religious ceremony in lior sauotuiiry and tlmt lie also Jnid 
tlio gratinoatioii of entering tlio palace of Shnslnin and Heating liiniselC ou tho 
throne of tlie hereditary enemy of A.ssyria. Elam was one of the oUh^st and 
most famous nioiuu'chlcH uC Aula, and Sliualuui was tho sain'ocl city, tho Kuat 
of the gods and tho iilaeo of their oiuclos. In tho troasuro ehainbor of the 
royal oitadol Avero hoapod up all those valnaliles which the kings of Elam had 
cellcoLod “ down to the kings of those days,” and Avliich Imd jiovor yet beau 
touched by a victorious enemy. No little of tho trouHure liad been taken 
away by ioviuor ElannLo kiiiga from Sumer, Accad, and JCardiinyaHh, and 
there Avas also a collection of valualilos and joAvols Avitli royal nmignia, Avliich 
fornior kings of Accad, doAvu to ShaiiuusU-HhunmkIn, had prosonLod to Elam 
ill oxchuiigo for Jiur help. All this, with all tlio glories of tho royal jnilaoo, 
whevo a rioh and Hplendouv-loving court had resided, Asshurbanapal took 
Anih him to Ids own .stales. Tlio very tombs of tho kings Avoro not spared 
by the conqueror •, they wore destroyecl and cxp{iacd Co the light of day; even 
tho ooi'pscs Avere etirried off, so that tho shades laid to AViiiidor about homeless. 
Ill order to mortify the enemy as much a.s po.ssible, tho Assyrian Holdlors Avoro 
allowed to desecrate those aacred forests, Avhoso pi-ooinoUs no uuliallowod foot 
might ovor tread, and then to burn tlicjii. 

Whilst tlio Elamite Avar was .still raging in tho Avost, tho Arabs had 
again arisen. Abiyato, Avhom Assluir1«imipal had ajjpoiulud in tho place of 
Yaula-b0U-f-Ia55aol ns Assyrian vaasal-king of Aril)i, entorod inl.o negotiations 
Avith Natiui, prince of Nabathca, to whom YauLa luul forniinly lied, but Avho 
had at that time tUonght it safer to seek tho frioiid.slup of Assyria. Ho now 
allowed IdnisolP to bo persuadod to trouble the borders of Lho wosLorn 2 '>rov- 
iiices of Assyria, in conjunction with Abiyato. Lost tho forces in this district 
ahoukl not ne strong enough to face tho joint attacks of tlio Arabs, a powerful 
army Avas dcspalched from Assyria to qtioU tho rising. Arrived on the ‘d5th 
Sivan at Khadata, whicli |)robably lay at the eastern extromUy of this dosort, 
the army pursued its way unehallcngotl to Laribda, a Avoll-AYatered oasis, 
Avhero the camp avus fixed, and then marched on to Kliurtirina, not far from 
Yarki and AkhIU, still in tho aamo deaert, whoro the I'u'at encountev took 
place. There tho Tsammo, tho Bedouins, who Avorsliij) tho god Atarsaniain 
and the Nabathoaiis, sought to stop tho furtUer progress of Lho AsByrhui 
army, but Avere defeated. Tho victors, baviug provided themselves with 
water from Azalli, inarched on to Kurasiti. Thoro again stood Bedouina 
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■who worship Aiaraamaiu, with Yauta-bon-Bit-Datkla and the men of Kedar, 
but they too gave way, Euid not only a rich booty, but YauLa’s gods and 
women, with liia mother, fell into the Assyrians’ liancls and were canied 
with them to Damascus. On the night of the 3rd Abu, after a rest of about 
forty days, tlio Assyrian army max'cliod to the town of IChulldmliti, south of 
DamaacAia, and in the mountain region of Khukhuriiva a battle was fought 
wLh the two sons of To’ri, namely, the loaders of tlie robellion, Abiyate and 
Aamii. Aainu was taken alivo, chained hand and foot, and sent to Nineveh, 
where Assluirbanapiil had him lliiyod. The reinaindGr of the troops sought 
refuge in tho liiding-placos in Ilia momilains } but wlieii the Assyrians set 
guard in. all the auirouuding places and cut off tlreir supplies of water, they 
found thomsolves under the necessity first of killing their canids and then 
of surrendoring thomsolvos. They, too, wore taken to Assyria, and tliiis the 
country was as though “inundated with Arabs and camels.” YautcvbGn- 
Bh'-Dadrla still kopt tho field with his troops; but when tUseaso and famine 
had made terrible havoc among thorn, they caino to the conclusion, that 
they were no niatcli for tho miglifc of tho Assyrian gods, rose against their 
king, and drove liim from tliom. IIo was seized by tlio onomy and sent to 
Assyria. Thoro his son was killed before his eyes by Asslmrhanapal’s own 
liauil, and lie and Iur cou.sin hound with a dog-chain to NGnb-maslinaKti-atmiti, 
the eastorn gate of Nmoveh. 'riic king counted it as a favour that he escaped 
witli Ilia life. 

Even Uimnanaldaah was also dcatinocl to fall into the Assyrians’ hands. 
Ilis own subjects rose against liini, perhaps at tlio instigation of a certain 
Ummanigasli, a son of Amotirra, and ho sought rolngo in Llio mountains. 
Tho Assyrians mudo uhq of fchG.se diaturbaiiooa to march into Elam, fan tho 
fii'c of rebellion, and loiul Uinmanuldush in triumph to tliair own country. 
Tho ancient inoiuirchy, wliioh had so often threatoiiod Assyria, was now 
cntii'cly broken. Tor a tiino Elam still prolonged a melancholy existonco. 
She was not annexod to tlio Assyrian Empire. But when, within a few 
yoara, the latLcr’H power had dUivnpoarcd, Ehiui fell an easy prey to the 
Persians, when Princo Sispis, or Toispoa, of tho wioo of tho Achramenidw, 
placed himself on tho throne of Shushan. 

■ Little (Irciuiiing that lUo lionr of Aashuv’s downfall was so soon to strihe, 
Asshurbaiiapal rovcllod in tho joy of victory. In memory ol all these triumphs, 
and in order to show his gratitudo for tho help of ilio gods, ho built a new 
Bfviictuary for tlio groat goddoas of Niuovoh, tho ojioubo of AbsIuu’, and when 
it was ready and lie presciiicd himself in it in order to coussorato it wifcli 
ceremonial sacnficos, ho had his royal ohariofc drugged to tho gate of the 
temple by four cajitivo king.*}, — TaminariUi, Pa’e, Ummanaldash, and Yauta. 
ll'his hiirbarmis triumpli was his lust, and tho last also of the renowned 
Assyrian ariny.^' 



GIIAPTJiiU V. TIIR DECLINE AND FALL OE ASSYRIA 


We havo followed the fortunes of Assyria tlirougli sovoral dynasties of 
oloavoat hiatorical record. Ilut, curiouMly enough, iih wo now pi'ooocd the 
hiiidiiiarks disappear, and wo enter u realiu of myth, iis if wo wore going 
backward iusioad of forward in time. JCvcii wliile Assluirbanujud lives, tlio 
rocoi'd booeiues vaga( 5 , and after lum Uioro is almost iiotliliig soeui'eiy known 
of its dotnils. 10 v(‘n tlm names of his Huceossors ui’o somowliat in ilouht. 
'i'lio only sure thing is tlm broad hi.sloritjal fact that tlm oiupii’e ducjliuoil in 
power imtil it was completely overthrown by the SoyUiians aud lhil)ylnuiaus 
iihnnt twenty years afu.w the doatli of Asslmi-bamipal — the prociwo {late of 
tliis closing' soono being, liko all other details of Die epouli, more or loss in 
doubt. 

Our sui'priso at this oatacly.smio overtlirow is tlm greater in that \v 0 have 
jnat 800)1 Llio Assyrian ICminro at such a lieight of jii)j)iu'OJit ])ower under 
Asahurbanapal. The palaoos, libraries, and art tronsiiroH of that king as 
now k)it)wu to m convey an irrcaistiblo iiuprossion of a powerful monaveli. 
Yet it is liuhl that the decline in Assyrian atfuirH ha<l begun oven durhig the 
life of Asshurbunapal/* 

ProCoasor Rogers has well summed up im impvcasiou as tn llie cause of 
this docUno. After noting’ tlio glories o£ the I’oign in malievs of litoraturo, 
Hcionoofl, and art, and giving Assimrbauapal a full mood of [nniso iis regards 
his attJiiinnont in this dirocLiou, Professor Rogers coiitimn's i 

In war only had ho I’ailod. But by tho sword tho kingdom of Assyria 
had been founded, by the sword it had added kingdom iinLo Icitigdom ujitil 
it had become a world-enipiro. By tho sword it had oloarod the way for llio 
advance of its trader, iincl opcuotl up to civilisation gi'oal tcvriloricH, soma 
of which, liko Urartu, Inid oven adopted its inothcKl of widting. It Inid lidd 
all the vast empire together by tho sword, and not by buiiiilicont and niisolf- 
iah rido. Even unto this very reign barlau'io tronUnont of nuni who yearned 
for lilierty had been the rule snid not tho ox{5oi»tu»a. That Avliioli laid boon 
founded by the sword and inaintaincd by tho sword would not survive if the 
swoi'd lost its keenness or tho arm which wielded it lost its stronglh rn‘ I'oadi- 
ncss. This had happened in the days of Asshurbiumpal. lie luul lioiupmrcd 
but little Jie,w territory, made scarcolj^ any advance, as most of tho kings 
Avho preceded him had done. lie had not only not inailo distinct tulvanoes, 
he had actually beaten a retreat, and the empire was smaller. Worse even 
tlian this, he liad weakoned the borders which romainod, and had not ei’octod 
fortresses, as had Sargon and Esarlmddoii and ovoji Sennaoheril), for Ihe 
dofoiiGO of the frontier against aggression. He had gained no new allies, and 
hud shown no consideration or frioiidsliip lor any people who might have 
been won to join hands with Assyria when tho hour of struggle l)0tweeii 
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the SoiniteH iiiid the liulo-Eiiropeaiis slioiild come. On the contrary, his 
brutality, singularly luisniletl to liis period and lua position of gro-\ving weak- 
ness, his l)londLhirstines.s, his deBti'iioUvo raids into the territories of liis 
neighbours, had inoreased the hntred of Assyria into a passion. All these 
things threatened the end of As.syrian prestige, if not the entire collapse of 
the empire. 

The ciiltiu'c Avliieh Asslmrhannpal had nurtured and disseiiiiimted was 
but a cloak to cover the nakcdno.ss of Assyrian savagery. It never became 
a part o£ the life of tlie people. It ooutrihuted not to national patriotism, 
hut only to national euervation. Luxury had usurped the place of simplicity, 
aiul weakness laid conquoved strengtli. I'ho moat brilliant colour of all 
Aasyrhiii history was only overlaid on the palace and temple walls. Tlio 
.shadows were groiviug long and d(!(ip, and tho nig-hl of Assyria was 
approaching.^* 

Wliatovor our precise (istimato of this criUoirtiu of Aswhuvbaniipal, it is 
clear that tho hiicchhsui’s of that monarch were uiuiblo to misLiiin tlio tracU- 
tiniis of tlioir futhei-s. AsHyriologists have recently restored to ns tlio name.s 
of lkjl-'/akU‘'ishkuu or Aa.sliur-etil-ili, Siii-sliar-islikiui, as the immodiatu 
auocoHHor.s of AHshuvlmnajiul, the lust named licing tho ono \rho is bolievecl to 
have been the oeoupaut of the Uiroue when the cojuiucring hosts of Cyaxnres 
liiially razed Nineveh to tho ground. 

U may laivly be presumed that there exist somowlioro among tlie yet 
unreoeverod tvcaaiu'cs of Mosopedamia, inscriptions giving’ more nr loss full 
aoconnlH of tho destruction of Nineveh. But bo that ii.s it may, no sucli 
inscription lias yet come to liglit; at least none such has been clocipherecl. 
Thoi'o is an abundaiieo of matorial in tho various inusoiuus cf Europe and 
Ameriea that has not yet boon fully investigated. Tho veadiug of inscrip- 
tions ill the ari'ow-houd sm’ijil i.s an extremely dilhcult laskj indued, it has 
been daiinod, porhaps bivlC jestingly, by ono of tho gimtost of living orion- 
talishs, that only four scholars in the world arc comi>otenl to read securely 
Assyrian or Bubyloiiuui texts from tho original clay lablob. iDoublloas Ihia 
is ail exfiggeralioM, bat it is one full of suggestion as to tho diflicultiea on- 
couiitcrod liy the would-bo investigator of Mosopolamiau history; and at 
tho sanio time oll'oring an oxiilatialion of the fact that so nuich material 
is awaiting it.s turn, and must long roiimlii unpublished, notwitlistanding 
tho iiup<»i'Laueo and mtorest of the histerical aeoA’eta thus entombed, 
Possibly, as has Inien suggested, tho story of tho dttjli'uetioii of Niuoveh may 
bo among lUeso secrets, but as to tho validity of this Burmise time must 
decide. 

Mcanwiiile the twentiGLh-<50iilnry liistoriaii is but little hetier off than 
his prodeoesHor of the limes before the advoiifc of modern Assyriology in 
regard to this particular probloin. 'VVlKiovor would pioture to himself tho 
destruction of Nineveh lias no resource but to turn back to Bucli classical 
accounts ns that of Tliodoriis, giving wluitevor degree of credence he may 
choose to the deltiils of tho Hlory . One quiUifioation, however, may be added. 
VVe lit least arc tolerably sure, as onr predccasaora could not bo, tliat the last 
ruler of Niiiovoh did not Ixiar the name which clnaaical tradition ascribed to 
]uin. Just as tliorc was no Ninus, founder of Niiioveli, so tliero was no 
SardauapaluH last ruler of that famima city. In regard to this detail, tradi- 
tion was at fault hero as so often elsewhere. None the less will the name of 
Sardanapalns long continue to symbolise the hloa of the lust ruler of Nine- 
veh, whoso cffomiiuile reign and tragic end form so interesting a theme for 
tho classical writer. « 
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LAST YIQAltS AITD FALL OP Tlllfl ASSYltlAN ^G2G-G09 L.O.) 

In all probabilily, AsHliurbauapal lived 
until G2(), and durijig- Llia whole ol his 
reign, bo rcmaiued I'uuuly csiiibliabed in 
poaHCSsion cf the Assyriiin throne and 
alao o£ U\o kingdoiu of Babylon. Elam 
liad been rcudorod powovloss, Babylon 
bad boon conquered, and tbo dcacit 
dwellers of the west wore Loo much weak- 
oued and impovorwbed by iho aovoio lesson 
laiight thoin, us well eis ))y hanger and 
disease, to bo dangerous. ]\rodiii was only 
in hor youtli, and Assyria was still strong 
cnougb to I'osist tlio drst onrush of this 
now, coiiquoring Biuio. Besidos hor norlh- 
oastorn and iiorUiorn iioighbours, the states 
of Asia Minor and the inluihitaiits of the 
Mediterranean coast luul onoiigh to do to 
dofciid tlioinaolvos Eigtiinsi the bavbariujis 
who wore prosHing upon tluMn from the 
nortli and oast, hlgypt wits indoed iude- 
pondont, but could not soriouHlj^ ilunk of 
conquasts in Asia. 'J'Jio eondiLiou of tlio 
Assyrian JCnipiro rcsoinblod tlio calm IjoCoro 
tlio storm. 

In his latter youi'.s tluj king doubtlc.s8 
dovoLod luinscK by proloronou t(» tho works 
of peace, lie luul already erected many 
bniUlings, oven during tlie period of hia 
great wars. lie had continnod and ooiu« 
plolod tho work on the lomplos of Assyria 
and Babylonia, whioli Esarhaddon had begun. Unfortunately tho inscription 
which enumoraiea tho principal striiciuros belonging to the iirsb h.'ilf of his 
reign only occasionally moutions tho places in whioli iho tonqilos ho orociod 
stood. In tbo Inter years of iho king’s reign the walls of Niiiovoh demanded 
bis attention. They were loosened by annual rains and tho violent siiowcrs 
of Advul, and bad sunk. Assburbanapal restored them and made them 
stronger tlian before. When he luul seen IiLs groat campaigns crowned with 
victory, be at last uiulertook an important work in Niuovch, tho town of 
Bol and lehtar. Bifc-Bidufci, tho grout palace, which Sommclierib liad built 
aud Gstabliahad as a royal dwelling, had fallen to rains. This king did 
nothing without the gods. It was now again a dream whicli made known 
to him. Lhoir will that ha should repair the damage to the palace. Tliis was 
done, Tho forced labour of Assyrian subjects brought tho stone in carts 
from the spoil of Elam; and the captive Arabiau kings, deuked out with 
appropriate marks of distinction, shared iu tlio labour aa workmen. When 
the palace was completed bo tho piiinuoleB and enlarged, it was suiToiindcd 
with noble grounds ; and when tho victims woro slaiigliLorod at the conso- 
orabion, the king made his entry carried in a gorgeous palanquin and with 
festive rejoicings. 

Of all the objects assembled iu this palace the king set the higliost value 
on tho library which he had founded and which has now for the most part 
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been ujLcarlliocl and brought to Europo. Afssluirbaimpal Avas, without ai^ 
doubt, an fulinirer and patron of learning and n prince who loved art. I?q 
did not allow the libraries of Babylonia to bo plundered, but ho had the lit- 
erary treaauros which wero buriod Ihero, including whole works on philo- 
soijblcal, mythological, and poetio Btibjcola, copied in Assyrian characters 
and added to the liisLoricnl records of his own iiredeeessors. Ho even seems 
to liave studied thorn diligently himself, and to have oncouragecl their peru- 
sal. Tiio fruit of this study is shown in his own incmorials. In fact these 
liave some literary value, which cannot bo said of the dry chronicles of former 
kings. Ho was not, however, tho first to found a library. Not only had the 
ancient Babylonian kings — it is said even Sargon I of Agado — preceded 
liim in this re.speot, but the Assyrian kings liad also set him an example. 
This was certainly true of Sennacherib, in whoso palace at Nineveh, accord- 
ing to tho caleiilatioii luado by Goorgo Siiutli, probably twenty thousand 
fragments arc now awaiting tlio investigator who can find the time and 
means to dig them out and make thorn accossiblo to we.sterji learning. But 
it cannot bo doniod tluit Assimrbanapal earned the gratitude of scholars 
by ronduring ho many treasiu’ca of tlio Babylonian librnrie.s acco.ssible to his 
uoinjiatrioLs, and also by fouiuHiig libraries in other places ; as, for example, 
in Babylon, and that lio devoted more attention to tlie.so things than any of 
his pvcaocoHHm'.s. 

Tho 2)opular tradition of tho downfall of tlio Assyrian Empire, wliich took 
slnijio in hiLor years and camo from tho Persians to tho Greelca, roprosoiits 
Sardiinapalus (liy wiiom none othor than Asshurbanapal can be meant) as the 
typo of ii luxurious, offoininatc, oriental despot, who forgets his kingly duties 
in tlio cnjoymciiLa of his liaroin, abandons liis oinpiro to the oneinies rising 
against him on all sidos, and finally, shut up in his cajiiial, dolivers himself 
in despair to tlio llaiiics with liia wives and all his treasures. We now know 
liowlittlo this iiicturo agi*ee.s with tho truth, but from wliat is historically 
crodiblo wo can gatlior how it arose. Assliurbaiiapal did indeed take pleas- 
ure in lillijig Ills women’s jialaco with tho daughters of all tho princes aub- 
duod by him, and with those of tlicir noarost relatives 5 and these princes 
know wall wliat was pleasing to tho supremo king. It is true that this pro- 
ceeded as much from lovo of display as from an inclination to voluptuous- 
ness ; it is true that policy also had a share in it, becuuso by this means liis 
Kuprouiacy was oonfirmod and a tilcdgo given for fm-Uior subinissiveiiosa j it 
1.S true tiiat the custom was a usual one with oriental nionarchsj but a 
king who pursued it to Buoh an extent must have been easily transformod into 
a volu2)tuiiry in tho minds of liis people. 

Tlioro wa.s also some reason for regarding him os weak and effeminals. 
The great Assyrian monarclis, at least during tho years of tlieir youth and 
vigorous manhood, had tliomsolvos froquonily led their armies to victoiy. 
It wiis seldom, if over, that Asshurbanapal joined in tlio fight. Hi-s offlcial 
historians do, indeed, ascribe to him tho honour of all the victories during his 
roigii, but tlioy havo notsiiocoododin hiding the fact that his generals fought 
the battlo.H. Yot ho was by no means a weakling. That lie was an eager 
hunior is toatiriod by a imnibor of hunting inscriptions, spmc oC them accom- 
panied by reliefs. In any cose, a prince who could find pleasure in so nuinly 
a pastime was no effeminate voliijHiiary, little warlike though he may have 
shown lilmHoU to be, 

Tlio kingts tragic end in the flames of his own palaco, of which the legend 
speaks, may have boon shifted on to him from Ida brother, Sliamash-slium- 
ukiU) or, sLiil more jirobably, from tho last Ninovite king. Tliat ho, tho last 
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g-i’etiL Idiig ot Aaayria, hIiouH have boeu aux)po}ied to ooiiliuuo roigning until 
tlie Olid oi tho empire, whilo tlio inaignilicaut kings \vlio I’oiilly followed hiiu 
wore forgotten, is natural enough. In short, Aashurbunapiil was not a lioro 
who atL’ovQ to rotti) tlio laiirolw of the bnttle-fiold tJirough dilliculty and pviva- 
tiona on distant campaigns. lie preforrod to linger in liis luxurious palace, 
and to altei'iiale the delights oC tho harem and llie pursuit oC huirning with 
the royal lioji-lumting. He was very pious, and did nothing wilJiout con- 
sulting the oraolos oi his gods or the dreams oE his soers. II ho thought the 
dignity of hia emiiiro, and with it tho honour of his gods, inHuUod by an 
obstinate rebellion, he would avenge them us liis predecessors had done by 
pniiiflhinonta of iiigQnion.s oruolLy, iiiflictod both on individuals and on whole 
countries. Tho foaiTul aulforing widch the war on Asahur’s onoinies 
wrought lu its train, tho posLilouco which dllod tho streets Avith corpses, the 
famine whioh drove parents to destroy tlioir own chihlruii, lilhnl him iviUi 
transports of joy. His ruling idea was the unity andvastnoHs of Ms empire. 
If he left tho sword in its alioatli, tho love of plonsuru did not miilco liun 
nogloot Ilia duties as a ruler. Ho took care that liis arniiiis ahonld always 
be ready to take the liold, wiiioli would not have been possible witliout good 
oi’ganisationj and they tviiiinpliod over almost all jii.s oiioniios, Jiuiintained 
lus Hwiiy against a powerful couUtioii, (unislunl tJio foniudabio lilam so 
Hovoi'oly that she never rocovorod from tlio blows hIjo Imd received, and, if 
not during Ids reign, at least shortly after it, vepelloil the advancing iMedos. 
Tie regularly tvausiuittod his ordons to all tho govoniors in htn oiiipiro, and 
was by them kept carofidly informed of anything of iuiporiaiioe whioh hap- 
panod in their proviiices. No one of lus victorious military lotidors ovoi' 
VQiitnrofl to turn his arms against him. All, lucUiding tho govornorH, rccog- 
nifled him and lioiiourod him us their king. Such lie was in the fnllest sense 
of Llie word, In lius palace at Niuovoli, (luring two-and-forty years, lie liold 
the reigns of goveriuueiit with a strong luuul. And this U all the moro 
orcflitahle to tlio influenco of his ))er8onality, siiujo tho onijiiro was inl-orinilly 
weakened by Ids oayu poViUoal mistakes, in particular by the removal id Vbe 
centvo of govevmnent irom Hahyloii, wliieli lUsarhaildon had made iLS'Htsat, 
Lo Nineveh, and by other causes, so that it wont to pioooa a few years alter 
his death, 

After hiin at least two kings ruled over Assyria, who wori! jnohably 
bi'OLliors, for ojio of thoiu, Bcl-zakir-ishknu, was tho son of a king of Assyria, 
mid grandson of a Icing of .Sumer and A(Mia(l, and lliongli their mim(3s are 
missing Croiu the inscriptions, they can have been none other than Asshur- 
banapal and lisarlniddori; and tlio other, Aaaliur-elil-ili [who is .sojnotimea 
known by a lengthened form of his name, AsaUur-otihiU-urviiiiii] is cx])rn.-isly 
called the son and graiuhson of tlieso rulers. Jh'obably Bcl-/.iikir-iKli]ciui 
reigned first, and ihon the olhor.^ No liiatorioalrocJordH hav(3 lieon pro.servod, 
dealing either with tlio fortunes and achioveuieata of the, so kijig.s or with the 
fall of Assyrio. Ccrtiiiii texts Imvc led .some to ooiiolude Lliat a tliii'd king, 
a namesake of lisarhaddoir, may liave 8\vay(xl tlie acaptro at this period, but 
this has been shown to be oxtrcmcly qnostioiiuble. 

ImmediaLoLy after AsshuvbaiuviiivVa death, or yierhapa oven in the last 
year of hia roigii, Babylon broke away from the A.sayrian rule, and this time 
the separation was permanent. Tho empire rvas much woakoned by it. Tho 
north and north-we.st, Urartu and tho states of Asia Minor, gradually fell 

[> It isi now tcHoved that tliose two kings woio oiio mul tlio stinio pcisoii. Ron Ti-nfcssoi' 
Hilpi'onlit III ZoilRchrUt Jilt j\8Sunolnf}Ui., Vol. IV, p. Ifl-l el seq. “Thc\ naiuo o£ LUls Idug 
(Ah3liur-oLil-lli),”faiiyj. I'lofefisor Hogoia, “was originally iciiU inil-/'iilUi-itihkim.”J 
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into the power of the evor-rtdvancing Medea. TJio Assyrmn lordsJiip over 
the countries on the const of the Mediterranean Sea now existed in name 
oiil}', so tliai King Josiali of Undsili was able to effect iiis reform unhindered, 
and to act as niasier in tlie territory of the iinoioiifc kingdom of Israel, which 
for years had i)G(5ii an Assyrian province. And in the year 608 NgIcli II, 
king of Egypt, was able to think of extending his empire to tlie Euphrates, 
as in days long past, and to take arms against Assyria with the idea of 
wresting from her all her western provinces. The foiiudiiLion of tlie new 
Babylonian Empire and the invasion of the Egyptians, wlio could no longer 
he repelled by tlio Assyrisms, but wci-e only to give way before the Baby- 
lonian arms, are dc.scriliod elsewhere. Here we only nieiitioii them as among 
the causes wliich hroiig'hl about the fall of the Assyrian Empire. That 
empii'O no longer had aiiy real existence, at least as a ruling power. Thrust 
back to its old frontiers, the ancient Assyrian state slowly languished and 
only uwiiitod the death-blow. 

Thai blow was to come from tlio Modes in alliance -wilh the Babylonians, 
and was partly hastened, partly stayed, by the great migratory streamB oC the 
Ciimuorians and Soythians.« 

Though Brofessor Tide’s admirable history is recent, much new infor- 
mation concerning the last days of tlio Assyrian mle at Nineveh has come 
to liglit, and historians are now able to place tlio conquest of tlie city by 
the Muiida in tlio reign of Sin-shar-ishkun. ‘Without overlooking a certain 
yiu-aliuin-lishir, who is moiiLionod in 8ovoi*al places aa an Assyrian king, and 
must have ruled about this time, but whoso personality has not yoL been 
unwrapped from the historic gloom, it is safe to say that this Sin-shar-isliknn 
was Assluir-oLil-ih’s successor. From contract tablets found at Sippar and 
Ereoh wo know that lie oceupiod the Assyrian throne in 012 ii.c., and tliat 
Ills dominion incliidod a part of Babylonia as well. Later records would 
sliow him to bo of much Htrongor character than the man ho succeeded. In 
OiO or G09 he aUempted to wreat move of tUo Babylonian provinces from 
Nabopolassiir, and the harassed king took the fatal step of iqipoaling to that 
people from the north, who for tlio most part had formed part of the great 
I udo-Eui'opoau migration into western Asia. Alvoiuly these Scythian hordes, 
the Maiuhi, 1ia<l their oyo on tlio rich MiHOpotainian ‘Valley, and therefore 
Nabnpolasaar’s appeal dal not fall upon unwilling ears. Sin-shar-ishkiin 
was indeed driven biitdc, but whon that happened tlio Manda were in the 
covoled land. The roader will observe Umt we liave just spoken of tbc Ivlanda 
and not the Modes as the as.sailants of Niiiovoli. This is because of the recent 
clearing up of a historical error that was our heritage from the Greek his- 
torians. Tlicy simply ooiifusod tlio Mandii, the nomadio tribes that lived 
north-oast of Assyria towards tho Caspian Sea and were the chissionl Scythians, 
with the Madii, or true Modo.s. As Professor Snycc says : “ It was not until 
tlio discovery of tlio niomimoiils of Nabonidu.s and Cyru.s that the truth at 
last came to light and it was found that Iho history we had so long believed 
was founded upon a pliilologiciil mistake.” This niattcJ' will ho more fully 
oxplaiuod in the account of Persia.** 

Liko Ills father, Oyaxares iiercoivod that it would not be possible for 
the Modes to oxtoiul and maintain their coiiquosts wc.stward so long as 
ho Jiad to dread tlio rivalry of the Assyrian Empire, so lately the mistress 
of tlinso rogions, Consequently ho put into pmctico tho lesson which 
hk Cathoi* liad rocoivod from the Asayrians. The as yot untrained hordes 
of Medians woro ovidoiitly no match for tho better military organisa- 
tion of the Assyrians and tlio militai’y .skill of tho Assyrian generals. 
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CyRxai’os, theruforo, begaai as beeiimo a Avtirliko pi’iiico with Llio I’oinotlolling 
of ins army, dividing his troops, afLor LUo palloi’Ji of tlio Assyriaiia, into iho 
various iirins — siicarmon, howmen, ami hoi'HOmcu — and fortifying liis oiladcl, 
Ecbatansv. 'rUcii ho again vouturod Lo uLtaolc As-syrlu, this timo with hotter 
success. Tiie As-syrliui firniy was bciiion in NiuovoU at hi.sL, and was sur- 
rounded. But an uuoxpcctcd oveut canio to the assisianco of tlio hard- 
pie8.scd Niuovitos — tho Soytliiana invaded Media. 

Their invasion compelled (lyaxavcs lo ovucuato Assyria, and for a time 
Nineveh breathed again. But only for a aliort tiino. Oyaxares succeeded 
in putting an end lo tlio Scythian domination in iiis kingdom in iho courao 
of a few years. 

About GOD tho Median army under tho coninuind of Oyaxaros appeared 
for tho flocoiul tinin at tho gales of Ninovoli. According to Berosns, tho 
Bahylouiau king, whoso sou Nelmchadre'/.7au* had niurricd the Median king’s 
daughter, also took part in Ihia siogo. It Is easy to uudorstund liow it was 
tlmt Ilorodolu.s Jciiew nothing of this, for tho I^oisiuiis were his aufclioritios. 
Bub ho is certainly right in n.ssigiiing tho chief role U) iho Modes, of whom 
Aliydonus says nothing, for from this lime forward they ko]>t possession of 
Aabyria itself j and ho is lUno right in placing llio tidcing of Nineveh during 
tho period of (Jyaxavos* govoriunont, and not, like Boi’ohiih and tlio authors 
who follow hun, in tho timo of A«tyago.s, siiico tlio latter did not lusoond tho 
ihruno of Media boforo 581 n.o. 'll in Hiinicioiit that Nineveh fell, and As- 
syria passed to tho pcAVor of tlio ^ledea, who at tho same time aeqnirufl iho 
douihuou over the North and tho ceuiitrioH of Asia Minor as far as tlio 
ITalys. All otlior provinces of tlio fallen onipiro us far as tlio Moditorraiioan 
Sea, including probably that part of mioicnt As.^yria wlinao capital was tlio 
oily of Asshur, and also Kharrau and Oarcheinush, foil to Babylonia. 

We have no hiHtorical account of tho details conneetiid with the fall el 
NLuovuh. The story of tho last Assyrian king, Aashur-otil-ili, or, us aomu 
authorities eiill hiiu, Surucu.s,^ wliioh rcpiusenls him in his doHpaiv burning 
hiiiiflelf witli Ilk pahico and bin trouaures, is ajicjiular talc whieh is not indood 
iinpossihlc, but probably arose by confusion willi Slianui.sh-shum-ukin’a end. 
Nineveh was so complotely dosolalod that when Xenophon passed with tho 
Ton XhouHand in the year 401 n.o. ho took tho nuns for tlm romaiua of 
Median towns destroyed by tho Porsians. .Subsoquondy a fortre.sH, Niuus, 
fieenia to luivo boon built thoro by tho Pavtliianw. Onlali also onee uiorcj j’oso 
from il9 rubbish heaps after lying dosolulo for a long Unio. Arhida remained 
untouched, and it is thovoforo x>robal>lo that it fell nurosistlng into tho 
hands of tho conquoror.9. But tlio Assyrian mouarohy was gone loroYcr. 

The Assyrian monaroliy wtw gone, hut not the cnipiro at wlioso head tlio 
kings of A.ssliur Iiad stood. It Im-s boon matter of astonishment that so 
powerful an cnipiro, to which Uirough a sorioa of centuries iho whulo of 
western Asia had l>ecn Bubdued, could have boon ho audduuly overturned by 
tho fall of the capital. But this siirpriao pi*oceO(la from an iiujorroct conoop- 
lion of history. Events liad long proparod tho fall of Nineveh. 'I'lin keen 
oyo of Esarhiiddoij liad alroady perceived that it would be .safer In roniovo 
tire centre of the empiro to Babylon, llis sou Aaslnirbanapal, a less acute 
atateaumu than ho, but a great king and a Rluong administvatov, had ouco 
more attempted to aociiro tho hogoniony for Assyria. In this ho liud buo- 
coeded, being supported by favourable circiimstancos and tlio innuonco of 
Ilia own personality. Bat when tho scopfcro fell from his strong hand, little 

[' Tlio most iccont rovplutloiw hi Asiyrlmi lilatory iuelluo lliQ iviitlioi'lllea to tho teliof that 
Savacua la Uloutlcal vitli Sltt-shar-ishkun.] 
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more neodecl to put an end to Iho Assyrian dominian, and tl\at end was 
only a queatioii of Lime. However, the empire survived for a few years 
longer, though not in its full vigour. The hegemony now passed again to 
Babylon; but not uuimpaiied, for, since Media had conquered Nineveh, the 
lion’s share of Assyria itself fell to tlie Median kingdom, together witli those 
northern and north-western jiroviaces which had been lost long before. But 
the Assyrian survived in the now Babylonian Eraiiire, which continued its 
policy of conquest, and the Greeks, who not long afterwards called the 
Babylonians themselves Assyrians, were in this not so very far from the 
truth. But the days of iho Semitic dominion were hnstening to their end. 
Even the new monarchy wudor Babylon’s hegemony could only be propped 
up by the force of Nebuohiulromr’s personality. His feeble suceessoi’s 
were in no eondilion to prevent tlie spread of the Median power nor the rise 
of the Persian monarchy, which had grown to such proportions by the con- 
quest of Elam, until iho gcuma of Cyrus founded a dominion which soon 
embracod ilio four anoieut einpire.s — tlie Median, the Elamite, the Assyrio- 
Babyloiiiaii, and iJio Egyptian — and gave the ecopiro of western Asia to the 
Aryans, 

Tlio sonso of relief wliieli fell on the oppressed nations at the downfall of 
the scourge of Asia can ho gatlierod from the rejoicing accents of the Jewish 
prophoLa. What an Isaitili, n Mioah, liad not dared to hope, Nahum and 
/icphaiutih saw apptoucii and actually luippen. Nahum is oonvinoecl that the 
fate of Thehes will soon ovorUiko Ninovcli. Her merchants, multiplied as 
the stars of lioavon, lior crowned, her captains, her whole peoide, they shall 
be scattorod lilco (lying grasshoppers, and no man shall gatlior tlieju. “ All 
tliat hoar the liruit of tlioo shall clap tlioir hands over thee ; for upon whom 
hath not thy wickodiioss passed continually ? ” (Nalinm iii. 19.) And Zepha- 
iiiah (ii. 1^-15), his contemporary, sees with sattsfaction the desolation of 
the proud city, who tliought horHolf so safe and boastod horselE to bo tlio first 
and tliQ only one, luiL now had become desolate and a place for beasts, in 
whoso ruins tlie bittorii and the screcch-owl lodge.o 
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“ UchUu/./av’H s^avo Iw luailo, 

■Hr kingdom imstui iiwiiy, 

Ho, In tli« balaiu‘0 wciKhetl, 

Is I]g]il and woi'lldcHK clay, 

Tbo Bkroud klH rnlui nt Blntti, 

Ilia caiumy tlio aldiio; 

Tlio Mndo Ih ftl Ida gate, 

Tho PcMian oil liiH lliroiio ” 

— IHhoh’h “ Vjhidn or 

No-wiihhe is ihoro fi niovo UUistmlloii of mUioiiiil rogoiionition 

llnvn itt fiivuishud Uy Uitt KU)vy of Cho new livibyloiiiitu ICiujiire. Frood fvom 
AsMyriiiii lliiublom, Babylon, tlio old, old oily, eanio Corwiivd to iako iho 
plaoo of tho fallon Ninovoh an llio world-iaotrojioliH. 

II 1 ms boon ewslomaiy to Uuuk and speak of lUo new Babylouiau ICmpivo 
as ovidonoiiig- ilie rojiivonation of an old pooplo. Ju one suimo Hiis view Jias 
full validity. Bat it nuist not bo .sapiKwed lliat the now Biii)yloiuunH who 
oiinio to po^Y0^ wlion Nineveh fell wove the 6e)ut/t?tjdeHeendivnts of the rulevs 
of old Buhylmiiii, Now hloud had nmdo itself I’olt in tJio old niooi indood, 
without its iniluciico it is higidy iinpvobahlo that tlie rojnvoiiatiou could 
Imvo boon ofi'uoicd. 't’lio outsiders •wlio made thoiv inilnonce felt with suoh 
pi)tonoy to I’osLoi'o and rojuvouato llio old cinpiro, are knowji as tlio (Jlialiloans. 
Tlio pi’cciHo origin of tiiis people is in doubt. U is hold Lo be estiibliHlicd, 
bowevor, liiat they wore SomiUc, and heium eouUl claiin consinslu]) with 
tlio Bubyloiiiaim and Aj^syrians. T'lioy inhabited lliu Hea Lands to the 
south of TMesopoUiniia at an oiirly date, and have hoon siipiiosod to como 
originally from Arabia. They are lioavd of from linio lo Lime in Babylonian 
and Assyrian annalH as a liaU-liurbaric and oflon troublosonio people, divided 
into various tribes or clans or potty princijnilitios, bearing siich iinfainiliav 
iiainos as IML-Silaiu, Bit-Sa’alli, and IHt-yula. 

It is supposed by niodorn orientalists that the Chiildoans long had 
their eyes upon tho i’oriile regions of tlio North, and oven, from time to 
tiiiiG, wore presunipliunis enough to cros.s swords with tho BabyloniaiiH and 
Asayi’ian.s in the hope of tluthroning thoui. (lortain it is that the rulers of 
tho North hud at varion-s times waged war against tlioir less eivilisod cousins 
of the Sea Lands. Yet tho evidonoo dooH not .hooiu to bo very oloar as to tho 
precise shave whieli tlio (Jhaldcaus look iii tlio now luovomont iiuiugiu’ulod in 
Babjdoii with the death of tho last really poworful Assyrian king, Asshiir- 
banapul. T'lio name of tho now riilor who now caino to power in Babylon 
WHS Nabopolassar; but it camiol bo asserted with conlidouco that he wan of 
OliaUlean origin. It iaheld, howovor, that tho infUioncoH tliat douiinated tlio 
kingdom under his rcigii were clearly Ohaldoan 5 though oonsidoring the 
vagueness that survounds tivo entire subject, it mnst bo admitted that this 
assertion is much easier to make than to jirovo. ,Still, all that wo know 
about the dogciicration of old nations elsowhoro, and tlio oxtromo difllcnlty 
of resusoitiiUng a Boneiioent people, except by a mixture of races, lends to 
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conlii'iu Iho tlieory LhaL a raco relatively new to civilisation was chiefly 
iustrumontal in working’ the miracle of Babylonian regeneration. 

Ill any event, tJie people who for something loss than a century made 
Babylon a great coiitro of world-influenco were known to their contempora' 
riea and to aucooeding generations aa Oluildeans rather than as Babylonians. 
Just to what extent the old Babylonian people shared in the new work, can 
pnvliapa never be known ; but the question is relatively nuiinportant, because 
in any event it ivas a people of the same old Semitic stock that carried on 
the historio story. 

The most brilliant period of the new Babylonian Empire camo soon after 
the fall of Ninovcli, in the leigii of the world-famous king, Nebuchadrezzar, 
the monarch who built the niarvollous wall about the city and the fabulous 
hanging gardens j tlic conqueror who overtlnw the Phcciiicifins and carried 
the Israelites into captivity. 

A peculiar interest attaclie.s to the period of the immediate successors of 
Nebuohadrozzai’ beoaiiae the Babylonian captivity of the Israelites still con- 
tinued, tu whioli the Ilobrow writers made such extended references. Tlio 
famous account in the Book of Daniel of Uio feast of Belshazzar, with its 
brief but gruphio roferonco to the alleged tragic end of iho Babylonian Icing, 
and the ovorthrow of Babylon itself at the liauds of Darius the Mode,” 
liavo fni'inshod novor-to-bo-forgottoii pictures to all sub.se([iieiit generations. 
The modern aveluuologist has rudely shattered some of those treasured 
images. Thus tho Book of Daniel makes allusion to the overthrow of 
Babylon in thoso words : “ Belsliazzar tho king made a great feast to a tliou- 
santl of his lords, and drank wine before the thousand. Belsliazzar, wliilori 
lie tasted tho wine, commanded to bring tho golden and silver vessels which 
Ills father Nobiicluiduozzar liad taken out of the tomplo which was in Jorusa' 
lemj that Llio king, and Ills princes, his wives, and his concubines, might 
drink tlioroin. . . . In that night ivas Belshazzar the king of the Chaldenus 
slain. And Darius tlio Median took the kingdom, being about threoscoro 
and two yours old.” (Daniol v. 1, 2, 30, 31.) 

But within tho past gonoratioii inscriptions have come to light proving, 
to tlio amazement of a keenly interested world, that no king named Belshaz- 
zar ever reigned in Babylon ; and tliat tho name of the monarch overthrown 
by Uyrus the Bersiaii or Elamito — not by “Darius the Medo” — was 
Nabonidus. Naboiiidus Iiad a son, Belshazzar, but liu iievor ruled, This 
NabonicUis was not tho son of Nobnchadimzar or his iinniediuto successor, 
three succoasivo rulors after Nobnehadrozxai* having loignod heforo ho camo 
to tlio tlivono. It is clear from insoripUoiis of Nabonidus and of Cyrus lha 
coiKpiuror that Babylon was ovortlu’owii without a struggle, A cylinder 
inscripiiini by Cyrus tolls Iho story: the lirsb part of which, translated by 
tho li(!v. C. J. Ball, is as follows : “ Tlio continual offering he made to oeaso 
... ho (os)tabli3Ued in tho cities tho worsliip of Morodach, the King of tho 
Gods, he oxiiUcd (?) Ilis name. . . . l)y a yoke unrolaxing ho riihiod them 
all. At their lamentation tho Ixird of the Gods waxed very wroth." As 
interpreted Ijy the liilUsh Musonm authorities, tho inscription coutimies: “Ho 
{i e, Marduk) sought out a vightoons pviiico, a man aftor his own heart, whom ho 
might take by tho liaud ; and ho eallod his name Cyrus, king of Anslian, and ho 
proelaimod hie namo f'oi' sovoroignty over the whole world. TJio hordes of tho 
land of ICutu ho I'ovcod into submission at his loot, and tho men whom (the god) 
had dolivevod into liis hand ho justly oud rigliteonsly cared for. And Mardiik, 
tho grciit Lord, the proiootor of his people, behold his good deeds and his 
righteous hoiirt with joy. Ho coinmandccl him to go bo Babylon, and ho caused 
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him liO set out on tho road to timt city, uud like a friend imd ally lie marched l>y 
hia side ; and Uia (.roepa, with Llioir vetipoua girt tdxiul tUciu, marelicd with him, 
in eouiiLlcsa numbers like l.lio \ya.(.ora of a Hood. Without buttle and witliout 
righting McLYduk luadu him enter into hia city of liahylon [Shu-aniia] , ho 
sp.iLod Babylon tiibiilatiou, and Naboiiklua, the king who foiu’cd him not, lio 
dclivoi'ttd into Ina hand " 

Thu text goes oil to stato that tlio iiihnbitnnta paid honmgo to him, and the 
poopluH round about brought him U’lbute. With a vio\v of contraliHiug thiur 
woi’isliip, the former kmg Mabonidua bud gatliored logothov into Uabyloii the 
images of the goda from the local tomples, but this act provoked Morodiich to 
wrath, and tlio god doerooil liis dcatrucliiun After Lho'OCciipatitm of the city 
by tlio rcrRimis, Cyriia oonoiliated tho Babylonians by rostoring tho imagoa to 
thoir original eliriucB. 

The accounts given by Nabonidna himaelf confirm this record of Cyrus. 
Ib would appear, Uum, that Ibo Hebrew chrouiclors, gifted rathov with tho 
poetical iinaginutlon tluin Avitb tho calm liisLorical sonso, conrusod tho Baby- 
lonian conquest of Cyrus with a later canipjugn e£ liis suocessov, Darius. 
Bui no iiioro Hiibstitutiou of tho cold facts of liittiory can evor rob the world 
of the beautiful ti’iwlitionul pieturo of tho feast of Bolslia/.//iir. Hero, us else- 
where, myth must bo allowed to liold its own as tlio ombndiinont of the spirit 
of liistory. Myth and jiistory coincide as to tlio fuet (luit the old dynnsty 
iiL now Ihiliylouia -wfis ovortiirown. And with tJiat ovortlivnw tho sceptre of 
world-inlluoucu passed from the luvnda of tlio yonutio race forovori 

CON't KM PO U AU 3f CII V\ONO I /OCi Y 

T'he opodi of the now Babylonian Empiro covers a period of time from 
about Cilf) to 638 n.c., approxiiuaboly lhreo-(iuart()r.s of a century. We have 
already, at the begiimiiig of this book, outlined the position of oonlomporary 
oivilisa lions daring the ontiro swoop of Assyrian and now Ihihyloniiui his- 
tory ; but it may bo well brielly to reeanitulato the position of oLlior nations 
during tho epoch of. now Baliyloniau uominatioa, lliut u eloaior pioLuro of 
tho time may bo beforo tUo eyes us wo view Uio details of llabyloniuii 
Ilia Lory. 

Wliilo roaduig of tho aehioveuvouta of Nobuchadro'/.'/ar and his suceessoi'a, 
then, it will bo well to recall tliai: 

JSijijpt under the XXYIth Dynusby enjoys a brief period of rejuvoneseouee 
as a world-power; onriously linked in Umo with the now awakening of her 
eld-timc rival, Babyloiiia’, 

In Indict} at about thi.s period, Buddlia Uyo« and founds tlic roligiou that 
ift to bear his name ; 

Gtieece and Home aro in a relative youth, not yot rookuning timo from ^ 
fixed era, and. only beginning lo make soenro records on wlnob fnturo gonor- 
atioiis may build. Their civilisation docs not comparo in inipoitiinee with 
that of Babylon, winch is tho rooognisccl ociiti'o of oultuio, looking upon 
thoao “ now ” nations in tlio wo.st as utter harliariana ; 

PJicvniciii is fur past tho zenith of its j»owor; Samaria lias fallen; Jorusa- 
leni is Lo bccoino subject to Babylon itself; 

In Asia Mmor, Sardis, the capital of Lydia, is wiixing in power. 

But tlio coming iiatiou of the opocli is Pcj'sUi^ wliicii turn.s tlio tables on 
its fellow, Manclii, hitherto tbo stronger of the half-civilised pair of nations, 
and whioh finally, uiulor Cyrus, captures Babylon itself, and assiimos uiulis- 
putecl sovereignty over Uio whole of south-western Asia.« 
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NADOPOLAS3AB AND NJiJBUCHADItBZZAR 

Nabopolassar (Na))U-apal-usttr, «.e. “Nabu protect the heir”), according 
to the Ptolemaic canon, reigned from 625 D.o. (the date of his accession thus 
being 62(5) until 605 li.c., in which year he died, shortly before the -victory 
won by his son Nobuoliadrezzar over tho ISgyptiaiis ut Carchemisli, having 
been in ill health before Nebuchadrezzar started for Syria. We have seen 
how immediately upon his accession to the throne of the Pharaohs, Neku 11 
profited by tlio impotonoo of tho Assyrian kingdom, which was enfeebled to 
tlie last degree by long years of Scythian incursions, to penetrate into the 
Hamath distiicL. 

[lie cjicountorod tho army of Judah at Meggido — tho same historical 
locality whore, fi thousand years before, Toliutimcs III liad vanquished the 
combinod forces of Syria and Phmnicia. Tho king of Jerusalem was slain 
on the field, and liia army, I’otroaiing in terror to the capital, made his young 
son, Jehoalinz, king, ignoring the claims of Eliakim, tho eldest, probably 
because ho was in favour oi anbiuitUng to Noku. Pliaraoh now proceeded, 
unmolested, to Riblali in Coelo-Syria, whore he made Ids headquarters, and 
confident in his inustory over Judah, ordered Johoalwz to appear before him. 
When tho now king arrived lie was tlirown into chains and Eliakim put in 
his iilaco under the namo of Jehoiakim.] 

Neku’s ambition was next directed to tho conquest of tlio whole of north- 
cm Syria; a project whioh ho actually nccomplisliod to a great extent 
during the years G08 to OOC, wliilat t)»o Babylonians, with their Median allies, 
wore besieging Ninevolu Ho must certainly iiavo advanced as far as Oarche- 
nusli, .since that was tho spot wlioro tlio Egyptian and Babylonian forcss met 
in 605. Tho fato of Syria was scaled thereby; it became a province of Baby- 
lonia ovon iia it had oiioo boon a province of Assyria, and Juclali booamo a 
vassal Jdngdoiu to Babylonia. 

Thus Nabopola-ssai’, who died in 006, whilo his son was on the march for 
Syria, only just missed tlio satisfaction of seeing tlio new kingdom of Baby- 
lonia wliieJi lie had founded enter upon tho horilage of tJie Aaayrion Empii'o, 
out of which tho wostorn province could least of all bo spared. He did not 
sea it : instead tho nows of his father's death roachod tho young Ncbuohndrez- 
zar (Nabu-kudur-uaur, ix. “ Habu protect tho oiown ”) shortly after tho vic- 
tory over tlio Egyptians, wliioli dooided tho fate of Syria for tJio timo being ; 
and leaving his gbiiorals to follow up tho victory, ho liad to return to Babylon 
in hot haste to assunio the royal dignity that awaited liiin. There ho recoived 
the crown at the liiiiids of tlio groat nobloH without encountering any obsta-' 
cles, and for tlio long period of liis glorious reign, which lasted forty- 
two yours (()0‘i-r)62) ho guided tho desliiiica of Ids country, oxLciidod and 
strenglhonod its borders, and thus mado Babylonia a great power, and Baby- 
lon Olio of tlie most sploiidid and illustrious cities of ancient times. If we 
fiu’thor take into coiLsidorntion that it was ho who like-wise conquered Syria 
for Baliyloiiia, wo cannot but acknowledge lus claim to be countocl the first 
ruler who ontored upon tho full poasesaiou of Assyria and oonsolidated it. 

Amid all the many and sometimes detailed inscriptions of Nobucliadrozzar 
wliioh liavo bcoii found in tho mins of Babylon and other cities, not one 
contains any account of his campaigns ; hut from a pasaago in the preamble 
of lliQ great iiiHCi’iptlon of tho kingdom, wo soo that in spito of his preference 
for building and other jioacoful labours lie was a mighty warrior. It runs : 
“Under his mighty protection (i,e, that of the god Marduk) I have passed 
through far oouiitrios, distant mountains, from tho upper sea even to the 
II w. — voii. I. 2 o 
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lower sea (i.c. puobubly from Uio Gulf of Issiis to tlio mouth of tho Nile) far- 
roaobiug waya, closod paths whuro my stop was stayed and my foot could 
not sUiud, a road of liardaliips, a way of thirst; tlio disohedient I subdiiod 
and took tlio advoraanea cuplivo^ tlio land I guidod aright, the people I 
enusod to ho seized ; I earned away tho bad and the good among them, silver 
and gold and proeitma stones, copi^cr, palm wood and cedar wood, whatsoever 
was costly, iii gorgeous abundaiicoj tlio produots of tho moiintaina and that 
wliich tho sea yioldocl, brouglit 1 as a gift of great weight, as a rich tribiito 
into my city of Babylon, before his (the god’s) face.” And although tho 
diffoi’onfc campaigns of which wo know aro distributfwl over almost tho whole 
of his long reign, wo find monlion of only ono short war against Aiihmos of 
Ifigypt in the tUii’ty-aaventh year of it, 

Witli regard to thoao wars, most of tlioin aimed at oomploting ilio work 
bognii at the battle of Carchemish, and more particnlarly at iivoventing fur- 
thor inloi'fcronco on tho part of Egypt, and at banishing her inflnoaco com- 
pletely from Ihihyloaian territory, wliioli had now boon oxtonded to hor very 
ironfcier. It was probably in tho third year aClor Nobuolmdrozzar’a battle 
(Iherefoi’o in 602 n.c.) that Syria was complotoly incorporated into the 
Babylonian kingdom, leaving him freo to lliinlc of displaying liis power in 
the eyes of JehoiakUn, whom Ncku luul sot up as king in Jeruealom, by 
advnnoiiig against liiin with an army, Tlio desired result promptly followed, 
and from 60l to 690 Johoiakim bocauio tributaiy lo tho king of tho Chal- 
doaua. lu tho fourth year, 698, tho king of Judah withhold the tribute, 
ju'obably at tho instigation of Egypt. Whon tho Biibyloniaiw invaded 
Judah (probably at tlio boginning of 587) .Ichoiakim was just dead j liia aou 
Johoiachin (known also as Joconiali) was besiogocl at JoruHalcm and, seeing 
farliher reaiatanco uaoloss, surrondorod to Nobnclmdrez'/iu'. lie was carried 
away captive to Babylon with bis family and nearly all tlm princoa, warrioi's, 
masons, and smiths j but, onco tliero, thoir lot was no Imrd ono, for they 
wove pormitlod lo sottlo without nioloatalion and lo oxovciso lUoir own 
I’oUglou. A groat luuubcr of thorn lived. tUua at Tcl-Ablb (i.c. “ heap of 
ruins”) on thQ canal Cliobar [a canal found near Niiipur and now called 
Ilabaru] as wo know from tho chronicles of Ezekiel, who i/aa ono of tliom. 
Jai’usalem was not destroyed, but Jolioiachin’s kinsman, MaLtiiniah (another 
son of Josiali), was sot over tho few inhabitants tliab remained thuro ns a vas- 
sal of Babylonia, under the now name of Zodokiuh (595-587). The newly 
installed sovereign was a weak man, who by Jiis own good will would have 
boon, a loyal vassal ; but ultimately iii spile of ilie warnings of (he prophet 
Jovemiah, who fully realised the true state of afCivivs, ho threw in his lot 
with tho war party, wlio relied on tho help of Egypt, and robollod against 
Babylonia. 

Ill 589 Paamthok II (Nclcu's succoasov) UiiuaelC was eucoeodod by the 
young and warlike Uah-ab-Ka (the Ilophra of the Biblo and tlio Apries of tho 
Greeks), who sent a floot to tho aasisLanoo of tho Bhfoniciana in an attempt 
tlioy nmdo to revolt. Thoreupoii Nohuohadrozzar marched liia troop.‘3 into 
Syria and sot up liis h&ulquarlors at Riblah, tho old hoadquartera of Neku, 
so as to opQvalo from thenco against Zedukiah, Tyro, and ITiiiraoh. How 
JoruHalom was besieged (589-587) and do.stroyG(1, how in tlio meantiine 
TJnli-ab-Ila*s army was vanquished, and liow Tyro was tlien invested (tlio siege 
lasting thirteen years) and forced to pay tribute, if no more — all these ovents 
arc lilcewise known to us only from other sources than cunoifni’in inscrip- 
tiema, and the detailed description of them, at least in so far ns they relate 
to the downfall of the kingdom of Judaln and thus form a part of (not the 
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opeiiijig 0 L‘a of) Jowisli liiatory, lies ready to every reailer’s hand in the 
hooka of th 0 Biblo of whiuh wo liavo given a brief outline. Ae for Tyro 
(after the aioge) she remained under the rule of her own kings, though ns a 
vassal to Babylonia. All the worso was the fate which, in 687, overtook 
Judah, whoso liopos hud been so cruolly deceived, for not only was tho city 
utterly dcstroyod (sco the moving lamonta in tho so-called Book of Lam- 
entations^, and tlio king, blinded and fettered, carried away into captivity 
after seeing his sons slain before his face ; hut witli tho exception of the 
poor, tho day Inbourors absolutely neceasai-y for the cultivation of the soil 
and vineyards, all who had escaped tho previous deportation were carried 
away by tho Babyloniun king to tho “waters of Babylon “ (Psalm 137). 

[While his anldiors wore keeping their long and weary station under the 
walls of Tyro, Nobuchadrozziir turned his attention to niiothor important 
matter. Bocan.^o tlio people of Judali and Tyro had loolced to Egypt for 
assistance, blioy luid given the Babylonian king much trouble. Egypt, there- 
fore, must suffer for thi.s j so tliafc she would not fool inclined to repeat her 
action oC sending air army to Zedokiah’s aid. A new Egyptian campaign 
was planned.] 

A fragment at the beginning of wliieli a prayer (“Thou dustroyost my 
oiiomics and makost my heart to rejoice”) \vn.s set duwjj, assigns the above- 
montiuuod oampaign 111 Egypt to tho year 6G8 (f.^. llio thir^-sovonth year 
of tlie rolgn). Tlio jiassago which rofons to it, — “Year 37 of Nebuofmd- 
lozzar, king of (Babylonia to ilio land of) Misir, (i,(. Egypt) to give a 
battle, ho marcluul and (Uin troops A-iua)-a-su, tho king of Misir aBsembled 
and ...” loaves no doubt that Aahinos or Amasu is the king here meant, 
for only tho year boCore, in 500, Aaluncs had revolted against TJali-ab-Ba and 
forced liim to reeogiuHO him (Aahiuoa) ns oo*rogenb. He soon afterward 
booamo solo vulei’ in Egypt ; and, iw such, ho died in tho year 528, shortly 
before tho ooiupiest of Egypt by tho Persians. Nebucliudrezzar moanwbilo 
contented liimsolf with humbling tlio pride of Egypt, and refrained from 
couciuoi'ing tho country, which oven had it been auccosHfully done would 
Imt have raised dinicnlUes for tlio Baliyloninn kingdom to cope with. Hia 
cliiof dm, to 'keep Syria and Palostino clear of Egyptian inihionce, was 
attained by tlie camiMiign. 

OC N6buohndroz7.ar? other military oxijoditions, tho one mentioned (Jere- 
miah xlix. 28-33) against the Bedouins of ICedar and the Arab tribes, which 
had settled to tho oast of Palestine, leiwls us again to tho borders of tho Occi- 
dent. Tho town of Teredon, at the mouth of the Euphrates, was founded at 
this time as a bulwark against Uio BedouiiiH, and by reason of its situation 
became, lilco Gorrlm, on tlie Porsiiui Gulf, and Tluipsaous, Tipliseh, on the 
middle EuphraLos, a mcroantile station of some importanoo. Not until the 
tirno of tho Now Kingdom of Babylonia did a flourishing trade develop along 
the Eiiphratos, with Arinoina and tho cast coast of Arabia for its extreme 
poles ; and from tlio roign of Nobuohadres5zar dates the part played by 
Babylon, his capiUd, us tho greatest emporium of the ancient world, and 
tlie proverbial moaning which the name of Babylon lias rolainecl down to 
our times, to signify the worst aspects (hixury and license) of a capital 
city. 

li'rnm Babylon and tho mention of her trade it would bo a natural transi- 
tion to tlio buildings oroctod bylfobucliadrC7.7.ar,if we were not first bound to 
mention tho north-wost and east, which are of extreme importance from an 
historical point of view, and in. which. Nebuchadro'/izar took tho part of a 
mediator, if no more, bctwooii the Modes ami the Lydians. 
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To rotuni to the buildings eroclod by Ntibucliudrezzar, which, up lo this 
tiino form tlio subject of nearly all tlio iiiscnplions discovered, the liitter till 
hIiow Ilia character in a favourablo light. In all we liiid evidence oP ilie 
paternal euro of a prince zealous for the welfare of liis donunions, and of a 
aincere and lioiirlfoH piety which by no moans leaves the impression that 
it is a mure form of apeoch. Wo can listen lo his o\yu words prefixed to his 
account of tho luiiklinga ho erected anti revealing soincihiug of liis heart. 

“ Since tho hord, Mardiik, created mo, and made fair preparation Cor my 
birth from tho womb, from that time forward, when I was born and created, 
t liavo visited tlio holy pilacos of God, and walked in the ways of God. 
To Mai'duk, uiy Lord, I piraycd ; f took up my parable in prayer to him, tho 
siiCQuli of my licart came (before him) to him J aiioke : ‘ Etoriml, Holy, Lord 
of all tilings, for the king, whom thou lovest, whose niiino ilioii callost ac- 
cording to thy good pleasure, gtiido hia name well, lead (or guard) him in a 
straight patli. I, the prince, who oboyetli thee, am tho worlc of tliy hands, 
thou didst orcato mo, tliou dulat commit unto mo tUo royal domiiuon ovor 
tho whole people, according to thy grace, O Ijord which thou HOiido«t forth 
upon all. Toacli mo to love thy augimt sovoroiguty, lot the fear of thy 
divinity bo in my heart, bestow (upon mo) that which is ploasiug unto thoo, 
thou who preparest my life.’ 'Ihoroupon tho Highest, tho Glorious, the first 
among the gods, the august Mavdiik, heard my supplication and aocoplod iny 
prayers, ho caused his groat majesty to rule favourably, ho cansod the four of 
God to abide in my lioart, I four his luajosty,” And tho conclasioii runs: 
“Ihibylon, tho oapitaL of the land, J ostablis'liod with the hills of tho forest. 
To Klarduk, luv lord, 1 prayed and lifted up iny hand : ‘hlaiduk, lord, tlio 
first of gods, thou mighty prince, thou hast oi’oalod mo, tliou liiisL committod 
to mo royal doniiinoii over the mullitudo of the pcojdo, I love the majosty of 
tUy courts us niy precious life. Save thy city of llaliyloii. I have nmdo me 
no other cajiitiil out of all inlialiitod places. As 1 love tlio loar of tliy divin- 
ity and sock thy majesty, so incUiio graciously to iny supplication (litorally, 
lo tho raising of my bauds), hoar my prayers. 1 am I ho King, tho RosLorer, 
who delights thy lieait, the zealous ruler, the rostoror of all tliy oitios. At 
thy command, O merciful Marduk, may the house which 1 liuvo imilt endure 
to all oLornity, may I satisfy myself in its almntUinco. May 1 ooino to old 
ago thei’ein, may 1 satisfy myself with my glory, may I rocoivo tho weighty 
U'ilniLo thoroiii from tho kings of all rcgloms of the world and from all man- 
kind. Kroin the horizon of tho heavens unto tho inoridian and at CO 
rising sun may I have no eiieniios nor possess any lulverHarics (lit. ihoni that 
put mo in fear). jMay iny posterity bear rule therein ovor the black-hcadod 
people to all otovuity.’ ’’ 

Nebuchadrezzar, liimsolf, attached the guoatest inipoiianco to tho resto- 
ration of the iomples o f E-sagila and E-/.ida, as being tlio most ancient sanctu- 
aries of Babylon, and in his briefest inscriiitioua, tho slanip-niarks on bricks, 
whether used for tho building of thcao two temples or any oilier edifice, 
always had added to his title of king, that of restorer of tho tomploa of 
J'l-sagila and E-zida. Of gi’calor interest to us, however, Kinco we uiin still 
admire the ruins of it, is a temple which is only briefly referred to in a few 
words in the long inscription, hut of which wo have a rtotailed account in 
anotlior, shnrtor inscription, njunely, the Temple of the Seven Spheres of 
Heaven and Earth, which was bruit in seven slorius near (or as a ziggurat 
of) E-zida at Boiaippa. 

But although Nebuchadrezzar devoted most thought to his beloved 
Babylon (and to Borsippa) ho in nowise neglected other seats of worship of 
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the country. The tomplo of the Sun, at Sippar, the temple of a god as yet 
luiidoiitified, in the city of Baz (PasziLu), the tomplo of Tcli-Ann (the Eye 
of Anil), at Dilbat, the temple of Lugal-Amarda (Mavad), E'Anna, the 
temple of lahtav, at Erech, the temple of the Sun, at Larsa, and the temple 
of the Moon, at Ereoh, are oimmemted one after another as having been rebuilt 
by Nebuoliadrezzar. With better right than his father he calls himself on 
one of tlio Abu-IIabba oylnulers “tlie rulor of Sumer and Accad, who laid 
the foundation of the land” (or as WincMer translates it, “made fast the 
loundationa of the land for in truth his new ci'eations extended over the 
whole territory that had been Sumer and Accad as wo arc familiar witli it 
in ancient Babylonian history, from the reigns ol Ur-Bii’u ol IJr onward. 
Under him, after a long sleep (lasting in places for a tliousand years) among 
her ruins, the whole of Babylonia kept tho festival of her resurrection, and 
joyous sacrificial hynnw ro.som\dcd through the length and breadth of the 
land during Nebucluidrezzar’a long and prosperous reign, ns in the days of 
her di.stant prime. 

To comploto the picture of Ncbucluulrezzar’s capital, we must in conclu- 
sion cast a glance at tho vast fortifications with which this king girdled tho 
oily ]i0 had oroaled, and so insured it against the most formicuiblo nssEUilt. 
Nebuohadrozzar did not rest satisfied witli completely restoring and eiilarg- 
iug those fortifioiiLiona (a work that hi.s fatlior had begun, since they had 
again hcoii impaired) ; lie included a strip of arable land some four thousand 
cubits (about two to tliroo kilometres) in breadth, on the farther side of the 
rampart Nimitti-Bcl, within another “mountain high” wall, and made ib a 
part of tho outworks, thus casting a gigantic threefold girdle of ramparts 
(or walls) and moats about Clio city. Nor was that enough : “ To quell tho 
countenance of tho ouomy that ho sliould not harass the (iliroefold) encoin- 
passmont of Babylon, I surrounded the land with mighty streams, compar- 
able unto the watoi’.s of the sea ; to cross thoin was as it were to cross the ocean. 
X'o roiider an inundation from their midst (the midst of these artificial 
QQUvacs) impoaslblo, I heaped up luaesea of earth, I set up brick dams round 
about tlioni.^’ 

And horowitli wo nmst lake loave of this truly great ruler, and turn to 
his Hucccssors, who, unhappily, did not resemble him, and of whom the last, 
Nabonidus by name, could alone ho compared to him in his zeal for the res- 
toration and iidormnent of the various tomplos of tlio country, though in all 
other rospocts lie foil far bolow the greatness of liis mighty ancestor. This 
inferiority is tho reason that tho New Babylonian Kingdom hurried so swiftly 
to its ujiexpectcd end. 

'I’lIK FOULOWBUS of NEIUTOirAnilEZZA.ll 

Wo know from the Ptolomaio canon, llommel goes on, that after Nebu- 
olmdrczzar’s doatli (562) Illoarudaiuos (probably a clorical error for Illoaru- 
diikos, i,e, Amil-Marduk), tho biblical Evil-Morodaoh, ascended the throne 
and died in tlio second year of hia reign (SCO). Berosus calls him a son of 
Nebuchadrezzar, and do.scribes his short reign aa unjust and licentious, this 
being tho reason why lie was murdered by Neriglissor (Nergal-shar-usur), his 
sister’s husband, and thus son-iu-kiw to Nebuchadrezzar. As a matter of 
fact, in direct confirmation of tlio chronological stutouienls of the Ptolemaic 
canon, the only contract tablets that hfivo been discovered of the reign of 
this king', dato from his accession, about July 22, 560 n.c. He is mentioned 
HI the Old Testament, in tlie last four versKj of the 2iul Book of Jiings: 
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“ And it caino to piias in tho seven imcl thirfcioUi year of tlio eiiptivity of 
Johoiiicliijis king of Judah, in the twelfth inoulli, on tho aovon find twoutioth 
tlay of tho month, that Evil-Morodach, king of Enl)ylijn, in tho yoar that ho 
began to roign, did lift up the licitd of iTohoiaohin, king of Judali, out of 
prison. And he spake kindly to liini and set his throne above tlio throiio 
of tho kings that were with liiin in JUihyloii; and clinngcd his prison gar- 
niGiita, and he did oat bread eonUmially before him all iho days of his life. 
And his allowauoe was a continual alhnvuneo given him of the king, a daily 
rate for every day, all tho days of his life.” It is evident that tho lliblo lioro 
refova to Amil-Murdiilc, for on tlio tweuty-sovoiith Adar fstlO this king was 
still upon tho throjie (sco tho above date, 4tli Ahuj, whilst tlio first woll- 
aiithenUeatod date of Neriglissor ia 26tU Marahewliwaii, i.c, about loth 
November of tliat same year. 

Ermn the roign of Amil-Mavdnk wo have no iiiRcripUon, but wo aro in 
better oaao us rogard.s bis siiccosaor, Ncrgul-Hhar-uaur (iho Norgal-sliavezcrof 
the Eiblo ; llorosna, Norigliaaov, Vtolomaic canon, Koviga-Hohvsav). Ito roigned 
from 559-556, for thoix} aro two iiiKcriptions on oylindors find n brief in- 
Hoription on briok winch wo may assign to this roigu. 'I'ho subject appoftrs 
to bo some rostoration i>i tho shrine of JC-zidii at liabylon, Wliero tho 
inacription again bGoomos legible, llio king giwss an luioounb of tho con- 
fitruotion of a canal, tho waters of which had gone away ujul witlidrfiwii, and 
of palaou bnilding. 

The following qiio.stions aro suggested by tbe.so hiKi’-riplions. Firstly, 
who was his father, tho lIol-Hlmiii-iHhlaun twice menlionod in thorn? Lot it 
aiifUco hero to note tho pnsaibility Unit he may l»o iilonticiil with ii former king 
of Assyria, tho son of AHsluirbanapal, wlio (jortainly did not roign more tluiii 
a few months. Tlio clironology pro.sonts no ohsluclo to Iho accoptanoo of 
this hypotliesis. Lot ns thou u.ssumo tliat Bcl-slnun-isliknni was born about 
045; lie would then bo about twenty years of ago at Iho doatli of Assluir* 
biuiapal, and about fortv at tho fall of Ninovcii, uflcr ndiioh lie probably 
found a rofugo at tho Babylonian court. By that time (600) las sou Norgal- 
ahiu'-usur might very well bo about oightoon yeare old; if wo tiiko this for 
granted, then tho latter was thirty-aeven in the year 587, in which two per- 
sons of the samo naino (Nergal-share/-or, Joromiah xxN'i.’c, 3) aro inonLioned 
among Nobuchadrezzdr's nobles (oiio among the “ princes’' in general, tho 
otlier amongst the olUoiala of highest rank), si\ty-foiir at his a(jcc.SHion in 
660 D.o. and not quite sovonty whoii ho dic<[, which giviss a great show of 
probability to his idoiitity with one or otlior of those two Norgal-Hliarc/.ers. 
Another qiicatioii to which it would bo very iutoroHtiug to find lui amswor ia 
that of the wars of Nergal-shar-uaiir, for, kIioiI as ids ujigii was, it ia evident 
from the two cylinder inBcriplioiis that he did wage wavs. tluFortuatoly 
we have no nioro exact information on tho auhjool; but if wn (u>nHiilor that 
as early as the year 6i56, that ia, only a year aCtor Norgal-shav-usuv’B doaih, 
disorders of such magniUido Inul broken out iu Moaopotiindii, duo to tho 
“ Manda wavinora” under the leadership of thoir king Ishtnvngu (Aatyagos), 
tlmt IS to say, to Median hordes, that tho Bubjdonians appealed to kiirnsli 
(Cyrus), king of Anshan, who did, in fact, .succeed in driving" the Modes 
back, wo may bo sure that the earliest iiicnraioiis of tlio Manda into Babylo- 
nian terntov}’ (of which Mesopotamia had rorniod a purl since tho fall of 
Nineveh) took jilace in the reign of NoriglisHor. This liypotliesi.s is directly 
confinned by the tenor of Nabonidus’ account of Iho invasion. In that case 
Noriglissor’a warlike onterpmoa wore not crowned wilh brillinnt success, or 
at all events did not expel tho Manda from Moaopoiamia altogether. 
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TUB liEIQN 01' KADONIDUa (666-688 D.O. ) 

On the death of Nonglissor in 656, lie waa succeeded, according to 
Berosus, by hia son Labaasamchoa or Labarosoarohodoa (in inscriptions 
Labaslii-Marduk), biib it appears that a Babylonian of high ranh, Nabu- 
naidu (“Nabu is glorious”), the son of Nabu-balatsu-iqbi (“Nabu hatii 
foretold his lifo”), was immediately proclaimed king by an opposition party, 
and although Labashi-Marduk made head against Nabiwuiidu (or Naboniclus, 
aa ho ia usually known) for nino monllw, tl\o latter dates the beginning of 
his reign from tho death of Neriglisaor. According to Berosus, Labaslii- 
Marduk was a child, and fell victim to a conspiracy, having already betrayed 
toJcona of a bad disposition. 

Accordiug to tlie Ptolemaic canon, Naboiiidua reigned seveuteen years, 
which agrees with tiio circumstance that tho latest of tho numerous contract 
tablets belonging to his reign up to this timo discovered are dated the 6th of 
Ulul (the middle of August) in his seventeenth year. He concerned himself 
chiefly witli the restoration of old lonijdes claowiiero than in Babylon, as 
those at Ur, Larsa, Sippar, and even ul JCliarran in Mesopotamia, that is, the 
oldest sauctuiirios iu the country j while in Babylon, wliore he certainly 
resided, if onlv at intervals, lio seems to liavo dono nothing except to proceed 
with the building of tho walls on llio rivor bauk.^ Nabonidiis was actuated 
not merely by religious motives, but by an interest in history and aiohojology, 
which ^row to bo aii absolute mania with liim. His inscriptions give ns 
minute information aa to how he dug and hunted for the foundation c^inclers 
of these primitivo temples, nor doos lie fail to deal many n sly hit at his 
pvocloooaaors (Nebuchadrowiivr, for example), who had not i\l>Yay3 conscien- 
tiously dono liiia, and Imcl conseipiontly iiiaiiy a time built something that 
was not in tlio original plan. When, aCtor long searcli, Nubonichis found 
those oylindora, ofton buried deep down in tho ground, ho reproduced 
tho tenor of them exactly, frccpiently giving tho precise number of years 
betwoon his own roigjr and that of the miciont Babylonian king in question, 
and so providing us witli tho most valuablo data for dotonniniiig the earliest 
poriods of Babylonian history. In this way wo liave learned tho date of 
Narain-Sim, tho ancient king of Agado, of Shagarakli-B uriash [aomotinies 
read Shagarakti-Shuriasli], and lastly, as it would appear, of Knammuvabi 
(although in this case tlio computation is incorrcel), iogelhor with many 
other data of historical impoitauco. For this roaaon tlio reign of Nabo- 
iiidus ia to ua among tho most important in Babylonian history, but his 
passion for arolmiology — whidi socnis to Imvo mado him forget the world 
ontiroly, and, in particular, overlook the danger witli which tho victories of 
Cyrus menaced Babylonia — was of loss sorvico to himself, and ultimately 
cost him hia tlirono and liberty. 

Wo have already mentioned the fragmoiil of the Babylonian chronicle 
treating of tlic reign of Nahonidus and tho conquest of Babylon and the 
whole Babylonian empire by Cyrus. We will now regard the public events 
of the reign of the hist native king of Babylonia in the light of this text. 
In the ili’Bt year mention ia made of a military expedition with the object of 
subjugating a prince of whoso name, unfortunately, nothing (or at most tho 
termination, shu'ishahi') has boon preserved, but ■whom wc should, perhaps, 
bo jusiiliod in regarding as the chieftain of a Median tribe. 

[* TliQ autUoi’lUca srom to bo in dlnputo aa to Naboiildwa’ place of residence. Professor 
Uogers Hays (iJisfori/ 0/ JJabijlon and Assyria, Vol. II, p. SOli, "He [Nftbonidus] did not 
reside at Babylon at all, but at Temo-, probably «n Inflignldcaut place, with no other Influence In 
history. 
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rrom tho iirai scotiou oI tlio oylindor-inBoription of Abu-IIal)bo wo soo 
that if, after tho t\eliv«ranoe of Kharran, Nabonidoy Biimmoned his troops 
from the froiiUor of Egypt anti omviu'd to fclio Gnlf of Issus and tlie Persian 
Gulf, to the work of feuiing, or the collection of building material; those 
woro not military entorprisoa in tlio strict sense of tho ienn (and this is 
characteviatic), but morely expeditions lor poaccfnl ends, which were all the 
easier for Nabonidus to acliievo, bocaiiao, siiico tlio reign of Ncbneliadrez?:ar 
tho Uabyloniiins had liold undispiilod posHossioii of tbo “ Oecident” right up 

tlio Egyptian frontier. Tho only oxcojiUon to tliis rule Rooms to bo the 
aceonnl; of tho boginning of tlio Jirsi year (or tbo Ijoginning of his roign) 
given in tho ohroiiiolQ, whore, among otiior tilings, it is Raid, “ Llio king snin- 
moned liia warriors.” But this cxpodULoii was, in all likolihood, only the 
lea.s hiborioiia gleaning loft to Nahonidiw after the coihiuosL of the Modes 
by Cyrus. 

Tho next evont narrated in tho chronicle is tho tiuul defeat of ilio Medos 
by Gyms, wliich cannot, tliorofore, have lalcou tdaee later Lliiiutho Kixth year 
of tho reign of NiihoiiiduR, that is, 550 n.o., and may have boon earlier. 

Tlio iiQonunt of tho Bovouth year is diflicuU to undorsiaud, hut tliia inuoh 
ia plain, that in Ukwo yourH Nabouidus was not pi-osonl at tho New Year’s 
(wlobratioii at E-sugila, nay, that tho fo.stiviil in qno.stion did not take phioo 
at all. AYo do not Ituow why tliis wns «o, Imt wo may conjeoturo that tho 
reason wra a liiorarohioal revolution, a kiml of vote of want of ooniidoneo in 
tliQ Uuig, who was mu'suiug hia works and researches in tho temples of Sip- 
par, Ur, Larsa, and other citias, hoodloss (d tho danger that inonacod tlio 
oauntry from Cyrus. 

Of greatur imporlanco, historically, is the account of the ninth year (C‘i7 
■ft.o.Y After Uw c<M\m‘nwg th\j. non-cAvhvl>ratini\ Uvo 

feast of Bol, it proueods : On the 5tli of Nisiui tho king’s mother died in tho 
{orliHod camp on tho far side (Sha am 7»shiv ammat) of Urn IhiphvaLiw tibovo 
Sippai'j for thi'oo days inonmiug prevailed and lamuntiiUon, in tho month of 
Sivan tlioro was mourning (oUioial) for the ijucon-mothov thronglumt tho 
(vvlioloh laud of Accaci Lu the Nlsau <^oC lUls year) ICutusli (Gyrus), kiiVj? 
of tho land of Parsu, had summoiiotl his warriors and evo.s.sod the 'J'igris bo* 
low Arbola, in order to invado Asia Minor in tho following month, Aim, 
“from tho king ho took away his silver and goods, his own childron ho cau.Hod 
to mount tlio [funeral pyro], aftoi* lii« children and tlio king (lie himself, 
CynisV) were therein.” 

Wo know from IIorodotiiH that uii expedition of Gyru.s agiun.st King 
OrcDSLS of Lydiiitook iihieeatthia very limo, and ended with the siogo end 
reduction of Sardis and tho fall of tho kingdom of Lydia, after an indooisivo 
battle had boen fought in Cji.p 2 >adocui, near Pioria (Hogbaz-kbi), a jdace 
siiico iniido famous by tho discovery of a MiLtito liaa-rolief. Nabonidua had 
joined tlio ulliaiico between Lydia, SjmrU and Aalinios of Egvtd, on which 
Greeaua rcliod rvlion ho hegan the war againat Oyru.s; jn-obably ho tliougbl 
lie could make aii easy conquest of Media and EUm afkir tho defeat he cx- 
pocted Cyrus to suffer in A-sia Minor. *1110 Babylonians do not seem to 
nave taken any aoiivo part in the struggle after Cyrus’ .speedy victory over 
tho Lydians, but nGVGrtlicle.ss with that victory the fato of Jiabylonia was 
practically sealed, h^or it was obvious that Cyrus, wlio had not only ruled 
over the whole of Media, since the talcing of Ecbalana, but was also uiitlis- 
puled inastBi’ of Annoiiia right upi to tho wostoni cocuit of Asia Minor, and 
thus had really becomo emjieror (or great king) would take tho first 
oxiiiortuiiity of seizing ujjon Babylonia, and its wealthy Syrian jirovincus. 
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Aloreover, from this timo forth he had the best of reasons for regarding 
Nabonidns as u disloyal ncaghbonr who deserved condign punishment, 

In the tenth and eleventh yoara the chronicle first notes the omission of 
the Feast of Bel in exactly the same terms as in the case of the seventh and 
nintli years, and when tlio narration begins wo find ourselves in the seveii- 
teeiitli iiiul hist year of the reign of Naboiiidus (539 b.c.). After a series 
of sentences which are very much defaced the narrative proceeds: “Lithe 
month of Ttinimuz (duiie-July, 539), Kurash [Cyrus] fought a battle at 
Kisli (?) above the canal of Illat (?) against the warriors of the land of 
Accad ; the people of the laud of Accad rose up against the ranks of soldiers, 
on the !l4tli day (of Tammiiz) the city of Sippar ivns taken without a battle, 
Nabonidua fled. On the 17th day (i.e. about July 5, 539), Ugbarn (Gobryas), 
governor of Guti (Lf*. the district to the east of Avliela), and the warriors of Ku- 
rnsli marched hito E-ki (Babylon) j when Nabonidus thereupon entrenched 
liimselE in E-ki (Babylon) ho was taken captive. Even unto the end of the 
month the tuhkimi (ti'oopjs?) of llio land of Ouii encompassed the gales 
of ]^-sagila, yet wore m>t w'oapons of any sort laid upon K-sngila and the 
(other) U'lnplca, nor was tho embolli.sliiuoiit (i.c, the images ftncl vessels of 
the temple) taken away. On the 3rd of Afarshosliwau (Aralclisamim, i.b, 
about October 10), Kuriwli marched into E-ki, tlio streets were filled in 
view of hm entry, ho ostublishod poaeo in the oity; Kurush proolaiinod peace 
to tho whole of Tintir (Babylon), ho sot Ugbaru (Gobryas), his vicosGi’ont, 
as vioogerout ovor Babylon, and from tho month Kislov oven until Ackr 
(Novcmboi'-Uecombor, 639-]''obruary-Maroh, 538), ho caused the gods of 
tlio land of Accad, which Nabonidus bad caused to be lirouglit into Babylon, 
to bo carried liaek into thoir own places. In tho same (?) niontli, on tho 
11th day, Gghava wont over and tho king dvoa’, from tbo 27th of the month 
Adav, ovoii U) Llio 3rd of Nisau (the end of March, 5S8), tliero is nioiiriiing in 
Accad, all tho pcoplo loose (lit. clcavo) thoir hair (?)j oiithoilli, Kambujiya 
(Cambyaos), tlio son of Kurush, goes to tho tomplo of the city ('') of Kluid- 
Icalamasuinmu. . . .“ What follows is defaced beyond transhition, and, to 
judge from tho scraps of lines still deciphcvable, contains notliing of historic 
intorost ; for oxamjile, it goos on to sjieak of tho tomplo of E-Annn at Eroch, 
Tliu.s wc soo that Babylon itself received King Cyrus with open iinuH, 
and that, oven as tho Koswouns had usurped and long niainlainod tlie mas- 
tery of Accad, so now tlio PerKiinis suporsodod tlio native dynasty. The 
OYOnt was tUoreforo no new thing, luul, as a matter of fact, Babylonian his- 
tory proceeds upon the old liiio.s under Cyrus tmd liis auccesaors, so that it is 
hard to see wJiy luo.st imrruiivos Hlumld break off at this point, 'J'ho national 
literature and mode of writing coiilinuod to Aourish, but the history of 
Baliylouia and A.^^syria, of which tho short-lived prosperity of tho New Baby- 
lonian Kingdom was the bust chapter, coiioUided with the entry of Cyrus 
into Babylon ; tho sulxsecpioiit history of Babylonia is of local interest only, 
and lias no furtlior signilicanoo for tho world. 

Lastly, as regards tho important original Bnbylomaii inscription of the 
roigu of Cyi’UH, which has been rofori*ed to before, it most fully conflnna the 
corrcGtiicas of the impression made Iiy tho narrative of the chronicle on every 
unprejudiced reader. Xlie Babylonians, with tho hiorarchy of tho city of 
Babylon at llioir lioad, woro utterly wenry of tho fooblo rule of Nabonidus, 
who does not seem oven to havo been of Uio blood-royal, and liailed Cyrus as 
deliverer, At the bidding of Cyrus the loanicd Babylonian scribes were 
charged to draw up an iiwoription, and from its ooiitents and wording (which 
can hardly have boon dictated by the king of Persia) we can clearly I’oalise ilio 
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view of tho Bibuatioii iakon by the priestly circles of the country (wliicli. gov- 
ortiocl the populace). From tho very beginning', dofococl aa it is, wq perceive 
llialr Nabonidua is made tho 8cai:)egoat foroverytliing. Ho is represented with 
having sent forth “to Ur and the other cities oracles that did not beseem 
ihein” (i.e. tho gods), with “ tliinking daily upon ovil” (?), with having 
“ can.sed tiio daily aacrifice to cease ” and grossly neglected the worship of 
the god Mardiik j fuiUier, with having “ let tho fovtiiicationa of Babylon fall 
into ruin, so that the lord of the gods was greatly incensed in liimBntFi.timi 
tliereat," as well as “ with wrath that ho had brought in (into E-sagihi) the 
god.s (of otiior Jlabyloiiijm cities), who were iliua constrained to forsake 
thoir (former) temples. 

Then it oanio to pass tliat Mardnk “looked upon his friend,” and “laid 
hold of his hand, Kurimh, king of An.shan, was his name called”; “lio 
subdued the laud of tho ICuti and tho wliolo host of the Rlanda hordes 
lienoiith his fed ; ho caused tho black-licjided people to fall into his hands ; 
in riglitcousnefis and ju.stioe cniuo ho unto thoin.” The god Marduk 
“bade luin to go to Babylon and take tlio road to Tintir, like a friend and 
(joinrada went lie at his side, tho multitude of his troops, whereof the num- 
ber, like unto tho watous of a rivor, was not known, girl on the weapons and 
inarched at his side j he (Marduk) caused him to enter Shu-auuii (Babyloii) 
without strife or battle j Babylon, liis city, ho spared witli dirtieulty; Nfiboni- 
dus the king, who did not fear liiiUt be gave over into his (Kui’Ublds) 
luiiidsj all the people of Tintir, tlie whole mulUtude of Sumer luul Accad, 
the princes and tho ruler who subiniltod to his (lyim.sty, kissed l)is feet and 
rejoLQud in lus royal domiuiou ; thoir faces slioiio. Tho Lord, who (draweth 
nigh) with succour, wlio raisoth tho dcjid to life, who in might boatowotli 
bonofilis upon the whole oarth, graciously blassctli him (Cyrus) and iiath 
roapsot unto his name. I, Kuruah, King of tho world, ilio mighty King, 
King of Babylon, Kuig of Sumor and AccfuI, King of tlie lour quartors of 
the Earth, sou of Kambujiya, tho groat King, tho King of the city of Anshau, 
grandson of Kui’uali, the gj'oat King, tho King of tho city of Ansluiu, doscen- 
clant (lihhiilhal) of Sispis, tlio great King, tlio King of Ajislnui, tlm eternal 
shoot of royalty, whoao government Bel and Nivbu love, to do good unto his 
heart and for tho supembiindanco of his joy.” CyriiH then proceeds to lay 
sU'osw upon his peaceful oiilry into Babylon and tho gladncHS and rejoicing 
amidst which ho took up his abode thero, on how liia troops oeeu])iod tho 
city in pcaco and he himself visited tlio other cities in peace, liow lie repaired 
their ruins and loosed thoir ohaiiia (?), liow Marduk was gracious towards 
him and his son Ksiuibujiya (Ciunbysos), and how, “at Mardiik’s august 
bidding all tho kiag.s who dwelt in royal ohauiboj'R, from all quarlors nndor 
heaven, from the upper nea even to the lower sea, and likewise tho kings of 
tho Occident who inhabit [tlio dosort] and tlicy that dwell in Lont-s,” all 
brought weighty tributo and kissed his foot at Babylon. 

“From . , . even unto tho cities of Asalmr and Ishtai'-Damiktu (?), tho 
city of Agado, the land of Ishmiuiiak, the citie.s of 55ambiiru, Mi-Turnu and 
Bur-iln, even unto the region of tlie laud of ICuti, tlio cities on tlio (bank 
of) Tigris, wherfl iliBir dwelling-pilace was from of old, I carriod the gods 
tliat dwelt tlioie back to their jilaces,” “ the gods of Sumer, and Acoacl, whom 
Nabonidns, to the great indignation of tho lord of gods, had oaiiHod to bo 
brought into Babylon, I sot ouco inoro into thoir shrine, s in pioaeo at tlie 
eominaud of Mardulc.” 

Such is practically tho tenor (and wording) of tho Cyrus inscription, 
which, considered in connection with tlio chrouiolo which Ima oomo down to 
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UH from the roigii of Naboiiidua, aets tliis important matter of tlie transfer- 
enoe of Llienew Babylonian Empire to Cyrus the AohaMiieniad in an entirely 
new light. The termination of the political independence of Babylon came 
about in quite other guise tiiaii the end of Nineveh ; there Avas no blood- 
shed, no siege, no judgment with fire and devastation. A further act of 
peace Avaa the permission given by Cyrus to the Jews who dwelt in and 
about Babylon to return to the Holy Laud. This is referred to in the 
prophecy of the great unknown propliet of tho latter half of the Babylonian 
exile, the so-called Second Isaiah (Isamh xliv. to the end). “The Lord that 
saitli of Cyrus, lie is my shepherd and shall perform all my pleasure : even 
saying to Jerusalem, Tliou shall be built, and to the temple, Thy foundation 
shall be laid. Thus saith the Lord to bis anointed, to Cyrus, Avliose right 
hand I have holden, to subdue nations (the Medesand Lydians) before him ; 
and I will loose tlie loins of Innga, to open before him tlie tAVO-leaved gates ; 
and tho gates shall not bo shut.” 

The last Avoids involuntarily recall to our minds the gates of Babylon, 
Avliioh opened of tliomseh'’ca to tho clement conqueror. Am\ iliis prophecy, 
no less thuu tho conduot of tho Babylonian priests, shoAvs that Cyrus Avas 
preceded by a reputation for olemencyj for what Avould tlieir ready submis- 
sion have availed tlie latter, had Gyrus been a savage conqueror lilce other 
semi-barbario tribal oliiofa? Pillage and many hoiTOr.9 would then liaA^e 
been tho lot of Bal)ylon Avlion who opened lier gates to the foreign king. It 
seenAB probable, however, that the Babylonians nourished the certain hope 
Lliat Oynia Avould spare thorn. 

Thus the history of Babylonia closes peaceably upon the noble figure of 
OyruB, tho Achcomoiiiad prinoo, Avho oominands our Avavmest sympatliies. 
planted in Thibylouiaii soil at tlio beginning of time, the piiinitive civilisa- 
tion of t)io ftiuncrians Avas lirouglit to tho floAvor by tho Babylonian Semites, 
then further dovelopod ami tvansplftiited lo Assliur and Ninoveh. Tlrere 
the conditions groAv ripe under whicli Assyria became tho ruling pOAver of 
llae Avnrhh AftW' lJ]c fall of htw onipirc, tho ancient moLliur-eountry became 
for a bi’iof season tlio centre of tli© civilifiatioii Avbich 3iad taken its rise there 
lAvo thonsand years before, and this civiliHation now passed on as a legacy to 
the Persians, not to dio among Ihoin, but to revivify and educate, oven as, 
on the other luuid, it droAv frosJi Btronglh from tho youthful vigour of the 
Iiido-Gormanic race, untutored as yot, but abundantly endoAved Avlth all 
intellectual gifts. 5 
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OlIAPTEH VII. RIANNEllS AND CUSTOMS OF 
IIAUYLONIA-ASSYRIA 

WAlfc MKTllODM 

'I'lio ho)hoi»(tn litU'Di ii|) IxiU) Dim bi')p;lil Hwont luxl llio 
Hixiiii' I and thoro in a inulllludu ol Klulti, aiul a iiunibor oiii'- 
cttsaH; awd Uiero Ir nftuo cud n( thoiv tUvy uLumblG upon 

llioh' coipscA— N«A mw iil. 

In followiiip^ Lho lorUincs of UuhyloiiiiMUid AdHyriu wo liiivo iico- 

ossiu'ily CLUiglil glimpses Cmm Umo Co Uuve of Uio <*.(iiuliU(»us of olviliHiiUou 
which fonn ovorywlmi'o Llio hackground of Die _)>i(jtnro. HiiL it is (h^simhlo 
to view HOiiiO phnsos of Uvi» civilisation move in ilntuil, ivnil an attempt will \w 
made in tho pro.sout hook to Hinnnniviso tliosu ooiiditioas us a whole, and to 
(slahoi'alo cortiiiu dotailB iu ixdcvonco to Ihu inoio inlorcHltng or more impor- 
tant tluaiics. Sucli an altonipl within tho spaoial JiiniU nucjossfiiily inijjosod 
cannot liopo to ho aliogcllioi* salisfiictory. la parthnilar it inuHt ho homo in 
mind that wo aro dealing, or aLtoiupUng to deal, with a p(n’lo(l of time not 
lua.H Hum tlii'oo thooHand years in exLojil, (jvou if w(5 camHiilur only the mini- 
jnum (3pocli CDVOi'od hy a tolcvaldy siiro c.lironology. 

It is ol)Yioii.s that in such a swoo]) of time niimeious eliange.s niiist lake 
place iu the uuiimor.s and ciistoiiis of tho people, luul mulUtonu ulteraiioius 
inuat 1)0 developed in Uie various ])lHwes of civilisation. 'I'lii.s would iu5ee.s- 
saviLy he true oven if the history of a single people were involved, hut, in 
point of fact, as we have soon, wo have liei'e (o do with four iolorulily distinct 
peoiilcs — the fcimnenans, the Uahylonians, tho Assyrians, and the Oliiildonns. 

I 0 atteinjit a hi’iof exposition of the varied civilisatioius of LIioko four jieojiles 
dining a period of sovoral aidloiniiums within biiof hounds, would eleiudy ho a 
l)rosain[)Luons task wero fall details accessible as to ull the periods involved. 
lUit wo have already soon that such details ai'c not aeees.silde. Meagre 
details liavo come down to ns from tho Rumenans, and only lo.ss ineagro one.s 
Ironi the old llaliyloiiians ; and the rcminiscciicos of tho Chaldeans, uotwitli- 
.standing their later period in history, aro hut slightly loss vague. It i.s the 
Assyi-iaiiH that imisi ])o looked to ohiofly for data tJuiL can afford iih, at be.st, 
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an inferenluvl luiowlodgo oi Oieir pxedecoasora ; and wo niuab all along re- 
member tliat we nro to a certain extent seeing with Assyrian eyes in attempt- 
ing to view tlio Babylonian civilisation. Still, it sliouUl be rocallecl that 
important changes in tiio manncTB and customs of any people are usually of 
slow develop]nent ovorywhore, and tliat they were perhaps particularly so 
liere, because wo have to do with tlio most conservative of races. The Baby- 
lonians and Assyrniiis were own cousins to the Hebrews, and no doubt par- 
took ill full measure of wliat Goollie styles ilie “obstinate persistency ” of 
that race. 'I'lio main outline of their civilisation, tlicrefore, probably re- 
mained unchanged generation after generation. 

On. the other hiuul, it must he undcratood that the Sinncriana, whaievor 
their preoiso racial alliniUos, wore a very different 2mople fi-om the Soinibio 
races that suporsodod iliem. There is reason to believe that they wore essen- 
tially a creative race, wliomas the Semites, and in pfirticnlar the Assyrians, 
were iiro-oiiuuoiitly cojiyiats and adaptors rather than originators. It would 
apiioar that all the chief fcaUircH of tho later Assyrian civilisation were 
adumbratoil, if not indeed fully olaboralcd, in tliat early day when the Sume- 
rians wore dominant in southern Babylonia. JSvcii the cuneiform system of 
writing, with all its oxtmordinary conndcxitics, is believed by philologists to 
give unequivocal evidonoe of Suineriau origin. But however correct this 
view may bo, wo arc cou-slrainwl to view tlio Siunorifuis solely in the liglit of 
thoii' Huccossoi's. 'riio mouumeiital roiiiains exhumed from amid the ruins of 
tho palaco of A«.shuihauapal aupidy us with tho chief documents for tho inter- 
protalioii of a eivilisatlon that Imd passed away sonieliung like tliroe thou- 
Hand yuars lioforo tliis palaco itself or its dociunenUuy troasuroa came into 
boiiig. 

This Ih scnuowhal as if one wore to .study tlie inannera and customs of tho 
ItaUaus of to-diiy iu order to gain a knowledge of the civilmLien of Rome In 
tho tinio of tho ^raiipuniuna. Tho parallel is really not quite so complete as 
it might at first sight {qipear, f(»r in many rospoots practical civilisation 
changed more in tlio ninotconlli ocnUiiy than in all the previous centuries of 
recorded Iiistory, Beyond cavil, tlio civilisation of tlie time of Sargon I had 
far greater rescinblaueo to the time of Assliurbaiiapal than the Romo of tho 
early kings boars to tlie Romo of King Victni' Emmamioh Nevertheless, 
wo slionhf i)oar this corrective view in mind in l.liG alleged aitoinpt to deal 
witli MosopoLamiau civilisation as a wJiolo. 

ouu SOUIIOISS 

Tlio sources of our knowloilge of Mesopotamian history have been pretty 
fully discussod in pirovioiis cluiptors. Boyoiid the ciaasioal traditions, our 
sole rcliiiiicc nuisi bo phicod upon ilio moiiiiuioiits. And of thcBc the sculp- 
tures are by far tho most imjioriant in their liearings uiion the civilisation of 
tlio jicnplo. 

Very little is haul, except iufoveutiidly, by the written iuscriptions, that 
(hrowH any dcriiiitc light upon tho nmniiors and customs of the peoiilo. But 
rortunatoly Die Assyrians in ])ai'tioiihir wore much given to phetorial presen- 
tation of tlio sccnc-s of at least certain fonturos of thoir everyday life; their 
baa-roliofs, thoroforo, furnish us with the clciu'csb index as to thoiiTifo customs, 
'fhe interpretation of these bas-roliofa in this light was first talcon up in 
detail by Sir Henry Bayard, and liis exiiositioiis loniaiii to this day tho most 
coinploLo and .saiisfacUny. Wo shall have occasion to turn frequently to his 
pages in the present book, aiipiilGmouling liis accounts with certain olabora- 
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liona, ill piirtioular with lofcronco lo Iho religious and legal clocuinoiita, based 
on tlu) nioro rocoiii readings of the inacrijilioua. 

Howo'vcr iiuioh the customs of the linbyloiuans and Assyrians may have 
changed ui the course of ages, thovo was ono important i'(‘,gaicl in. which there 
was probably no Gonapiououa altoriition from first to last. This was the 
oharaoicr of tliu government. Like other oriontala, iho IMesopotamiana bad 
no uoncoption of any government except a thoroughly despotic ono. They 
woro riilod by kings whoso authority \Vtt.s nbsoluLo, and whoso will was 
acoeplcd as tlio solo law. A cliango of govorniiicut inonnt inoroly Iho over- 
throw of ono king by aomo ono who, nitainiiig supremo anthorily, was him- 
self to bo rocognisod as king. 

Blit Iho aasumptian (ind rotentionof oxolusivo power in a body politic 
by ono individual pre-supposos a triinnpli of physical force. ICiiigship in its 
oriental nianifoatation has ila foinulatioii in inilitaiy power. Wo litid, there- 
fore, that tho Babylonian or Assyrian monarch is able to make liimsclf felt 
and romcnibGrcd just in proportion ns ho is a cmnpotcnt iniliLary loader. 'J'o 
bo a groat king lie must bo ii groat oonqnoror. A record of cunquosLs is 
substantially tho wbolo story of the royal aimals. It is a very Hiiuguinavy 
and iuliunnin story us wo havo soon. 

Tlio text-s of the inscriptions deal with results ratlier than witli moUiods. 
Wo lire told the names of peoples against wliom warfare iras waged j lists of 
captives and booty arc not forgotten, tlio idea being of course to perpofcmite 
the glory of tho conqueror. To that end Iho name of ilio uonquoror himself 
is always given, tlio navrativo being n.Mnallv told in the first xiersonj but one 
never liears so much as tl»o name of a subovdiuaio. It is the king alone to 
whom crodib is to bo given. 

Wlmt tho in.scriptions lack in tho way of refereneo lo detailH of tho art of 
warfare is supplied by tlio Assyrian Ims-roliefs. 'I'lieso i’0])i’e,seut armies in 
actJcn and enable uh Lo form a very clear pictiiro of tlm war oostinnes, tho 
woaj|)ons, and to a certain extent of tho battle niothods of the Aasyiians. In 
partiCiahir tho details are given of Ibo mctliods of us.saull by whic.li tho 
Assyrians weA’O accustonmd to break down tho walls of a rohulUous city. 
BiiUcriug-i’ams and scallug-towora avo dopietod iu tho lunst reaUstio mauiiur, 
and are a favourite subject of tho artist — partly, no doubt, beoauso Lliey lend 
themselves to iiiotorial presentation; partly, porhap.s, bocauso tlio Assyrians 
excelled in this parlienlar phase of warfuro. But other plmses of warfare are 
by no moans overlooked. Even such details na iho beheading or Haying 
alive of captives aro presented with gruc.Momo roali.sm. 

For the reason already stated, our text will have to do chiefly with the 
art of war as practLsofl by tho Assyriaua, rutlior than by their prodocGSHors. 
WJiellicr any of the impl0nic]it.y or mothod.s employed in iln.s relatively lato 
period originated witli tho AsHyrians themselves, wo have no 2)i'osent means 
of deciding. Tlio presumption is, Jiowovor, tliat the Assyrian king inirsued 
tho .art of war in much ilio sumo way it liad bocu jiraciiaod by tlio old 
Babylonian kings from time immomorial.w 

As the Assyrians poftscsRcd disciidiuod and orgaui.scd trooi>H, it is proba- 
ble that tlioy were also acqiiaiiited, to a cculaiu oxtoiit, with luilitary tactics, 
and that their battles were fought upon some kind of syslom. Wo kuoiv 
^ that, such was tlio caso inth llio Kgyptian.sj and llioir moiuiniouUs show tliat 
' among.st thoir onomios, also, there wore nations not unacquainted witli tho 
military .scioncc. They had bodies of troops in roservo ; they advanced and 
retreated in rank, and porformeil various mamenvreH. Although, in tho 
Assyrian sculptures, we have uo attempt tvb an actual rojircHcutation of tho 
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general plan of a bcattle, ns in soine Egyptian bas-reliefs, yet from the order 
ill -whicli fclio soldiers are drawn up before the castle walls, and from the 
plialanx •which tlicy then appear to forai, it seems highly probable tliat simi- 
lar nieana were adopted to resist tlie assaults of the eiieiny in the open field. 

The hing himself, attended by Ids vizier, liis eunuchs, and principal officers 
of state, was present in battle, and not only commanded, but took an active 
part in the affray. Even [the traditional] Sardanapalus, when called upon to 
place liiinsclP at tlie head of his armies to meet the invading [traditional] 
Medcs, showed a courage equal to tlic occasion, and repulsed his enemies. 
Like the Persian mouai’chs who snocoeded him in the dominion of Asia, the 
Assyrian king was accompanied to tho "war, however distant his sent might be, 
by his wives, liis Goncubines, and his cliildren, and by an enormous letiime 
ot aorvanta. Evoii his nobles were similarly attended. Their couches were of 
gold and ailvor, and the hangings of the richest materials, Vessels of the 
same precious metals wore used at llioir tables; their tents were jnacle of tho 
most oostly stuff.'!, and were oven adorned withprocious stones, The canopy 
or tent of Holofernes was of purple, gold, and emeralds and precious stones j 
and every man luul gold and silvor (vessels) out of ilio king’s house. 
(Judith ii. 18.) This book contains an interesting account of the luxurious 
manner of living of the great Assyrian warriors, courirmiiig what has been 
said in tlio text, and showing tliat tho Persians wore, in this respect, as 
aiinosi in every other, imitators of tho Assyrians. Herodotus (Lib. IX., c. 
82 and 83) deacribea tho equipage, fiirjushed with gold and silver, and with 
various coloured luingings, and tlio gold and .silver coiiclios and tables, found 
in tho tonUs of Mardonius after tho defeat of tho Peraian army. They had 
been left by Xerxes wlion ho lied from Greece. They were also accom* 
pained by musicians, wlio am represented in tho eculptiires as walking 
before t\\o waYtloytt, on thoir triumpbant roVvvru from bwltlo. 

Tlio army was followed by a crowd of sutlers, servants, and grooms ; 
who, whilst adding to its bulk, acted as an impediment upon its movements, 
and carried ruin and desolation into tho countries through which it passed. 
As this iniiUitude could not dopoiid entirely for supidiea upon the mhabi- 
tauta, whom they uiimorcifully pillaged, provisioua in great abiuidauce, as 
well as Uve-sioclc, wove carried with thorn, llolofornes, in marching from 
Nineveh with his army, took with him “camels and asses for their carriage, 
a very great number, and sliocp, and oxen, and goats without number, for 
their provision ; and plenty of victimls for every man.” 

Quintus Curtins thus desciibos tho mai'ch of a Persian array: The 
signal was given from tlio tout of the king, on tho lop of which, so as to be 
seen by all, was iilacod an imago of tho sun, in crystal. The holy firo 
was borne on altars of silver, surroimdod by tlie priests, chanting theii’ 
sacred hymns. They wore followed by tlireo hundred and sixty-flvo youths, 
according to tho mimbor of llio days in tho year, dimsod in purple garments. 
Tho chariot, dcdicaled to the supremo doily, or to the sun, was drawn by 
snow-wliito horses, led by grooms wearing white gfvrmoiits, and eaiTying 
golden wands. 'I'lio liorso esi>coially consoorated to tlio sun was chosen from 
its sizo. It was followijd by ten chariots, oinbossed with gold and silver, and 
by ilic cavalry of twelve nations, dressed in their various coatnmes, and car- 
rying their peculiar anus. Then came tho Persian immortals, ton thousand 
in numhcT, adorned with golden clnoins, and wearing robes embroidered with 
gold, and loiig-sleovod tunios, all glittering with precious stones. At a short 
interval fiftooii ilioiisaiid nobles, who bore the lionourable title of relations 
of the king, walked in garnionts wliioh, in magnificence and luxury, more 
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roaoiiiblotl tluiao of woiiioii Limu of lucn. ^ T)m (loiyi)lioi‘i (a oliosoii company 
oC apoarnioii) prccotlcd Pho chariot iii which Uio king himself sat, high abo-yci 
i.lie aurroiiiuUiig iiiuliitiide. On either Hide of lliiH chariot were olligies of 
the gods ill gold and ailvov. 'Dio yoke waa inlaid with lli(3 raiosL jewels. 
I'l'oni it projccLccl two gulden ligiu'cs of Niima aud Bolus, caoli a cubit in 
leiiglli. A golden oagdo with oulHpi’cad winga inia plaouil botwcoii thorn, 
Tho king was dialinguiahcd^ from all those who surrouuded him, by tUo 
magiiiricuiice of Ills robes, and by tho cidaria, or iiiitro, upon his lioad. By 
his sido walked two hundred of tho moat noble of bis relations. Ten thoiu 
aand warriors, boariug Kpcar.s wJiost) staffs were of silver and heads of gold, 
followed tlio royal olniviob. The king’s led horflos, forty iu nnmbev, anil 
thirty tliunsand footmen, concluded the proocs-sioii. At the ilistaiico of one 
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fitailiiim followed the mother and wife of the Icing, in oharloLs, A crowd of 
women, tho Imiuliiuiidoiis and ladies of the queeiiH, uoooinpaniiid tliom on 
lioracbaclc. Fiftoon cars, adled armainaxje, enrriod tho ohildren of Die Icing, 
thoir tutors aud nurses, aud the cuinichs. Tho king’s tlirco hundred 
and sixty concubines, who accomiKUiied him, wore adorned wiLli royal 
splontlour. Six luiuilrcd mules and Uivoc luindvcd camels Imre the royal 
iroasury, guarded by the aroliecs, Tim Crieiuls aud reUdinus of the ladies 
were niinglod wiLli a crowd of cooks and .sorvants of all kinds. Tho pro- 
cession was closed by tlic liglit-anncd tvoiipa. 

Tim armies were provided with the enginoH and materials nocossary for 
the siege of the cities lliey might meet wHli iu Uunr expedition. If any 
natural obstructions inipcdocl 3io apiiroaoh to a castle, sucli us a forest or a 
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rivor, they were, if poasiblo, removed. Rivew were turned out of their 
coui’ses, if they impeded the oporationa of the army ; and waniora ara fre- 
quently ropresejited in tlie sculptures cutting' down trees which surround 
a Jiostiio city. 

The first atop in a siege was probably to advance the hattoriiig-ram. If 
the castle was built, as in the idaiiia of Assyria and Babylonia, upon an arti- 
ficial eminence, an inolined piano, reaching to the sumiiiii of the mound, was 
formed of earth, stones, or trees, and the besiegers were tlien able to liring 
tlicir engines to tiic foot of Uie walls. 'I’his road was not unfreqiienfcly 
covered with bricks, forming a kind of paved way, up whicli the poiidorous 
machinca could ho dmwn without much difficulty. 

This mode of reaching the walls of a city is frequently alluded to by the 
prophets, and is descrihod by Isaiah: “Thus saitli the Lord, concerning the 
Icing of Assyria, ho shall not come into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, 
nor come before it with .shields, nor cast a bank a^ainatit.^' Similar approaches 
were used by iho Egyptnuis. They not only onubled tlio besiogers to push 
their hattoring-rains up to tho castle, but at the «amo timo to escalade the 
walls, tho sunnuil of which might otherwise have been beyond tho roach of 
their ladders. 

The battoring-ranis were of several kinds. Some wore joined to mov- 
able towers whioli held warriors and armed men. Tho wliolo then formed 
one great temporary building, tho topi of which is reprosented in the soulp- 
tiires, as on a level with tho walls, and oven turrets, of the besieged city. In 
some bas-roliofs tlio luittoring-imn is without wheels; it was tlicn perhaps 
oonsU'uolod on the spot, and was not intended to bo moved. Tho movable 
tower was probably somotimes uniirovidcd with tho ram; but I have not 
met with it so ropresented in tho sculptures. When Nobuchaclrozzar, 
king of Babylon, besieged Jenisaloin, lio “built forls against it round 
about,” Tlioso forts or towers, if stationary, ,woro solidly constructed of 
wood; if movable, they consisted of a light fraino covered with wickar- 
woi'k. TMio Jews wera forbidden to cut down and employ, for this pur- 
pose, trees whicli afford susLoiianco to man. “ Only tlie trees which thou 
kiiowcst that they bo not trees for meal, tliou shall destroy and cut them 
down : and thou shall build hdxoarks against the dig that inakoth war with 
thee until it be sulidncd,” 

Wlieu tho umclduo contaiiuug tho battoriug-ram consisted of a simple 
framework, not forming an artidciul tower, a cloth of some kind of drapery 
edged with fringes and otherwise oniamcntod aiipeura to hiiVQ been occa- 
sionally thrown over it. Sonietinios it may have been covorod with hides, 
It moved oithov on four or on six wheols, and wns provided with one ram or 
with two. Tho mode of working iho rams cannot bo determined from the 
Assyrian scidiiLurcs. It may bo prosniucd, from the reprosontations in tho 
bas-roliofs, that they wore portly siispoiidcd by a rope fastened to tho outside 
of tho maeliiiio, and that men dirocteil and iiniiollod them from within. Such 
was tho plan adopted by the Egyptians, in whose paintings the warriors, 
working tho nun, may bo seen tlirongli the frame. Sometimes this engine 
was ornainoiitcd by ii carved or jiainted figure of the presiding divinity, 
kneeling on one kiico and drawing a bow. The artificial tower Avas usually 
ocenpiod by two warriors : one discharged his arrows against tlio besieged, 
whom ho Avas able from his lofty position to hariuss more effectually than if 
ho had been below; the other hold up a shield for liis eompanian’s defence. 
Warriors aro not unfroquently roprosonled aa stepping from the machine to 
the battlomoLita. 

11. AV. — VOL, T. 2 It 
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alliicloa to all tlicHO nimloH of ultaok. “ Lay iifrainet it,” he 

uxiilaiinH, of tlio of Jorusaloin, “jiiitl buihl a fort a^iiiiist and 

Riist a inoimi aj^ainsl it; sol tlio ojiinp also againsl it, luid sot Ijiiiluriiig-nuns 
agidusl it r<u\iKl aliont.” 

Ar<jhi)i\s on tlio walls hiirlGcL stones from slings, and tliMidiiirgcd tlioir 
ai’i'uwH agaiiiHt tho Wiindoi’s in llm arlilhiial Lowers ; wliilsL tlio rest of llio 
bi'Miogod wore no loss activo in undoavonring to frnslmto Iho atlcniptB of the 
assiuiaiiLs to inalcu broaolu'S in Uioir walls, lly dropping a drnililotl cdiaiu or 
ro|io from tho l>attlonionts> ilioy oaiiglit Llie nmn and roitld (ntlicr dosLroy its 
cl'litiiusy aUogcitlior or hrt’ah tho force of its blows. 'Phoso bidow, liowover, 
by placing books ovov t-ho ongino, and throwing tludv whole weight upon 
tlu;]n, struggled to rotnin it in its plnoo. 

'PJio besiogod, if niiablo to displace tho iKittoriiig-riun, gmiglit to dosiioy 
it by l\r(5 and threw lighted torclios or nrebrauds niioii it. lUit water was 

pouriwl upon the tUuues, through 
. pijm.s atUicliod to tlio iirlilieial towoi*. 

\ J\ ' Other ongines and iustrunients of 

^ besiogors. 

// AVitU a kind of eatiipiilt, appsirontly 

I (‘Oiisistiiig of ii. liglit wooden fraino 

— ' 0 . covered with (-auviis or bides, they 

threw large Hleues and dai'ts against 
^ the besuigod, who, in tlieir turn, en- 

\ dcavonred to set lire to it by torches. 

X. / ^ ^'0' 

Kciuldmg a spi-ar, was nsed to CnrcQ 
** stones out of liio walls. Miiio.s were 

^ 'V* fll opened, and llio assiiilanlH souglit 

jim to cuter tbo en.sllo ihvfuigh conmiUul 

' * pessages. 'I'lioso wlio worked on 

' ffi them, or advanced to tlu) atliiek, were 

" periuips punLected by Lho as 

^ vcpreseuled iu Lbe I''igy}itimi jiiiiut- 

•• '‘‘.■.‘W' ' Lius dcl'ejKie is not soon in 

* >• Assyriiin sonlpLurcs. Attempts 

^ were luude lo sei lire to llu) gates ui 
placing trirolies against 
bt'Ciilc them ofKfii wiLli 

AN ASSYIII.SN Amiinii Mounting to the JiHsauU by lad- 

(hu'.s was coiislinidy imietiscd, and 
{i])tic:ii’.s to Inivo been tho most general iiuxlo of utlacking a ensile ; for ladders 
are found on those Inis-rcliurs in adiioh ncitlior the balieiuig-rain nor otlior 
eiigimi.s arc iiitrndneod. It is roiuarkuhlo that the hatterlug-rum is not intro- 
diuied in the .soiil]Uurcs liitliorto disoovoi’od at Ivuyuniilc, nor, as far as linn 
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the top of the buUiements, and several poisons could ascend Lheiu at the 
smno time, Wliil.st warriors, armed Avith the swcu'd and speiii, sealed the 
walls, ai-eliors posted at tlio foot of tho liidderii kopit tlio enmny in ehuolc tuid 
drove tliem from tlie walls. 
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Tlie troo23H of the besioging army were ranged in ranks below. The king 
was frequently present during the attack. Oescendiug from his chariot, 
winch remained stationary at n short distance behind Iiini, he discharged Iiis 
arro^vs against the enemy. He was attended by his sliield bearer and eunuclis, 
one of whom geneially hold over him the emblem of royally, the umbrella, 
whilst the others bore his imns. He is sometimes represented in his chiir- 
iots, aiqjorintending the operationH, or repulsing a sally. Warriors of liigh 
rank likewise canie in chariots, {ujcoinpanicd by llicir shield bearers and chari- 
oteers. The vizier and the chief of tlie eunuclis arc frccpiently seen in the 
midst of the conibataiiLs. 

The besieging warriors were protected, as I have already inenbioncd, by 
large sliiclds of wickerwork, somotiiue.H covered with hides, which concealed 
the entire iierson. Three men frequoiiUy formed a gr<nip ; one held the 
shield, ii second drew the bow, und a third stood ready willi a sword to defend 
the archer and shield bearer, in case tho oiieiuy .should sally from the castle. 
The besieged manned the balUoments with archers and slnigcrs, who 
discliarged tlioir mis.silos against tlio assuikiiits. Large stones and hot 
water were also thrown upon those below. A woman from the biitllemcnt 
of Thoboz cast a millstoiio iqMin Abimolooli’u head, and broke his skull 
(Judges ix. 53). 

wliGii the battoriiig-ram had made a broacli, and tho ns.^aiilt had com- 
menoocl, tho women afipoured upon tho walls ; and, tearing their hair or 
stretching out tlioir hands, implored mercy. Tho men are not uiifrequently 
I’opi'esented aa joining in ankiug for qiiartoi*. ‘When the aBwailants were once 
masters of the place, an iiidiaoriminuto slauglUcr ajiiiears to liavo succeeded, 
and tho city was generally given ovov to tlio llamos. In tlio bny-roliofs war- 
riors are seen decapitating tho coiiqnerod and plunging sworrls or daggers 
into tlioir hearks, lioldiug tlicin hy tho hair of their liciuls. Tho prisoiiors 
were either impaled and subicctcd to lioriiblo torments or carried away as 
slaves. Tho nmnnor of inqialiiig, adopted by tho Assyrians, api^eiirs to Imvo 
differed from that still in uso in tlio Hast. A stake was dvivon into tlio body 
immediately under tlio ribs. Wlien Darius took Babylon lio impaled three 
thousand iirisoiiers (Herod, iii. 160). In a lias-relicf discovored at Klior- 
sabud, a man was represoutod flaying a prisoner with a somiciroiilfU' knife. 
T'ho ScytluauH soaltanl and llayod tlioir onomvea, and usod their skins as horso- 
trappings (Herod, iv. 64), 

The women, children, and cattle weixi led away by tho conquerors j and 
that it was froquoiitly tho oiiBtoiii of tho Assyrians to remove the whole popu- 
lation of tlio conquered country to some distant part of tlioir cloininionfl, and 
to roplaoo it by colonies of their own, we learn from tho treatment of the jicople 
of Samaria. Eunuchs and .scribc.s woro appointed to take an iiivontory of the 
s 2 )oil. They a^ipoar to Iiave stood near the gato.H, and wrote down with a pen, 
pndiably upon ioUh of leather, the iinmliuL' of priaouora, aheo^i, and oxen, and 
the amoniit of tlio booty, which issued fi*om the city. The women were 
srauetiuiGH tiikon away in bullock carts, and arc usually seen in the bas-reliefs 
bearing a part of their property with them — either a vase or a sack i^orhapa 
niioil with liouscliold stuff. They wore aomotiincs accompanied liy tlioir chil- 
dren, and arc generality rojiroHcntod as tearing their hair, throwing dust upon 
llieir licads, and bewailing their lot. 

After the city had been taken, a tlirouo for the king appears to have been 
placed in some conspicuous spot within the walla. He is reprosontod in tho 
scnlpturos as sitting iqinn it, attended by liia eunuclis and iirincipal officers, 
and receiving the prisoners brought bound into his presence, 'Hie chiefs 
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prosbrato iliomsQlvcs before liim, -wliilst Iio places liLs foot upon their iiocks, 
as Joshua cominandocl the captahia of Israel to put tlioir fact upon the necks 
of the captive kings. This custom long prevailotl in the East. In the rock 
s( 3 ulpLuro of Bcliiatau, Darina is aeon with his foot upon the nock of Gomeles, 
the rebellious Magiau, \Yho dochircd luinaolC to bo liarcUua, live eon of Gyiua. 
When inferior prisoaors wore cnpturcih thoii* baiulH wore tied behind, or ilioir 
anna and feet were bound by iron iiiaiuiclca. 

They wore urged onward by blows from tbo spears or swords of Lbo 
warriors to wlioin they were entrusted. In a bus-rolioC from Khoraabacl, cap- 
tives are led before tho king by a rope {listened to rings passed through the 
lip and nose, 'riiis senlptnre illustrutos the piissago in 2 Kings xix. 28 : “I 
will put my hook in thy nose, ami luy bridlo in thy lips.” The king is ropre- 
aoiited in the bas-reliof as bolding a reins fastened to a ring, which passes 
through tho lips of a prisoner, one of whose eyes he appears to he piercing 
with his spear. 

In tho sotilpUu'os of IChorsabad and Kuyuujik, eapfJvos arc soon bringing 
small models of then* eities to tlio victorious king, ns a iolcou of their subjec- 
tion, SiiuUai' mudelH live homo iu triumphal proecsKiouH. 

Thu heads of the nlain Avoro generally eolleeted, and brought either to tbo 
ki]ig or to ail ellicor appointed to take account of tlicir nninber. When 
AlialAs seventy sons wove killecl, their heads Avere cut off, and brought in 
baskota to Jezrcol. Tlioy wore aftorwards, laid “ iu two heaps at tho ontoring 
in of tho gate ” (2 Kiug.s x. 8). T’ho Egyplmns generally oountod by 
liiiiubs. This mode of reckoning tlm loss of the cJiemy Avas long resorted to 
in tho East. 

As soon ivH tho soldiers entered the captured idty, they began to plunder, 
and tlieu hurried aAvay Avitli tlio spoil. TTioy led off llio liorsos, carried forth 
on their shouldors furniture and a'c-hsoIh of gold, mlver, and otlior metals, and 
made prisonora of tho inbablLiiuts, Avho, probably, beeamo the property of 
those who soi^sed tliciii. TJio Assyrian Avarriors are seen in tho souliitiu'es 
bearing away in triumph tlio idols of the coiupiored nations, or breaking 
tliom into picec.s, weighing them iu wialos, and lUvhling tho fragments. 
TTuis Tlosoa prophosiod that the calf, the idol of Sumariii, should bo carried 
aAvay by tbo AssyrisuiH. 

Whoa tho city had boon sacked it Avns usually given up to the llamos and 
utterly destroyed. Tho sniTouiuling country Avaa also laid Avasto. If it bad 
boon a capital ■ — a place of atrojigtli and roiiowii — it was seldom rebuilt on 
the aamo spot, Avhioh avus avoided as unfortunate by thoao who survived tho 
oalastvopbft and refeuvned to hhc ruins. 


ASSYlllAN WAU COSTUMES AND AVAlt METHODS 

The costume of the Avarriors differed aGoording to their rank and tlie 
nature of the aarvioe they had to perfovui. Those who fought iu oliariois, 
and lield the sliiold for the defeuoo of the king, are generally seen in coals of 
scale armour, -which descend either to the knees or to the anlclc.s. A largo 
number of the scales were discovered in tho earliest palace of Nimrud. 
They Avere generally of iron, slightly oinbossod or raised in the centre, cand 
some were inlaid with copper. They wore probably fastened to a shirt of 
felt or course linen. Suoli is tlio armour always represoiitcd in tho moat 
ancient sculptures. At n later period other kinds wore used; the scales 
were larger, and appear to have been fnatoned to bands of iron or copper. 
The armour was fretiuently embossed with groups of figures and fanciful 
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ornfimoiits j but tliGi'Q is do rofison to boliovo tluit tho rich designs on tho 
breasts of the kings wore on mctnl. 

The warriors were frequently dressed in an einbroidei'ed tunic, which was 
probably made of felt or leather, sufficiently thick to resist the weapons then 
in use. On the sculptures of Knyuujik they are generally seen in this attire. 
Their arms were bare from above the elbow, and their legs from the knees 
downward, except when they wore shirts of mail whicli de.scended to the 
ankles. They had sandals on tlioir feet. The warrioi’s on the later Assyrian 
monuments, particularly on tliose of Khorsabad, are distinguished by a pecul- 
iar ornament, somewhat resembling the Highland phillibeg. It appears to be 
fastened to tho girdle, and falls below the short tunic. 

In the sculptures of Kiiyiinjik and of moimmeiits of the same period, the 
dress of the soldiers appears to vary, according to the manner in which they 
are armed. Those with spear 
and shield wear pointed or 
created helmets, and plain or 
embroidered tunics, confined at 
the waist by a broad girdle. A 
kind of cross bolt passes over 
the shoulders, and is ornamented 
in tho centre of the breast by a 
oiroular disk, probably of motal. 

Tho slingers nro attired in tho 
embroidered tunic, which I con- 
jecture to bo of felt or leather | 
and wear a pointed helmet, with 
metal lappets falling over tlio 
ears. Both the spoarnion and 
slingers have greaves, which 
appear to have been laced in 
front. 

Tho archers arc dressed in 
very short ombroidorod tunics, 
which scarcely cover lialf tho 
thigh, tlio rest of the leg being 
left CGiniilotoly bare. They are 
chiefly distinguished from oilier 
warriors by the absence of tho 
helmet. A simple band round 
tho temples confines tho hair, 
which is drawn up in a bunch 
behind. 

It is probable that tho-so various co.stuiiio3 indicato people of different 
countries, auxiliaries in the Assyrian armies, who used the weapons! most 
familiar to them, and formed dilToront corps or divisions. Thus, in tho army 
of Xerxes were imirshallod men of many nations, each armed according to 
the fashion of his country, and lighting in Ins own pociiliar way. Wo may, 
perhaps, identify, in tho Assyrian sculptures, aovoral of the costumes described 
by the Greek historian as worn by those who formed tha vast nrmy of tho 
Persian king. 

'riio arms of tho early Assyrians were the sijcar, tho bow, the sword, and 
the dagger, 'j’lio sling is not reprosontod in tho most ancient monuments as 
an Assyrian weapon, although used by a conquered nation; it was, perhaps, 
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niLiaduccd al a labor porioA. 'Cbo bmva were of iwo IvIikIh : one long and 
HlifihUy oin'vdd, ilio oLlior ahort aiirl almost angular ; Llic two appoav to have 
boeii cari'iod at t]io siiino tiino by tlioso who fought in chariots. 

The ai'rn-ws \vort3 jirobably niado o£ reeds, ami woro kept in a quWer slung 
over till) buck. Tlio Icing, however, iiiul iho great ollicers of the state were 
followed by attonduiit.'s, who carried the (piivora and supplied their nmaters 
with lui'invs. Thu bow was drawn to the chcok or to the car, as by the 
Saxons, iind not to the breast, after tlio fasliiou of tljo Orcelcs, Tlio barbs 
were of iron and copper, Bovoral of both materials Iniving been foniid in the 
ruins. When in battle it wwa ewatomaty for the archer to hold two arrows 
lu reserve in Ilia right liand ; tlioy wore placed betwoou the fingers, and did 
]iot inLorfero with tlio imition of tho arm whilst drawing the bow. When 
marching he \iHiu\lly carried the birgor how over liis shoulders, having first 
passed hi.s head (Jiroiigb it. 'J'ho Imav of tho king was l)orno by an attend- 
ant. T!io smullcL' bows wero froquoiitly placed in tlio quiver, piirtieularly by 
those who fougUt in uluu'ioLs. A leather or liucii guard was fusLenod hy straps 
to the iu.sido of tho loft arm to tirotect it wlioii tJio arrow was diseharged. 
'i'iiQ swords wore worn on tho loft side, and snspoiided by luilts pftssiug 
over the sliouhlors or round tho mi<hllo; somo wore sliort and others long. 
I hiive already ulhnbid to tho bounty of tlio orjuunouts on tho liilt and sheatli. 

Tlio daggor app<‘tu'H to luivo been oarriod hy all, both in tiino of peace and 
wai'j ovou the priests and divinities arc roprosonted with them. They woro 
wofii iiidilferently on tlio loft and 7‘ight side, or perhaps on both at tlio samo 
time, (ionorally two, or HOiiieUinos three, woro imsorted into ono slieuih, 
which was passed througli tho girdlo. T'ho handloH, as I have already nion- 
tioiiod, woro most olahovaloly udornod, and worc! froquenlly in the shape of 
the lieiid of a ram, bull, or horse, being made of ivory or rare .stones. A 
small chain was HomctiiiKW fastoiiod to tho hilt or to tho slioath, probably to 
roUiin it in its place. A dagger, roKoinbliiig in form tlioso of tho sculptures, 
was found amongst the ruins of Nimriidj it is of copper, Tho handle is 
hollowed, oithor to I’ccoive procious stones, ivory, or emimob 

T'ho spear of tho As.syrian footman was .sliort, soarocly exceeding tho 
height of a man; that of tho horseman appears to liavo boon ociiiNidcrably 
longer. Tlio iron hoad of a spear from Nimrud is in tho British MuHOum. 
T'he .shaft was in-obably of sonio strong wood, and did not conHisl ol a rood, 
like that of the niodern Arab lanoo. Tlio largo olub poiiiiod with iron, incii- 
tionod by IIorodotu.s amongst tho weapons carried by the Assyriaius, is nob 
I'cpi'osoiitcd ill tlio scmlpUires ; iinles.s, indeed, tho description of Liio historian 
applies to the mace, a weajion in vciy general use amongst tlmin, and fre- 
quently seen in tlio lias-roliefs. TJiis weapon consisted of a sliort liiuullu, 
probably of wood, to which was fixed a head, evidently of metal, iiv tho sluipo 
of a llower, rosette, lion, or bull. To tho end of tlio liaiidle was attaolied a 
thong, apparently of leather, through which tho hand avjis passed. I have 
not found any roprcsoulalion of warriors using tho hatohut, except when cut- 
ting down trees, to clear tho country jirojiai'atory to a siGgo. It is, lunvevor, 
generally soon aiuong.st tho weapons of llioso who fought in chariots, and was 
oavi'ied iu the quiver, with tho arrows and short angular bow. 

In tho bas-reliefs of ICiiyunjik, slingora arc frequently ropreseiiti'd amongst 
the Assyriuii troops. The sling appears to have coiisi.sled of a dunblc i*o])0, 
with a thoug, probably of leather, to reecivc tho stone ; it was swung round 
the head. The slingcr liold a second stone in his left Imiul, and at bis feet is 
generally soon a heap of pebbles ready for use. T'hat tho Persian slingers 
were exceedingly expert, used very largo stones, and could annoy ilioir cue- 
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mies wlnltjt out ai Uui roacli oC thoir datla or arrows, wo learn from scveial 
[lassages in Xonoiihon. 

The javelin is frequently included amongst llie wca])ons of the Assyrian 
charioteers ; hut tUc waniois are not represented iw using it in hatile. It 
was carried in ilio c[uiver amongst the arrows. 

The sliiolds of iho Assyrians wore of various forins and materials. In 
the more ainuent iDas-rcliefa a circular Liicldev, eitlicr of lude or metal, perhaps 
in some in.siaiices (if gedd and silver, is most frequently introduced. King 
Holonion nuulo three linndrod sliields of beaten gold, three pounds of gold 
to each sluiild (1 Kings x. 17). Tlio servants of Hadacl-eaGr, king (if 
Zobah, carried aliield.s of gold (2 Samuel viii. 7). The shield of Goliath 
was of braa.s. It wa.s held by a Jiundlo fixed to the centre. Light oblong 
shields of wickerwork, carried in a similar mniuicr, arc also found in the 
early sciilpUue.s ; hut tliosu of a circular form appear to have been generally 
u.sed by tlic eliiuuoLoers. 

Snsjwniled i(J tho hacks of llm chariots, and also carriod by warriors, are 
frequently soon shields iu tlic slmpo of a crcscoul, narrow mid curved out- 
wards at ihn (ixtrumitioa. T'lio face is oruaiuontcd by a row of angular bosses, 
or tuotli, iu tho ('cmtvo of which is the liead of a lion. Iu tlio seulpLui’u.s of 
Khorsabad the round shield is often highly ornaniontod. It resoniblost bofcli 
in shaijo and iu the dcvico.y upon it, the bucklers now carried by the Kurds 
and Arabs, wldoli are made of tho liido of the hippopotamus. In tho baa- 
reliefs (jf Kuyunjik some warriors bear oval sliiolds, very conv(3x, and 
flunioiontly largo to cover llio grcuttjr part of tho body. Tim centre and 
outer rim aro ducoriited with bosses. 

'j'luj shield used during a siego concealed tho whole person of tho warrior, 
and eompletoly tlofended bun from tlio arrows of the enemy. It was made 
either of wickerwork or of liidos, and was furnished at the lop with n (uirvecl 
point, or wilh a Kipuu'o jn-ojocUtm, like a roof, at right angles to tho body of 
tho filiiold, whieli may liavc served to defend tho heads of tho cnmbalants 
against missiles (Uscliargcd from tho walls and lowons. Such wore probably 
the shields used by tho Persian avchors at Uio battle of Tlutiea. Tlie archers, 
wliotlier flglilijig on foot nr iji cluudols, were iiccompaiued by sliield beavers, 
wlio.so oflieo it was to pi-otoot tlioui from the sluifls of tho enemy. Some- 
times ouo shield covered two aveUevs. Tho shield heaver was usually pro- 
vided with a sword, which bo hold ready drawn for dofeneo. Tho king wa.s 
always atUiuled in liis wars by this olllicor, ami even in peace one of Ins 
eiuuiehs usually carried a circular shield for Ida uso. This shield bearer was 
j)i'obably a pov.soii of luiik, as in Kg'ypt. On some lunnuments of tho later 
A.'jsyrian period lie is rejn’esented tarrying two Hliiolrls, one in oiudi lumd. 

A great port of tlio Htreiigth of the Asayriaii armies coiiHisted in chariots 
and liorHoiiioii, to which wo liavo frequent allusion in the inspired writings. 
'J’lio chariols appear to liavo hern used by the king and tho highest olhcers 
of state, who aro never seen in battle on lionsoback nor, except in siegc.'f, on 
foot. T'liey (U)iUnincd cither two or tlirco persmiH. Tlie Icing was always 
accoinpanied by two attendants — the warrior protecting liim with a shield 
(wJio was rephuicd during peace by the eunuch bearing Iho parasol), and the 
charioteer. T'hu pvineipal wiirrioi\s wero also frequently atleiulocl by their 
shield bourera, tlioiigli more generally by the driver alone. 

'I'lio chariot \vna ii.sod durbig tv siege, as well as iu open Imttlo. The 
king and Ids warrior.s aro froquonUy ropresentod na lighting in ohn, riots with 
the enomy beneath tlie wulhi of a easlle, or ns having dismounted from their 
cars, to diacliargo their arrows against tho besieged. In the latter case, 
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grooms oil foot hold tho horses. Wlion the Icing in lua chariot formed part 
of a tL'iiunphal iiroocsRion, armod imm led the lioraos. 'Plio chariot was also 
preceded and followed hy inoii on foot. 

'L’iio horsoinon foriiiod a no 1oh.s imjiortsviit part of the As.syrian army 
than tliG cliariotoei's. — “AHsyrianH clothed in bluo, ciiptaiiia and rulers, all 
of them desirable young inon, hoTsemon riding upon horses” (E-Aeldel 
Kxiii. 6). Ilorsoineii are seen in the most aneient sculptures of Nimnul. 
It is singular, as olisorves Sir Gardner Wilkinson (^Ancient It^i/ypLiana, Vol. I, 
j). 288), that lior.scineu are nowhere lujiroaoulod on the nionuinoiits of Egypt, 
althougli there can bo no doubt, from nunuumiis passages in tlie sacred 
writings, that cavalry forniod an important ^lart of the Egyptian aimias. I 
have already mentioned tliat disciplined bodies of cavalry ^vero represonied 
in tliQ buM-roliof.4 of Kuymijik. Wo learn from tlio book of rJiulilli tliab 
IloloCevnea had twelve tlionaand avcUiirs on borfiulnudc (Judith li. 15). 
Solomon hml twelve thousand hoi'scinen (t Kings x. 20). Tho king liiin- 
acli; IS never voprosontod on hor.solmck, although a horse richly capiiviHonccl, 
apparently lor his use, — perhapH to enable him to (ly, should his cliariot 
horses lie killed, — is freiiuontly seen led by a warrior, and following his 
ohariot. 

Ill tlio earliest sculptures tho bonscs, except such as are led behiiul the 
king’s cliui'lot, are unprovided with clotlis or saddles. 'J'he rider is scaled 
on the naked buck of the auimal. At » later period, however, a kind of pad 
appears to have heou introduced; ami in aseulptUTO at Kuyunjik was repro- 
Honted a high saddle not unlike that now in use in tho I'hiHt.^ 

Tiri'l AllTH Ol** I'MAOK IN BAIlirnONIA-ASSVHTA 

Notliiug else, perhaps, is so vitally imiMirlant jii the lifo-hisiory of a 
nation as its contact witii other natbniH. Such oonlucl ulonc, it would secin, 
oau oiiablo a iiatio]i in sonic inoasuro to ward olt tlio letliargy of ago, or to 
overcome the incubus of custom and supoi'slition. 

The isolated nation docs not got beyond a corlain stage of evolution. It 
learns a few secvols, and rcciuh powerloss to learn others uf ilseK. Only 
through oontaot with anotbor ooinmunity oim it improve its oiuitom.s, 
get new ideas, acquire better liabits of thought and aolioii. Wo have 
already pointed out how Egyiit profiled in this regard through tho foreign 
us.soGiati(ui.s that ciinio with the inroad of conquoring tribos from tho 
south and cast. 

Babylon, howovor, occupied a far more favourable poHition than Egypt for 
contact with olhor iiationH, not alono through suoli warlike oliannuls, but also 
througli tli 0 yet more beiiclicciit ebanncls of peucoCul eoiumeree, A gliinco 
at the map shows that A'Ie.sopotiunia occupies tlio very centre of ilie world of 
ancient civilisation. By reacliing out its luind, ho to Hpuak, this way or that, 
it came in coutac-t with evovy civiliaod mitiou of the period except Ohiua. 
It was the connecting link between Pcrsui and liulia on tho one band, and 
Lydia, Syria, and Egypt on the other. Even Cluneso ideas wore to .some 
extent accessible through the mcflialion of India. No otlinr great nation of 
antiquity compares with Babylonia in this regard; iiud tmrlwqiH this was the 
most important reason why this little strip of fortilo land liotwcen the two 
groat rivers supporLedacontiiiiiona civilisation, on the whole over advancing, 
niillciinium alter millennium. 

If Olio would correctly understand the dovolopnicnt of that iMesotmlaiulau 
civilisatioii, of which our own culture is Uie direct outgrowtli, one niu.st give 
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heed to ilio oominercial relations which woi-e ao important a factor of naiiojial 
growth, without which, indeed, no such civilisation as that of Babylon and 
Nineveli could havo como into existence. 

But, of GDursG, comiuerco builds up local industries. A nation must be a 
producer of useful commoditica before it can hope to secure, by peaceful 
moans, the commodities produced by other nations. In connection with the 
commercial relations of a nation we must study also its homo industries, tliat 
is to say, liroadly speaking, its agriciiltui'al and manufacturing conditions. 
Wq must see something also of the social cuatoins that grow out of, and rest 
upon tlicao iiidnstrial oondilioiisj and of the laws that are the official expres- 
sion of the communal intelligence — tho index of the communal conscience of 
the epoc]i.« And first wc have tlio privilege of quoting from one who 
himflolf saw Babylon, that is, of course, Horoiloliia. 

HABYr-ON AND ITS OUSTOMS DKSOllIJlBn UY AN KYE-WITNKS.S 

The Assyrians are iniisfera of many capital towns ; but their place of 
greatest strongth and fame is Babylon, wliich, after the destruction of Nine- 
veh, was tlio royal roaidenco. It is situated on a largo plain, and is a perfect 
square 5 oacli aide, by every approach, is 120 furlongs m Icn^tii 5 tho space, 
Ihereforc, occupied by tho wliolo is 480 furlongs. [Tho different reports 
of tho extent of the walls of Babylon arc given as follows : By Herodotus 
at 120 stadia each side, or 480 in oircumforonco. By Pliny and Solinus at 
CO Koman niilos, which, at eight stadia to a mile, agrees with Herodotus. 
By Strabo at 080 stadia. By Diodorus, Xi'oin ClesiasjSOO 5 but fromClitarohus, 
who aceonipaiiied Aloxandor, 366; and, lastly, by Curtins, 868. It appears 
liighly piobiible that 000 or 365 was tlie true statomoiit of tho cirenm- 
foreiico. 

So extensive is tho ground which Babylon occupies, its internal beauty 
and inagiiificoiico exceeds whatever has como within my knowledge. It is 
surrounded by a trench, very wide, deep, and full of water ; the wall beyond 
this is two Imndrod royal cubits high, and fifty wide ; tlie royal exceeds the 
common cubit by threo digits. [These measures, being taken from the 
proportions of tho linmaii bfaly, arc more ponuaiiont thaji any other. The 
foot of a modorate-sizod man and tho cubit, that is tho space from the end 
of tho fingers to tho dhow, have always been near twelve and eighteen 
iiichoa respectively. — Btslok.] 

I lioro tliink it rigid to describe the use to which tho earth dug out of 
tlio trench was convorlod, u.s well as tho particular manner in which they 
constructed tho wall. The cartli of tho trench was first of all laid in heaps, 
and, wlion a suniciciit quantity was obtained, made into square bricks and 
baked in a furiiuco. They used ns cement a compOTition of hoatod bitamen, 
wliich, mixed witli toj)s of reeds, was placed betwixt every thirtieth course 
of bricks. Having tlins lined the sides of tho trendi, they proceeded to 
build tlio wall in tho sumo manner, on tho summit of which, and fronting 
each other, thoy ovcctod small watch-towers of one story, leaving a siiace be- 
twixt tlioin, throngh ivhich a chariot and four horaos might pass and turn. 
In tho cii'cumroroiico of the ivall, at different distances, wore an hundred 
massy gatos of lirass, who.so hinges and frames wore of tho sanio metal. 
Within an oiglit days’ journey from Babylon is a city called la [Hit], near 
which flows a river of tlio same name, which empties itself into the Eu- 
phrates. Witli tho current of tliis river, particles of bitiimon descend 
towards Babylon, by tho moans of wliich its walla ivero constructed, The 
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gi'Gafc I’ivoi’ Euplivates, which, with ils deep and rapid HtrecmH, vises ii’i the 
Arniomaii Moimtaiiia, and i>oura itself into the Heel Sea, divides Babylon iiUo 
two jjiu’ia. Tiio walls meet and foim nii angle with the rivei' at each ex- 
tvemity of the town, where a brctiatwork of buvufc brieks bogiuH, and is con- 
tinued along oaoli bank. 'J'ho oity, which abounds in houses from throe Lc 
four sLoi'ioa in hoiglit, is regularly divided into nlreots. Through tlieso, 
which are parallel, there are trausvorso avoums to Uio river, opeiiutl through 
the wall and breastwork, txnd scoured by au o<iual ninnbor of littlo gates of 
brass. 

The (irat wall ia regularly fovliCicd*, the interior one, though less in auh- 
atanco, ia of alinosL equal atrongtli. Besidos these, in the oonii>e of oacli 
division of the city, there is a circular simce snrrouuded by a wall. In one 
of tl\eao atanda the royal palace, which lUls a liivgo and strongly defended 
fijiacG. The temple of Jupiter Bolus occupies the other, whoso lingo gates 
of lirass may still bo soon. It is a square building, each sub of which is of 
the length of two furlongs. In the mhlsta Uiwcv viscK, of i.bo solid depth 
and lioigliL of one furlong, ujion which, vesting as a base, sovon otliov turrols 
aro built in regular succo-SHion. T'bo ascciit is on the outside, wbieli, wind- 
ing from the ground, is contimiodte tlic highest tower; and in the middle 
of the wliole Htriioture tliovo is a cunvomout rostingqdaco. In the huHttowor 
is a largo ohajicl, in wliicli i.s plaiaal a couch inagniliciuitly adorned, and near 
it a taide of solid gold; but there is no statue in the place. No luau is suf- 
fered to sloop here; but tlie apartment is occupied by a foinab, wlu), as tlio 
Chaldean jiriests alllnu, is Holcclcd hy their tloUy from the whole luitioii as 
the object of his pleivsuves. 

They themselves have a tiwlition, wliicli cannot ouaiiy oliiain evodit, that 
thoir deity eiiLors tliis tempio and reposes by night on this couch. A simi- 
lar assevtion is also made by the EgypUans of TheboH; for, in the iutariov 
part of the Icinplo of tlio T’Uoban Jupitor, a woman in like inaunor sleojw. Of 
tlieso two women, it ia presumed that Jioithor of tlieni lias any coiuiuuniea- 
tion with the olhcr sex. lu whieh predicament the priustesH of the tempio 
of Patarie in Lycia is also placed. Here is no regular oracle ; but wiiciiovor 
n divine conimuiiioatioii ia expected, the priestess is obliged to pass the pro- 
ceding night in the temple. 

In iliis toiuplo tlicro is also a small cbapcl, lower in flio buildijig, whhh 
contains a liguro of Jupiio* in a sitting jiosture, with a largo table bofow 
him; these, with tUo Inwo of the table ami the seat eC the tlirouo, arc all of 
the piu’osl gold, and are estimated by the Chaldeans to bo wovtli oiglit buii- 
drod talents. On the outside of Lhi.s chain)! there ai'o two aUars ; one is of 
gold, the other is of imincuso she, aud appropriated to the sacrilirie of full- 
grown aiiiuuils; those only wliicli liavc not loft their flams maybe offered on 
tlie altar of gold. Upon the larger allar, lit the Unio of the annivur.siiry fes- 
tival in honour of their god, the OlLaldcaiis regularly coiiHiimo iueenso, to the 
amount of a tliousand tahmU. 'fliero was formerly in this toinplo ii slatuo 
of gold, twelve cubits high; tliis, however, I mention from the iiifoi'inaiion 
of the Cluildoaiis, and not from my own IcuowledgQ. DarUiH, tlie sou of 
Hystaspes, ondoavouved by siiiistor means to get possession of this, not dar- 
ing openly to take it; init his son Xerxes afterwards seized it, jniLling the 
priest to death who endeavoured to prevent its removal. The toiuplo, be- 
sides those ornuments which 1 have dcsoribed, contains many offm’iiigs of 
individuals. 

Among the various sovereigns of Babylon, who contributed to the slrongth 
of its walls, and the decoration of its teuiploa, and of whom 1 shall make 
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mention when 1 ti'eat of the Assyrians, there were two females; the formei- 
of these was Jiamed SemiramiB, who preceded the other hy an interval of 
five generations. 'J'his (pieon raised certain moimda, wiiicli are indeed 
admirable works. Till then the whole plain was subject to violent inunda- 
tions from tlio river. The other queen was called Nitocri.s. She being a 
woman of superior understandiug, not only left many permanent works, 
Avhich I shall hereafter desenhe, but also having observed the increasing 
power and roHlloss spirit of thtf’ Modes, and that Nineveh, with other cities, 
had fallen a prey to their ambition, put her dominions in the .strongest 
poabiire of defuiico. To ollect this she sunk a iiiuubcr of canals above 
Babylon, which by thoir disposition rendered the Eiiphraiee, wliicli before 
flowed to the sea in an almost even lino, so complicated by its winding.s that 
in its passage to Haliylon it arrives throe tiiiics at Ardevicca, an Assyrian 
village ; and to this lionr they who wish to go from tho sea up tlie Euphrates 
to Babylon are eompolled to touch at Ardcricca three times on three different 
days. Tho banlw also, which slio iniaecl to restrain the river on each side, 
are really wondorfiil from thoir onoTiuous licight ami substance. At a con- 
siderable disfcimco above Babylon, turning aside a little from tho stream, she 
ordered an immense hike to he dug, sinking it till llioy came to the water, 
fls eiroumfereDoe was no loss tium iemr hundred and twenty furlongs. The 
eartli of this was applied to tho omhankmonts of the river, and tlio siLTcs of the 
trench or lake were slroiigthcnod and lined uith stones hrougliL tiiither for 
that piirpo.so. ^ho liad in view by liioso works, first of all to break the 
violence e£ the oui ionl iiy tlio number of cirouinflcxions and also to lender 
tho navigation to Babylon us (Unicnll and tedious as possiblo. These thinga 
woro ilono in that part of lior dominions which was most accessible to tlio 
Modes, and witli tho furtlior viow of keeping thorn in ignorance of her affaira 
hy giving thorn no oonnaercial oncoumgomcnl. Having rendei'od both of 
tliOHO worloi sLi’iing and sccuro, she proceeded to oxocute tlio following 
pi’ojocl. 'J'he city being divided by the rivor into two distinct parts, who- 
ever wanted to go from one side to tho other was obliged in tho time of the 
former kings to tho wator in a boat. For this, whicli was a matter of 
general iiioonveiiienco, sho provided tliis rciiiody, and tho immense lake 
whieh she had before sunk became Iho fnithor means of extending her fame. 
Having pioeured a uiunbor of largo stonea, slio changed tho course of the 
river, diieoting ll. into the cuiml jtroparod for ils rouoptlun. Whoii tliis was 
full tlio natunil bed of Iho river liocamo dry, and llio embankments on oacli side, 
neiii' those mniillcr gates whioli led to tlio wator, woro lined with brioks hardencrl 
hy fire, suuilar to tho.se Avhioh had boon used in tho construction of tlie wall. 
She afiorwards, nearly in iho centre of tho city, with tlie stones abovo-inen- 
tioiied, strongly comjmeked witli iron and with lead, erected a bridge. Over 
tlii.s the inlialiitunt.s passctl in the daytimo hy a square platform, which was 
removed in tlio evouing to prevent acts of iiuitual depredation. When tho 
above canul was thoroughly filled with wator, and the bridge completely 
linislicd and ucloimed, tlie Euphrates was suffered to return to its original 
bed; tluis both the canal and the bridge woi'O confosseclly of tho greatest 
utility to the jnilflic. Tlio above quoon was also celebrated for another 
iiisLauofl of ingenuity. Slio caused lier tomb to bo eroded over one of tho 
priiioipal giite.s of the city, and so situated as to he obvious to universal 
inspoeiion. It was tlius iiiHoriboil: “H any of tho sovereigns, my succes- 
sors, shall ho in extreme want of monoy let liiui open ray tomb and take 
what monoy ho may think proper ; if hia nocesBity be not great, let him 
forbear ; tho oxporimont will pcrhajis be dangerous.’' The tomb remained 
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without injury till tha time and reign of Darias. Ho was equally offended 
at the gate's being rendered useless, and that the invitiition thus held out to 
become afllueiifc should have boon so long neglected. The gate, it is to bo 
observed, was of no use, from the general aversion to pass through a place 
over wliich a dead body was hxid. Darius opened the tomb; but instead 
of flneiing riclios, he saw only a dead body, with a label of this import ; “ If 

your avarice had not been equally base and insatiable, you would not have 
disturbed the repose of the dead.” Sucli are the traditions couocrniiig tJiis 
queen. 

The following exists amongst many other proofs which I shall hereafter 
produce of the power and greatness of Babylon. Independent of those sub- 
sidies which avo paid monthly to the Persian, monarch, the whole of his 
dominions are obliged throughout the year to provide subsistence for him 
and for liia finny. Babylon alone raises a supply for four nionihs, eight 
being proportioned to all tlio rest of Asia, so that the resources of tliis region 
are considered as adequate to a third part of Asia. 'L'lio govonnnent also 
of this country, which the Persians call a satrapy, is doomed l>y nmoh tho 
noblest in tho eiupiro. Wlicn I'ritanttochincs, son of Arlaba/uis, w(isii])p()iiiUHl 
to this principaUty by the king, ho received every day an artiiby of silver. 
Tlio artuby is a Persian incnsuro which exceeds fclio Attic modinnius by fibout 
three chioniooa. Beaidos las horses for military service this proviuoo niivin- 
taiued for the sovoroign’s uso a stud of eight hundred stivUions and sixloou 
thousand mares, one horse being allotLcil to twenty marcs. Ho had, moro- 
over, so iminensc a nuinbor of Indian dogs tJiut four groat towns iii the 
vicinity of Babylon were exempted fi*oin every otlior lax but that of main- 
taining thoni. 

Tho Aaayriaus have but little rain ; tho lands, howovor, aro fovtiliRod and 
tlie fruits of tho oavth nourished by means of tlio river. Tina does not, like 
tha Egyptian Nile, enrich tho country by overflowing its baiilcs, but is dis- 
persed by manual labour oi by liydmuUc engino.s. TJio Babylonian distriot, 
like Egypt, is intersected by a number of canals, the lavgosl. of which, enii- 
tinued with a south-oast course from tho Euphmtes to iiiat part of Lho 'Ibgris 
whore Nineveh stands, is capable of receiving vcssoIb of burden. OI all 
countries which have come within my observation this is far the most fruitful 
in corn. Ifruit trees, such as tho vino, the olive, and the fig, they do not 
even attempt to cultivate; but the soil is so 2>articularly well adapted for 
corn, that it never produces less than two liunclrerlCold. In seasons whieli avo 
remarkably favourable it will sometimes rise to throe hmidrod. 'J'ho ear of 
tlioir wheat ns well as bniloy is four digiU in si/.o. The iuiinonso hoight to 
which millet and sesamum will grow, although I have witiioased it myself, I 
know not how to montion. I am well aware that they wlio have not visited 
this country will deem whatever I may say on this subject a violaLioii of 
jirobability. They have no oil but what they extract from tho BCFiainimi. 
The palm is a very oominon jjlant in this country and generally fruitful. 
This they oaltivatc like fig trees, and it iiroduccs them bread, wine, and 
honey. The process observed is tliis: they fusion tlio fruit of that wliieli 
the Greeks term the male tree to tho one which produces Lho date ; by this 
means the worm which is contained in the former oiiloring the fruit ripens 
and iireventa it from dropping immatm*oly. Tho male iiahna bear inaoolH in 
their fruit in the same manner as the wild (ig Iroos. Of all that I saw in 
this country, next to Babylon itself, what to me appeared tho groatoRt 
curiosity were the boats. These which are used by those who como to tlio 
city aro of a civculnr form and made of slrins. They aro constructed in 
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Arniuiiui, 1.1 the pin ts nbovG Assyria, wlioro the sides of the vessels being 
formed of willow are covered externally with skins, and having no distinc- 
tion of liciid or atom, are modelled in the shape of a shield. Lining the 
bottoiu of the heats with roods, they take on board their merchandise, and 
lima eoramit lluimaolvea to the stream. The prinoipnl article of their ooin- 
nioroo 18 pidm wine, whioli they carry in oaske. The boats have two oars. 
Olio man to oiicli ; ono jmllH to liiiu, the oilier pushes from him. These boats 
aro of very tliiairont dimenaions ; aouio of tlioin are so large as to bear freidits 
to tho value of hvo tlumsaiul ialonta; Llio smaller of them has one aas on 
bnm’d, llio larger seyovaJ. Oji Uieir /uTival al ll/}bybJ2 they dispose oi ail 
ihoir eavgo, selling tJio riba of tlioir boats, the iiuittiiig, niicl cverytliing but 
tho Hlciua lyiiieh cover them ; those they lay upon their asses and with them 
return Lo Arinoimi, Tim rapidity of tho stroam is too great lo roncler their 
return liy water praotioable. This is jierliaps the reiison which induces thorn 
to make tlieir boats of skin ratlior than of wood. On their return with their 
nasoa lo Arnieniii they mako other vessels lu the manner we have before 
deaoribod. 


IJieir elolluiig Is of this kind : they Imvo two vests, one of linen which 
falls (o the foot, another over this which is made of wool, a white sash 
oonneutH the wliolo. Tho fashion of their shoos is peculiar to themselves, 
though HoniowJint rosomhling lUoso worn by tho TJiebans. They wear their 
hair long, and covered with a turban, and aro lavisli in their use of perfumes. 
Eiioli poi'son has a seal ring, and a canc, or walkiiig*sUck, upon tho top of 
wiiieh is eavved an apple, a rose, a lily, an oaglo, or some figure or other, 
for to have a stick wittioui a devieo is unlawful. 

In my description of llioir laws I have to mention ono, the wisclom of 
which J niUHt udinivo, and which, if I am not misinformed, the liluoLi, who 
are of Illyrian origin, Use also. In each of tlieir several districts this custom 
was every year olisorvwl: such of their virgins as wore marriageable were, 
at an appoiiited time and placo, asHombled togollior. Hero the men also 
came, and some liublie olUccr sold by unction the young women one by one, 
beginning with the moKt beautiful. Wlicn she was disposed of, and, as may 
be HiippoHod, for a oensidorublo fluiii, Jio procoodod to soli tlie one who was 
next in boaiiiy, taking it for granted that each man married the maid he 
puroliiiHod. [II( 3 ro(l()tuH hero omits ono circumstance of consequonce, in 
iny opinion, lo prove that this coronioiiy was coiidnoted with decency. It 
passed niidor tlio insxioetion of llio inagistmtcs, and tlie tribunal superin- 
tended the marriage of tho young women. Three men, roapeotable for tlieir 
virtue, and who wore at tho head of their several tribes, oonductod the young, 
women that were murriagoable to tho placo of usseinbly, and tliero sold them, 
liy the voico of the public orior. — Laiiciibk. If tho cu.stom of disposing of 
tho young women to the best bidder was peculiar to the Habylonians, that of 
purclnihing the person intondod for a wife, and of giving tho father a sum to 
oJiinin Jjoj*, wn’t much luoro gonom]. It was praetieed amongst the Greeks, 
the 'i’rejaiis and tlien- allies, mul oven amongst the doitios. — BEiiLAN&EB.] 
Tho nioi'o aflluont of tho Baliyloiiian youths contended with much ardour 
and oinubition to obtain tho moat beautiful; those of the common people 
who woro doHirous of marrying, as if they Iiad hut little occasion for personal 
ae( 5 onipliHlmionis, were oonlont to rocoivo the more homely maidens, with n 
portion annoxod to llicin. For the crior, when ho had sold tlie fairest, selected 
noxi tlie most ugly, or one that was deformed; she also was put up to sale, 
and assigned to whoever would talce her wth tho least money. This money 
was tiikon from wliat tJio beautiful maidens pmluoed, who wbro thus obliged 
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1,0 pnvlion oub UioaGwliO wove tlefomed, or less lovely tliaii. themKclvos. No 
mail was ptirniittoci to provide a inaluh for liis duiiglilor, nor couUl any one 
take away the woman whom ho purchased without first giving socnrity to 
make hor his wile. To this, if ho did not assent, his inonoy was roturned 
to him. Tlioro were no rcstricUona with respect to rosidonce ; those of 
anotlior village might also become purohasers. 'Dus, althmigli the most wise 
of all their institutions, has not been iircacrvod to our (imo. One of their 
later orcUnancos was made to punish violence offoreil to women, and to 
prevent their being cawied away to other parts ; for after tho city luul heeu 
Laken, and the inhabitants plundered, the lower peojilo ^voro lodiiccd to such 
uxLreiiiitio.s Lliat they prostituted tlieir dauglitcrs for hire. 

Tlioy have also another institution, tho good tendoncy of which chiima 
apphuisQ. SiKsli as are disoasod among tlioiii they carry into Home pnhlic 
squaroj they have no profoasom of incdiciuo, hut tho juisscngoi'H in gmuu’iil 
iuteri'ugiito Llio .side person concerning Ids malady, that if any pmvsmi has 
oitlior been aniiote<l wibli a similar disease liimsolf, or soon its o])ci'atiou on 
another, he may ooinmunicalo the process by whicli his own voeovory was 
offoolod, or by wliieh, in any other instanoo, lie know tho disease to lie 
removed. No one may pass by llio iiniiotod person in mluiiiH), or witliout 
inquiry into the nature of Ids complaint. 

Vruvioiis to their iiitcrment, tlioir deml are unoinlod wilh honey, and, 
like tlio Egyptians, they arc fond of funeral lamontationH. Whonovor a 
iniin has had communication with his wife, bo kU.s over a conseeriiLed vcshoI, 
containing burning porfumosj tho woman doo.s tho sumo. In tluj nuirning 
lioLh of thorn go into the bath; till tboy have done MiU tlmy will iieilhor of 
fclioin touch any domosLio utensil. This custom is also obHorved in Arabia. 

The llabylonians have ouo custom in the higlicKt degi'ee aboniiiiablo. 
Every woman who is a native of thoooimtry i.s obliged ouoo in lior life to 
attuiicl at tho toinplo of Vonus, and pi’o.siituto herself in a Htnmgor. Such 
women as are of suporioi’ rank do not omit even this o[)portunity of HCparat- 
ing thoinselvos from their inferiors; those go to tho iomplo in Hphmdid 
ohariotH, aocoiupaniod by a muncrous train of dome.stieH, and jdaco Lliein- 
solves near the ontraneo. This is tho praotico with many, whilst Llio greater 
part, crownod with garlands, seat tlioin.sGlvo.s in the vestibule, and thore iivo 
always iiumboi’.s coming and going. 'Dio seahs liavo idl of tliem a rojio or 
string aniioxecl to tlioin, by wliioh tho stranger may delerndne liiH oliuiiK'. 
A woman, having onco taken this situation, is not ulloweil to return heme 
till some stranger throws her a piece of money, and leiulmg hei’ to ti diHliUiee 
from tho temple, enjoys her iicraon. It is usual Cor tUo man, when he gives 
the money, to say, “May tlio gtnldcss Mylitta bo au.spieious to tliee I ” IMylilta 
heing tho Aasyi'iiin name of Vomis. 'I'lio money given is applied to Hiiered 
uses, and imisl nob be lofiised, however fiiiiall it may be. 'Die weiniui 1 h uol, 
suffered to malce any distiiioUoii, but is obliged to aeeomjiany whoever offci's 
her moiioy. She afterwards makes some concilialoi'y oblalieu le the g()ildn.ss, 
and returns to her house, never afterwards to he obtained nu Hiiiiihir or f)n imv 
torins. Such us aro eminent for their elegance and beauty do not continue 
long, but blioao who arc of leas engaging appourauoo huvo KomeluimH been 
known to romain from three to four years unable to aeeomjdisli tiio lorins of 
the law. It is to be remarked that tho inliabitants of Clyprns liavo a similar 
observaneo. 

In addition to tho foregoing account of Habyloiiiaii niunnurs, we may 
o])8erve that thore are three tribes of this people wlin-so only food is lisli, 
They prepare it thug : having dried it in llio aim, they boat it very small in 
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a nioi-Lar, mid afterwards sifb it through a piece of fine cloth j they tlieii form 
it into cakes, or bake it as bread. c 

J he Inregoing dcsoviption by Herodotua rBfer.s to (lie condition of Baby- 
lon in the (uirly imrt of the lifth century b.c.» HOinclliing like fifty years after 
tlio overthrow of the new Babylonian empire by Cyrus, The city still 
roinainod iindej rcraiaii iunuonco, Babylon being ono of the capitals of the 
“(Treat King.” Tiio aocount givoii has a ixiciiliar viihio hocause it is the 
only (loRoiiptiou given by an oyo-witness from the 'Westeru world that has 
come down to us from so early ii period. 

lIciodotiiH saw with the eyes of a Greek of the ago of Pericles, and ii is 
now adiiiitlccl tliat wJicii ho describes bis pcrsomii experiences, he is allo- 
goihor dojiendahle. HIh aooonnt, thoreXoro, still has full value as supple- 
munting the records of tho inomimeiits. It is greatly to bo regretted that 
tlio Greek luHtcriiui roinainod ignornnt of tlio monumental records them- 
selvc.s, though it would Jiavo been strango luid ho boon able to decipher 
ilioni, sinco tho Grocks wore notorioiusly unfaiiiUiar with any language but 
their own. 

'riio aoeounl of Bnhyloii given by tlio great goograplicr, Strabo, which 
will bo prnsoiitod in tho no.xt chaptor, rolaies to a period not far from the 
beginning of tho (Jhiistian ora, and Jionco carries us aliond of tlie political 
sLoi’y as told in Uio jiroeediiig books. At this time Babylon liad ceased to 
1)0 the oajiitiil city, lliougli still iinportunU Since Tlorodotus wrote, some 
five Iiuudrcid years have tiassod. Alexander lias overthrown the Persians, 
and Alexander’s umpire in turn lias liccii overthrown. Yot wc may suppose 
that tho old city of Baliylou — the most ancient city retaining influence at 
tliat (lay — lias not very grmvlly changed, oxcept (.lint its ancient monnmenls 
arc falling into ruins. A peculiar interest attaches to this description of the 
last siagoH ill the lifu-hiHtoi'y of a city that lias seen so many rotatioiia of 
fortune, and lias livoil on through so many slnftings of tlio political kaleido- 
scope. 

It is jn-obablo Unit. Htrahn, liko Tlorodotua, writes as an oye-witness. In 
any oviuit his aoooniit lias full autiiority, coming froa one of the greatest 
and iinwl- .soicnti/lc of anoiont googruplicrs, who in additioj) to liis geogi'aphi- 
cal learning had a keen historical seiwo." 

A LA'I’ICH OliABSIOAJi AOOOUNT OF BABYLON 

Biibylon is situated in a plain. Tlio ivaU is 386 stadia hi circum- 
foi'oiuic mid 32 foot in thiolcncsa. TJio lioight of the space l)otwGeii tlie 
towers is 50, and of tlio towel's, 00 cubits. 'J’lio roadrvay upon the walls will 
allow iihaviots with four houses wlion tlioy meet to pass eacli other with ease. 
VYlumoc, among the sovon wonders of the world, arc reckoned this wall and 
the hanging gulden ; tlie sliapo of tho garden is a stpiaxo, and each side of 
it ineasiiroH four jilethra. It consists of vaulted terraces, raised one above 
aiiotliev, and vesting iiiiou cubo-flhaped pillars. These are liollow and filled 
with om th, to allow trees of tho laigcHt aizo to he planted. The pillars, the 
vaults, aiul the terraces arc oonstructed of baked bricks and asphalt. 

'Pile ascent to tlio iiighcst stoiy is by stairs, and at their aide are water* 
onginoH, by moans of wliicli persona, appointed expressly for the purpose, 
aro C(mtiiiuall 3 ' oniploycd in raising water from the TSupilirates into the gar- 
den 5 for tho river, which i.s a stiidium in breadth, Hows througli tho middle 
of the city, and tho garden is on tho aide of tho river, The tomb, also, of 
BohiH is tiioi'G. At present it is in ruins, having boon demolished, it ia said, 
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by Xerxes. It was a quadraKgular pyramid of baked bride, a sladiuin in 
height, and each of the sides a stadium m length. Abxiuidor intended to 
repair it. It waa a great undortaking, and required a long timo for its com- 
pletion (for ten thousand men wore oocupied two months in cloiiviug away 
the mound of earth), ao thutJio was not able to execute what he liiid attempied 
before diaeasQ hurnod Jiiiu ruxddly to Jiis end. None of the por.soiia who suc- 
ceeded liini attended to this undertaking ; other works also wore neglected, 
and the city was dilapidated, partly by the Poraians, partly by timo, and 
through the indiffoi'Diicc of the Macedonians to things of this kind, particu- 
larly after Seleucus Nicator Iiad fortified Soleucia, on tlio 'I’igris, near Baby- 
lon, at tlio disLaiico of about three hundred atadin. 

Both this prince and all hia auccoasors dirootod thoir care to that city, 
and transforred to H the seat of empire. At xirosont it is larger than Babj’^- 
loii 5 the other ia in great part deserted, so that no one would hesitate to 
apply to it what one of the comic writers said of MegalopoUtiu in ArciicUa ; 

" Tlio giwt city IS a great diwort.” 

On account of tho scarcity of tiiiihcr, tho lioaiu.s and pilhirn of tlio housijs 
wero niado of palm wood. 'J'lioy wind ropca of twisted rood round the jiil- 
lars, paint tlioin over with oolonrH, and draw dosIgiiH upon lliom 5 they cover 
tho doors with a coat of asphaltins. Tlicse arc lofty, and all the liouscs are 
vaulted on account of tlio want of timber. For the country is bare, a great 
part of it is covered with shrubs, and produces notbing but tho palm. Tliis 
tree ^rows iii the groutest abundunco in Babylonia. It is found in SuHiaiUM 
also, ui great quantity, on tho Persian coast, and in Clavmauia. 

They do not use tiles for thoiv houses, booaimo there arc no great riiina. 
Tho case ui tho sauio in Susiaiia and in Situcouc. lu Bahyluii a roHldoivic 
was sot apart for tho iiativij philosoplior.s called Chaldeans, who are ohiclly 
devoted to tlio study of astronomy. Some, who are nob approved of by the 
rest, profess to midorstand gcnothlialoffy, or the casting of nativities. There 
la also a tribe of Obaldoan.s who inhabit a district of Babylonia in the 
jieiglibourliood of tho ArahiaiiH and of tho sea called tho Persiau Soa. 'riieve 
arc several classes of tho Clmldoan ustronoinorH. Some liave the name of 
Orchoni, some llorsippoui, and many others, as if divided iiiUi nouLs, who 
di.ssemiiiato different tenets 011 liio same subjects. The iiiaLlKmiaLicians 
make lYvoutiou of some individuals among thorn, as Cidoivas, Nalmriauun, inul 
yudmus. SolcucuH, iilso, of Soloiicia, is a (Jluildoan, and many other 
reniurkiible men. Dorsippa is a city .sacred to l)iuua luid Apollo, Tlcre 
is a large linen manufactory. Bats of much larger si'/.c than those in other 
parts abound in it. Tlioy are caught and salted for food. 

Tho conntry of the Babylomau.s is .surrounded on the cast by tho Susans, 
Klynnci, and Paimtaeoni ; on tho .south by tho Pcrsuin Gulf, and tiio Clial- 
deaiis as far as tho Arabian Mcasoni j on tlio V70.st by tho Arabian Scenitic 
as far as Adiabeiie and Gordyica ; on the north by tho Armenians and Modes 
as far as the Zagros, and the nations about that river. 

The country is inbersectod by many rivers, tho largest of which are the 
Euphrates and the Tigris j uoxi to tlio Indian rivers, tho rivers in tho south- 
ern parts of Asia are said to hold tho second place, Tho Tigris is navigable 
upward from its mouth to Opis and to tho preaout Soleucia. Opia ia a vil- 
lage and a mart for the surrounding places. Tlio Euphrates also is navi- 
gable up to Babylon, a distance of more than tliice thousand stadia. 'Plie 
Persians, tliroiigh fear of incursioiia from without and for tho purposo of 
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pi-evciiiing voaauls Iroin asuomlin^ those rim’s, constructed artificial cata- 
racts. Aluxaiiner, on jirrivinjj there, tloslroyed as many of them as ho could, 
thoHO i)ariiGulaily (on tlie Tigris from the sea) to Opis. But ho bestowed 
great care iipou the canals, for the Euphrates, at the coinmeiicemeiit of sum- 
mer, overlhnvs. It begins to fill iu iiie spring, ivhoii the snow in Annenia 
molts ; iho phnighed laud, tlioroioro, ‘would ho covered with water and he 
Hul)inorgod, unless tlio ovorflo-w of the superabundant water of the Euphrates 
is diverUid. lienee the origin of canals. Urait labour is requisite lor their 
niainlonanee, for the soil ia diwvp, soft, and yielding, so that ib would easily 
be swept away b}' ibe Hlream ; the fields would be laid bare, the canals fdled, 
and the aceuiniilatiou of mud would soon ohatriict their mouUis. Then 
again, the cxcchh of water dLscharging itself into the plains near the sea 
foinis lakes and maishos and 1*00(1 grounds, supplying ilio reeds with wliioh 
all kinds of platted vchhoIh ai'o woven ; some of these vessels are capable of 
holding water witon covered over with aaphalUis; others are used with the 
material in its Jiatural stale. Sails are also made of reeds j these resenible 
mats or luu'dieH. 

It is net, porhaps, possibb to prevent inundations of this kind altogether, 
but it is tlui duty of good xmneos to ulTord all po.ssible UHsistauce. The as- 
sistaiieo i‘0(piii’ed is to prevent excossivo overflow by the construotion of 
dams, and to obviaUt t)io filling of rivers produced by tlio acoiunulation of 
mud, by cleansing the eauals and removing stoppages at their montlis. The 
oloaiiHing of tlie canals i.s easily performed, but the construotion of clams 
ro(]uii‘CH the lalioiii of numerous workmen. For ilm earth being soft and 
yielding dotjs not HU])i)ort the Huporinenmbout mass, which sinks, and is 
itself carriiid away, and tliiw a dillieuUy urto in making dams at the inoiitli. 
JCxpodiLion is necosHary in chwing the canals to prevent all the water flowing 
out. When the c-anahs dry up in the summor-timo they caiiflo the river to 
dry U]) also s and if tlio river is low (before the canals are closed) it cannot 
supply the canals in time with water, of which tlio country, burnt up ami 
socreliod, rc(pui'es a very largo quanUty, for there is no diiTorenoe, wliotlier 
tho crops are flooded by an exceH.HorporiHlil)y drouglit and a failure of water. 
'L'lio navigation up the rivers (a source of many advantages) is contiiiually 
ubstnicLed by both tlio abovo-nieiitiojied causes, and it is not po.ssiblo to rem- 
edy lln.s unless tlio iiumtlis of tho canals wore quickly opened and quickly 
closed, and tlio eiiuiilH ware made to contain and pro.sorYO a mean between 
excess and defieieiiey of water. 

Arislobnliis relates tliat Alexander liimHolf, when ho was sailing up the 
rivov iiiul dii-iKjting tho oonrso of tho boat, inspooted tho canals, and ordered 
them to be cleared hy his mulLitiulo of followers ; ha likewise stopped up 
some of the inoullis, and opened otliers. Ho observed that one of these 
eamils, whieli took a direction more immediately to the inarslios and to tho 
lakes ill front of Arabia, had a mouth very dillicult to bo dealt -with, and 
which could not bo easily closed on account of tho soft and yielding nature of 
tlu) soil ; lie (tliorefoi’(^) opened a now mouth at tlie distance of thirty stadia, 
selecting a jflace with a rooky bottom, and to this tho current waa diverted. 
But iu doing tliis ho was taking precautions that Arabia sliould not become 
entirely iiiacocssible in consoqiionoo of the lakes and marshes, as it was 
already almost im isltincl from the quantity of water (wliioh surrounded it), 
h'or he contoinplated making himself master of this country, and he had 
already provided, a (loot and places of rendezvous^ and had built vessels in 
Iflmmicia and at Cyprus, some of which were in separate pieces, others were 
in parts, fiistonod logothur hy bolts. These, after being conveyed to Thap- 

n.w.— voi.. i.2i 
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siicus in sevoii diatauces of ft day’s iiiarcli, wore then to bo tvimaj)oi’ted down 
LUo rivor to liabyJun. lie constructed oilier boats in Ibibylonia, h'oin C3^pr(3aa 
tryes 111 Iho grovas und 2»arlcs, for there is a scsiroifcy of tnnljor in Ibibyloniu. 
Among UiQ Cosaiei [Kosaieans] and aomo other tribes the snptily oL‘ Lnnber 
ia jioi groat. 

'Kho war, siiya Ari.stohulus, was that tho Ai iibiana wore 

tlio only iioo^do who did not send tlieir aml)aa.sadurs to Alexander ; but the 
true reason was his ambition to be lord of all. 

Wlioii ho waa informed that they worahiiiiicd two doLtica only, JigilLor and 
lhic(5hir3, ^vho supidy wliat is most roguisito for the subMi.sieuou nf mankind, 
ho Hnp2)0.scsd thnl, after Ida oongnoats, they \Yould wovahip him aa a third, if 
Jiu iicnnitted llioin to enjoy tlioir former national iad(?j)oudonco. 'I'liiia was 
Aloxaiulor employed in clonring the canals, and in examining minutely llio 
bopulohres of tho kings, most of whicli arc situiitod among the hike.s. 

Idratosthones, when Ire is siioaking of Llio lakes near Arabia, says, Unit iho 
water, wlion it cannot find nn outlet, opens inussagos luidcrgrouiid, and is 
oouvoyod through tlieso as far a.s tho Ctido-Syrians, it is also ooniiu’chsod luul 
fotuod into the parls near KhinoeoUiva. and Mount Oamus, und thovu Cnvins 
lakes and deep jiits. Hut T know not whotlier thin is prolniblu. the 
ovorllowings of the water of Die Huplirates, wliieh form lIio lakes and niarslios 
near Atabia, are near ilio Hensiun Son. Hut tlio istlnnUH wldeh Hciiarates 
tlujm is neither largo nor rocky, so tliat it was more i>vobablo tlial the wutoi' 
forced ids way ia this direction into the sea, oitlior niidor the gj’onnd, or 
across tlie surfaeo, iJiaa that it traversed so dry and puvt-bi‘d a soil for more 
than six tbewHand stadia : partictthvvly, wlnm wo oiwevvo, situated midway in 
tills eoui'se, Lihanus, Aniilibaiuis, und Mount (lasiuH. 

Sueli, iliQii, are the arieouuls of ICratostlumos and Aristobiilns, 

But Polyclcitus says, that the Kuphmtos does not ovorllov'' its baiilcs, 
becuiiso its course is through large jdains ; timtof tlio moinilains (from which 
it is auiiplied) some are dislaiil two IhouHiind, and tho Kossieiiu Monnlains 
Hoarcoly oiiQ thousand eUdia, that they arc not very higli, nor ooverod ^YiLh 
snow to a great de\)th, and therefore do not eeeaaUm the snow to melt in 
great musses, for the most elevated monnlains are in the noriluiru parts 
above Kobatiina; towards the south they are divido<l, .sproud mil, ami arc 
iiuicli lower; the 'higris also roeeivos tho greater part of the water (wliioh 
comes down from them) ajul thus overllows its bunks. 

The last asscilioii is evidently absurd, bociiu.se the 'I'igrirt doseciids into ibe 
simic phiims (as Llio Bhijjhralo.s); and tho aliovo-mentioned moiinliiins are not 
of the same lioigUi, the iiortUcni being more elevated, the Kowtheru extending 
ill bi’cadth, but are of a lower uUitndo. Tho guuntily of snow is mil, how- 
ever, to Ijo csUniiiLod ])y altitude only, bnt by as^x'ot. Tlio sumo iiioiiiiLain 
lias mova snow on llio norLlicrn lliaii on tho aonthei'ii aulu, (uid tho snow ooii- 
timiGS longer on ilio former than on tho latter, A.s tho 'rigris llierofoni 
roculvos from iiio most soulheiu ]>iirl.s of Armciiui, which ju’u near Uabylon, 
tho water of ilic molted snow, of wlueli there ia no groat (puiiitity, siiico it 
comes froiu tho aoutheru sitlo, it s,honld overflow in a less degree than tho 
ihi])liratcs, whieli receives the water from both parts (nortluirn and Houthoni), 
tiiul not from a single monntniii only, but from many, as I Jiavo numtiouod in 
tho (loHuriiitiou of Anuonia. To this wo iiiuhI add the lougtli of the river, 
tho largo tr<act of country which it ii'avorsc.s in the Greater and in tlie Ijcsscr 
Armenia, tho largo space it takes in its coumo in jiasalng out of tlio Loasor 
Arinciiia and Capjiadocia, after isHiiiiig out of the ’J’uurus in its way to I'lia])- 
Harii.M (forming the bouudary between Syria below and hlosepollimiu), and 
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tho Iwgo remiuiiiiig portion ol country as Iiir as Babylon and to its moiitli 
courso 111 all of Uurt3'^-mx thoiisancl stadia. ’ 


a 


'i'liiH, ilioii, on tlio subject of the canals (of Babylonia), 
llabylniiia produces laudcy iii larger quantity than any other country, for 
a ]»rodiujQ oL Lliroo luiiulredfokl is spoken of. Tho palm tree furnishes evory- 
thing else — bruiul, wine, vinegar, and meal; all kinds of woven articles aro 
also procured from it. Rnmers uko tho stones of the fniit instead of char- 
(ioal. When .softened by boing aoaked in wator, they are food for fattening 
oxen and Hlieup, ° 

ft is said tliiit tlioro is a Boraian song in which are reckoned up three 
hundred and Hixty usolid proportiua of llio ])ahM. 

'J'hey oinjiley for tho most part tho oil of aosamnin, a plant which is rare 
ill other phict^s. 

AaphalLiis is Couiul in great abuudunco in Babylonia, Eratosthenes de- 
scriboa it ns follows : 


Tho liquid usplialtuH, whieli is called naplitlui, is found in Susiana; tho 
dry land, wliieli can bo mado solid, in Babylonia. Thero is a spring of it 
uoiiv tho EuphiuUiH. Wlion Uiik river overflows at the time of tho melting 
of (ho snow, the ajiring also of uspluiltnn in filled uiul overflows into tho river, 

wlioro largo oloils uroconsolldatoiblitfor buildings coustrucied of baked brioks. 

Others suv limt tho liquid kind also is found in Babylonia. With respect to 
the solid kiiul, I huve desuvibod iU great utility in tho construction of build- 
ingii. 'riioy Hay that boats (of reod.s) aro woven, which, when besmeared 
with aspbiiltus, aro lirinly compacted. 'I'ho liquid kind, called iiaplitlm, is of 
a Hiiigular natiiro. When it i.s brought near tuo firo, tho fire catches it; and 
iF a body smeared ovor wUb it is brought near tho ilre, it burns with a 
lliinio, wliich it is inipo.ssibb to oxtinguish, except with a largo quantity of 
water ; with a small quantity it burns more violently, biat it may be smothered 
and oxtingnisliod by mud, vinegar, alum, and glue. It is said that Alexander, 
ns im exporiineiit, ordered naphtha to bo poured over a boy in a bath, and a 
lumj) to bo brought iioar liis body. Tho boy booamo eiivolopod in flames, and 
would liavo porishod if tbo l)ystandor.s hmi not mastered tho fire by pouring 
upon him a great (piaiitity of wator, and thus saved his life. 

PoHuidoniuH says that Ihuro aro springs of naphtha in Babylonin, some of 
which produce udilto, otlior.s black, naphtha; tlio first of these, I moan tho 
while naphtlia, wiiicli uttrucls ilaino, is li(|ukl sulphur ; tho second, or black 
mqiiitha, is li([uid aspliaUns, and is burnt In lamps instead of oil. 

ill ibrinor times tho capital of Assyria wns Babylon; it is now called 
Soleiuiia ujion (Im 'rigris. Noiir it is a largo villugo oallod Ctosiphon. This 
tho Parilihiu k'iiig.s usindlyinado their winter ro.Hidonco, with a view to apai'o 
iho >Seleuoiaii.s tho bunion of furnishing quarters for the Scythian eolcUcry. 
In oonHC(|uuncc of tho power of Barthin, Ctosiphon may bo oonaidered as .a 
city ratbor than ii villago ; from its size it is capable of lodging a great innlti- 
iiulc of jiooplo ; it has boon luloriiod with public buildings by the Parthians, 
and bus f LirniNlmd mcrcbnndise, and given rise to arts proiitabio to its masters. 

'riio icing.s u.sitally passwl tho winter there, on account of tho salubrity of 
tho air, and the siimnicr at Ecbataiia and in Hyroaiiia, induced by tho ancient 
renown of Llmso phuios. 

As wo call tho comitiy Babylonia, so wo call tho people Babylonians, not 
from tho namu of the city, but of tho country; the ease is not precisely the 
saino, lunvnvor, as rogardn ovou natives of Seloucoia, aa, for instance, Diogenes, 
tilt! stoiu pliilosnphor [who had the appellation of the Baylonian, and not the 
SolouoianJ.i^ 



m THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 

Wg turn now from the classical acoounta hn-ying to do with the maiinGra 
and Dustoms of the Mesopotamians to more niodeni interprotatioiis. T‘iio 
tiooount of Ui 0 commoreirtl relaiionaof tlio Habyloniiins given in the Huccood- 
ing SGcliou atill has full authority, notwithstanding it was written before 
inodoni cxoavatioiia liad created the now scionco of Assyriology. No later 
writer luia ao profoundly studied the couditioiis of conniieree and trade in 
antiquity jiH Hccreu, and his accounts are still the moat illiiiuiimtivo aceossi- 
ble. Tlio inoniimental pictures and iiiacriptiona, imioh ns they havo told us 
of the political history, and of the art, literature, and scieneu of the Mesopo- 
tamians, have added aingularly little to our kuowloclgo of the peiicoful rela- 
tions of oriental nations as evidenced hy their oowniereiiil dealings, 'fho 
oluinoG I’ofcroiKma of classical writers still furnish us the foundation of our 
Itnowledgo of this subject, and tlio A.ssyriau monuments, wlioro they have 
thrown any light on the subject at all, havo cliiolly served to subatanliato 
our previous inforcncos. Thus, to cite a single oxiiinple, the pictures on the 
black obelisk of Shaliniuioser II .show us such boasts iis apo.s and olujihants 
being brouglit as tribute to the conqueror, counriuing in tlio most unoquiv- 
ooal way LUo balicf, based on Closias luul fitrabo, that the Assyrians bold 
oommovcial rolutious willi India. 

The narrativo of Ilooron will bo supplomcntod, liowovor, liy acGOunU of 
the mannora and custoius of the pooplo in quo.stion Inised ui)on a more rocont 
study of tho iuonumnnt.s, botli pictorial and documentary. Wo bavc alroiicly 
noted tliat tlic sculptures ratlior tlian the wi-itleii dooumonts furiiisli ub a 
view of tlio everyday life of tho people. Oortain mattois, however, such as 
thoHO portaining to legal LmnsaotioiiH, could not possibly bo known to us 
oxeoiit through tlio iiiediuin of inscriptions." 

TUIi COM^fBUOE Ob' THIS BAHYLONTANS 

As tho European steps into a now world as soon us ho has orossod tho Alps, 
says lleoioii, «o is the contiust equally striking to tlio Asiatic travollnr upon uo- 
scGiuliiig from the mountaiirous country of Ihirsia and Media, or Irak Ajoiui, 
into the plain of ancient Babylon and inodorn Baghdad, tho (‘apilal of Irak 
Arabi. The oonuoelion, frequently so mysterious and imixplieable, which 
exists between climates and eountrios, and oven boUvcKm climates and inhab- 
itants, is hoi'G most roraarkably cxompUliecl. 'I'lio mannem of tho pooplo, 
tlieir habitations, thoir drass, arc all dilTorent. While in Borsia and Media 
the garinonls, though long, were closely iittod to blie pornou, they iiro hero, 
on tho eoiitnuy, loose and {lowing, ll'lic black Hliocpslcin cap which oovorod 
the licad gives way to tho lofty and proud folds of tlio turban, and tho 
gircllo, witli its single knife, is iKiplaccd with tho co.sLly shawl and rich 
poniard. “On my enti’anco into tho city of tlio Oaliplis,” ways a modern 
travoUor (Borter, ii, 243, ei seq.')^ “I found the strools crowded with mon in 
every variety of dross, and ol every shade of coinploxion. Jnstoad of the 
low dwellings peculiar to Persia, the houses wore several slorioH high, with 
lattice windows elo-sely shut. Tho groat Basaar was full of people, and I 
saw on all aides innumorablo Hhoi)s and oolfoc-houso.H. Tho sound of voices 
and the rustling of silks reminded one of tho buz/iUig of a swai'in of boos. 
Nor oven now, though but the shadow of its former splendour, Baglulad is 
still blie grand caravansorai of Asia.” But what a chango has taken place 
in maimoiy and modes of life I Tho rigid etiquette of tho PorHian court 1ms 
disappeared ; tho tone of .society, the rolalion of tho soxos, ia undoi* less 
constraint, and ovorything betokens ploa>siu’o and voluptuousness. Though 
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in Iho hot suaaon tho glowing aky forces the mhabitants during the day into 
their underground vaults, yot they enjoy tho balmy coolness of night in the 
open air on their houao tops. The deliglitful temperature of the winter 
montlia, from tho middle of Novombor to that of February, compensates for 
the iiicoiivouienooa of summer, though at tho same time it offers irresistible 
inoeutivea to all inuiiiior of sonsual oiijoyments. 

It inuat surely have been tlio sumo in former times. Can it be supposed 
that thoao who oamo down tlio Kiipliratcs from tho royal cities of Persia and 
Media to tlm groat city of traffic had not the same spectacle before their 
Gye.s? But vvluit i.s modern Baghdad comiMirod with the auoiont capital of 
the East? Wliat (n'OAvda must have onco thronged tho streets and squares 
of that city when tho caravans of Iho East and 'West, with the crews of ships 
trading to tho souili, wore thoro collootcd together; when the Chaldean 
and Vousian sovereigns, with thoir nmuborlosa atloudants, made it thoir losi- 
dcnco; when it was the einpoviiun of tho Avorld, and iho groat centre of 
attraction to all uations [ How hustling and animated must not these deso- 
late places have bcon formerly, wlioro all now is still, save the call of the 
Bedouin or tho roaring of tlio lion I 

The aooountfl of aaciont Babylon given by Jewish and Grecian writers 
sot bel’oro uh a picture of wealth, nmguiiiconco, and pomp, though at the 
same tiino a loss pleasing roprosontatlon of luxury and licentionsiicss. Their 
Ijanquois wore oitrriod to a disgusting oxcojw, and tlio pleasures of tho table 
dogoiioriitod into doljauohory; nay, at tlio very time wlion the victorious 
roi'.siaiiH rusiiod into tlio city, tho princes of Babylon wore engaged in festivi- 
tiofl I and Bulnhuzzar was given up to intoxication in company with tliou- 
Hands of his lords wlioii tho Inuid which wrote on tlie wall of tho royal 
banqueting lioufio, and prodiotod liis approaching fate, aroused liim to the 
dreadful reality of his conditioii. But this total dogenoracy of manners was 
above all oonspicuoiis in tho other sox, amongst whom were no traces of that 
resorvo which usually jirovails in an eftfltorn hamm. Tho prophet, there- 
Coro^ when ho douoiincoH tlio fall of Babylon, dosuribes it under the image of 
a luxuviouH and laHcivious woman, who is cost headlong into slavery from 
tho scat wlioi'o she sits so olTojninatoly. Moroovor, at these orgies the 
women appuarod, whoro they proceeded so far as to lay aside thoir garments, 
and witli them every fooling of sUaino; nay, there was oven a religious 
eiiactniont, us wo are informed by Ilorodotus, according to which every 
woman was obliged to prostiliUo horaolf to strangorg in tho tomjile of 
Mylitta onoo in her litc, and was not allowed to rojoct any person who pre- 
Honted himsolf. 

TJie prinoipal cause of tliia profligacy of mannovs was tho riches and 
luxury ooiiHOquent upon extended coniinorco, wliioh Babylon owed to its 
geographical posiliou. Olimato and religion effected tlio rest. 

X have already liad occasion to notice this advantageous situation of 
Babylonia, in which respect it was probably superior to every other country 
in Asia. While tliis alforded admirable facilities for traffic by laud, it was 
equally convenient for maritime and river navigation. The two large rivers 
which flowed on each .side of it seemed the natural channels of commercial 
iiilorcoui’so with tlio intorior of Asia, and tho Persian Gulf by no means 
pvesontod tho same difficulties and dangers to the navigator as that of 
Arabia. 

If WG add to this llio acooiint.s which ancient authors have given us of 
tlio industry, manners, and civil institutions of Babylon, it will be evident 
that it owed its splendour and wealth to tho same causes which in lattoi’ 
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tliiios Lave liociii the occasitm of an oxlcnsivo coinnioi-co io llic ciii(;8 of 
Bagliflail aiul TJassorah. Tlioy imanimoiiHly dosciriho llio I!iil)y]()iiianw hh a 
people font! of imignificoneo, and accusLonictl to a niuUiUi<U5 of arlilioial 
wants, which they could not huvo supplied oxcojd hy coinniuiaiial J-oliitions 
with jiiany connii'ics, Komo of them very reniolo. In their priviiLo life, 
esjmciully in tlveu' clvesa, costlinoHs appears to luivo hce.u more thoir ohjeet 
than oitlior oonvenionco or utility, '’riioir ijublie fcstivalH iiml wacridees were) 
attended with imineiiso expenao, i)iu‘tlcnlarly in precious poifnnieH, with 
which limy eould notlnivo boon provided hut from foreign countiloH. 'i'he 
raw materials, too, required for tlioir celchriilc.d n»iiiiifaotiir(!s — flax, c.otton, 
and wool, and porhapa silk — wore cither not the produce of tliolr sod, oi- (!or- 
tainly Jint in sunioient quantities for their coiiKnnii»faoii. Lastly, many of 
theii' civil iiiatitutiona were of aneli a nature as only to he inilmilated for a 
city into Avhich tlioro was a contiimid influx of strangers, ()]i tliis principle 
alouo can ho explained, not only their custom of exposing shde persons in 
tlie inarkoL-phico, that tlioy might meet with some one eompehnit to ])roHCi'ihe 
for thoin, hut also, and move })nrti(mlnrly, the iil>»Y<?-in(mtimiod law, whidi 
ohligod tlioir women to prostitute tlKsiuselves in the temjdo of ]\Iylitlii, iiuil 
the public auction of inarringoablo virgins. It has buen ulrcaidy ohservod 
that the relations of tiu) soxos arc fornie<I in a ja'culiar inuiiner in Jiirgo ooim 
ineroiid cities, and this will servo to explain many renuirknhh* iuHtitutloim of 
sevoml nations in Asia. 

llowovor cortaiu may bo tlm ewidonee drawn from theso pvineiplos, and 
the acoomits of antiquity in general, viz., that Bal>yi(»i was the gr(3at ouutru 
whoi’o all nations asscinlded, niidwlumeo they departed to their several des- 
tinalions, yet it is diflicuU to outer in detail on the ooninuu’eo of tlio Jhihy- 
lonians, and to sotllo with any dcguio of acenraey its iiatnj'o and its eoiirso. 
Tho obsouro tracos of it wliieh yet remain must bo liiborioiisly soup,ht for in 
the works of (-Trcolc and Tlobrow wrilei-H alouo; tho labtniv, howevtu’, will 
]iot ]]o without its roeoiupoiisc, and tlm general i-osult of tliis investigation 
will 1)0 a piotiu’o, which, though not eouiploto in its snliordinate details, will 
yet present a gcjiorally faitliful outline. 

Ah a prelimiimiy sUp, however, let us take a glance at the products of 
Babylonian skill and imlustry, uinougst wlneli wmviiig of variens kinds 
deservCH onr first notice. 'I'lio peculiar dross of tho Bahylouians consisted 
partly ef woollen, and partly of linen, or probaldy ootLoii stuffs. “'I'luiy 
wear,” says Herodotus, “a gown of linen (or cotton) flowing down to tlie 
feet, ovoi' tills, an up])er woollen garment, and a white (woollen) UiiiLo cover- 
ing the ndiolc.” This garl», which must have boon too much for so wann a 
climate, soomstohave been assumed mlhcr for ostentation, than l.ouieet their 
actual wants, and pri)l)ahly hoiiic alteration was iiuwle in il us tlie Aveiitlinr 
became wiirincr. 'riudr woven stiiffH, howorujr, were not confined to (lemostie 
use, bub wore exiiortod into foreign eenntrios. (larpets, one of Lie iirincipal 
ohiocts of luxury lu tho East, tho floora of the rich being generally covered 
with them, -woi'e nowhere ho linely woven, and in suoli sjdcndid colours, us at 
Bahylon, Particnlar roprcHentatioiis were seen on them, of Lhono ^voiideri’iil 
Indian animals, tho grilTiii and otiiers, witli which wo have hecoine a(!([nai]ito(l 
by the ruin.s of Beraepolis, wbeiinc llio knowledge of iliein was lu-onght to 
tho IVcat. Foreign nations mmlu nso of tlio.so carpels in (ho dccnratlon of 
thoir liarom.H and royal saloons; indeed, this spoeios of luxury appears no- 
whore to have liooii cai’ried farther than among tho Persians. AViLli them, 
not only tho floors, but oven beds and sofas in tho houses of tho noblos wore 
covered with two or three of tliese carpehs; nay, tho oldo.st of thoir siici-od 
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Gilificos, tlio ioml) of Cyrus ut J’asai'gatla, was orjiainenticd with a puvplc ouo 
of Ikibyloiiiiiii wirkiinuisliip, 

Biil)yloiuiUi woro not less eaLeeuiccl} those in piirldciilar GiUled 

siiidonos M'oro in very toihiIo. Il appears that tliey were usually o£ 
eoUoii, and tlio inosL eostly ww so higlily valued for tlieir hrilhancy of'cfd- 
ouL* and linenoss of iiixturc, as to bo compared to those of Media, and set 
apart for royal use ; they were oven to bo found at tlio tomb of Cyrus, -which 
was profuHoly tloeoniUid with ovoiy doserijiiion of furniture in use amongst 
the rorsian kings during their lives. 'I'bo superiority of Babylonian robcjs 
and ciiipeLs will not ho a matter of surprise, wlicii wo consider how near 
Lhdiylon wan to (Javiuauia on the one siilc, and to Arabia and Syiki on the 
other, and that in theao countries the liiiest cotton was produced. 

Largo -woaving osfublishinonls woro not conliuod to the capital, hut 
existed lik(nviso in other cities and inferior towns of Babylonia, wliidi Semi- 
rainis is .said to have l>uilt on tlio Inmlcs of the Eupliratas and Tigris, find 
which she appoiuled ns marts for IboHu who imporled Median and Persian 
good.s. "I'luiso luauufaoturiiig towns also were, ns will soon bo shown in 
rospeet to Opis, siaplos for land triillic. 'Dio most famous of Iheni wa.s Bor- 
Hip])a, sitiuiLml on tlio Eupliriitea, (iftuen inilos below Baliylon, and mentioned 
in liistory bo fore Lliu time of (Jyriis. Tlieso M'oro Ills princiiml linen and 
coUon inannfiu!t(ivio.s, and llicy still existed in tho ago of Strabo. 

Besides Llieso, tho Bubyloiiiiiiis ajipoar to have iniido all kinds of appurol, 
ami (iVory ai'tiolo of luxury t mieli as Hweut waters, which wore in common 
use, and jirohubly noeoH-sary, from tho Iioat of tho clhnato; walking-atioks 
duliiiiituly eluiMud with lignros of aniiualH and otlior olijects, and also elegantly 
ongi'uved HtnmiM, woro in general use amongst the Btihyloniaus. 

'I'liOHu .stones begin to form a jmrtioiilar class, Kiiico tho ouriosities! called 
Bubylmuau eylinders have lawoum leas mro. Many ol thorn htvvo undonbt- 
odly Horvinl for sifal j'iiigs; for in tlio East tlio seal supplios tlio placo of a 
sigiiaturo, or at any rate makes it valid, u-s wo still aoe on spociinons of Baby- 
lonian dticuinonls. 'i'he sumo may bo .said of tlio cylinclors. Wo have a 
striking illuHtration of tlio porfuoLi'on to wliicli tlio Haliyloiiians had hronghb 
tho art of entting proeious Htones in the coUccUon ol! M. Dorow, which con- 
tains a oylindor, forniod from a juspor, bearing a ouiioiform inscription, ami 
an imago of a winged l/.od, or (lOiiuis, in a flowing Babylonian dross, ropre- 
Nonted in iho act of erusbing with each hand an o.strich, the bird of Ahrinian. 
'J'he.so variouH imiuiifacturos nnd works of art piusupposo an oxtonsivo coin- 
inorco, Inmaiiso tho nocosHarynuitorials imist have been Imporled from foreign 
countries. 

I'h'ouv what has Imeu already mlduccd, uo doubt can bo entertained that 
Babylon enjoyed a lively oommoroo with tho principal oouiitrios of iho Per- 
sian hhnpiio. Not only did tlio Borsian uiid Median lords dccorato their 
lioiises with tho produe.tions of Bahyloiiiau skill, but tho kings of Pcr.sia 
sjjunt a great part of tlio year in that city witli all thoir numGroiia attend- 
ants, aildud to wliiolv tho Kiitvft)ia cxhiliited in Iho aamc oiipilal a pomp but 
littlo inferior to j-oyal nuignifh’onoo. Owing to this intininto connection be- 
tween tho cliiof provinces of I’eTsiauiid Ihibylonin, the country lying liotweeii 
ilii.s and Hnsu heisamo tho most pojuilousand ciillmUod in Asia 5 and a high- 
way was niiidc from Babylon to Susa, which was twenty chiya’ journey dia- 
iaiii, anffioionlly ooiuniodiou.s for tho baggage of an army to bo conveyed on 
it witlumt (liilicnUy. 'I'ho iuYo.stigaiion, however, i.s involved in greater 
diirunilthiH aa wu proecod towards tho oast hoj'ond Persia, though a principal 
country to wliicli they iritdotl, that is to say, rersiaii India, or tho present 
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Belur-land, and -with tlio parts fuljaceni, -wlicnco Lli« Biibyloniaiifi imported 
many of their most higlily prized commodities, afford a clear proof of tiio 
direction and extent of tins commerce. 

The llrat article vhioli wo may coiiiidontly assort tho Ihibylonians to have 
obtained, at lenat in 2 )tirt, from tlieao countries, woro prooioua stones, ilio 
UHG o£ wliicli for seal rings was very general amongst tlvom. OLusiaa says 
expressly, that tlrese atones ciimo from India; and that onyxes, sardiues, and 
the other stones used for seals woro obtained iu the mountains bordering 
on the sandy desert. Tlio testimomos of modern travellers have proved that 
tho account of this author ia ontilled to full credit; and that (ivon at tho 
present time the lapis-lazuli is found there iu its greatest povfeotlou ; and if 
it ho added to tins that what Ctesins relates of India undou])Lc(lly rofors for 
the most piirt to ilicso northern countries, wo must considor it prohahlo that 
the stones in question were found in tho mountains of whicli we aro spoalc- 
ing ; while witli regard to tho sax>phiro of the ancients, that is to say, oiir 
lapis-lazuli, 1 liavo no doubt that it is a native of this country. A doci.sivo 
XJi'oof ia furiiialiod by Theojdirastua, a more rocout nutlioi’, but worthy of 
credit. “Emeralds and jaspers, ” says ho, “ wliudi aro UHcd ns ohjecds of tle(5()- 
ration, como from tlio dosort of llactriu (of Cohi). d'hoy are sought for hy 
persons who go thither on horseback at tlio timo of tlio nortli wind, wliioli 
blows away tho sand, and so discovow them.” “ 'J’ho largest of tlie omcrnlds 
called liaoti’ian,” says bo, in aiiotlior iduce, “is at 'J'yi’O, in tlie tom])lo of 
Iluroules. It forms a tolerably largo lullar.” 'rUo passage, bowovov, of 
Ctosias, to whioh wo havo roforrud, uh a modern author has justly nnuarked, 
contains sonic indications, wliicli, relatively to onyxes, appear to refer to the 
(Jhafc Mountains ; since ho speaks of a hot crmnlry not fni’ from ilio sea. 

The oii'cuniatanoe of largo qiuuititioH of oiiyxos coming out of thoscj 
mountains at tlio present day, viz., tho movmtains near (lambaya and 
lloi’oacli, tho aiiciout IJarygazn, must roiulor tliis opinion so much the more 
lirobable, as it ivas this very jmrt of tho Indian coast with which tho iincientH 
wore most acquainted ; and thoir navigation from tlio Persian (Inlf to tlicso 
rogiona, as will bo shown horouftor, iKhnil.s of no doubt, 'i'liis opinion, how- 
ovor, must not lead us to concludo. Unit tho ooinmorco of llahylon was 
conlined to thoso countries; for that they woro acquainted with Llm above- 
moiitionod iiorthoni districts is equally curtain. 

Hence also the Babylomaiis iiiiportod Indian dogs. 'Diis breed is as- 
sorted to bo tlio largest and strongest that exist, ami (m that iieuouiit the 
boat .suLLed for hunting wild boasts, oven lioms, wliic.b tliey will very readily 
attack. 'J’he great fondness foil by t)io PuraianH for tho jiloasures of the 
chase, by whom it was regarded as a chivalrouB oxovcise, mnst have in- 
creased tho value and use of llioso animals, whicli soon became oven an object 
of luxury. Tho Persian noblcH were obliged to Icoop a groat number of 
thcin, as they formed a necessary iiarL of Uioir domostio economy, and their 
tram; and they woro also accustomed to take them ^vith tliem on their 
jouvnoya and military oxiiodilions. 'riius Xorxos, ns we aro assured by 
Ilei’odotufl, was followed by an iiinunierahle quantity of dogs, when he 
miirulicd against Greece; and an example taken from tlio sanio writer 
show.s to what a pitch the Per.sian lords and satraps liml (jnrried their luxury 
in tliivS pni'Licular. TritunUcchmes, .satrap of Babylon, devoted to the inaiii- 
Leniinco of the.so Iiidiiin dogs no loss than four towns of his govoiJiiiieiil, 
whioh were oxcinptod from all other taxes. It is easy to settle the oxLent 
of this branoh of cominorco, admitting, as is roasonablo, tluit tlioy wore 
propagated in the country. 
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Tho native couiiti-y of thuae animals, according to Ctesiaa, was that 
wlionco precious stones were obtained. And this account of the ancient 
author has been confirmed by a modem traveller ; for Marco Polo, in big 
account of these regions, has not forgotten to mention large dogs, which 
were oven able to overcomo lions. 

A third, and no loss cerUnn class of productions, wliich the Persians and 
Bahylonians obtained from this part of tho world, were dyes, and ainojigsb 
thorn the ooohiueal, or rather Indian laocn. The most ancient, though not 
quite accurate description of this insect, and of the tree upon which it 
soUlca, is also found in Otesias. According to him, it is a native of the 
eountry near tlie sources of tho Indus, and produces a red, resembling cinna- 
bar, 'L’lie Indians tbomselvos use it for tho purpose of dyeing their garments, 
to wbicjli it gives a colour oven surpassing in beauty the dyes of tlie Persians. 

ytrahc) has presorvod to us from Eratosthenes a knowledge of the roads 
by whiuli tho commoditieH of tho Indian districts, bordering on the Persian 
Enii)iro, woro convoyed to its principal cities, and especially fco Babylon. 
The usual bigli-road, ihrougli populous and cultivated regions, first ran in a 
northerly direction, in order to avoid tlio predatory tribes which infested the 
desert botwoon Persia and hlodia. It contimiod along the southern part of 
tliis dc.Hort, as far as ono of the most celebrated defiles in Asia, called the 
Caspian gales, Uirougli wliioh it iiroooedod to Ilyrcania and Aria. In this 
latter country, taking its course along tho foot of the high and woody 
Jlyi'uaniaii and Parlliian hlouiitains, the road thence turned northward 
towards Baotra. U’his is tho sumo which Alexander followed in his expedi- 
tion against tho Buctriunsj and thougli ho loft it occasionally to attack tho 
iiihabitantH of tho iioighbouring luountaius, ho always roturned to it. In 
Arrian it hoars tlio imnio of tlio groat military road. 

T'lio groat coniuioroial roulo to India was tho same ns this ns far ns Ana. 
Iloro, liowGver, it took a different, that is to say, an easterly direction, while 
tho othor pi'oooodod northward towards Baotra. Thonoo it ran to I?roph- 
thiiHia, Avdoholns, and Ort(»si>ana, whoro it divided itself into three branches. 
One oC those wont duo oast to tho borders of India; perhaps the second had 
a shnilar dirocUon, with a little inclination to tho soutli; and the third 
turned northward towards Bactria and formed the great road through 
wliioli India hud comimuiication with this countTy and its capital, Baotra. 
Tho city must Iboii lie rogarilcd as tho eoininercial staple of eastern Asia. 
Its natno Inilonga to a people who never cease to afford matter for historical 
dotail.s from tlio tinio ihoy are first moiitioiicd. 

Wo cannot uiitortaiii any doubt as to tho persons through whose hands 
tho coiiiiiioiliticH of India camo to Baotra. It is evident, from, what has been 
said before, that the natives of the countries bordering on Little Thibet and 
othoi'H, or tho iiorUiorn Indians of XIorodoUis and Ctesias, formed the caravans 
which travolhul into tho gold desert, and that it was tho same people from 
wlioui woatoni Asia obtaiiiccl ingrodiontsCor dyeing, and also the finest wool, 

“'I'lic couiiLiy where gold is found, and which tlio grifiins infest,” says 
Clcsias, “ ia exceedingly desolate. The Bactrians, who dwell in the neigh- 
boui'hood of the Indians, assort Uiat the griffins watch over the gold, though 
the Indiana theinselvey deny that they do anything' of the kind, as they have 
no need of the metal ; but (say they) the griffina are only apprehensive on 
aiicount ef their young, and those are the objects of their protection. The 
Indiana go armed into tiie desert, in troops of a thousand or two thousand 
men. But wo are assured tiiat they do not return from these expeditions 
till the third or fourth year.” 
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ft is oloav, from the forc^joiiig' «taLomoiJl, tluil Llia liidiuns Ijoro nioiUioiicil 
worn u« otl\Gv Uiau the nafivos of iiortboru liulUi; and liy tlio ilosorL wIumm 
tlioy foiiiul ffold, must bo midcrMlood tlio Hsuicly dosui’t (»f ('ohi, liouiidiiij^ 
Tangut on tJuj wosfcujid Oijiiiu on Ibo north. ‘VVitli ragunl, bowtJVtT, to llu! 
iiooonnt, of CLoaiaa, that oavaviuw of a tliousiiud ov two lliousaud u\ou Inw- 
olled iJdo tins dosurl, and roliiriiod after tlinjo or four years ladou with gold 
— -wliat other dirGotiou could tills joiirnoy have Imd than to tlio rich cioiiii- 
tviiia in the most rmnoio and CiifjLoi'n imvt of A&ia? I willingly U-avo it to 
tho reader to jiidgo wluit dogi-eo of [irobuliility ilicro is to Hiip])ort tliis con- 
]eo(,ui'Q. 'I'liia diatiiut obscurity iudcod provoiils oiir having’ a chiar view, 
yot this vary obHeurity posscssoH a oortaiu charm. 

Wo iU'o iiulobtod to Strabo for an necount of Ibo road liy wlucli tho waro.s 
of Babylon worn convoyed to the .sbois's of tlio jMedUonanoan. ft ran in a 
duo northern clirocUon Ihrouf^h llio Jiiidsl of Mosopotaniia, inid miicbod ihn 
Euphrates ucar Antb«nuisia» live luul twenty days’ journoy ilistaui, wdmro it 
turned oiT towards tlio west to tho AlodiUn'ranoau. This roiild have lii'oii 
only a caravan road, Imoanso a nuniorouH ooiiipany of incrrhanl.s would bo 
uccossary for mutual doCouuo aguiuKt the pvcdalory iionuid iriboH, the SeeiiituH, 
who bifosLod tJio dosortj ov indeed for protuiriiig a safu lurisago by the 
ment of a ransom. 1 eainiot advance it ns certain that this road ^vlls gener- 
ally used iiuclor tho Povniaii dyiuwCy ; yot it appears in tlie UlgUi'st degree 
probable from tlio circnnwtance Unit roiuls were Hcldoin or noviu’ alUsrecl by 
tho aiiciouts. 

Auothoi' groat military road, ilmiilmd by Uorodotua, Ci'oni slidien (,o 
station, and loading to Sardis and otlicr (Irock conimon'inl towns in Asia 
Minor, was made by the iNmsian Icings at a vii.st oKpense. Tt i.s nol, indeed, 
to bo doubted that political vcaaoUH were a priueipal iudueemeut to the 
formation of tliis road, Iioeauso tho PorHlans, wlion tlicy wore iiiigiigeil in war 
with the Groclcs, searcoly sot no liigh a valno upon any of tludr iirovinees ns 
they did upon Asia iMinor, with which they wore very desiiouH lo I'nvlluu' 
and mauiLain an nninlurrnptod o(>nunnni<uttiou. Jlut we niouMO’ci' loam 
from tho description of Herodotus, lliat it was a coinnuirclnl road, upon 
which caravans tvavoUed from tho chief citiea of PerHia into Asia Minor. 
According to him tho road begun frcin Su.sa, and not from Babylon ; yet Ibe 
vicinity of those two citie.s and their intlmnlo connection, wiibih lias heeii 
reniarkod above, vendors this a cireumstiinoo »>f m» imperltun'e. 

This principal road of A.sla, onco so faiuous, iiaving undergone no otbei' 
altoration than tlmt oecasioiieil by its difl'orenl. limils, is now eouinionly used 
by caravans from Is})abanto Smyrna; 'ravermor bu.s given ns a rnll dcserip- 
tion of it. Its pro.sont eonr.so is from Smyrna to 'L’okat, and (Jicnee to 
ICvivan. Only the last half luis varied; for, in order to bo in tlio direelioii 
of Ispahan, the traveller now prin'ceds iiorUi-easl., hiyond the hike of fli'ii- 
miyeh; whereas the aiicionls, on tho contrary, without going so far un.st, 
inclined inoro to the south, and followed the eourso of tho 'I'igjis. 

On liiG whole, however, the amaent and modern roads agree in one juir- 
ticnhir, the roasoii of winch wo are loTd by Herodotus; that is (.n say, they 
chose tlio longer in proforenco to tlio Hliortor way, that tliey might I ravel 
through inliabllcd coimli’ie,y, and in .security. The direct roiul would havo 
led them through the iniilst of the sCoppiMi of Mcsopatumla, where aceuiity 
would have been quite out of tlio question, on iieconut of tlio roving jirodu- 
toiy honlo.s. Therefore in ancient times, as well as the pi-e.scnt, they ohose 
the northern route along the foot of the ArmcuUm Aluuiilains, NvUcro tlio 
traveller enjoyed security from molentatie]!. 
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As to tlio I’OHi, Lhc division into stations waa cvitloiilly adoj^tod for Iho 
adviuiiago uf tlio caraviuia. Autjordiiijf to Herodotus, the distance hotweeu 
each station was five iiaiasaiijjs, a journey of soveii or cigdit lionrs ; and this 
wo loaru froin 'J’avoL'nior ia exactly tlio space which ciiravaiis oensisting of 
loaded (umuds arc acouHlrnnod to travorao in the oourso of a day] but tJioso 
of horses ti'iivol niuoli faster. Aa this road, however, was poifectly safe, 
there emi ho no doubt that single incrclianls and travollcra performed tlio 
journey iilone. 

A tim’d braiioli of Habylonian commorco in tlic interior of Asia had a 
northern direction, particularly to Ariiiouhi. The Armenians had the ad van- 
tiigfl of tlio Muphniles to (ioiivoy their WJU’os to Babylon, and amongst these 
wine, -wliloh the soil oi Ihiliylonia did not produce, was the principal. Ho' 
rodotuH has doscribod Lina navigation; and wo learn from him that the ships 
or lloats of the Arineniaim were eonBtriietcd similarly to those which are at 
presoiit Hocii on tho Tigria, under the appellation of Idiots. Idic skeleton 
only was of wood ; this had a (wworing of alcms overlaid with reeds ; and an 
oviil fnrni was given to tlio wlmle, so Unit there was no dirfevence bolween 
the Htern and prow. 'J'lioy wore Idled with goods, ospcoially lai’go casks of 
wine, aiul then guided down the stream by two oars, 'fho size of tnoso barks 
viiviod (joiiHideruliIy 5 Ifoi-odotiis obsovvod soino which were rated at more 
than five Lhonsund talents’ hiirthou [t.fi. about 12,0(X) tons by the least e.sti' 
iiuUo] , On tlioir arrival at Babylon, tlio conductors sold not only the cargo, 
but also tho skdlet.oii; tho skins, liowovor, were carried back by land on 
aH.soH, whicih they hronght with them for the purpoao; since, as tlio historiiin 
lias rinuarkod, the force of the .Mti’cani reiulorod it iniposKihlo for them to 
return up the rlvor : thus, in (lorniany, tho markoh boats which go down the 
Diiiinho Lo Vienna never return, but uvo sold with tho commodities which 
Ihoy ooiLvoy. » , , 

‘Wo sluill he leil l-o coimludo, that tho navigation of the huphratca must 
hav <5 been very important, if wo recollect tlio gj'cut works which were per- 
fornual in order to socuro it. Herodotus spoalcs of it as oxtraovdinary; and, 
truly, if we bulicivo, as there is great probability for doing, tlml this trade 
was (lonliiied to the consumption of Babylon, it must nccessiuily luivo been 
very considerable’, from the iininoiiHO population of tho city, and from tlie 
poenliiirity of its soil, wbieli, as it yioldod a superfluity of_ some things, was 
iiecussarUy (initc dolicioiit in others. Ilonco tho Bahjdonians wore obliged 
to import' from the novtliorn regions those iieoosaaries oI life which their own 
soil failed to iiroduea; and wo shall liavoinorodi.stinct iiolioii.s rcsjjcetiiig this 
trade if wo rocolloiit that Herodotus includos under the Armenia, in 

addition to tho moimtainous dl.Htrict which may bo loriiied Armenia jiropci', 
also the whole of that rieli and fruitful ooimtry, nortlioru Mcsopoiiuniii.c 


BIITJ'H AMONK 'JlIK ABSYRIANH 

Om docs not think of the Assyriims us a naval people, yet that they 
also went down to tlic sea in ships, wo may learn from Layard s i-eaearchou. 

Althongli the Assyrians wore pi*operly an inland people, yet their con- 
(luosts and expeditions, partioiilarly at a later period, brought them into 
uojiLiictwiLh iiuu’itimc nations. Wo coiisociuontly find, on the monunienta 
of Klionsabad and Kuyunjilc, frequoiit i'opi*esoiituUon8 of naval engagements 
and aporiitioiiH on tho seaconst. In tho most ancient palaoo of Nimrud 
only bas-reliefs with a river have been diacovewd ; tlioy furnish ua, however, 
with tho fornm of vessels, evidently of Assyrhui conatruciion — all thoao in 
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the sculptures of Khorsnbad and Kuyiinjik bolonging probably to allies or 
to the enemy. It may be preanmed that llio rivers navigated by llie early 
Assyrians, and reiireseiiLecl in their bas-reliefs, were the Tigris, EiiphraLuH, 
and Khabur. 

Herodotus ilina (io.scribea the Bnbyloiiinn vosscla of a laior poriod : “ T'lie 
boats used by those ■\vho come to the oity (Babylon) are of a eircular fonu, 
and niado of skins. 'L'hoy are constructed in Armouia, in the parks above 
Assyria. The rilis of the vessels are formed of 'vvillow boughs and branelujs, 
and covered externally with skins. They arc round like a Bliiebl, Ihorc 
being no distinction between tlie head tiud stern. They lino tlie bottoms of 
their boats witli roods (or straw), and, taking on board inorcliaiuliso, princi- 



pally palm wiuG, float down the slrown. The boats have two oara, ono man 
to oaoli; one pulls to him, tho otlier pushes from him. Tliesc vossols aro of 
cliffoi’oiit dimensions ; some ol them aro so largo that thoy bear Iroiglit to 
tho value of five thousand talents [J>1,000,000 or 1|5,000,000]. 'I’ho smaUer 
liuvo 0110 lisa oji board, tlio larger several. On their arrival at Ihibylon tlio 
boatman dispose of their goods, and also ofCor for sale tho ribs and tno vouds 
(or straw). Thoy thou load their asses witli tho skins, and return wiLli 
tboin to Armenia, where i-hoy eonstrnct now vossels.’* 

I was, at one timo, inclined to boliovo tlial tlio description of Iforodfitns 
applied to the rafts still constructed on tho rivers ot Alosopoiaiulii, and used, 
it will be ronioinberod, for tlio convoyanoo of the sculptures from Ninu’ud 
to Baasorali. The materials of wliich they aro niadu aro procisoly tboso 
niGutiouod by the Greek historian, and they are still disposed of at Baghdad 
in tho same way as they were in Ilia day at Buliylon. But tlio boats which 
excited the wonder of I-IoTOdotus SDOin to have boon more solidly built, mul 
wore capable of bearing auimals, to wliich puvpo.so tho inodoru raft could not 
bo applied. Tlioy wore probably mom like the circular vosscls nc)w used at 
Baghdad, built of boughs, and soinelimos covered with skins, over wliicli 
bitumen is smeared, to render tho wliolo waterproof. The boats onmiiionly 
employed for the conveyance of goods and animida, on the lower jiarl of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and for forrios on all jiarta of tliosii rivors, arc con- 
structed oi planks of poplar wood, mdoly joined iogclhur by iron nails or 
wooden pins, and coatod with bitumen. 

In a bas-roliof, from tlie most ancient palaeo of Hiinrud, two kinds of 
boiita aro introduced. Tho larger vessel contains tho king In his cliai lot, 
with ilia attendants and eunuchs. It is both impelled by oars and towed bj' 
men. The smaller resembles that described by ITevodotna. The bead iloes 
not diffor in form from tlie Hlern, and two men sit face to face at tho oars- 
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111 this lias-roliof tire also represented men supporting themselves upon 
iunatod skins — ti maiinor of crossing rivers still generally practised in 
Mesopotamia. 

The larger boats -were steered hy a long oar, to the end of wJiich 
iiilatilied a square or oval board. This oar was held in its place by a rope 
fasteiiod to a wooden pin at the stern. By this contrivance the steersman 
had ooiisidcrable control over the veasel, and could impel it or turn the head 
at ploasiu’o. Tins mode of steering and 2Jropelling boats still prevails on 
tbc Mesopotamian river.s. 

'fho vcsscla of the IChorsabad sciilpturos show a considerable advance in 
the knowledge of Hliip-building. That they did not belong to the Assyrians, 
but to some allied niiiion, ajqioars to be indimled by Die jiGciilinr costunio of 
tlio lignrea in them.^ The form of the vessel is not inelegant ; it is that of 
a sea uionstor, the prow being in the shape of the head of a horse, and the 
stern in that of tho Uil of a fish. Several men stand at the oars. Tliemast, 
sn])porLod liy two ropes, apqiears to lie surmoiinied by a box, or what is 
ieolmioully ealUid a crow’s nost, wliich, in tho galleys of the Egyptians, 
fre(pienUy hold an arohor. 

But it was in tho Kcultdures of Kuyunjik that vossols were found repre' 
seiilod in tlio greatest perfoolioii. Erom tlieir position hi tho bas-reliefs, 
with I'oferoiice to tho besieging army, it would scorn that they did not belong 
to the AssyriuiiH Uieinsolvos, l)iit to a jicoplo with whoin they were at war, 
tuul whom they appear to have conqucied. The sea was also hero indicated 
by ib (3 Jiaturo of tho liali and marlno animals j such as the slar 02’ jelly Ush 
and a kind of shark. A oastlo stood on the shorej and the inhabitants, 
attaelcod on tho land side, wore deserting tlio city and taking refuge in their 

VOHHOls. 

The hu'gtiv gnlkjys of tlioso bas-roliefs were of peculiar form, and may, 1 
think, b(j idontilied with tho vessels used to a comimrativoly late period by 
tlie inhiibiiiviiLs of tho groat maritime cities of the Syrian coast — hy tho 
people of 'J'yi'O and Sitton. 'Tlieir height out of the water, when compared 
witii ilio depth of Jroci, whs very considerable. Tho fore pfut rose porpsn- 
(Uoularly from a low sharp jirow, wliidi resembled a ploughsluire, and was 
probably of iron or houio other metal, being intended, like that of the Homan 
galley, le sink or disable tbc ciioniy^s sbitis. Tho stoni was curved from the 
lu'c!, and inided in a point liigli above the tipper deck. Thoro wore two tiere 
of I'owui's; but whether they were divided by a deck or merely sat upon 
boiichoH pliicod at different elevations in the hold, does not appear from the 
Hoiilptui’OH. Above tlio rowers was a dock, on which stood tho armed men. 
'riii'NO vonscLs liad ojily ono mast, to tho top of which was attached a very 
long yard, hold by ropes. In the sciilpturos tho sails were represented us 
Iiu'lod. 'J’lu3 uiim'bor of rowers in tlio baa-roUofa was generally eight on a 
side. Only the liiiiids of tho uiqior tier of men wore visible 5 the lower tier 
was comjdotLdy oonocnlod, tho oars 2)assing through small a23ei’tures, or port- 
lioloH, in the sides of the vessel. 

Besides tho vessel I have described, a smaller is reprosented in tho same 
bas-reliefa. It lias also a double tier of rowers 5 but the head and stern are 
dih'erontly oonstriielod from those 0/ the larger galley, and both being of the 
saino sliapo, are not to be distinguished ono from the otlior except by the 
^josilion of tbo rowers. They n.se high above tho water, and are flat at 
tho top, with a l)oiik projeoting outwwd. This vessel had no mast, and 

J Small l)orit« sfnillai’Iy coiistmctcil nra, howovor, introduced Into n tas-ivliof, wliloh .ippeaw 
to I’oiircaciiit a Hcnno nil an Amiyiinn river or lalco. 
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wart imijollod entirely by oai-s. On the upper deck are Huen warriors iirined 
wiili spuui’s, and women. 

It is inipoasil)le to detormiiio from the scxilpturcH ilic size oC Uio voshoIh, 
as the robil'ive proportions between them and i\w figuvea they coutaiii are 
not prosorvod. Ifc ib mo.st probable tl»iit tUc four rowers in each tier are 
merely a Goiivouli(mal iiunibor, and wo euaiiot, Llierol’oro, eonjeeliu'o the 
length of tlio ship from tlioin. Ko ri'prewmtations of naval eiigngemoiits, 
as on tlunnounmoats of ICgyjd, liiivo j'^el beoii iVmiid iii the Ah, S yrian edilieoH. 
Ft is most probable that, not being a imiritiiuo poopU^ the AHNyriana — as 
the l^ei'rtiun.s did afterwaisls — made u.so of the Hoots of tlieir allicH in ihoir 
expeditions by sea, Curnisbing waiTiurs to man tlio nbips. t 

LA-WS of Tins InVnVIiONlANH and ArtHYinANH 

Tho Honso of jusLir.o and its (Mlminiatratiou play a large i)!iri in tlio 
lustory of any nulioii; and we are so CovtnmUo as l<i posHesH certiiiu light 
oil iho ooui'ts and ouBtonm of Ansyrhi. 

AHsburlnumpiil opened Ioh liliravy, mil only lo llie doenunmlH liininiat- 
ing from the kings, Imt iilno ns a <lo|)o«itory for eolleelioiiM on law, juridieiul 
deeisions, and eemtrae-Ls betweou jirivato individuals. 

The As.syi'io-Oliaidonn logi.slation rested on Jaws and (iiistoins wliiisli wore 
already in forue uiidor tho *Siimorhm oiviliKiition. A givitl number of tablets 
wvitl'Ou in both lungnagcH give ns tlie jirindUve text of the law and tlie 
cmTuspoiiding As.^yriun traii.slation. Others, written in Assyrian, are full of 
cUatioris from Siiinonuu lexis. 

First of all, there is a long fruginoiit el laws relating to tlio family, 
writUm in Assyrian and .Siimeriuii. 'I'hoy read as follows: 

“It has tliiis boon ibsiidcd by the sonUmeo of tho judges ‘ If a sou (is 
autlioriscd) to say to his father : “'I'liou art my fiitber,” lie (the son) can 
wdl him, treat him as a forfeit, ami give him in )>uyme,ut like money. 

“‘If a son (is anthoi’ised) I o say to bis mother: “Tiiou art not my mothei’,” 
ho will cut bur liair off, asHuniblo tlio poeplo, and iindo her go out of lus 
house. 

“ ‘ rC a father (is authorised) lo .siVy to his sen: “Tlioii art not my son,” ho 
(tho father) eaii sliut limi up in bis dwoUiug and in tlio eoUvU'. 

“ ‘ If 11 iiintliur (is antbovisod) lo say to her sou: “ 'i'liou art not niy son,'’ 
she uau shut him \ip in her dwxdUng and in tlie njijuii' (dmmbor.s, 

‘“Jf a Avifu (is aiithovirtcd) lo repiidiato lier IiuhIkukI, and to siiy lo him: 
“Thou art not iiiy huslmnd,” she can liavo him thrown into the river. 

‘“If u mull (is nnlliorirted) to say to liis wife; “'riiou art not my wife," 
Iio can luive lialf a niina of silver paid to Jihii. 

“ ‘ If iho iuLoudaiit lots a sliivo oseape, if lio dto.s (Urn slave,), if lie hee.iuues 
iufU’in, if in {;o]i.su<[uont’o of bsul troatineiit ho heeemoH ill, Im ( tlio iuteudant) 
shall pay half a hui uf corn a day (to the master (jf iho slnve).’ ” 

In tliesu aiuuoiit rccordKwo likowiso Hud laws ('.(meorulug lu’eperty. Ono 
tablob Hoems io pertain to tho obsorvalioiiH niado by u Sumerian ugrieidtiii’iHt, 
AvliiL’li wore proposod to tho Assyrinn Jigrieulturists of the HeAUiiitli eeiiLury 
II. o. Fust of all arc iiulioiilud tlio best oonditions of e)'0[>-groAving, tlio iiino 
for HOAviug, tho calculating of Iho iiiueino, tho tillage, irriguLien, and the 
mjiu'ions animals Avliiuh mnst l)o dostroyod. 

It is evident lluiL, in sjnto of Iho difforoiico in proporty or Avoalth, the 
interest is always tlio samo, the' oiilcLdation of iulercsL on different siiins in 
contracts showing that tho figures bear a rolaiioii to one iinothur. 
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Loans oonUl bo inaclo with or without interest; tlioy could bo made with 
or without aouurity, and tluise securities tvoro of different natures : 

i'Yr the iiiLoresi of one’s iiionoy. ... Ho has given as eecurity. . , . 
A bouse, a liuld, an orchard, afomiilo slave, a male slave.” 

l':xc!liangcs Avoro frccpiciil, and from the data on the tablets, the tirincipal 
things ()X(!Jiangcd Jirc known : 

“ They (jxuJiiiiigcd ti liouso for nioiiey. TJioy exchanged a field for money. 
Tliey cxeluinged an orohard for money. They oxcluuigod a fcnmlo slave for 
inoiujy. They exchanged a inal(5 slave for money.” 

'Ih'ials arc inherent to human natnro and to all epochs. Pleading took 
place in Nineveh, Assyria, and Chaldea. On thus subjoct the following 
axiom nacd by the judges and tho plendors, holds perfectly to-day: 

“ITo wlro lisLciiclb not to Ins con.sidoiico, the judge will not listen to Ins 
right.” 

'J'li(UA) must liavo Im'oii a fairly oomidicatnd codo of procedure, for traces 
arc foiitul ()[ an apiiullalivo jiirisdictiim in AvJiieh tlio sovereign wa.s the final 
judge. 

'I'hc Siinuu'liLn lu\w likuAviso fixed the forjii of iiidividiinl nontraots. Tlic 
signature, “ ([atiitu,” Avas tho essential feature of the contract. 

iSignatui'(i tcoic places l)y ullixiiig tho 80 ul. One fragment of those tablets 
bears Avitucss tn lliis <‘UHlom ho j)orpetuuU?d in the I5n.st from remotest times 
t(5 Llic presout. IIorodotuH inontions (lie oxistoneo of seals as n peculiarity 
of the iJahybniiiiiiH. 

“ ICvory llubylciiian,” said lie, “had his floid for his personal use.” Tho 
Assyrian “kiiiiuk ” answers, like (nii-Avord “Boal,” both to tho instruraont and 
the maik it left on llio phtslic earth. 

A largo number of eonlmcls of ])rivato huBincss ooncorning all tlie ordi- 
nuvy trimwudimm of life, bet wmi iudividimls, on winch ligurefi tho luaik of 
a seal, lias btuui found: coulriwtls of sale or oxcliango; couiracts of loan or 
hire ; aelcuoAvlodgiiKnds of dobts, carrying tho guaranty of a mortgage or of 
(diatUds. 'i'hey rend bko the records of a notary’s office. Tlioso contiucta, 
lllto all the doiuunonts of tlio x>alaco library, aru Avritton on tho traditional 
b]-i(;ks. TlioHC uro easily distinguiBhod fi’oiu otlior documents by their outer 
a])[)earanco. After a few lino« given up to tlio names of tho contracting 
jtiulius, Avo Hi’O the inijmnts of thoir souls, or someihnoB tho imprint of three 
iiiigcr luiils. 

'riie geiiornl drift of ilioir contracts is eu-sy to understand j the olausea are 
Avordi’d ill foi iiud langniigo Avliicli proceeds from tho nature of the relations of 
llio iwojiai'tics ueeordingtotho object of their agreement. As a usual thing, 
llieso eoutracls arc very siinjdy draAvii. 'J'lioy hegiu ])y stating the names 
and (piuMlieulioiis <iC tho jnirlias Avlio uro going to oiitor into agroeniBiit by 
the iillixiiiont of their seal or by tlio nail murk, Us substitutG. 

All eontriieling i»arties aro not culled uism to fulfil this formality; it is 
only Llio.se Avlio Iiave tho title of “doiniiius nogotii” the vendor, the lessur, 
the lender, ilioso Avho “hold tho pon” as llio modern expression is. 

A jiliieo reserved ill tho text for llio fixing of seal or imprint reveals to 
us that llK'ir seals bad dilTcront Bluipcs, As many of these jcAvels have 
deseonded to us, and as Ihorc iiro a groat miinbor in our public and private 
eollodLions, it is not Avithout interest to deserLho Ihom in more detail. 

(lOiuir.illy tlioy are hard stones, out and xxilislied in different Avays. Some 
ai’c eoiiK'jil I'n liku a linncated jiyraiuid, on llio bnao of Avldoli the design is 
Slink. Soiiiotiiues the seal ia in the aliaiio of a Bjihoroid or an ellipsoid. Many 
are cylimlrieiil, tho design being engraved on tho surface of the cylinder,, 
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iiiid Llie imprint ia obtained by rcjlliiig it on plastic eiirili. Every variety of 
precious atono.a Ima been out for this pur 2 K)so; tlic sLiuly oC tlieao je-\vcls and 
tlieii’ (IcsigiiH ia of tlie greatest intcrost to tlio studoiii of art, 

After the imprint of the seals, tho object of tlio contract is stated, tlioii 
its nature cand its amount, Avhioh is soinotiines paid down, sometimes at ciuar- 
tor-day 5 in certain cases a aociirity ia atijmliitcd. 

As to money loiuia, the intoroat is gonorally iixed u^jon l)y tlio coiitracling 
parties. Wliovo the contract is silent ou this subject it seunia as if a general 
law were referred to, probably that which is mentioned above. 

Measurements, c.apaoitios, ostiiuatOH, and in'ieca are expressed with great 
preoision, luid thus one may dotorjnino tho iin^iortauco of the iiiattor dlHunssod 
ill the contract. Tlio form of drawing u^), iudieatos that the iigroement iias.sed 
before a magistrate who gave, if 1 may thus express myself, aiitlienlhiity to 
tho stipulations agreed ou botwocn tho jiarties, from whieli they could not 
release tliemaelves without penalty of a fine or damiige.H. (ionerally the line 
was paid into the treasury of Islilar oithur ut Arbola ovNiiievolij tlion tlie 
judge decreed tho rostitutioii of tho sum ^uud over, Avith a (iorUuu sum for 
damages. Tho oontraot ofloii oontained a more or less extended ]iniyor for- 
nuila and tlma placed tho execution of tlie agroemeni under the preteoLioii of 
the gods. Tho oontraot ends with thouauuss of wiLnesses nnil theii’ status, 
and IS dated on tho day, month, and year of its dmAviiig up. 

The oontvaeb tliuf? perfected was delivered to a sp(5ciid fuiietlomii'y, avIio 
registorod it in the pmhlie dci>ositoiy, tlie KUporiutondeuco of wliieh was con- 
fided to him. 

Hole are seme coiitniotSAvIiich help us to iiiidemland tho melliods of draw- 
ing up, and inform uh as to tho nature of tlie most usual traiisnotiiinH of that 
epoeli. Wo give first a oontract relating' to tho sale of a slave; it ia tlma 
worded : 


Sale of u Shm 

Seal of Niibu-rikhtav-usur, bou of Akhardisu, man of ITasai, workman of 
Zikkar Islitar, of tho city of . . . 

Seal of Tebotiii, his son, seal of Silim Bin liis son, owners of the slave sold. 

Tho girl 'J'avat-kliasimi, slavo of Nalm-riklitav-usur. . . . And Nito- 
oris obtained hcA' for tho price of sixleoii draeliiuus of silver . . . for 'I’ukhii 
her won, on account of liis niarriiigo. She will bo slave to Taklni. 'I'lie 
price lias been definitely fixed. Whoever in days to come and at no matter 
what epoch sludl eoiitest this before mo, bo it hfabu-riklitav-nsur, Ids sons, 
Ida sons’ sons, his brother, Ids brother’s soii.s, or any other, or Ids attoJiioy, 
slumlil Aviah to annul tlio bargain hetAveoii Nitoeris, liet’ sons, or luir sons* 
sons, sliall pay ten miuas of silver Cor the rcAmeatiou of iliis (ionli'aet, it 
.shall not bo sold. Shapimayu, shopiliord, Bol-.slmin-iisnr, sou of Yudnimni 
Uiinljul, won of ALii, arc tlio throo men, heir.s of tho Avomaii iKioaiise of tlie 
innding of her hands Qicr first luamago') iiiid of tlic interest on the Avago of 
Kurmcon who Avas to inherit (if ho lived). 

Witne.sscs: Akhardisu, Zikkar-niiiikn, MiUumhisu, Kliaslm. 

In the month of Ulul (August) tho last day of the year of Asshur-sadu- 
sakil. 

As before Yum-slmmasli, Piittiiiijiaitc, Atu, Nabn-iddin-aklie, jirowicling. 

This doeumont is ono of tho moat enrioua that we have, Pirst of all, it 
contains the name of an Egyjitian ■woman, Witooris (Nitit-eqar), tlioii that of 
Takliii lier son, avIio boars equally aii Egypitiau name. 
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XliG vendor is ilio dnuijliter of NfiDu-ritlitiiv-usiir ; his sons intorvene in 
their qiuility of kinsmen for tlio sale of their slave, that is to say, the servant 
of their house. The moiioy is not to bo pid to Nitocris or direct descend- 
ants, but to third persons who aro also designated; there are the three heirs 
of one named Karineoii, who would bo the heir if ho lived. 

Hero is another of the sanio kind: 


Sah of a Slave 

Seal of Kliatai owner of tho slave. Lu-nklii is tlie slave oKerediip. And 
Dannai obtained him from KImtai for the price of twenty drachmas of silver. 
T'lie price lias been doliuitoly lixed, tho slave has been paid for and delivered ; 
no annulment of tho bargain can now take place. Whosoever in tlie future 
sliall ehiiin before mo (Uio nullity of tho agreement, shall pay the fine). 
WitnosHt^H ; Shamusiu Khimar, Xiibda, Kliarauian, Mannuaklu, Zikkar, 
Sluinuish. 

In the month nC Ulul (August) the fiftli day in the year of Nabii-bol-iddiu. 
In tho presenee of Zikkar Sluunuah, tho oificor. 

ContraetH of this nature aio numerous, and they raise a question ou a 
])oint of tho hisLory of aiioioiit slavery, which it would be interesting to have 
cleared up. What was tho origin of those slaves who wore at that time 
traniokod in, and wlio do not seem to Imvo had to undergo the law of the 
vaiiquiHhed, ami who vvevu so easily carried off after tho seizure of a town? 
We luive no iiiforniutlon on thi.s suln'ect, and wo must limit ourselves to 
registei' that wliioli is given us in tho ahovo-montioned texts. 

'riio proprioio]' of the slave, Kliatai, is a Syrian, wliilst tlie slave, Lu-aklie, 
is an Ansyrmii sold to iinotlior Aaayriuu, Dannai, for a sum of money equal 
to eC3. 

SonietiiiuiM the contract is not so simple. Oompheations may ariao ns to 
titles of the pi'o])m’(y or in its luaiinor of brausniissiou. It is also interesting 
to study tliu Hiatus of tlio ooiiti’acting parties. Ono fact Reems to be imi- 
vorsal, It is tluii tlio airaiigor — I’hamiuiuu, Jow, or IDgyptian — had tho sarao 
civil rights of coiitriusUng, scllhig, or buying ns Assyrian subjocls 

irere is ii contract of anothor kind. It coiicoms the sale of a house. 
fiiHlead of their seal tlio partita airixcd marks by pressing their thumb-nails 
into tlio (day. 

jSale of a Home 

Nail of 81mrludnvi, nail of Aliasslmru, luiil of the woman Aiimt-Sula, 
Avil’o of Hcldiu-u luiad of three legions, proprietors of tho liouso to be sold. 
A liouHc ill oonrso of construction with ils beams, coliuiiua, materials, situate 
in the city of Nliuwcli, bounded by tlio house of Manmikkikhe, bounded by 
the lioiise of Aiilda, houiubd by iim nmrkot-place. And Sil-assluir, the 
Djgypiian olTicer, hiis acipiirod it by nieana of a mina of tlie king’s money, 
fi'olii .Slmrlaihiri, AluiHsliiirigand tho woman Ainat-auhqwifo of her husband. 
'V]m price him been deiinitely fixed, Uic house paid for and bought, the 
aimuluimiL of the coiitraet cannot bo ullovrad. 

No luattcr who, whoever he may bo, in days to come, and no matter at 
wlmt epoeb, oven among iho.so pertsons, contests the right and contact of 
Sil-as.sliur hIiiiII pay ten niiiias of silver. Witnesses: Sluishrnkliu, onicer of 
tlio king, Kluu’iinw.a, lioad of three legions, Razu, captain of a vessel, Nabu- 
dnr, onicer, Kliarmaza, cajitain of a voasol, Sin-shar-usui', ^idka. 
u. w, — voi„ 1 , 2ic 
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Tim nisTOity oif MicsoroTAMiA 


TliG sixteGiitli day of tho month Sivau (May) of tho yeiir of Zaza, prefect 
of tliQ to^Yn of Arpaa (1002 n.c.). 

Before SlmirniMli-uldn-alclio, LitUirn, Nal)ii-aUuin-i<lilin. 

This aot is, above all, romarkablo for tho names of tlio coiilractin^ parties, 
from which wo can now rooognino Ihivt people of dilToroni nalioiialitiea woro 
allowocl to make contracla in Ninoveh Avith tho same rif^lits as llm Artsyriiuis. 
Tims Llio naiiujH of tlio witnesses Shiishaiikhu and IChanuuza are Egyptian, 
aiul Uicir original form conld easily bo restituted. Tho lunne of tiu) wumaii 
Amai'Snla is Pliamioian and rovoala tho lUitiio of an unknown divinity j liLor- 
iiUy it moans servant of Sidn./ 

TIIK CODK Oir KMAMMUUAIU 

Wo have purposely approaehod tho subject i»f MoHiipoUimian law from 
tho Assyrian side, licoauso tho Assyrian laws ropros<mt tho Inter forms of 
olabnvntion of the old Uiil>yloniau codes on which they are based. Tii eouolU' 
flion, howQVor, we sliall prosont initsoiitiroty tlio oldest known, and at present 
tho most famous, of llioso ancient codes, that of kiiig Kliamnuirabi, tliat tho 
reader nui.}'' judge for himaelf iw to tlio eharactor of tlio jiidieiid and feudal 
system dial was iii voguo in Uabylonia in the third niiUonninm bel’oro imr 
oi'a. This oxlruorilinary doimment will I'opay the elo.sost study on the jairb 
of anyone who lalcos tho Hlightesl iuterosl in tho evolution of luunan society. 
Until n comparatively recent dale the name of Klmnmmi’ubi, tho ruler who 
first unllod tho sLatea of Uio Kuiiliratos ruillcy iinilor one rule, and tlms 
founded tho Babylonian empire, was searecly known, wliorims now we liavo a 
largo mass of luatorial dating from his roigii — his inscriptioiiH, Ins loltoi’s, 
and lastly, most iinportaiit of all, his (mdo of lawn. It is ilUTmuH to obtidii 
inoro llniii a vague idea of a country merely from its imuio, or from (ho 
lists of its kings and tlioir military exploits, wliioh i.s all that wo jmssons 
of most Asayriiin and Babylonian kings. Tlio real life of the )ieof>lo wholly 
cacapoft us. Tlvis alono would uuvku Uvis cade iuex\u'OHHibly valuablti^ 

because, by giving tho laws which controlled tlio social and eommoi’isial life of 
the jmoplo, oven to mimito details, it gives a pictiiro of (,Iio aiduaL ooiulition 
of llio country. 

Aside from its bearing on Babylonian oivilisation, liowovor, this oodo is 
one of tho most important nioiuunonts in tlio history of iho liinnan race. 
It is tho oldest known legal oodo in oxi.stoimo, antedating the Mosaic 
code by at least a thousand years, and older than the laws of Maun. It 
Ibrmod tlio biusis of Babylonian legislation until tho fall of tlio eiujiiro, and 
was compiled by a king living about 2800 n.u., \vho.so rulo oxLomlod from 
tho Tigris to the MeclitoiTanean. Klianmiurubi is generally identified witii 
Auiraidiel, tho contoinporary of Ahraluiiu; and it cannot lie (piosfiouod that 
those laws formed a part of tho tradition.^ wliinh tbo IIobroAVS brought with 
ihom Lo their neiv homo. 


The Diaeovery of the Ctulv. 

The monument containing Uioso laws was not Ctmnd at Babylon, ns might 
have boon expected, but at Susa (Slmshan) in tho Ko-eallod Aoropnlis. T'lio 
discovory is duo to tho Fi’ouoh excavating expedition undev ^l. do Morgan, 
and was made in Ueoombei’ and .Taiuiary of •l!>0t-B)02. Tlio monument 
a block of black diorito nciivly eight feet high. It has been pbotogviv^ibcd 
anil published with tiunscription iiiul traiialution by Eatlier V. Sclieil,.'/ the 
Aasyriologist of tho expodltion, in tho Mdnioires da la D^lCiyation eu Pr.J'SC. 
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toino IV, I'eKtei Mumites SSwitiipiei. The whole insQvipfcion has since been 
tvanBlatocl by Dr. II. Wiiicklor^ in Bar AUe Orient, 4 Jahrfyang, Heft 4, 1902, 
and tlie oodo alono by Rov. C. II. W. Johns, ^ The Oldest Code of Lems in the 
World, Edinburgh, 1003. 

Tlui obverse of Iho stono contains a repiesenfcation in bas-relief of Kliani- 
niurabi receiving the laws inscribed heneatli, from Shamash, tlie sun-god and 
god of right, who is pictured seated on a throne. The king stands in a 
respectful attitude before him. 'I'ho iiracriptioa several times mentions the 
fact that tlio hwa wore given by Sliiunashj so tho very interesting theory in 
The Times, hoiidon, of April 14tli, 1903, that tho god in tlio picture is Bel 
luia not much foundation, TIn.s theory would conucct the code more closely 
with tho Eiblical iiarrativo. To quote from The Times, i “ The old Bel was 
tho god who dwelt on tho nionnliiin of tlie world and gave laws to men and 
wore on his breast the tablota of destiny. So hore we have a curious proof 
of tho oxiatoiiuo of tlio tradition of Llio mountain-given law long before the 
Mosaic rocopUon on Sinai.” 

Bolow tho ba.s-roliof on Llio obverse are sixteon columns of writing with 
1,114 linu.s, and on Uioroverso thoroarotweufcy-eight columns with 2,610 lines. 
Eivo oolumns of the obverso have boon ornsod and. the stone repolishod, prob- 
ably to inaho room for an insoription of the conquering Elaniito king who 
oarriod tho sLono away from Babylon to Siisn. Possibly one of tho diro 
oalftinitios which Kluinnnnrabi, in tho inscription, invokes tlie gods to send on 
anyouo wlio should dofaco his monument, befell the unfortunate Elamite. 

Tho writing is in a boautifully clear urcliaic script often used for royal 
iuworipUouH, even aCtev tUo cumivo \Yrvting camo into use. There are a great 
many tablets dating from tho samo poriotl written in the cursive, some of 
tliom heating tho improssiou of soals in the archaic. Some seven hundred 
lines of tho lUHcriptiou arc devoted to proclaiming the titles of the king, his 
oiiro for Ilia subjeota, iiis reason for erecting tho monument, his maledictions 
on anyone who shall intorforo with it. Some passages in it remind one of the 
majoHty of portions of the Psalms. It begiiia: 

“ Wliuii Alin tho supromo, king of tho Aminnaki, and Bel, lord of heaven 
and oai'lb, who doloriniuos tho fate of tlio universe, toMarduk tho oldest son 
of Ea, god of right, earthly power liad as.sigiiO{l, among the Igigi had made 
him groivi, Baiiylon with his august name had named, in all the world Imd 
oxullod him, in tho iioart (of that nity) an otonml kingdom, whose founda- 
tioiiH arc firm iih lioavon and earth, had o.stabli8hed, — then did Ann and 
Bel call me by name, Kluiimniirabi, tho gi-cat prince, who fears god, to e.stab- 
lish justice in tho land, to destroy tho wickod and base, ho that the strong 
opproH.s not the weak, to go forth like Slminnsh (tlie sun) over tho black 
licads (i.e., inoii) to give light to tho world, to promote the prosperity of tho 
people. ...” 

Jminodiatoly following the code Khamiiiurabi resuinos : “The just decrees 
wliich Kliammurabi, tho wise king, has eatablishcd ; for tho land a sure law 
and a hajipy roigu ho Ima procured. Khammurahi, tho proteeting king, I am. 
From tho black lioails, wliioli Bol gave me, to bo a shepherd over whom Marduk 
appointed luo, 1 liavo not licld aloof, have not rested ; places of pence I have 
provided for them ; I opened up a way through stoop passes and sent them 
aid. With tho powerful arms which Zainnmaand Islitar endowed mo, with the 
clear glance that Ea granted mo, with the bravery which Marduk gave me, 
tlio onomy nhovo and below I have rooted out, tho doops I have conquered, 
ostablishod tho prosperity of tho country, the dwellers in houses have I made 
to live in safety; a causo for few I have not sn-ffored to exist. The great 
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goda havo choaoii mo, I am Uio iJoaco-bringiii^ Hlioijlujrd -wIiohu staff la 
Mtraiffiit (z.e., 8{iopti'o is juMi-), flio good slmdow widcli m .Mt)i'ead (jvou my city ; 
to iny lioart tlio puuplu of kjunior aud Accud I haVO tukon, luulor luy protoc- 
fcion Jiavo I cauaod tlicm to livo in ijcaco, alioltorod them in iiiy wisdom, m 
tliat Uiu Htroiig may n()t oppress tho woulcj Lo couuaol tlu) oipluiu and tho 
widow, tlioir Jioad Ijuvo I maod in Babylon, tlio oily of Aim aiul Jlol ; in 
li-siiglla, llm teiriplo wlioao foniulaliona siro lirm as houvon and oiu’lh, to apoiik 
jiistico to the land, to decide disputed quosLums, ti> renmdy evil, have I writ- 
ton my precious words on my moiumient; Boforo my )dei\u‘o, as of a Idug 
of iustioe 1 have placed them. . . . At the (Jomiiniiul of fSlitiinasli, the great 
judge of lieavon aud earth, shall jastico reign in the Uuulj by the order e£ 
Marduk my lord no dostructiou shall touch my statuo. In IC-migila, tluitl 
love, shall luy luuucj bo romoinbured forovor 5 tlio oppi'(5ssud man who has a 
eauso ftn’ eoniplainL shall conio boforoiny picture of th(’ king of jnstiou, sliiill 
read the iiiscripLioii, sliaU ajiproliciid my precdous words, tlio writing slmll 
explain to him bis oiuso, he Hindi seo Ids rigid, liiH heart slnill lieeoine glad, 
(and lie .shall say) ‘ Khanmuiriibi is a lord who is like it fatlior to his subjects, 
ho lias made tho word of hfarduk toho foai'od.’ . . • lOmnnimrahi, tho king 
of rigliLoousness, to whom yhiituiisli gave tlio law, 1 am.” 

'Dio iiiseriptlou contains also many roforoiums to public works and Ihs- 
torical evoiits which make it ouo of the iiio.st iinporliiiil Instoi'ical records 
over diseovured. Onercfei'oneo to Asshur dAssyna) is })nrUmilavly iinporlunL 
It (jcciivH in tho introduction to tho code and records tlio restoi'atiou of 
“ its protucUug god to the city oC Asshur.” Tho tiamo Asshur occurs agaui 
in filoUor writlon liy K!niiumural)l to yin-idimnun, mid nlso in a private 
IctUi <»C tlvi period, tlm foriucv \»uhUaUe.d hy Mr. U VV. in TOOL. 

■VVe now turn to tho code jiroper, and tho following points arc OHpooiully 
iiotiouablo throngiiout. T’ho idea of lusponsibility i.s very oleaily lixod, —.a 
man who liivecl an uiiiiual was rosjioiisihlc for that aniniHl, — if a Ijtiat ho was 
rosponsiblo for tho lioat, — iC ho ntorod auytliing for aimthor, or carried any- 
thing to miolJjnj’f Jjo wa8 riwywMisiWo m> the object wa.y in Jjj.s Inunl^. 

Also of buihlei’H, — if a man built a Imuso ho was rosiKUiHiblo for its solidity; 
a physioian was hold rospoiimblo tor tho life of his iiullouL. 

Secondly, we notice tlio iinportancc of putting ovorytliing in writing— 
a nuu'riage without a written conlvaet was invalid; a imiu who took goods 
on deposit, an iigont who obtained goods from a moichaiit, if lio had no 
doouiuent to .sluiw for it, could claim uo legal aid in cane of diKagvooineut. 
Wc have couiiUoss contract tablets from UiIh porioU, containing’ tho suals 
and lunne.s of witiuisses Lo jirnt hucIi iransaotionH us are provided for in tlio 
code, wliicli show how woll this priacijilo was observed. 

'’Die law of rotaliation or Juh talionis is aiioUicr important foatnvo, as it is 
pioininoiit also in tho Mo.saic codo. 'I'liiH is expressed by the familiui’ phruso 
“an oyo for an eye, and a tooth for a tootli.” Tim uLteiupt tu make the 
piinishiuoiil balance tho criiue exactly is cairiod to such an c.\.tciit tiiat if 
a house fell and killed tho owner, the bniUlor was to bo put to dciatli, if the 
owiioi’s son died, tho buildoT’s son was killed. In several of the laws wo 
iiotico pceiiliarly luimano provisions, showing that tho Icing really had the 
into rests of his subjects at heart, and that his words on the inscription and l\is 
desire to bo a fathor to his people wore not a vain lioiist. T'lns is especially 
noticcablo in a regulation concoriihig dobtous (cluusfi 45), in thoiu’evisious 
for inlnjritanno, aud particularly in tho cUiuso ooiiooniing the sick wife ( 518). 

It ia not to bo suiiposed that all of the laws found in Khamimu’abi’H code 
date from his I’cign. Some of tliom woro much older, as ia sliown by a ilif- 
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foronce in tlio grades of cullure represented. Some even assign different 
ponalticH for the aiinio orimo (see clauses 6 and 8). As Prof. Jastrow^ has 
pointed oni, tlio ordeal by water caimol have bean iiivonted in the same 
period as Lhe iiiimito provisions for the iiilieritaiice of property. 

The Ho-eallod Biunorian domestic laws which aro very similar’ to those 
before \ia were known prior to the cUscovory of Khammurabi’s code, and are 
kiiowii to have been already in use at that time. The code contains sonie- 
iliing like clauses, and ia armiigod in comparatively systematic older. 
Space has not pcriinlted the giving of all tlio provisions in detail. The plan 
has iioen. to deal with oaoh class of laws as a whole, in some cases giving 
merely the synopBis of a clasa.^ 


MisceUaneoxift Tt&fuldtwni 

1. If a man weaves a siicll about another luan (ne., accuses him), and 
ilirow.s a oiUHO on him, and cannot iirovo it, tlio one who wove the spell shall 
be put to death, 

2. If a iniiii weaves a s))oll about another man, and has not imoved it, he 
oil whom HUHpioioii was thrown shall go to the river, shall plunge into the 
river. If the river .seizes hold of him, lie who wove the spell shall take his 
houHCi. If the river .show.s liiiii to bo iimoceut, and he ia uninjured, ho who 
threw Hutipieion on him sliall be put to death. He who plunged into the 
river shull lake Lhe lumso of him who wove the spell on him. 

8. If a man has iiceusod the witnesses in a lawsuit of malice and has not 
proved what ho said j if tho suit was one of life (and death), that man shall 
1)0 put to doatli. 

4. If ho 1ms sent corn and silver to tho witnesses, ho shall bear the 
pomilty of the snit. 

5. If u judge lias doliverod a sonionce, has made a decision and fixed it 
in writing, and if afterwards lie has aimnlled his sentence, that judge for 
having altered his deeiKion shall bo brought to judgment; for the penalty 
inlliotod in liis clooiaion, twolvo-fold sliall ho nay it, and publicly shall they 
rmuovo him from his judgmont seat. lie shall not come back and aliall not 
sit ill judgment with tho othor judges. 

0. If a man has stolon property from the god or palace, that man shall 
be put to deiiiJi ; luul l»o wlio received tho stolen goods from his liands 
sliall bo put to death. 

7. If a man lias bought or received in dejiosit, silver, gold, a man or 
woman slave, an ox, a sheep, an iws, or whatever it may be, from the hiinds 
of a son of another or a shwo of another, witliout witnosa or contract, that 
mini sliiill bo put in doiitli ns n, tliiof. 

8. [f anyone lias stolon an ox, ii slioci), an nss, a pig, or a boat, if it 
belongs to the god oi’ to the palace, he .shall return it thirty-fold ; if it belongs 
to a noble ho shall rotnra it ten-fold j if tho fclnof has nothing with which to 
repay, lie shall bo put to death. 

0. If anyone who Inis lost something, fiuda his something that was lost 
in ilie liaud (possession) of another ; if the man in whose hand the lost 
ohjeot was found says; “A trader sold it to mo, before witnesses I paid for 
it,” iiud if tho owner of the lost object says ; “Witnesses who know my lost 
object I will bring,” then slmll the purcliasor bring tlic seller who sold it to 
liiin, and the witnosscs before whom lie bought it, and tho owner of the lost 

[> 'I'lm IriUifllaLion la hnacd on tliouo monaaiicrt in the introtliiclloii togotlier with a coinpaiison 
of tlio Ilabylonlan text tie given lu ImnscrlpUon by V. Soholl.ff] 
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ol)ject shall bring wilnossoa who know hia lost gooils : the judge shall con- 
sidoi’ their words, and tlio witiuwsea Injforo whom tho pin'oluiso was inado, 
and the witnoasos w]j.o know tho object bIhiII hoiu’ iosliimmy bofore Ood. 
'I'lio sclloi’ ia u tliicjf and wliall bo put to doatli. Tho owner of tho lost object 
sljuU receive llio object ; tho buyer Bhall got back tho inonoy lie paid from 
tho lionso of tliG Roller, 

10. If tliG biiyor dfl0.s not bring tho Hollor win) »oUl it to him and tho wit- 
iiessca beforo whom ho bought it ; if tlio owiioi' of tho lost ol)ji5ct hi'ings tho 
witiioasns Avho know liis olijeot, tlio bnyor ia a tlucf and mIiiiU be killod; tJio 
owner hhall got his lost object. 

11. If tho owner of tho lost object does not bring liis export witnossos, 
then h(3 is a iniHcroaul; bo has aecusod falsely, he ehaU die. 

12. If tlio aollor bus gojio to his fate, tiio hiiyor sluill rceoivo from the 
hou.w of tho fiollor Ilvo tijnes tho c<wt.s of tho suit. 

13. If that mail lias not his witnassos at liaud, tho jiidgu Hindi give him 
a respite of six mouths. If in .six luontlm liis witno.s.sc,H do not eeine, tliat 
man is a mificreant and shall boar tlio costs of the suit. 

14. If anyone steals tho minor son of a man, ho sluill ho put to doatli. 

7lc(ful(tlions aonacrniuif tSlavvs 

15. If anyone has caiisod a male slavo of tlio jialimo or ii feinalo slavo of 
tho pahico, Llie nude slavo of a luible or tho fomalo slavo of a noble, to go 
out of the giite, ho sliall ho put to death. 

10. If anyone barboiU'.s in his liou.so a runaway mido or fnmide slavo 
from tlio pfihico or the hon.so of a iiolde, and doo.s not bring them out at tho 
coinmand of tho majordono^ tho mastor of tho liouso shall bo ))Ut to death. 

17. ft anyone has caught a runaway male or femido slave in the /lehl, 
and Iniiigs liim liaok to his iiuiHtor, tho nmstorof tho slavo shall give him 
two shekels of silver, 

18. If that slavo will not iiaiiie Iiis owner, to tlio paliioe ho slitdl bring 
him; his easo shall bo invostigated; to his nwnor ono siitdl Inlng liini. 

19. If ho retains that slavo in his house, uud if, lator, the slav(} is found 
in his hands, that man shall bo ])ul to death. 

20. If tho slave escapos from tlio liou.so of tho one avIio oiiiiglit him, that 
man shall swear to tho owner of tlio slave in tho niiino of dod luid lie shall 
be quit. 

Prohisiom concernhhi Itohhcn/ 

21. If anyone lias broken .a hole in a bouso, in front of that liole one 
slmll kill him and bury liiiu. 

22. If anyone lias cominittod a robbery mid is oaiiglit, lie shall Ite 
killed. 

23. If tho robber is not caught, tlio nuin ivlio has boon robbed shall inako 
claim betoro Gud to evorything stolen From him, uud the town nod its gov- 
ernor within tliG territory and limits of which tlio rebhory took place shall 
give back to him ovGrylbing lio has lost. 

24. If it iras a lifo, tlio city aiid governor sJioll pay eiio iiiiini of silver 
le bi.s ])eople. 

25). If a fire breaks out in the houso of a man, and seme oiio wlio bus 
gone ibitlicr to put it out raise liis eyes to tho goods of the iiia.sLor of the 
hoiLsc, find take tho goods of tho niaatcu of tho liouso, Unit man shall lie 
thrown into that fire. 
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Qonecrning Leases and Tillage 

Spcoiiil rules govomod tlio ostaioa of oOicei's or consUbles in the Icing-’a 
omplGy. Uiuv sooni to hiivo Inul land given them by the state, which was 
inalienable ; they might nob soil it, dooil it to, wife or daughter, or give it in 
return for a uobt. In the nbscnco of Iho proprietor he miglit give the land 
into iho kouping of anolhor to manage it for him. This was usually done by 
a son or wife. Ihroo yoiira’ abaonco or neglect forfeited his claim to the 
land. Wo man could .send a Hiibstitiito in liia place on pain of death for both 
Ininsolf and iho sabstitule. Tlio king’.s onicers coukl buy land in their own 
right which they wore froo to diaposo of at plea.uirc, and they could also sell 
the land wluoh was iheim by official right to another officer. 

4^. If anyone has lulcoii a iiold to cultivate, and has not made grain to 
grow ill the field, ho shall be oliiivged with not having done liis duty in the 
Held; he shall give grain cfinalto that yielded by the ncighhouiing field to 
tho owner of tlui field. 

4fh If ho has not tilled tho Hold, has let it lie, ho «haU give to tlio owner 
of the field grain equal to tlio yield of t)ic neighbouring Held 5 and tho field 
wliich lie loft unlilled, ho aliaU harrow, sow, and return it to its owner. 

44, If anyone lias hh'od an uiiveelainiod field for three years, to open 
(culLivaLo) it, hut luts nugloctod it, has not opened the Held, in tlie fourth 
year he sliali harrow tlio (ioUl, lioo it, and plant it and return it to tho owner 
of tho Hold, and 10 (luii of grain for every tO oan ho hIiuII measure out. 

45. If a inau luva routed his field to a cullivator for tho produce and he 
lias I’ocoivod his produce, and then a storm has come and destroyed tho har- 
vest, the loss is the oulti valor’s. 

40. If he has not ixieoivod tho produce from his field, hut lins given his 
fluid on iL half or a third uliaro, the grain which is in the field shall the 
owner and cultivator share acconling to their contraot. 

47. If tho ouUivaUir, bccnuac in tho first year ho did not obtain his 
living (?), bad tho Hold onltivatod by another, the ownov of tho hold shall, 
not blamo ibis oultivutor, Ins field lias been cultivatod ; at the time of 
luirvoHt ho shall rocoivo grain according to Ida coabracL. 

48. If jv man lias a debt and a storm has devastated his field and carried 
off tlic harvusf, or if tlio grain ha.s not grown on account of a lack of water, 
in that yoar ho shall give no grain to tho creditor j ho sliall soak his tablet 
(in water, Ad., alter it), and shall jHiy no interest for that yoar. 

41). If luiyouu has borrowed money froin a lucrchaut and given a 
ploughed finhl sown with grain or sasamo to tho merchant and said to 
liiin : “ Cnltiviitti the field, Inirvost and take the gmin or sesame which is 
theroon;” wlion the cultivator hag raised giuiu or sesame in tho field, at 
tho time of liarvest tho owner of tlio field aliall take the grain or sesame 
which is in tho iiold, and shall give to tho morchaiit grain in return for the 
inoiiey with its intorost, whioli ho took from the merchant, and for the sup- 
port of the cultiviitoi', 

50. If ho has given him an (already) onltivivted field (of grain) or a field 
of sosaino, the grain op .sosanio which is in tho field shall tho owner of the 
field roccivo j money and interest to the merchant ho shall give, 

51. If he bus no inoiioy with wbioli to pay him, he shall give to tho mer- 
chant senatno oqual to tho viiliio of tho money which ho received from the 
inoroliant, with intorost according to Uie king's tariff. 

52. IE tho cultivator lias not raised grain or susamo in the field, his con- 
tract is not altered. 
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Oonaetminy Oamtls 

Tho canals buiK, by Kliiimmuriibi JU'o Xroquontly roforrod to in \m inscrip- 
UoivH ao iluil) ^YQ oxpuct to fnicl lliora moiitioiiocl in Iiirf law.s. OIiuimch 5})-5(j 
iU‘o ill cojinooLioii with tbia Bubjoot : 

53. K anyone Im tno la’/.y to koop his (Ukos in ovdor and tniln (o do vso, 
and if a broaoh is inado in iiia dike and tho ludda luivo boon Ilnodod with 
waior, Iho nuiu in whoso diko tho broach wiia oponod sbiiU rophuiu ilio grain 
ivliujli he has doHivoyod. 

54. If liQ IB noli alilo to roplaeo the grain, ho hikI bis property hIiuII 
bo sold, and tlio people whose grain tho water cai'riod olT shall sluiro (the 
pl'QCOcds). 

55. If iinynno opens his irrigation cumda to lot in water, but, is oavolnss 
and llio water llood.s tho iiohl of Mh noighboiu-, ho hIuiU nujusiiro ont gniiu to 
the latter in prnjiortion to tho yield of tbo neighbouring liold. 

50, If anyone lots in tho water and it Hoods the growLli of his ludglb 
Innir’s licld, he shall niousuro out to him 10 (iirii of grain loj' every 10 (iA>i 
(of land). 

Knoll oultivalor had an intrhiato systoiu of smaU waLor-ways oovoriiig liis 
laud, laLn which ho lot water from tho main canal at (mrtaiu times. \Vhcn 
ho liad watoi'od Ins iiohl ho dammed up the ooiniectiou again, but if he neg- 
lected to do so the water would keep on coming \\\ and eventually Hoed liis 
neighbour’s laud. 

if a shepherd lot his Hock pasture in a field without pm'iiii.SHiiin, he wins 
eoinpcillod to rotiini a doCinito amount of grain to tlio owner. i\nyone cut- 
ting down a treu withoat pormiHsum liad to pay (mo-liaU of a iniiia of silvej'. 

About tlui’Ly-(ivo chuiscs, from ()5 to 100, have been m'nsed. I'Jiis gap lias 
boon partly Idled in froni some old fraginontH of another supi)osed copy of 
tluR code ill tho Hiitish Muaoum. Oiu* of those HU)i]»leuuiuLavy ffagimMiis 
speaks of liouso rent: if a tenant lia.s paid his rent for a wlielo year, and tlm 
landlord Utrns him out befovo llie end of hi.s term, the landlord shall pay 
hack to tho toiuiiU a proportioiiato ainoimt of the money which Llie tcniuit 
gave him. 

Commerce, DcU 

llio rover.so of the stoic licgins with a oouliimatioii of the laws rognlatiiig 
oomiiiurcial rclutions, which arc oxtromoly iin|M)rtaiil, as showing a highly 
developed system. If an agout found no npouiug whore he wont, ho was to 
return tho capital to tho merchant; also if any niisUap befell liiin in [he jiliuai 
to wlneh he went. If ho were lulibcd by Iho way, lie was le sivear hoforo 
God that the loss was ihi'oiigli no fault of hi.s and could Llien go iVeo. 'I'ho 
agent was to iniiko mit ii written HUitoiuout of tho gooils leeeivod, and 
received also a receipt for tlio nionoy paid to the morchuul. Withmit this 
receipt he could lay no claim to his inouoy iu cuso of disagi’cement. 

Oui’iou.sly enough the wino sellers appear to have been weiium. Wo road 
iu clause 109; If a wino nioroliant when rebels moot in lior lioiise does not 
uvi’Gst them and tako them to the palace, that wino men, haul shall bu put to 
(loath. 110. If a votary who docs not live iu the temple sJiull opiui u tavern 
or enter a tavorn to drink, she shaU bo burned. 

haws coimormng debt arc treated of in cluuaas 115-119. A man 
niighb ho imprisoned for debt, or, us in tho Rfoaaic code, he might soil liis 
wife and children into bondage for debt, but only for tUroo years. Wo liavo 
a peculiarly doleful picturo of a prison of this period, in a loiter dating from 
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ilio roigii of Khaminiirabi. It is wiitton by an imprisoned man to his master, 
Ho dcHcribcjH bis placQ of coiifiiioment as a «hoiisB of want,” and bogs for 
food and olotliing, to Icoop him from death and being devoiu-ed by dogs. 
If tho debtor died a natural death in hia oonfuiement, the case was at an end 
bnt : 

110. If tho coufiuod man lias died in the house of liis confinement as 
}i rosuU of lilowH or ill-troatmcnL, the owner of the prisoner sliall call his 
merchant to aooount. If tho man was free-borii, his son (of the merchant) 
011(1 sliall lull 5 if he was a slave, ho shall pay one-third of a mina of silver, 
ami hIuiII lose po.ssoHsion ol ovorything which ho gave him. 

117. If anyone has an iiulobtodness, sella wife, son, or daughter for gold 
or gives tliom into bondage, tlu*oo years in the house of their buyer or their 
taslcmastei shall they labour ; in tho fourth year shall ho let them go free. 

118. If he glve.s awny a man or wouiau slave into earvitude, and if the 
moroliant iiasses tlieni on, sella Ilium for money, there is no protest. 

111). If aiiyont) lias oontraotod n debt and sells a slave who has borne 
him ehildron, the money which the mcrcliaut paid, the owner of the slave 
shall pay bniil? to lihn and buy back bis slave. 

Clauses 120-120 are in rogard to depositing grain and oilier property in 
another’s keeping. A writton doeumont was necessary and tlie person who 
reeoivod tho (.lopoHit made rcHponsiblo for what had been intrusted to him. 

120. If anyone has stored his grain in tho house of another for keeping, 
and a (lisastev has Inipnenod in tho granary, or the owner of tho house has 
oponod tho gnuiuvy and taken out grain, or if he diaputea as to the whole 
aiiicmnt which was dopasited witli him, tlio owner of tho grain shall pursue 
(claim) his grain boCoro Ood, and tlxo master of tho hoiiso shall return imdi- 
miiiisluul to its owner tho grain which ho took. 

DomesiiG LeyUlatioti^ Divorce^ Inlieritanne 

The laws I’ofoiTing to doinastio legislation are espoeially interesting as 
sliowing tlui position of woman. Wo know from other documents of the 
poi'iod tlial tlioy could hold property in tlioir own name and carry on business, 
and wo sue bore that thoiv position was loapoctcd. 

127. If anyone has caimed a fingor to bo pointed at a votary or the wife 
of a man and hits not proved ('his accusation against) that man, oiie shall 
bring lum lioforo tho judge and brniid liis forehead. 

A contract was necessary for legal inarringo ; 

128. H anyone bus married a wife bat has not drawn up a contract with 
liov, tluit woman i.s not a wife. 

If a man was taken oiiptivo and if, during his absonco, his wife married 
some one else wliilo there was means of aubsistonee in the house, she was 
drowned. Hut if she liad no means of .support, her action was oonsiclerecl 
jusLiliable. If, in tho latter case, tho husband rotiiniGd, hia Ariio was to 
I'oLnrn to liim ; but tho oliihlrcn of hor sooond marriage remained with their 
fathor. If the man was a Xngitive and had abandoned his native city, but 
I’oLurnod after a time and wanted his wife again, she was not to return to liim. 

^Ihie laws concerning divorce wore much like lliosG existing in Mohani- 
mcidan countries lo-(hty, H a woman wore cliildlcss and her husband wished 
1-0 (Uvovee her, she received lior dowry and marriage portion and returned to 
her rather’s house. If she had borne children and her husband still wanted 
Lo divorce her, she reeoivod bosidoa hor marriage portion sufficient means to 
liring up hor children ; and aftor they were grown, of whatever they received 
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they wore to givo lior w Bon’a sliaro. Slio wns also froo to many again. 
If llio Avoman wore tUvorcort tbroiigli a faiilL of licv own, slio rocoivcul iioLliing. 

141. If a maii’a wife, wlto livos in liia iioiiao, soLh iujv faoo to go out, 
causGS tli.'ioord, Avastea her house, iioglecLa lior Inwhiiiul, to jiiatioo oiio sluill 
bring hor. If hov husband says, **I repudiate bet,” lie shall let her go her 
way, he ahall give her nothing for hor divorce. If lun- iuisband saya, “I do 
not ropudiiiLo lior,” lier Imaband may take uuoLlior wife; tlial (Hast) wife 
shall aitiy in the lioiiao of hor husband ns a slavo. 

A Avomiin who Aviintcd a divorce, if sho could aUew fault in her husband 
for it, might take hor marriage portion and go homo; but if the fault wovo 
hers ahe was ihroAvii into the water. 

A pQculiai’ly liumaiio provision is the following: 

148. If anyo]io luis taken a wife and a sic.lciioss lias seized her, and if hivS 
face is set towards taking auollior wife, lie niiiy tuko (her), hut Jiis Avifo 
whom the sieknesa has sei'Aoil he may not ropudiate Iior, she sUaU live in the 
house ho has hnilt, iind ns long u.h alio lives ho ahall aupport her. 

140. If that woman docs not de.sivo to live in the house of lier husband, 
ho shall givo lior the nnuTiago portion slie brought from hor father’s liouso, 
and she sliall go. 

160. If anyone has given liin wito, Hold, garden, houso, or property, and 
has loft hor a scalod tiiblotj after (the death of) hor husband, hor ohildroii 
ahull ooulosb nothing with hor. The mollior Hhall loavo her inhentaiico to 
Iho child Avhoin she lovo.s ; to a brotlior she fiball not give it. 

Laws of inhoritanco are more parLicnbirly dealt AVitli in elauHos 102-184: 

102. If anyouo baa married a wife, and she lias homo him ohiUlton; if 
Ihixt woman has gone to hor fuU, of her JuiwHugo portion lior father shall 
cbiim nothing 5 lior niavriago portion belongs to hor children. 

IflU. If luiyono ha.s mavriou a wife and slio has borne him no oliildren j if 
that Avoinaii has gone to her fate, if the dowry which Umt man took from 
tlio house of jiLs iatluir-iu-huv his fathor-in-law 1 ms rotiD’iuul 5 on the uiar- 
riugo portion oi that woman tho husband hIiuII niuko no ohiiiu, it belongs to 
the house of hov fathov. 

164. If Ilia fafchor-iu-huv lia.s not rotiirnod him tho dmvry, from iitir nmr- 
riage portion ho shall doduot all hor dowry ; and lior marriage portion lio 
shall roUirii to the house of hor father. 

135. If any man to his soil tlio lir.st in his oyc.s, han given a hold, garden, 
and liouKQ, and has writton a tablet for him ; if afterwards the father has 
gone to his fiUo, when tho brotliers make a division, the proHoiit ivhieli tlio 
fablier gave him ho shall keep ; in addition, tho goods of their fathor’s house 
in equal parts they shiill sliaro (with liim). 

1(K). If a man hns taken wives for his sous, for his little sim ii wife has 
not taken, if afterwards tho fatbov has gone to bis fate, when tho hioUiorH 
divide tlio goods of their fathor’s Jioiiso, to tlieir litLlo hrotluir, who has not 
taken a wife, besides Ins portion, money for a dowry they shall givo him, and 
a wife they shall cause him lo lake. 

167. If a man has inarriod a woman, if slio bus homo him eliihh'on, if 
that woman has gone to her futo j if aCtovwards he has taken auolher wife, 
who has borne him chihlron, and if afterwards tho father lias gone to his fate: 
tho obildvou sball not divide tbo property noeording to tluiir niitlhers ; they 
Hhall take tho marriage portion of iboir inotliorj thoir fathor’s jiroporly tliey 
shall sliavo in equal parts. 

168. If anyone ha.s sot his face to out o(T his son and says to the judge, 
"I out off my son,” tho judge shall inquire into the matter j and if tlio son 
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has no griovoiis offence, which would lead to being cut off from sonship, tlio 
father shall not' cut off hia aon from sonsiiip. 

109. H ho has a griovona crime against liis father to the extent of cutting 
him off from aonsliip, f(n* the first time he (the father) shall turn away his 
face ; but if he commit a grievous crime a second time, the father almll cut 
off Ilia aon from sonslni). 

170. If to a nmn his wife has borne cbildron, and if liis servant lias borne 
him ohildi'on ; if the father during liis lifolms said ; “You are my children,” 
to the children which hia acrvmit boro him, and has counted them with Ins 
wife’s children : afterwards if that father has gone to his fate, the goods of 
the fatlujr’H house shall the diildroii of tho wife and the children of the ser- 
vant sliiiro on equal tonne. In the division tlio children of the wife shall 
chooHo ((IvhL) and take. 

171. And if the father, during hia life to tho children which his slave 
horo him luis not wiiLd, “ You arc iny children,” afLorNvards when the faiher 
has gone to his fate, tho iiroporty of tho father’s house the children of 
tho servant shall not sluiro with tlio cUildron of tho wife. The freedom of tho 
servant and hur ehildron shall bo nssurod. Tho children of the wife cannot 
olium tlio childrou of tlio sorvant for HorviUide. The wife shall take her 
niarriago portion and tlio gift wliicJi lior liuaband gave her and wrote on a 
tablet for lior, and sliall remain in tho house of her husband. As long as 
she lives slio sliidl keep them, and for money shall not give them j after her 
they hdloiig to her cliildron. 

172. If her husband has nob given her a gift, her marriage portion she 
sliall roooivo outii'oj and of tho property of ]jor Imsband’s house, a portion 
like a son alio shall take. If her children foi*oo hor to go out of the house, 
Llie judge sluill inquire into tho matter, and if n fault is imputed to the 
oliildroii, that woman shall not go out of tho liouso of her husband. If tliat 
woman luis set hor faco to go, tho gift which her husband gave her she 
sliall leave to hor ehildron. TIio marringo portion wliicli emno from hor 
father’s houHO she shall keep, and tho liuslnuid of her choice she shall take. 

173. If that woman, thoio whoro sho has oulered, to her second liuaband 
lias boriio oliildron, and if uftorwanl that woman dies, lier marriage portion 
slmll lior oarlior and lior hvtor children divide botwoon them. 

17*1. If to her soaond linslmiid alio has borne no children, her marriage 
portion shall tlio cliildron of hor finst husband take. 

175, If a fico-liorn woman 1ms marriod a palace slave or tho slave of a 
iiohlo, and lias homo cliildren j tho owner of tlio slave on tho oliildron of tho 
free-born woman sluiU make no claim for servitude. 

170, And iC u fr«o-born woman marries a slave of tho palace or the slave 
of a noble, and if when ho marriod her flho entered the house of the palace 
slave or of the iioblonian’s slave with a marringo portion from the liouse of 
lior fatliur, and fioni tlio time that tlicv sot up thoir house together have 
acquired ])ropei’ty; if afterward oithor the slave of tho palace or the slave 
of thu noldoinau has gone to his fate, tho froo-borii woman shall take her 
marriage portion, aiid whatovor her husband and she sinoe they began 
lumsokoeping liavo inudo, into two parts thoy shall divide; one-lialf the 
owner of Llio slave shall take, ono-half tho freo-born woman .sliall take for 
hor cliildron. 

170 a. If tho froe-born woman had no marriage portion, everything 
whioli hor husband mid sho had acquired since thoy kept house together, 
into two parts thoy shall divide, ’rho owner of the slave one-half slmll 
take : one-half shall tlio fi-eo-born Avoman tako for lier children. 
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177. If a widow, whoso cliildron aio still yomig", bus sot Iior hioo (o outer 
tliQ liouse of aiiothor witliout oonauUing llio judgo, slio shuU not cuter. 
WJiou slio outers tiiiothor lioiiso tlio jutlgo shall iuqiiircj into tiuit wIiLeli was 
loft from Ibo liQUsa of hor fomor luisbaiul; and Iko gcjods of lior former 
liusliiuuVs liouso to licr later himlwmd jiikI to that wonuui (liorsulC) ono sluiU 
coufhlo, and a tablet one shall luako Uveui dolivov. 'I’Kay sUall lujup tUo 
liouso and bring tip tlio little onus; no iitoiiHil hIuiII they give for nioiicy. 
Tliu buyor wbo shall buy a ntonsU liolonging to Uw chililreu of the widow, 
diall lose his uionoyj the property ahall return to il.H owner. 

178. If a votary or a vowed woiiuiii to whom liur fatbor hiis given ii 
marriago portion, a Lahlot has written, and on Uie iiiblol he irrote for lior 
did not write, “ AfLor hor she imiy give to whom .she pleases,” luis not per- 
mittod Jior all the wish of hor heart j uftorwarda when tlio father bus gene 
to bis PatQ^ her field and gai-deu shall hor brothors take, and aeeordiiig to 
the value of her portion they HhitU give her grain, oil, iind wool, find lior 
boai't tliey shall oemtont. If lior brotliorB luivo not given lier grain, oil, and 
wool aeuoriUng to tlio valno of her portion, and have not (jojitentud her 
heart, slio sliall give bor Acid and gardon to a dultiviitoj’ who is pleiisiiig to 
hor, and her cultivator shall h««Uuu her. 'flio hold, garden, and wliutiwor 
her fntlior gave her she shaU keep us long as slio lives, but for money sliu 
tthidl not give it, U another aho ahall net part with it; her sonahip (inhevi- 
tanco) belongs to hor bvotlior. 

170. If a votary or a vowed woman to whom lier father him given a 
marriage portion, and has writlon hor a tahJel, and on the tablet wJiieli he 
wrote hor bus writlon, “pmpei'ty whore (to whonO itseemH good to her to 
give (let her give),” has allowoil bor tlio fnliu!.s« oi bor Imart’s diiHire ; aftor- 
wavds wlimi tlio father has gone to his faUs her properly after her death 
to whomever it pleases lior alio sball give ; her bfotliei'H shall not strive 
with hor. 

180. If a father to hia daiigblor, a brido or vowed woman, a marriago 
portion has not given; after the father has gone to hin fate, she Hindi reeelvo 
of the poHso.Hsieii of the father’s houso a share like one son. As long as 
aho lives she shall koop it j hor property after lior dciitli shall liolong to hor 
bi'othora. 

181. If a fallior lias vowed to (lod a liiorodnio or a (onii)le virgin, and 
has gone to Iuh fate, she Hhall have a almrc iu the pi^HHUHsion of the fatluiv’s 
liouso equal to oiio-llurd hor portion a-s one of his children. Ah long aH 
alio lives she ahall keep it. Her property after her death shad belong to her 
hrothors. 

182. If a falhor lo his danghtor, a votary of Murduk of Ihihylon, huH not 
given a miirriago jmrtion, a tablet has not written; after the fatlior IniH gone 
bo his fate she shall sharo with lior broDiora in tbo posHOHsloii of her faUior’H 
house 3 a third of hor share as his child (she .slmll roooivo). Oonivol over 
it shall not go from her. The votary of Manluk alnill givo hor property 
iifbor her clcatli to whoniovor it pleases lior. 

183. If a fatlior to his daughter by a oonenbmo lias glvmi a inarriiLge 
portion, and has given hor to a husband and 1ms written her a tidilot 3 lU’tor 
the father has gone to liw fate, in the goods of the f'atlieL'’s houae, hIu) shall 
not share. 

184. Tf a man lo his danghtor by a conoubino a iiiavruigo portion Ims not 
provided, to a husband has not given lior ; aCtev the father has gone to his 
fate hor brothers shall provide her a marriage portion iiooorcling to the valno 
of the father’s house, and to a husband they ahall givo hor, 
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Laws conccrmng Adoption 

186. If a infill lias talcoi a small child as a son in lua own naino and has 
brought; liiiii up, Unit lostor child shall not, ho reclaimed, 

180. If fi man Ima tivlcon a small child for his son, and if when ho took 
Jiim hie futlior^ and his mother lie offended, that foster child shall return to 
ilid house of lii.s father. 

187. The sou of familiar slave in the jJalace service, or the son of a 
vowod woiiuiii, oaunot be roelaimod. 

188. If an artisan has talcon a child to bring up, and has taught him 
Ins liandiorafL, iio one can malco a complaint. 

180. If ho has not tauglit him his handicraft, that foster child shall 
return to tlio house of his father. 

100. If a nuui, a .small child whom ho took for his son and brought Inm 
up, with his own sons lias not counted, that foster son shall roturn to his 
father’s house. 

lot. If a man who has taken a small child for his son and has brought 
him up, luiH afterwards nuulu iihomo for liinusolf and acquired children, if he 
sots liis faoo to out of! tlio foster child j tlmtohiUl sliall not go his way, His 
adoptive father shall give Ihm of his goods oiic-third a son’s share, and then 
ho shall go. Of the liuhl, garden, and house he sliall not givo him. 

192. If tho son of a favourite slave or the son of a vowod woman to the 
fatlior wild brought him up and to tho mother who brought liini up say, " Tliou 
art not niy father, thou art not iny mother,” one shall cut out his tongue. 

1911. if the soil of a jmhico favourite or tho son of a vowed woman has 
known the lumso of his father and liaa hated the father who brought him up 
and the inoLhcr who brought him up, and 1ms gone to tlio hou-so of his father, 
0110 hIiiiII loitr out his eyes. 

191 . [f a mail has gdvon his son to a mirse and if his son Ima died in tlie 
liaml of tlu) iiiU'Hi), and if the imrso, without tho consent of his father or 
inolluu', another (jliild 1ms nouvlslKuh sho shall bo brought to account and 
bocause hIic iiourishod another child, without the consent of the father and 
mother, one shall cut off her broasta. 


Lmos of Recompeme 

195. If a son lias struck hi.s father, oiio shall cut off his hands. 

1 90. If OMO dostroys tlio oyc of a froo-born nwn, his eye one shall destroy. 

197. If iinyoiio breaks tlio limb of a freo-born man, his limb one shall 
break. 

198. If t;ho eye of a nobleman lio has destroyed, or the limb of a noble- 
man Im has broken, one mina of silver ho shall pay. 

199. If ho has d».stroyeil the oyo of the slave of a free-born man or lias 
broken tho limb of the slavo of a froo-born intui, ho shall pay the half 
of it.s price. 

200. If ho knoolcH out tho tooth of a man who is his equal, his teeth one 
hIuiII hiiock out. 

201. If the tooth of a froutlmon ho has made to fall out, he shall pay one- 
third of lb uiiiui of silver. 

202. If anyone has iiijiirod tho strength of a man who io high above him, 

lie shall piihliuly bo struck with sixty strokes of a cowhide whip. 

203. If ho has injured tho strength of a man who is his equal, he shall 
pay one niina of silver. 
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204. If h<3 has iujurod tlio aU'ougUi o£ a froodmiiii, onu ahull cut off hia 
oar. 

20fi. If fcho alayo o£ a man lina injured the ali’ongtli of a irco-born inuu, 
one ahull cut off hia car. 

20C. If a luuu litia atruck another in a quarrel and huH wounded liiin, and 
iliiit mull aliall awoar, “ I did not nlriko him wittingly,” ho ahull piy the doctor. 

207. H hu dio.4 of tho hlowa, lie aliall Hwoar uguiu, and if it avii« u free- 
born man, lie shall [iiiy ono-half a inina of silver. 

208. II it was u freechnan,ho nliall i»ay oiie-lhivd a miua of silver. 

201). If anyone Jiua Htruck a free-horn woman luul eiuised her to lot fall 
wliat was in Imr womb, ho ehall pay ton Hliekda of ailvur for what was in 
her womb. 

210. If tliiit woman dio.s, one shall jmt Iuh (lauglii(3r to dcafcli. 

211. If it was a froodwonnin whom ho caused to lot hill that vvbicli was in 
her womh, through his blows, he ahiiU pay live shekels (d silver. 

212. If that womtui dies, ho shall jjay ono-half a niina of silvor. 

218. If he has struck a man’s maid-.sei'viiiit and oaiiHod lu'V to drop what 
was in her womb, ho shall pay two simkols of silver. 

214. If bliat maid-seiwant dies lio slmll pay ono-tliird a niina of silver. 

Jieyidaiions comerning PhyBicuins inul Vi'tevinary i^urf/eom 

2lr). If a doolor lias treated a man for a sovoro wound witli a hinoot of 
bi'ou/.e and has cured the man, or has opouod a tumour with a. hroiVAo Uiuoot 
and lias cured tho man’s cyo ; ho shall rocoivo Ion shokols of silver. 

2L(). If it wiiH a Eroodman, ho shall rocoivo live shokuls of silvor. 

217, L£ it was a luuii’s slave, tho owner of tlie slave sliall give the dnotor 
two Hhokols of silver. 

218. H a physician has Iroatod a free-born man for a sovoro wound witli a 
lanuet nf bronze and has caused the man to die, or Ims oponed a tmuour of 
tlio iiuiii with a lancet of bvon’/o and lias destroyed Ids eye, Ids hands one 
shall cut off. 

210. If a doctor has treated the slave of a froedman for a sovoro Avoimd 
witli a bronze lancet and ims caused him to die, he sliull give hank slave for 
slave. 

220. If he has nponed his tutnnuv with a hrciv/e hmoot and lias rniiiod lii.s 
oyo, ho sliiiU pay tho Juilf of Ins price in money. 

221. IE a doctor has enrod tho lirokeu limb of a man, or bus lioalod his 
sick liody, the piiticnt shall jiay tho doctor live shokols of .silvoi'. 

222. If it was a Erootlinan, lie shall give Ihvoo shekels of .silver. 

22.8. If it wtiB a man’s slave, U\o owner of tho slave shall give two shekels 
of silver to tlio doctor. 

224. II the doctor of oxou und assos has troulcul an ox or an as.s for a 
grave wound and has cured it, tho owner eC tho ox or the ass shall give to 
tho doctor as his pay ono-eixtli of a shokol of silver. 

225. If ho luia treated an ox or an asa for a stjvorn wound and has nausod 
its death, lie shall pay euo-fonrtli of its price to the owner of the ox ov the 

tlS3. 

Illegal Branding qf Slaves 

220. If a barber-surgeon, without censont of tho owner of a slave, has 
branded the slave with an indoUblo mark, one shall out off the hands of that 
barber. 
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2^1 . If lUiyoiiQ docoivea iho barber-surgeon and makes him brand a slave 
with 111 ! indoliblo mark, ono aball kill tlml man and buiy him in his house. 
Tho harbor shall swear, “I did not mark him wittingly,” and he shall be 
guiltless. 

Itcyulations concerning Builders 

228. If II builder has built iv house lor some one mid has finished it, 
Cor tivoiy HA.K of houao he ehall give him two shekola of silver as his fee. 

221), If a builder has built a houso for soiiio oiio and has not made his 
work lirni, and if tlio houso ho built lias fallen and has killed the owner of 
the hoiiHo, that buildut sludl bo put to death. 

220. If it lias killed tho sou of tho liouae-owuer, ono shall kill the sou 
of tliai biuLder. 

231. If it luia killed tlio sliivo of tho Jionso-owner, he (tlio builder) shall 
give to tho owner of tlio liouso slave for slave. 

232. If it has destroyed property, ho shall resLoro everything he 
destroyed } and because tlio houso ho built was not firm and fell in, out of 
his own fiiiuls he shall robuild tho house that foil. 

233. If a buildor Ims built a house for some oiio and has not made its 
fonudatioiis solid, and a wall fulls, that buildor out of his own money shall 
make firm that wall. 


lictudationc concerning Shipping 

234. n a boatman has caulked (?) a boat of 60 GUii for a man, he shall 
givu him two shekels of silver as his foe. 

235. If a boatman has oaulkod u boat for a man, and has not made fim 
Ids work ; if in tliat year tlmt ship is put into uso and it suffers an injury, 
tho boatman shall alter that boat and shall make it firm out of his owu 
funds ; aiul ho sludl give tho strongthonod boat to the owner of tho boat. 

23(1. If a man has given his boat to a boatman on hire, if the boatman 
has been eiivoless, has grounded tho bout or destroyed it, the boatman ahull 
give a bout to the nwnor of tho boat in compoiisatiou. 

237. If a iniui luis hired a boatman nml a boat, and Ima loaded it with 
grain, wool, oil, duLo.s, or whatever tho cargo was j if that boatman has been 
eaveless, has grounded tlio ship luul destroyed all that was in it, tho boatman 
shall make good the slop which lio grounded and whatovor he destroyed of 
what was in it. 

238. If a man has groiindod a bout and hns refloated it, he slmll pay the 
half of its ju'iee in silver. 

23{), IJ a man Jnis liired a boatman, lie shall give 6 GUU of grain a 
year. 

2d0. 1 1' a freigliL boat has struck a ferry-boat, and grounded it, the owner 
of the grounded boat shall make a stalomciit before God of everything that 
was destroyed in Llio boat and (tho owner of) the freight boat which 
grounded tho forry -boat shall make good tlio boat aiul whatever was destroyed. 


Jliujulaiions aonoerning the Hiring of Animals, Farming^ WageSs etc- 

241. If iL man has Forced an ox to too hard labour, he shall pay one-third 
a miua of fiilvGi’. 

242. If a man hiros (tho ox) for ono year, ho shall pay 4 Gtrn of grain 
as tho hire of ii working ox. 
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2-18. Tov tUci liivo of an ox bo caiTy bnrclons (V) ho hIiiiU give 13 guu 
of grain to ita owiiQi*. 

244. If aiiyoiiQ Jiom hiroil au ox or an lias, and if iji tlio lioUl ii lion lias 
IfillecI it, tlio loss ia ita iiuiHlor’s. 

245. If iiuyoiio has liiroil iin ox and has oiuiHcd it to dio throiigli ill- 
trcatinont oi* blo\vB, ho nhall return ox for ox to Ui« owner of tho ux. 

24(). If a man bus Inrcd an ox and Iiuh broken lii« log or luis (.ait its nape, 
he shall return ox for ox to tho owaor of tho ox. 

247. If a man bus hired an ox tuid hUH Iciiookod out its oyo, lio sJnill give 
ono'half its valuo in silver to tho owjior of tho ox. 

24S. If aiiyono lias hired an ox and Inis hrokon its lun'u, cni. oil its tail, 
or lias injiU’od its nostrils, ho shall pay ouo-fouvtU of its pridu in silver. 

24[>. If iuiyoiio lias hired an ox and (lod (an aueidoiit) lias Ntinelc liiin 
and ho IniH died, Jio who hired tho ox shall swear by the nanio of (Jod and be 
gailtloss. 

260. If a fiu'ioua ox in hi« elnu'go gores a iiuiu and Irills biin, that oaso 
oaiiuot bo broiiglit U) jiulgmoni. 

261. If an ox has pushed a man (with his horns) and in tninliing showed 
him his vice, and if lie lias not blunted his horns, has not shut up his ox : if 
that ox gores a free-born man and kilts him, ho shall ^iiiy oini-hair ii inina of 
silver. 

262. If it is tho slave of a man he .shall give one-third of a niiiia of silver. 

258. If a man has hired a man to live in hts field and Inis fui'iiislied Jiim 

seed grain (?) and oxen, and hus bound him to eidtivate tlio flohl ; if that 
man has stolen grain or plants ainl they arc soizod in lus poHsossion, one sliall 
out off Ilia hands. 

264. If ho liivs taken tho seed grain (V), for liimHolf oxliausted tlie oxon j 
ho sliall nniko restitution aeeimling to tho amount of tho grain wliioli he took. 

256. If ho has given out the maii’a oxen on liiro or lias stolon tho gviiin, 
has not caused it to grow in tho lUdd; onoHluiU bring that man to judgmont, 
for 100 OAK of laud ho sluill moasiiro out (>() <iint of grnin. 

260. If his community (clan) will not lake up liis euiiHO, one sliall leave 
him in tlio field among tho oxon. (?) 

267. If a man has lured it harvester, ho .shall give liim b (luu of grain for 
one year. 

268. If a man lias hirod on ox driver (?), Iio shall give liiin (i (juu of 
grain for one year. 

250. If a man lias .stolon a watering wheel ((Tis-A]»in) from tlio field, lie 
alnill pay 6 shokoLs of silvor to tlio owiior of tho whoul. 

200. If ho has stolon a watering buolcot^ or a plough, lie sball pay throe 
slielcels of silver. 

2G1. If a mail has liirod a hordsman to pasturo euttlo and sheep, ho shall 
pay him 8 ouii of grain sv year. 

2112. TE a iiiiui, oxon or .sheop . . . [tho sUmo in liero dofneod.] 

208. If he has destroyed tho oxon or sheep which wore given him, ox for 
ox and sheep for sheop ho shall i’e.storo to their owner. 

204. If a liordHinan, to whom oxen and ahoop Inivo been given for pastur- 
ing, has received liis wages, whatovor was agreed upon, and his heart is oon- 
toutod 5 if liG has dimiiiiahcd tho oxon or tho hIioc}>, hua losnoned tlio offspring, 
lie sliall give offspring and produce aooording to the words of his agreemoiit. 

\} call ihls 87<afn{/. Tt Ls an nrmngomoiit to^lrawvvnlcvfnmi Urn ominl fov Ivil- 

Ralioi), and ia worlcctl liy Imiul, whoreiw Uib wUool for tlio eamo inuiioso (sakich) 1» Uu'iioil by ini 
aninial.] * v y 
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2(3r). It a lioi'dainiin, lo whom oxen and sheep have boon given for pastur- 
ing, has deooivod, Jiaa olianged the prieo, or has given tlisrn for money; ho 
a hall bo brought to pulgmont and ho shall roUirii to their owner oxen and 
Hhoop t(j]i tunes tliiit which ho stole. 

1 ^ ia liroiight about frain God, or if a lion has 

la lGd, 1 10 luirdHiiian ahail purge luniaolE boEoro God, and the owner of the 
fold siiall hour tiio disasLor to tho fold. 

2()7. If tho luirdsman has been cai-olcas and in the fold has ciiusetl loss, 
the shepherd shall make good in oxen and sheep the loss ho caused in tlie 
fold, and shall give tlioni to tlioir owner in good condition. 

2ti8. If a man lias liired an ox for throshiiig, 20 ka of grain is its hire 

209. If ho hiiH hired an ass for threshing, 10 ka of grain is its hire 

270. If ho 1ms liirud ayonng animal for tliro-Hliing, 1 xAof grain is its'hire. 

27 1 . If auyono has lured oxen, ii curt, and driver, lie shall pay 180 ka of 
grain for one day. 

272. If aiiyouo has liirod ti cart alone, ho shall give 40 KA of grain for 

one (lay. ® 


2711. If anyone him lured a duylabonror, from tlic first of the year to tho 
fifth month, he hIiuII give him (I fiirn of silver ii day ; from tho sixth month 
to tlie 011(1 of the year he sliall give him C rkk of silver a day. 

274. If auyoim liires an artisan, — Tlio ^Yagcs of a ... are 6 she of 
silver j the wag{3.s of a brick maker (?), 6 she of silver; tlic wages of a 
tailor, 5 .HTU5 (if silver ; tho wages of a stone entter (7) . . . she of silver; 
the wages of a . . . . srrK of silver ; tho wages of a . . . . sue of silver; 
tho wages of a ourpeutor, 4 sins of ailvor ; tlio wages of a ... 4 she of 
silver; llmwagos of . . , hue of silver j tho wag(« of a mason .... she 
of silvei’, — a day lie sliall give, 

27r). 1 f anyone lins hired a (forry-bont ?) Us hire is 8 she of silver a clay, 

27(1. If lie JiiiH hired a freight boat, ho shall givo 2^ she of silver a day 
ns Its hire. 

277, If anyone hus liivod a boat of 60 fiuit he shall give one-aixtli of a 
shelcel of ailvor as its liiro. 


lii'ilulatioM oonoernina the Buying of Slaves 

278. If anyone has bought a man or woman slave and before tlio end of 
tlie iiuniLh tlio lienmi-sieknoss Ims fallen upon him, ho shall return him to tlio 
seller, and tho Iniyer .sliall take back tho iiionoy which ho paid. 

271). If anyone lias bought a man or woman slave and a complaint is made, 
tlie seller alial! aiiswiir for tho complaint. 

280. I r liny one lias bouglil, aiiolhor man’s man or woman slave in a strange 
hind ; when lie has come into tlio ooiintry and tho owner of the man or woman 
slave njeogiiisesliis property; if that man or woman slave arc natives: without 
money he shall grant iliom their freedom. 

281. If tlioy aro from aiiolhor connlry, tho bnyor sliall declare before God 
the money which ho paid ; the owior of the man or woman slave shall give 
to the nieroliaiiL tlio money wliich ho paid, mid shall recover his man or 
woman hIiiyo. 

282. ff a shivo has said to his moslor, “7'hou art not my msistor,” one 
shall bring UUn to judgnioiit as iiis slave, and his master shall out off his ear. 

Having pi'O.sontcd this remarkable code in its ontiroty, it is hardly neiies- 
Riiry in comment upon it at longUi. It will repay the closest examination 
rt, w. — vor„ i, 2n 
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on ilio part- oi' luiyono who is intornsUKl in t.lio nuuinoi's mid ciisLonia of this 
roinolo period. Prior lolJio oxcuvalioiiH in MoaopoUuniu, uo hisLoriuii could 
have darod hope lliat -we bIiohUI over have proaunUid to ns ao varied and so 
authoL'jUitivo an cxi)0.sition of Lho lawn tbuL ^’‘ovoruod Hociuty in iiiiy 2)Ui’t of 
tlio world iu tlio third nullonniuni lioforc onr onv. 'L'hmilca to llio iinpGj'ish- 
abb luituro of iho inatormls on wliicli tlio Haliyloiduna wrolo, lliis aaoiniii^r 
iniranle has now ooiuc to [xiss, and wo are iu a fair way to liiivo a muoli iiioro 
prociao and aucuvato kiiowlodj^o tif the onUure of hliia ancient, jicnjdc than wo 
ai'O lilcely ovor to wj^arding liliii-opiMin nations of two thouHand yoava 

later. Thu laws Lliat govornod thu (Jrook.s and Honniinsof Die earlier jjuriod, 
and -tUo detads as to ilio priwdKjaUtics of their civiliHiitioii, are for the most 
part 2 )i'o.scrvcd to u.s only tlirongJi ti'JnUtioiiH tliat iitiorly lack tlio authou- 
tioity of Huoh iiu original doonmoiit uh thw codooE Khuminnrabi. d'lio fiands 
of Egypt luivo nicuiitly given u^j to uh a pa^iyrus roll on which is inscribed 
the famous U’ciitiHO oii the constitution of AUioiih by ArlsLoile ; and Llio 
oagcvmwa with which thla document hun hoeu Hcauued l>y H(,udciitH of Greek 
liisUiry is iu itself an ovhlonco of the paucity of mitlioi'Kativo dooumonta 
I’Ogiirdiiig lho (diisHicud world {luring this relatively rimciit period. U jh 
[ loouliai'ly gratifying tlum to ho ahlo to go hack («) ko inimli nuiro vonioto a 
pOL’icd and loam us it were iit lir.st Imnd sncli iiilerosting (leLaiU of tlio laws 
that govovned the hoouvI inUu'courso of tlmse hn-evuniuu-K of the Greeks. 
'Die fact Unit the curliest Kuropcun civiliHiitioa imdould,(’illy deferrod jji 
many ways to this leinotor civilisation of the Orient lends iVildilioiud iiu- 
portanoo to these woiidorfnl documents from old Ihdiylouiu.ff 
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AND ASSYRIANS 


_ It in alwayn DxLruinoly Aiflioult for a wrircv of any nationality to appre- 
nato ilio poouliiir ifonina of another nation, ovon ns rogards its political and 
Hoc.ial hlHtory. And when wo turn to tho (jucstioii of religion, the cliffioulty 
l)uoou\('H well uigk an inipiiHsuhlo bamor. Obviously tho effort must be 
tniKlo, Imt wo ojin iiovor fool Uk» soouro in tlio results ; certainly not unless wo 
know Uio purtiouhvi' buw of tlu\ iadividual intorpvotor. Porhaps wo oanuot 
Ijutkii' illuHlriUo ilu) dinioultios in <iuoolion than l)y making two short qnota- 
tioiiH, oaoU of whusii iuoIudoH m ostimato of Babylonian inlluenco lu general, 
and of its roliginuH ii}fluon(50 in particular. 

One of tlioHO OHLimatoH nnia lima: 

“In Hpito (jf tlui skill and knowlodgo of tho Babyloniims, and tlieir 
wondorfnl progross in arts and soloncos, thoy had a religion of tlie lowest 
and iuohL ilogradiiig kind. True insiglit into natural phenomena was pre* 
vontod, and pvngL'(’s.H beyond tho surfneo of tilings stopped by a religion 
wliioli Imd a imdtiiudo of gfule, wlilcli avoit Hupposed to bring about in an 
ii'iogular and oapibnouH niamior all llio ohangos in nature and all tho mis- 
rovtnnoH wltioli liapponod to tho pooploj thus foi-csigbb and medicine were 
noghmied, and unavailing prayers and useless KaoriPicoa offerod to propitiate 
till) deilioH, who woro imagined to ludd Iho dcatuiy of tho human mce in 
tlunr IuiikIh.” 

'riio other (‘sliniulo in ijuilo iliffonmt: 

“ '['lio hislory of Babylonia lias an iiUorost of a wider kind than that of 
l'’h'y]A5 I’rom itH moro intimate conueeUou Arith tho geiienvl history of the 
lumiaii ituio, and I'lom tho romarkablo inihioiico which its religion, its 
sQimuw, luul lu (dviUvsation havo Imd on all subsoquaiit luiman progress. 
Its rc'ligioua truilitiuns, carried away by tho Ismolites wlio came out from 
Ur of Liio (’IiaUkuw (Uonosis xi. Bl), have through this wondorfnl people 
beoouio tlio horitago of all inanldiul, Avhilo its Bcionco and civilisation, 
Llu'ough the inediuin of tho Grooks and Uonuuia, have become the basis of 
modovn rosoaiajli and advanceniont.” 

Now Llio onrious tiling is that those contradictory estimates occur in the 
same book, and only separated from one tinothor by a few pages. They were 
probably not written by the sumo man, for the edition wo ore quoting is one 
jmblialied iifter Lho author’s doalh, and “edited and brought up to date ” by 
aiioUior wriLov, Georgo Bniitli Avas lho author, A. II, Sayce the editor, and 
both alike liuvo the higbo.'it rank as Assyriologists, and any quotation from 
oitlior must bo oonsidorod as having a high degree of authority. Whicii, 
then, ia right? Had tlio Babylonians a “religion of the lowest and moali 
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Iciinl,” oi* wuh il n rclij^ion Iuih IkuI il “ roiiiurlviiMfi 

inlluDiiCG upon nil sul)ae<iiu 5 iil hunuiti pr(»j,m'rtH *' lliroii^^li hnviii^r ]wa)u 
ndopUd liy lUo U«broWH, and tlii'OUf?h Ihom iMinuiniid^ “Iho luu'itufio oC 
all inaiildinl”? 

Ov, uro llui two iviUvtlouu U‘aa wtuiriuluUtu-y Hum tUuy acom, uauh 

hoitij^ ti ooltooL HliiUsincnt of a ])iirU(!Ular ()f viow'f' Dili llio lliiby- 

Inninn volition, wlui^K llv\i Util)nwa ftW hwuI U» havu bui’vuwi’d, vi’ally Uavi) 
olonicmlB l)otli of groaUiOHs nml of iloiimdalioii, aiul wan il, IhaivroiHM'iiiaihlo 
of boiiiii hiior^irolod in ono way or Ww ollu'r, iif.rovdin}? Id ibo purliraihiv 
olomuid for iho monirnt ooiiHidoiTd ? iNirlnipa Uiia ia tJio fairor viiav. 
lV)Hsil)ly ilicHO two phnsoM b» foiiml lo ])nrlalu io (n'luy roli^iou 

wliabioovur. Tii any ovonl, wo aliull Inivo (K'luiaion ollrn to ijiiolo oonla’u- 
illoldry viowa in atliimpUnfC io got at iho Irulh nhoiil llu> irliijinna of iho 
varloiiH ]U!o|iU‘M wlio nomo hoforo im. Ami of a ooiiniiily \vn Himll Honio- 
liiiioa 1)0 lofL in doubt aa (o iho real chnrjicloi* <»f tint nOi/fioii in (pioHluiii. 
Ho loii^^ as ilm aooU of Dlirmtoudoin ounnol ujp’co lumiii!' IIumuhi’Ivoh as 
lo tlu) coi’i’oot intorju’oliition of tho jairliciilnr rcoorils wlilrli fnnu ilnsir 
oonuuou IiiihIh, wo oan Imnlly hopo (o hUorpJi'l with full jiiMticu Iho rnltjpons 
coiiUnuplaiious of pooplo of aiiolhor pfouhiti. 

Tlui followinif uncounl of Asrtyriaii l»y .hau'hjm Aloniuii is l*iis[‘d 

upon a study of dociumonls from tho library of AsHhiiriiiiimjiiih lutdi us will 
1)0 soon, is an oxposiiion of oortuin doluila of Iho Hiihjorl, riillior Limn iiii 
iitlompL at a oomprohcjmivo aimlysm. NovoHIioIohh, ils oxplicii dojMolion of 
lUoao doUiils will priduips kIvo iho romlor a c, louver idi-a of iJio Assyi'iiui 
raligioii than conld lio gaitual from a luovo goiioriil ivoatJiioni. As iilroady 
poiuUid owb, auy vutiivpvttUdUvu oC ittyHUwwm of ar •U'''’U(.td veUi3;i-ou 
mnsi noouHsai'ily, la Mio piosoiii stido of our Iciiowledgis loavn miioh to 
U(i doBU‘od.« 

It is ralhoi’ diniouU nowiKhiys lo diMlinguiMli liio Itnlc whirl) uiiiUsl hoIoihio 
lo ivsU'ology and jisivology to vahKion. '11)0 AHS.Yvio-<lhaldoan do|pu»l is )U)t 
CovuiukUui iu u. U’i'Jtl. liy wldeh \vw may irvaup Um wUulo> uml lluia wo arw 
oldiguiHo H(jok IraooH of it in fvagmonls of difforoiil souvoos and of diffoivul, 
iinioa, wiihouL hoiiig ahlo Li>giv« them Urn unity Dtoy niiisl ha\'o had in llii'ir 
mnnpioU) form ; iu olhor woitls, wo ciomol vommatvuol. llio Assynun pnulhoou 
us a who] 0. 

Tho inosL supoiTioial oxainimithm sulVieeH lo show lliai wo am in Iho jii’i's- 
oiieo of a, very (uiiiiplioaLed i»olythoiHiu, but theni ih no loxi lo (ixjihun Iho 
liiorarehy wliioli must Ijnvo voigiied in lim eoloMlial woihl. At Iho Himunli 
of this liioravcliy olio omi jinvoivo a ilivinily, ono, iiiid at tho Hunio liuio 
divisihlo. Dogma jn'oohiims tliiH ilivinity iu om'lidn jmHHu/p'M, Inil, wlirn U'o 
wish to loarji its oxaot iiHUvidnalily, it oliidos uh, ho (liut wo nuiy only Hoi''^u 
tho ahslraolioiu AVo tivo led to liollovo iu a (•(‘loKtial liiorarciiy of hiaiigs 
inluibiting a siiiairior world and Hiilumliiialod to an all-powi'i'l'iil (iod, wlio 
govorns gods, world, ami inon. Jhi is oiitlivoiiod in h[)jioos iiiaooossibln to 
us iu cmv condition, and ii])pi»ui'H only ia logouds; bis powor iiiloiuamoH only 
wlion tho oj'doi' of tlu» univoi'so is Uivoalomul, us wo hIihII hoo in (Im b'goml 
of Islitar, wlioii iho goddiwH of tho dwolliugs of Iho iload w’ishi'S lo inaij) tho 
daiigliLcr of Siu in tho darlc dwolling, whom hIio is ho lioldly doiaiiu'd. 

This all-powcu'ful God dooH not hooui to ho lUiuosaildo lo liuuuiu boinji^s ; 
fiocoudaiy diviuitiosrovolvo ahoub him iiml HOinn, hko him, lo 1 ») pun) Hpirils. 
In tho praotioo of tho roligioii ono Iuih a gliuipao of uu imsomldy of dlviuUi^'s, 
whoso rolatioua Avith humanity ui*o nioro tangLI)l('< 'rhoso goilH itHsuiuo iiimo 
dolhuto form, as a gonoral thing tho luiuian ouo otlou Jinucd with that of 
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viiri.mH inumals (iHlij «xoii, or l.iitls. Tlio wings seem to have Liit a siiicrle 
syin )<>lioal Hi^oiilioation, to donoLo beings oI a supGiior order. ® 

[ liDso prods iijivo |i lutlici* dcfuuto luornichy, twelve of them being known 
UH giuit gods. Lho one wlio tippcws Vi bo tlio chief varies acco^-ding to 
looiiUty aiul timii J lio dnuioes of poliUeal conquest seem to mltuence him 
and be ih elnniged fiecordtng to tho fortunes of war that give the upper Imnd 
to Hucli luid Hiujh locahty where Jus miU is followed. ^ 

At Niuoveli, tho god wlucdi soeins to have boon tho highest iu the celestial 
liu'.rarcliy, IS Ilu ; Jiia ohamolor is no further defined and his symbol is often 
only tJio iu>Hti'iiut loproseiitution of the diyiiiity. 



^VlNiaCI) Uur.T. J>I80OVKUICI) AT AUIIAN 
(lAyoid) 


III tho bisLoj'loiil texts of tho Assyrian huiga wo liud an enumeration of 
the grout gods who wore invohod by tlio sovoroigiis of tho onrthi their nuni- 
bor and onlor is nut always consUMit, but such n» they are we can inenUoa : 
flu (Anil), who is often coiifoundod at Ninovoli with Aa.shiir; then Bel 
(Ihiul)j and Justly Ann. Tlic-so tln'co diyinitioa appear ns the reflcotioii of 
till) gods of the sntHirior world, wliioh wo have already mentioned, but to 
wliii'Ji we liiive liecn nmddo to ascribe nnraca. Then follow the gods more 
parliculiu'ly associiUcd with the vlsiblo world: Sin, tho god of tho moon; 
•Shiimusli, god of tlio mni; Bin (Haininan or Adad), god of the higher 
I'OgioiiH of tlio uLinosphoro, arbitrator of tho heavens and earth, the god 
who proHidoH ovur toinpo,HLs. 

A soi’ios of diviiiitioH scums ospocially given over to tho superintendence 
of tho ])luiiotH ; Adttv over Saturn, Mardiik over Jupiter, Nergul over Mars, 
Ishtiu* over Yunus, Nubu over Moronry. 


TilP. IIISTOHV OK MKHOI’OTAMIA 


fi |8 

IhIiUi' Huoinw always Lo iuivo a iwculiar luul Kpucial imliviiliuiliLy, iioLwiLli- 
.suuulinj^ that each of Ui« jrroat lm« u hjxjuho wlio is ofLcii iiivokod with 
liiiii, and wild HouniH It) couiplulo liiin. Thu rolo oi tho ^''l■(5at; Njmiisii.s ol Uia 
grual g'dtlH is noUvnll uiidovulood ; wilJi l.sliUr wo oiii .S(50 JJnlli.s li^iuo, wliosu 
luiiuo iri Lransl’oniiotl and ofloii huctunoa Uko Uml tif a c.dUooiiYii n|)pi!l- 

Ijiiion of all IVmulo (UviniUdH; tlioHo whoso iiaiiios mioiii (i) liiivo a nioro 
poi'mamoiL oluivaotor aro /wr^vanil, lUo ^fotUWs wl«» pui‘Ua\ilavly vi‘,}nasuiils 
Lliu ftulilo pi'intdiilo of tlio uihvoi'Ho, and 'raHoiit, llio godiloss of wiNiloin. All 
i'ojualo tUviuUioH Hueia lu luvvo dimit voliitioUH witli liuin.iiiiLy, hut Lluiy (ifUu 
(lisappouv ill lliu ]iij»‘lioi‘ luul inattocHsililo worhl, and tliuii only rovoal tliojii- 
aolvos UiL'oap;li HUC'omlary innmnnH'S. Hoooiidary J^ods, whitso nunihisr is 
iii/initu, ai'o boi'ii of LIiohd diviiio ooujilos; a laldot fnini tlio NinnvoU lilirary 
yivoH UH tlio list of Iwulvo sons of Ann witli Uioii* altrilmli's ; ol ilioso nous 
oLliur dlviiiitloH iivo boi'ii, hut Lhoir doHOOiil wo cauuoi follow. It is so wiLli 
otlioi' H'i'oat K^ida. 

At llahyloii tho tUviniUo-s ai« lh« hiuuo, hut Iho liionii’tiliy i.s difforouL; 
Ilol HdoiUH to luwo voplaood Uu (A)ia), and Miii'diik fakoH tho jthuio of AhhIuu'. 
U i« ouwy Lo bo soon that Duiho lhoo|(onU!.s ooino from a o.oninion nonroo, whloh 
Ih OYory (Lay hocoiiiinff morn aroosHlhlo (.«• uh, lull wliudi wu liavo not yul 
sulVioiniiUy explored to know Us oxaot natnvo. 

Tho avtiHtio dovolojmiont at widtdi lliu ( Ihalduan.s lind arrivod frtnn ilui 
roiuolost antiquity, uUowh ns easily to suppoMo that wo ou}j;hL lo diHuovei' in 
tho pioUii'od mouuimiiils that wl)i(di tho toxls Imvo not yot rovouh’d (o ns. 
iJnfortiiimtoly wo oaiiiiot li.'c upon tlio nioaniiif; of Iho liKurtiH on tho oiijrraviid 
hLouos niitil wo sliall have oomploto onlij,dilonm(‘nt from Iho Loxlin 'Pljo 
siy;nifinioi ('0 of a .syiiihol oaonut bo /pU!s.HiMl at; alH(» it in llio niost wo (lan do 
if from all tluisu roproHuntatloiiH wo aro alilo to vooojpdKo tho lljfiu't'H of fom' 
or iivo diviiiitios — llii, Nairn, Maisluk, luhlar, and Znrpaiiit. d'luu'o is, iiuiro- 
OYor, a Hjiuoiid roiiHon why wo Hhouhl ho most uaulloiiH in onr oomiiun.sonw 
wo know that wlion tho AHMyriaiiH took poHsosnion of a liostilo town, tlu'y 
oni'i’icd away tho iniaipm of Htran'»o divinilios, and rt'hlonul Ihom lo llwiV 
poHSOHHOi'H, iil'Loi' iiiHoribinj,^ on tlioHo tho munoM of Assyrian |(odH. 

TUouuCdVo wo mUouUI not iiaiKt too nuioU to an AKayvhm iurtu.ripliuu lo Ik 
on thu idunUluiatioii of tho imago of a diviinty, ns douds of this iiul.iiro luigiit 
hiivo hi'oii ropoiilod in ovory oampaign. It is Uhih, doolitlosH, thiit wo may 
oxpliiiu tho CaoL tluit, while in tho whole of Alusepolamlu Uio ahstraot idea 
of the divinity was niontionod liy the namo Ilu, it appears on (he luoumuontH 
of the Aelnuiiuinidie us Orimizd. 

Tho Aasyiio-Cdiiildean enlt had a very Hohnun ritual ; wo ulruudy luivo a 
great imnibov ol! liynois siddrussed to the jiriiKjipul divinities; and us ovory 
month ami ovory day of tho nionlli was under the nrohsition of a ])iirtii!uliu' 
divimty, one may nmlcrslund that tho Assyrio-f Jhalduaii ritual must havo 
hud a cojisiderublo dovelopinoiit. 'L'horo were hynins diulioated lo Naim, 
Siu, HUauiusU, Anuil, to Kire, and to the Vllemenls. Here m a hymn whieh 
can give an idea of tlio lyrio imoLry of widcli tho library of Nineveh iiiidndeil 
niiinorouH friiguients r 

“Lord llinmiiiator of darkness who ponotrutes <jl)seiiri(,y. 'I'hu (loud 
God, wlu) uplifts iliosG who are in abjection, wlio HiistainH the feeble. 'I'he 
grout gods turn ihuir eyes towards thy light. 'I'ho spirits of the uhyss 
eagerly eontomjihito tliy faeo. 'PIlo laiignago of jiraise is uddrussml lo Hmo 
as a single word. 'Plio . . . of their lioads seeks the light of (ho Soiitlieni 
sail. Lilce a hoti’oiliud thoe rosiest full of joy uml graeionsuosH. In thy 
aploiulonr thou [iLtiiinesl tho limiLa o£ Huaveii. 'I'lion art the Standard of 
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ralouw!’’” ^ thee ami 


:: ,x»iuiuy Buo urn ijncat in an tittitudc of ad/n’-j 

turn or lUiiyor, uoinotiinos iJiMio, but orioii bctoro an altar, on which renoses 
Uiu Ljbjoot ul iKloniUon, or tliat wlnoli is going to be sacrifloed. The most 
uaunl viotim is ii rnm or a lad. Tlio Assyrian kings never hegon an i^f 
liortiuit o.oi«.diti„n without l.nving inyokofl the go! auTlS o%io”: 
Mvanwraua; alter a yi«Wy Uw,j uttniod a snorifico on the borders oiC 
innvly (joiumorod HtaLas. 'I Inwo sticiificea gonorallj took place in tlie oneii 
lui'i uuvtii'thcicsM, (i 0 m])Ic 8 ^YOl•o iniinoi-ous in A«sjm tincl Chaldea: their 
Lmditionia I nrm i.s tluit oI a Htop-i»ymiud C«iggui'afc) ; oveiy town had one 
or two Loiiijilcfi or tlua hind under the piaroiiugo of one of tlio diTinilies of 
(ilio Ansyniin piiiitucmi, 

A tijljlul from tlio libviuy give.s uh a lUL of tlioso different saneLuanes 
w lore Llio giftH (il Lluj failliful muHijiliod and siccumiilaied iiufcil tlie time 
wJuiii war caimi to diaporHo lliom. 

(/'uHmogoiiy o(}en])ioH a largo placo on Iho Uhlets of ABshurbaimpal’s 
Jihviiry. Amongwl all tluwo laldotH^ tlioso wliicli relate to llie creation of the 
world, piirtioidiU'ly to Iho hiatory of the flood, have acquired notoriety, 

I hoHi) iimudut ti'iiditioiirt ftinn a whole winch claims Die closest attention. 
WhiiUjvcr the pliilologieal oxplanatioiia one way accept, there is one domi- 
iiatiiig niat(.in' which gdvea an incouloHlablo importance to these remains, 
and tliiH is thoir relation to the Mosaic ataiomeiiLs. It is corfciiiii that the 
tali (if Niiu’Voli uiitudatcd tlio Jlahyloniun captivity, and that the Bible in its 
proHout form postdiilcs the roUirnfvomcajiUvity. It is not ^Yit])out interest, 
th(irt,)fo]'(», to (!oinpiu'(j the ididiiad uoooiiiits witli a text, wliich could not have 
boon altorod frmii tlio day it was buriod under tlio ruins of an Assyrian 
lialaoo. d'liis is urit all; tlioao aiicumt Assyrian Icgcnde arc really the trana- 
liillun of 11 Suiiioj-iau Coxl., which Aaslrnrhunupal liad copied and translated 
irmu tlu) librai'ii’s of lowci* (IJiaUlcu, and wc know positively that these texts 
antedate tlio ruigii of (Jio inioioiit iSargon, and two tliorofovo earlier by several 
(Jimtni’ios limn tlic time wiion Abraham must liiivo loft Olialdea. 

It is (Kiulitloss not the placo horo to giro way to a diaciiHsion on pure 
]iliil<ilogy ; ^vo will simply say this: whon wo make a mistake in translating 
a hymn addl'cssod to the god Sin, and apply it to quite aoothop divinity of 
tlio Assyrian ji.uitliooii, it is a doidorablo mistalcoj but such an error, were it 
the must gross, would havo no iiiflnojico on our presout prejudices. It is 
otlicrwisc if wo rol’or to a text which can infliioiico our intimate beliefs, be it 
to fortify tliinii, coinlmt tliwn, or explain thoir origin. In England and 
other picitoHlaut couiitrios tho discovorios of George Smith acquired a tre- 
nioiuloiis uotnrioty, mul his tramlationa arc aooopted with an cagonieas and 
(ioulidciua! wliioli a sevoro ciiUoisin has not jnstiftod. In Y’lTbUcc those dia- 
oovoi'ioH aroused Jess cm'io.sity from the first, and Assyriologists who study 
h'goiidaiy texts liavo done so witli a dispsiaHionatciiosa which is all the more 
coiidiu’ivo to .sdidiitilic and correct liistoric results. 

HovcrlUnhi.ss, from tlume sources and authoiitics, translations have passed 
into (doincJiLary 1 looks, wiicro it Las been sought to use thorn in the support of 
proiKiiumivod ideas, oftem by altering tlioir trno weaning. Wo cannot set our- 
selves too stiongly aguinst »uoh proceedings. It is surely not a new prin- 
ci[)lo, tliat dittlntorcstod scionco must witli perfect irapartiiility aorutiniao all 
books, lugtmds, and (.locumuiiin which olaiin the atteiiiion of tho human mind. 
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Tlio liiaLoiy oE tlio oroutinii cninpriHUM a oollnol-iun of ntsv^iual of 

u'liioli tluj wiiH pu)ilialu«l in 1875, iu Iho 'PruiiHUrlions of (he t^iooidj/ of 
liihluuil Amhaoulof/i/. 'I'iim toxl inolniloH six fm^nnouts lonnin^^ imvl of u 
soi'iort oC livUloLs tloaij^uaUjd in Ansyi’iu, viiulwi’ i\w tillo of “I'Umva’’ (i.tj., 
Foi'iuurly),/^ 

TllW AHHViUAN HTOIIY OK 'J!»K OltKA'lMoN 

Hilloo (looi'^o Siiiitli firat puhllHliiul Iho UihlotH, vurimiM oilicu* 
luLV(j bucji (lisoovonid, i)w moal iinjmrtuiit now (lisooviMy, iiorliiL])H, boin/^' 
iniiiU) i)y Mr. h. W. of a tablob coniaiiiin/c tv I'tilVroni'o lo Iho oroaiion 

of man, llo fomul Ihtvl Uvo tahlola hohm^lu^ to tUo aovioa iii'o, auvon in 
iiuuilKir, (uul Im lui9 publiahod nil ilm IhLIiorlo known nmbi'nid in bin diuch 
'I’lihlda Ilf Cmilmi. l<'or popular piOHitnl/Ulioii, a pju'aijljnino of Mio Lttxl; ia 
ijioro illumiiiiilivo lliaii a diroob Iraiialabioii. Tliu aulI)()ribi('M ol' Llio Ih'iLiali 
MiiHouiii ^ivu bill! ^fiHt of llio roitoi’da uh IoIIowh: • 

‘".riio l''irHb 'rulilnb of bho Horioa draitrihoH Llm bimo whoii Iho lii‘a\’OjiM wow 
nob and bho navblv waa wlaiu U»ovo worn no )>laiiobH> iu\d liol'oio Iho {.‘oila had 
o.imu! iubo bi'inu. "-till wUon tho walor-iloop wuh blio aouvoo and in'iphi 'd' all IpluiigH. 
Tho iiudo and Ibniulo doibioH of Uio priniiovul watory nimiH woii! (‘nllcd Apon iiml 
Tiamub; bitoir childi'nii wm-o oullod l.(ikliuni and .biKhaniii, and Ihth' ip'inul- 
oldldwii AiiHimr and KiHlmr, and blioir j,TOHl.-j^numloljildmii worn Amii, lioJ, Fu, 
and blio obhoi’ Kioab gudn. 'I'inj Sivoiid Talilol do.soiilxt'i Llio in'i'iibion of a liruoil 
of luoiiHlorH liy 'rianml, win) jdaood bliom niulov biu) loadowhi]) of .Kini'U, ami 
luUsmlod bUmn bo wa^o war uj'idiwb Um j'oUh, Iwr pvoaony, <if whom aha had 
Inioonto ,]oiiloun. 'ridn \)l()b haconu!.H known bo Annhar, vvho nniids liiit nioKHiini^ur 
Ouga bu iafoim Iuh Jablun* and niulhor bdduuu and hvklitiiiiu of lini aju'cHbor 
Tlamab. Tho 'I'liird 'rabiot doHordiuH Ihu inoiiim whioh blio godn biiok bo doloab 
blio wilcfj of Tiainab, and nuMibioim bhoir inoobiiiK in ooimoil ab a placa niillod 
'Upsliukkiiiakn, wlmro ‘ bhuy inado roady for llio I'omhI., and nab at llio liuni[Uob; 
Lhoy abo hvoad, and bhoy drank wmmo Nviun.’ 'I’ho lAaivlh Tahlob vt'orndH blw 
olouliioa ol' Mui'duk (bh« Movodaid) of blio hildo) an blu* oliaiupioti id' blio godn 
uiid Hiipplios blio dotidlH of bho mu’ooHHftd war wliiidi ho wagod on bliinr holialf 
iigaiiiHb Tlamab. Marduk urmod IiiniKolf with blio nivincihlo jiooi'i' whinh Ihi) 
godn had honbowod npoa iiiin, and, inonnbing Inn loni'-horHii I'liui iob, lin udvannod 
againnb bho nioiiHlor. ilo nproad oiil. hin iiob bo cabuh hi53‘; lio (ho\n llm windii, 
'wluoh ho had ^aihorod bogoUnw, down hov bhroab, and Im ‘ noi/nd iho o)>i'av and 
pioi'itod bhvougli iu!V oavcano. Ho dvovo bho woajiou into lior lu>avl., ho oub hoi’ 
IhiwoIh bo piocon, lio vamjumliud hor, lio oub oil' liiir llEo. Ilo npljb Ino' lihn a Hub 
IIhIj inbo bwo lialvoH.' Frojii oijo of thoHo halvon ho laiulo bim liovniing for blm 
heavouhi, i.e. bho llriiiataoiib, and iroiii blio oblior lio hooimh bo liiiA'o I'oiiiiud blin 
uarbli. 

“'I'ho Fifbli 'rahlob doiiln wibh bho croabion of blio aUvra, bho (tl^ahhohing ol' bho 
your, whwh wan dividod into Uvolvo luoubha, aiul bho appoinbmoub of bho moon 
‘ bi) dubuniiiiui blm day.a’" Tarba of tliiH bahlob aro rabhor liiully iiiubilubod, hub 
bho iiisoripbioii ns jiinb oibuil han peculiar inboroHb, an HuggoHlriiig blm aHbi'oiiomloiil 
kiiowloilgo cif bho bimo. Ifivmi iib bhin early dubo Llio pjtlh of bhr Him iiiutiu|' bho 
Htarn had liooji nolml, and Iho nigiin of bho zodiao iixed A lol'i'immti |,o bho bliroii 
Hbaw hirvin^ bo do with bho bwdvo nionbhn in nob, howovor, i]iiili! idriir. 

King bvannlubOB Iho viixbli M'ahlob, whieh Udla of bho I'.voabiou of man, and 
whioli, bhcL’ofow, luiB ])couliiir inberonb. Uurorbuuubnly bho bidilob in uiimh 
doiacGch HO bliab Hciircjidy a nii^jlu aouboiico roioaiuH in ibn oiiliroby, Mavdiik 
in rupriiHOiibod an hunriug bho words of blio godn, and in lioiiig prompbnd 
Lliewby to conoeivo a cuuniug plan, wliioh ho imparls bo Fa: “My blood will 
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I iako ami l.oiin will T LMiiou) I will in»ko man. tliat man may . . . 

I will arnaia nmn who nlni^U mlmlnt [Um earth] 'L'liafc the scivice^af the 
limy Jh, tmtnlUsIu'tl und Unit [Uioirj aliriiiOH [iimy be built], ” Marduk 
luJaiLH liiL-thni tliu ho wil iilhir the ways of Uio goik, cliauging iheu paths, so 
that they shall tojjotlmi' huIUii* oppres-iimi and evil. Ea, to whonf the deLxation 
m luiulo luiHwoi'H him. hut \m worde arc lost, na this part of the tablot is too 
Iragnwntai’y lor tiuimluUon. 

I'lio Hiivoutli taldiit ooiitiuiiB Uio fifty Lilies of Marduk, 


'Pins UAIlYfiONIAK ItlcrilGlON 

Till) fact Lliiit thoHO Liildots afi wdl as so many others of Babylonian 
oi'ignn wnm ioimd m an Assyrian library^ shows that the Assyrians took 
tiKiii' lauigioii like tim rmt of Llioir cidturo from tlic Babylonians, Indeed 
the AHHyi’iiui niytlis., veligions doctrines, and. oliaQuvaiices are so aimilar to 
those) ul tiui mother-cnniitry that in spoalciiig of Babylouiivn religion the 
Assyiiuii IS iiHiiiilly to lie iindovstoml as well. Tiio Babyloiiiaii religion in 
luni wus largulv inlluumiod by Urn .Siunmoriaii which was an astral religion, 
llio immeH ol Uui gixls aro found writLmi with llio same ideograms although 
they lyoro doubtlcsH prouoimml dilTovenUy. Many of the texts are found 
wiiLl-cn III Suiiuuoriiui willi intorllnour Assyrian translations. 

Buliyloiuau religion as wo liwl tieo it is in the form of local cults. JSaoh 
mty with ilH Hurronudlng district bad ita own god, whose authority was 
mipvimiu. 'J'luui Ann was wovsliipjiod in Erccli, Bol in Nippur, Ea in Eridu, 
Sin in lIi'ii, SlmmaHh in Jjarsa and Sijpar. When these cities began to be 
wohlud tngnUioi' into politicul sysUiiiiH, tlie gods also were put together into 
an organisml piuiLliooii in wldoh political situations inlluoncccl the relations 
tli« gods wiu'u uuidc U) bear to oacb other. Thus when Babylon became the 
oiipiuU of the ciiiph’c its Hpccial god, Marduk, became leader among the gods. 

A HCiioml iilmnicUirisUi! fealiiix) of Iho Babylonian religion is that it is 
humid on uiilnml pluuunuona. The myths arc nature myths. The story of 
Uu) original m'l’iilhni was in a way the prototype of what liiippened eyery 
'I’his luivlU iHcivvoml with water from the whitor rains (state of chaos), 
riu! Hju'ing HUH (Rliii'duk) lights with and ovorcomeH the water (Tiamat) j the 
cm til uj)|)i!ai-H, groon l ldiigH of all kinds luid life are produced. The story of 
tins Jliiiiil imiy have rerorred to tJio annual iimudation, with iioihaps the added 
t'bsnusjil of .msvoi'o winds imd a tidal wave fioin tlio south. Such inundations 
have ociiiiridd la liistorio liinus. iHliUir’s descent iulo tho lowor ivorld aiarka 
tins antuinn wlnsii oycrything Ls dry and has been burned up by the fierce 
sniuiinir huh. Ishlar goes to nook tbo water of life, which in the Babylonian 
woidd \vnH a most nppropriato motaphor, bocanao walor actually was the life 
of tlio (Kuinliy. VYitliout it tho laud avas arid and dosolato na to-day ; witli 
it, its Ui.'cui’iauL vogolatiou causod the region about Babylon to bo called the 
garden of Llio gods (ICaruduniiiHli). 

'flui oK’atioii Uigond as wo have it inuat have boon vvritteii after the coii- 
Holidatioii of Llui eiiijiiro with Babylon as its capital, because in the story 
Marduk', alLliougli one of tlio yoiingor god.s, is niado the clinnipion and leader 
tif Dio othors, 'Dio liildols on which the legend ig contained now usually 
gu Uy Uw umiw oC enwHa efuk, ‘‘when aboTo” from tlio opening words. 
'I'lni opening hues of the story rolatiuR tUo ouxiation. of the gods, and the lat- 
lor part tolling of tlio firoivlion of animals and man, we have already seen, 
D'lu) Yoi’Hioii tif croatioii given hero is pruotioidly the one Berosiis gives 
of tho Biiliyloniuim, which is found iu Eusobius and which he quotes from 
Bolyliiator (see Appendix A)* 
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111 tlio lio^iiiniii^ WrtH ijliaoH, (JoUHiHliii}' of a wiiLiwy nuiHH, Only two 
boiiigs QxisLod — ApHU, tlio Doit, and Tuinmt, Llm uaivci'siil inoUiui*. Tliy^o 
two L'oproHDul I.I 1 U lAvo loriuiilivo uluimuiU from wiuj.so union tlm gods -Woru 
omiLod. b’ii'.sl, Liiklimu mul liiilcliiumi wu'o born, Uion AiiHiiut' imd Ki.sliiu', 
and al’tor a long iiiLorviil llm oUior irrimL goilo. 'riiuniiL, adoi having 
bi'Qiight; forth thu godn, uonmhvod a lial-vod for tbonv and inualod a lurgo 
lUimbuL' of iiiouHbu'H to aiil Imr in a baitlo ii/fuiiint ilioiii and gavo (lio 
uomiimud to lior son Kiiigii. Sim boro : “gi'V'd nnahoH, Hlmrp us to ((Mdli, 
and mm'uiloHU — with kUo lillod Iboiv ImhUom uh with Idnod.” AuhIuu' 

HOuds luH sou vlnu iigaumt 'riaiiiat, but ho is afraid to fium Juu-. Aftor Ku 
also has boon Hont in vain, Mardulc oIToi'h b» lako up tlm liglii', but Iirst 
dcuuaudH (>o Im ismoguiHod liy tbo othof go<lH as tludr fluunpitiii. Aunhiii' 
HUinnunis tlio groat gods to uWat, iubniiiH thoin of all tluit lias liduui phu-u, 
and oalls on lliom to apjauut Mardnit as lliolr dofoiuior, 'Tim gods do ho 
and liuil biii^ witli tho following words (llio I'riuishil ion of tlm Assyi'iini 
toxin is basucl upon Unit of ,hmnoM in Ids (/(»«;ao/('//«V dcr liitiii/hniu')') i 

'I'liirti ni't Mio iiHHl iKiiiotiO'il iviiHMir; lUo lawa gads 
'I’liy falo IwH no oinuU, lliy Ui-rusi in Ami. 

\rav(iulf, (1)0)1 tu'l iikhI, hmirMinsI luiiong (ho grral goiti 
Hiy falo huH no (hy diifu-o In Aim. 
t'l'uiu now on ihy Wnrd Hind] jiot !■(' aln'U'il, 

To lua up luul lo lo\Y)‘r, nhall ho hi ihy Iminl ; 

What I'oi") out of (hy inoiidi hIiuII hn ohIuMIhIiciI 
T'liy diH’ii'o nhaU ina ho i-ohIhU'iI. 

No onominmi; iho grout gtoln shall ovrivuop ihy huiiintiiy 

Maulnit, thou iiur avoiigor, 

W«5 glvo tUoo (loiidnhm ovor Uio wholo woild. 

'Po tost his powoi'ti tbo gods plaoo u gariuont boforo Manlulr and toll him 
to bid it disappiiar and muiu? liimk again at Ida word. Wlu'U bo bas aia'inn. 
pUhIuhI UiiH prodigy tho gods aro plouHod aiul okcUuiii “iMunlnlt is king.” 
'i'/io avoiigor aftoi' «([uippiug bnumdf for tbo fray go<*H out to nirot 'riuiiiiit 
aiid Imv bosl, taking with him Uia thuudovlmll, aimar, and not *, Im is I’olluwod 
by Hcveu winds, wliioli ho has croatod. Wo talm np tins uLory again at tho 
point whuL'o Maisluk olndlongoH Tiainat p) batilo : 

" .Sliiml 1 T inul thou lot iih [h'lit togolhi'i’ *’ 

Whou Tiamat lav.ivil Ua’wo wonia 

Sini iHtuiitiio llltn olio doiiininxl, lOid Iohi, |uii si auuH 

Tln'V) ovIpU tail Tlaiual wild uiuf load 

Ifoi' lliiiliH iKiinhlod (o tin'll' vory Coiunlalloini, 

Slio Hiinlmi Iti'iu.txCalUiii, luul 4ud<(« 11 (ovmalu, 

And of Llin godH of hatllu, hIki asked (hi’le weaponn. 

Tlmy ilvflw imar, 'I’luuuit aud MiatluU, wina anuaiij; ilio I'lulii, 

'DlOy JUlTftllPtHi l<> iHltUf, (‘Hino iifue to |];;hl -■ 

'J’lion tho loid Hpri'iid out luH not luiil mn couink'd her. 

Iln lot looHo llinnvil wind that wan liehiiid him. 

>Vlioii 'I’liiinat opmied hoi* luiiiilh lo its full ('XieiiL, 

lie Hoiit Lho evil wind iii(<i ii, ko that Him could uni ehinn her lip-i, 

t'llloil hoi' hidly will) (orx'ihin wIiiiIh 

llcii' heat t was . . . and hIio oimned wide lior luoadi. 

lie iiui/.i'd dm Hpoiir and iiini'ced tlu'ougli hoi' l»'lly 

(iUL tlirmigli lioi- iiiwaid iwvIh, and pkuvcd linr Imu'l 

III) ovnirumo lior lUul doHliuyod tim* lift', 

Throw down Inir Imdy and Hlood iiikiii li. 

Wlion ho Imd killr.1l Tiaiiiiit, tlic hnulcr, 
lior might wiiH hrokon and Imr hont Koultered 
And (ImgiulH, lior lielppw, who wuutiu lier hIiUi 
' i'rcaibluil, were afraid, and tnniod bauk. 
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AFlov I\[iu'(lii]c liad doiilL wiUi the ininoi* rehola 

Ud rolunidtl lo TIaiiml, wliom ho had coiiquorecl 

1 l<i out lioi- in Uvo parts like a flsli 

IIo put up 0110 lialt of her as a covoi for tho hcivvotis, 

I’liu’iicl boforo i(, a bolti aiul isalablisbcd a watchman 

Aud (.‘DitiuiiiiKlod hiui not to lot hor watova como forth. 

'riio rest Ilf Llii) loguiul donlH with the oretitioii and lias leou mentioned else- 
wluiro. J^riiCeHsnr (riiukol* (in hie Schbpfiing utid Qhaos) in speaking of this 
mylJi Hiiyn that 'L’iiuiint’.s (ilVapring, tlio inonaters of tho sea, are ilio stars in the 
(loiisUdhilioiw (it tho zodiao. Tho stars avo tlio children of the niglit, Mar- 
(liik is Uu) spring’ san, wlio %hls with tho wiitors, finally subdues them, and 
hi’iiigs lorth vogotiitioii. T'lns story oC Marduk and his figlii with the dragon 
is soinotiiiiD.s idontifioil with tlio (Ihmt story. The Babylonians also appear 
to Jill VO uolobriitod a festival at tlio now your, when tho sun turned back from 
tlio mpiatoi’ aud luft tlio (umstolliiUoii of tlio water-man. This may bo said 
to luai’k tlio hU'Lli of Hpriiig. 'I'lireo months later when the god has grown 
HulUoioiitly sLi'OJiff ho lights with tho waters (Tiamat Sin) and couguere. 

Tho Ihibyloniaiis pioturo<l tho earth as a cono-jdiaped mountain fiiirrounded 
by water. Ovor Uiis was Htrotclieil tho dome of heaven behind which was 
tho liouvoiily ooouii and tho homo of tho god.s. In tlie dome were two gates 
tiirongh which Shainush tho «aii-god passed out in tlie morning and entered 
at night. Tho muon and .sto wore within tho dome, and did not pass 
through it ns did tho Him. Undoriioath tho tliioU crust of the eartlds surfLioa 
tho Hpaoo wan nil (illod with water, and wilhiii the crust was Arallu, the 
lioiuo of tho (load and land of “no return. ” Tliis was supposed to be sur- 
roiiudod liy hovuii walls. Although tho real homo of the gods was beyond 
tho doino of Jieivvoii, tliey UHually lived on the earth and had their council* 
(diamhoi' on tho luoiiiitaiu of suiiriso, near tlio gate through whioli Shamash 
oaiuo o\ii ill ilw morning. 

'I'lio Uiibyloniau gods are very Imman. They are born, live, love, fight, 
an(\ evou (Vui, \iko Uio x>iM>ldo on Uio mtli. Tlie eonoexAion is wholly mate- 
rialistio. Alfred Joromias* .says of this religion : “A iirucLical streak runs 
through tho rolighm of tlio inhabitants of tho JiuiAiratee valley. Their gocla 
aro gO(is of tUo living j Ihoy are in oeUvo inlerooura© with them aa helpers 
in ovory uutioii, as i’OHOUor.s from all ovil. 'J'Jio wliolo religious interest cen- 
tres on Llu) iKHsiis.sitio.s of tliis world. Thoi*o ia no room for the anxions reflec- 
tion mid pliiloHopliiaing iw to tho wJienco, and whither of the soul, which is 
HO (ihaniutoristio of tho Egyptians. With death comes an end of strength 
and life, of hope and ooinforU lleuco thoir religion as such lias little to do 
witli ooiujoptioiiH of auotlior world.” 

'I'ho uiuiios (d’ tho chief goda havo boon already mentioned. Besides the 
iUuii vahuiii the gr(Mit gods, there were a hosts of amnllor ones, aud a large 
nuiuh(U' of good and ovil Biokneaa and diaeaso wore suiiposed to be 

biongiit i)y doniouH, tho ohildron of tho nndor-world who performed thebid- 
ding Ilf Ailatu and Norgal, tho rulora over hades. Allatids chief messenger 
was Naiuliir, tho domou of pestilence. Tho Anuuuaki likewise did her 
ori’ands of (liistrimtioii, fl'ho Uabyloniana lived in. constant terror of offend- 
ing .some of iluiao diviuiUoa, and a largo part of llioir literature was devoted 
to nidguiiil fnrniulus and prayers for aid and protection. Before undertaking 
any (Uuul it was euHtonmry to find out whothor or not tlie omens were I’ayoiu’- 
uhlo. (Jorluin day.s wore particularly uiiluoky and on them nothing eould be 
doiui. 'I'ho 7th, bith, 2l8t, and 28th daya of every month were among the 
unlucky ouos. TUo luiov Jowdah aabbalh is Uiua aeon to have been originally 
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ail iiJiliioky diiy railmr tliim u Imly day. VViiickkn’ Juus Hn/r^ai.stod an 

iiig'oiiimia’Uiciory for tiiu fiic.l. LlisiL Lliiiioiiii Juis uhvaya liotsn oon.sidoi'tul, an 
uiilnoky nmnlior. In ordor to iiniko tlio Hsibyloiiuiii (iiiloiidruia) HyaLoin of 
lunar luonllis with llin uoUvr year, il wuh unuimiry inatni an uxira 
month. 'riuH iliivlcanih munlh \va.s ra^ivrdnd as lioiujf in ilio way uiul dis- 
turbing caUiulatuiuH. So llurloon canu) Lo ho ro^unlml un a hui^idiHuduh, 
unliuiky niuubur. Anollior sifijn of Llio /.oiliau wan appoiiiLud fur iliiH ox- 
tni montli, and wus tho Hit'll of llio ravoii. 

A groat niuuy of t)io tiihlotH whiuli hiivo boon oMiavalod ooiilaiii omoim. 
OiiioiiH wore drawn fnnii dnuiins, finmi llio oonjunolton of stars aiul plaiioU, 
ironi oartlnpiakos, otdipscs, iiiid in sUortfroiu all mU.uraL pliuiuuuoiuu (kiu- 
luicicd wlIIl Uiia was tho inugi<'4il Ul.onituvo, Clio hyiuiiH, and poiiitoiilial 
pHalinH. If all a imin’s jirocanlious had hoon in vain and dimuiHu laid oomo 
ii}mn liim, thorn woro mtigioal formulas wluoh niigJit ro.S(!iio iiiia I’roiii Jus 
uiiHory, ocrLuui pvayors or hymns ho iiiighl rooiUs. ICvory naltyloiiuiu had 
his own ijroLooimg god and goddoss, to wlioso oaro ho was porhajis oouimit- 
lod at birth, l)vit tlio inUrvonlion of a priost svas luau^Hsary to a)i}Hnmn tlio 
god. 'L'liu falldwiiig prayor, from a tahlot nsod as prayor-liook for llm nsoof 
priost and poiutoiit, is takon from Ivhig’no Itahiihtium Jlrlinion ttml l\li/{}iolo}ij/! 


() my Oocl, wlm ui'l awoja my imiym*, i> my wlm urt ivn/’vy, icwlvn my 

KUii^iUcuUdu. Uuudlvu luy Ha)>\)li<!iilU>i> and lor. (Iiy Hpidl Im at res). () niy ('oildi im, looU willi 
pity cm nio atid noouiit my NiiitplieiUUm. Iml my sins ho roi'i^lvon, lot my tiiUi'i/pessioiiH Im 
W'lUoil ont. LijL ito mil ho Umi away, lol tlm l>om\n ho loiwonsl. bol- Um mwi'ii wimln onivy 
iiway iiiysk'liH. I wdl mind away my winkodnow, lot llm hiid lioar It tit ilm lieiLVi'mi. Isit Dm 
Hall civn-y olf iiiy imnoi-y, lot tlio Hvor Hvvec'p it uwny. J^ot tliu hoast td tlio Jlolil lako It fi'iuii iim, 
hot ihti llowhig waUii'rt oi Um tlvcv wash am cloau. 

'L'o astioi'laiii why tho ovil hud oomo npoji tho inan, iiuostiojiH liko Ihu 
following woi'o nskwl, soino of which sliow an advanced moi'al ctiiloi 


lifts lio OHti'unm’d tlio fatlior from his wm or tlm wm from )iin fntlierv Huh Im eiilruii/fed llm 
jaolhui lw\\\ Imv diaiKhtw cv Um drtMuhU'V fvcm Imi* woUmi ? Haw Im vslnuii'tid llm Imahev h'lmi 
liiH brotlioror tiui fvliuid from hi# frIoadP lias Imrofuiaid losot aotqiUvo fieo? Huh liimlml. mU 
rt pviaonor rnmi tlio lb;lifcP Him ho comiiiUUnl a hIii a»nliiHt a /(oii or iii'iiiiiHl, a /'odili'tiH i* Uin 
uu (loiifl violoiuHi to oac oldor Uiaii IdiUHolf? Huh Uo aakl yea Cor uo or im for you'.' Hus lui uaiid 
fiilso soiilos ? ItuH lio m!««ii(-od a wrcuiK mjoomil? Him ho ant uji u I'liho lumlmurU 1‘ Miui Im 
broluni Into his iml}?lihiuw'8houw'? llimlm oomo imurlilu uoSi'hbmu'H wlfol* Him Im hIioI IiIh 
nolylibour’s blood V 


On one vihl tablet \vl\vch has a Simnnorian interlinear trunslivtion Ibo 
atnukuii iiiun inrus to Marduk as au inUuv.osHor : 

Au ovll fittvso like a doimm luw (mum mum iUo mun 
Kiinow ami lioul)lo]uiV(> fallen upon Idm 
I'lvil Hoirow hits fallen upon bhii 
J^n DVil ciirso, a spell, a Hlukiieas, 

'llm evil curw) Ims slain Unit man like a lamb. 

IUh i^od huH dqMvrtod Cvom bio liody, 

Ills ffiiavdlim goddeas lins loll. Ids sido, 

lio !s covoK'-d by Hinrow and troubloufiwllluiijiunmiili iiml Im Is ovi’rwlmlumd. 
limn MiU'duk saw him 

Ho mitoml mu> Uio liouso of Ids faUier I?a and said In liim . 

O my father, an ovil cumi liko adoiium Ims benol (bn iiiiiu " 

Iwico be »ix)lie unto him and mud 

r [fiiow not Whiit tliiiL man has dono nor wheiohy ho may bo cunid.” 

l<jamiuUvai\»wnru>blSHonMaiil\\k- 

"i**'^*’ y””* ***’*’’■ know, wbftt ciiit I loll iliec 
1), MardiiU, wliiit thou (last not know, what eun I lull Umc V 
Wlnit I know, thou kunwcst, 

Go tny sou Manliih, 

Pako him to tho Ixonso i>l pnrlRcatlou 

i’alco awiiy tho spoil finuiblm, i*cmove Uio spoil fromldtu,” 
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^ A v«i'y po8simi|iUu vi(iw _oE life is sliown by tho following coinplaint of ii 
sH‘,k niiin quoiod by Joroinias: “Tlio (lay is sighing, tho jiighb a flood of 
toiu’H ; wooLung is Iho mouth and misery tho year.” 

\Vu luivo ah’oiidy msi\ spocimona of Babylouian hyninology. The follow- 
ing hymn to Sin, ns trauBintod from Sliradoi'’s»« work on cuiioiforin inscrip- 
tioiiM, shows L‘('iil religions forvonr : ^ 

bold, nilni funoiijr tho f'oila, wlio almio Is gipiit on heaven luid eai-l!i, 

L’lillioi' Nainiiir, Jjincl, (joil Ainai‘, ruler among iho gods 


Moieliul, RinidowH faUiov. In whoso hund the ilEo of tho whole land Is hold. 

0 bold, Lliy divinity Ih like tho distant hoavon, Uko tho wide Bca, full of majesty 

11(1 who hiiH (ii'oatcd tlin land, fmmdcd tho lemiilo, called Uhy name 

riiUuir, goiiointcir of gods and men, who caused dwollings (o bo put up, csUbli&hccl aaciJIlflo 

Who ouIIh to doinlnloiiH, rWi'S tho HCopUe, deculeH Into for distant days, 

htk'lity loadov, wliose dopths no god rocs through 

Valliuil oiu', wliDHd kiuii's never giow tiird, who opona the way for tlio gods, hU hrotheis, 
Wild ])aH.so.H ghuKuiH from Uui dojiUiH of heaven to Its helglils, 

Who o)mn« the gate et hevwe'U, n\ak(>« light for all wen. 

Ji'athoi', gdiiuiator of ull, who looks upon living beings who thinks upon 

bold, wild iitlois Judgimwt for Iwaven and cartli, who.so decree no one altera 
Wlu) IwIiIh IIki ami wiiiov, who diiocin living beluga, What god Is like to thee ? 


fn licavcm wlui Is gloat I* 'I’lion alono art groat. 

Oil (nirth, who is gu'iit 1' Thou alono aiL groat 

IVhou Uiy woid vcHoundH In ln'avon. tho Igigi Ihrow Ihcinaolvcs uinjii tlioir faces ; 

^Vh^'n thy won! iCHininds on oaith the Annnnakl kbs tho groirad. 

Wlimi tliy word Riicndii iihovo like Uio storm wind, it causes food and drink to flouiish, 

■Whnii Ihy word hiiUIoh uimn ilio onsl, ilie green arises, 

Tiiy word luaki'H atall ami hard (o ho fat, oxpamls living bolnge. 

'L'hy word nnnHi'H ilgiit and Jnstieo In avluo, ho that men speak Justice. 

Thy word is (|jo dhUmil heivveii, iho hhlihm xuidoi-world widoh no ouo boob througli, 

'I’liy word, wild I'lm umhnsiniid It, who Is equal to It? 

( ) lioi (1, 1 lion liiiHl no rival In heaven In doiuluion nor on tlio oaith in power, among the gocis thy 
bvolhovrt. 


TIIK El>10 OK niLGAMISII 

Tlio iiloHO I’obiLiou oxiHliiig botweoii inylhology and religion liardly needs 
ii) bo poinlod out. Tho groii.1 opic of Mio liabyloniaiis and Assy rians — that 
of (TilguniiHli — Ih of Hpooial inloroHt to us sinco it contains the Babylonian 
Hiory of llio Hood, 'rho boro’s imiuo was formerly read as Izdubar, as the 
following (jnotiilion from rToromiusw in his Jzduhmr -Nimrod shows. « 

'i'lio epio, wliioli wim preserved in llio royal library of Ninovoli in tho 
Hiivonlb eonlnry uh ft pTooions naUinml pos-sossion, gives us a glimpse into the 
Hnbyloiiiun liistovy of it romoto past. TJio pooin doftls prinoij)ally with 
“ kiiij’’.s wild rilled Lho liiiul in by-gono Uraos,” and witli a pity “ which was 
old ” al iho lime of the Hood, nnil ibo opic ilsolf rcaclios hack into very ancient 
tinieB. its seeno is Iftidamonff cities in tho Euphrates diairicL; Uriik (Erech), 
Nlpinir, the “eity of sliijis,” Shorippuk and Babylcnp The geographical 
bovi/,ou uxtondH beyond thoaociUofi to the mounlaiu Nisir, east of the Tigri.s, 
1111(1 HontliwiirdH, beyond tho Mftsliu inouiilaiu laud, clear into the Persian 
(bilf. Tilt) oontml point of interest is the city Uruk, called (Iruh swjntn, 
“ Ike well guarded.” Among tho aristocracy of this city Izdnbar makes 
liimsolf (liHlinguislied, being “ poiTcct iu power, likoaniouniam ox, excelling 
tlio lioroi'B in might.” lie ovoroomea tho jealousy of his fellow citizens and 
o.slablisUoH iin Uidigonous kingdom, namely by couq.uering the tyrant Khum- 
biilui, who in shown by liis muno to bo of Elamite descont. The attempt has 
boon made to identify this historicail background with the national uprising 
of Habylouin, which, according to Berosua, brought about tho downfall oi 
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im Elniuiio dyiuisly ruling 2l50-il2r)0 u.c. Thiit the tradition roixlly did 
rc'iioh back to thia ago is proved by Biibybiniaii scal-cyliiulur.s (>[ ilio oldest 
Icixxgfi, \vUicl\ uuqu«sLi(miil)ly roproduce sceues Crom tlio epic, pcvliapa also tlio 
coniiGiition of the epic ^vitli eortain conatellationa of tlio zodiac. 

More iinp(ji'tanL Ihiin Uio liistorieal is the inylliologLcal background. 
Since llabylonian roligion did not belong to tlio “ anstoin’iicy of book 
religions,” it in dinicult to form u .syslom from the iil>undunc(3 of roligioiin 
lilcratiu'o, tlio viowa of wbioh have boon inllneucod by varying popular 
oxiiniou. 1 foiuio the xiortrayid of the diviiio "world iw found in a liiiialied epic 
is Lho nioro iinjiurtriiit. Ah in tlio inseription of King Niibumiid, written 
2,000 yoiir.s Inter, ho luno "Wo ibid tlio two great divine triada, Ann, Bel, Ea, 
wlu) I'oproaont throo inirts of tbo world according to Habyloiiiiin kbuiH 
(licaveii, Ciiirtli, ocean), ami SliaimiHli, Sin, Jsbtar, who rex)resont the chief 
heavenly bodiea (Sun, Moon, Vomia). 

'I’lio I'olaliuna helweeu guda uiid inou in ihclunid in a, luuvo ehild-liko 
fusliion, as in llojtior. IsbLar IrioH to win the love of iho liero Jzdulair. 
SiianiaHli o-sUihlishoH IViondsbii) botwcmi tbo hero niid Kii-bjuii, 1 Ii (3 Lhrc'o grout 
gocia Ami, Bol, Ea wliisporHocrots into bis cur. Ah Isljiar at ono time mounts 
from out tlie city lo the heaven of her fallior Bel, ho the goila out of fear of 
tbo rising flood'** xuwmdi down like doga at Llio porUvln of Imivveu” 5 they 
(look like llu's avonnd the Haovideo and “huvcU tbo gooxl auudl.” 

One remarkable fuatnro of the o[iie Hbonhl bo noticed liero, iiinnoly, tlio 
iinportaneo attuoliod to dreams. 'I'lio whole action Ih set in motion by eotnit- 
IcHH dreuniH, by imiaiiH of winch the godn show men tlio [ntnre and give them 
eoiuieil. 'I'liis view is cliumetenstie of Babylonian and Assyrian religion, 
Tlio ancient Ihihyloniankingdudeu is kIiowii tlioontlino of the lemiilo build- 
ing in a dream. AHsliurbmmpul on his coming to the throne reeuivus an 
atldroHs of oneouragomout from lho inuestly class, wlheh is bused on a droain 
of bis graml father KoimaoUorib, ami in his eampaigns insxnring dreams aro 
soul to his Holdior.s from the goddess of wur.« 

■Nollnng definito is known uh to the time of the composition of this ()]")ic. 
We do not know if tlio copy in AHshnrbaiuipurH library was made from a 
Uabyhiniau original or not. It is not prolaiblo that the wliole wuh written 
at one time ov by one author. 

The (iilgamisli epic comiH'iae.s twelve lablots, These are inutihiLod and 
bv(d<cn in places leaving gaps in the story, but tliey uve sun'uiieutly well pre- 
served to pormit ns to follow the main thread of the argument, When the 
HOeiio oiHiiis tii(3(iityof JCrccli is Knll’eriiig under tho sovoro inisrortiine of a 
])roLvaoted siogo. 'I'Jio iiiliabitanls aro in dlsIrosH and the god.s do nothing Lo 
lielp tlusin. 'I’liis .siege liisfs for lliroo yeans, (hiring whieU Ihne tlio gidos of 
the <!Lty romaiii elosed. 'Dieii (lilgamisli a|>]»earH, whether us eoii(|uoi'oi' or 
deli vorer tlio iimtilated (smdition of llio tablet leavcH in d(Hil»t. He wiis 
probably tho foriiior, kiii <!0 Ins rule i.s very .sovoiv. and tlio ])eo]iU) eoinjilaiii of 
Ids tyraiinieid aiits. In tlujir distro.sH they axjpenl to tlie g()(ld(‘,ss Ariu'ii, who 
is olsewlioro associated with iMiirdnlc in the creation of mankind, io make a 
per.son win) shall rival (iilgiuuiKli Jii Htrengtii and power. Ariiru luieordingly 
ei'oatc.s l<la-baiii, u creature wlioso wbohi body is covered witli long huir lilco 
a woman’s. 'Tho ujipov xiavt of bis Ixxly is like a man but bis legs aro those 
of a beast, 'rids sLraiigo being live.s among* tho boasts of the held, outing 
and drinking with them. 

(jilganuHli fcui'iug that lila-bivni will Ik> Hout by the gods agaiusl. him souds 
out a man called the liuiitor lo oateli and liring Jiim to ICreoli. 'I’he hunter 
Ilea in wait for him three dayH, but on imcouiit of lu.s groat Htreiigtli in afraid 
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to tvLLiiok liiin luul rotiirna lo tlio city. QUgamish then sends a harlot from 
tho Lomplo witli Lho ImuLor, lo lompt Eu-bmii. This plan is sueccssfiil 
I'ia-biiiu JorsiilcoM liin caUlo out of lovo for Aclial, tlio harlot, and is persuaded 
by lior U) roturn lo Ercush ami ineol Gilframiah. One thinks involuntarily 
here of LIh^ story of Adam and Rvo. Tlioro also it is a wonuui who tempts 
man and !<nulH him to eivUiHatioii. 

lOu-bani would like to match liin Htrengtli with Gilganiish, but he is 
warjiinl in a dream not to do ho. Gilganiish is also told in a dream of 
Ea-bani’s (joining, and tlic goddess to whom ho appeals for intorprotation 
of his droaiii adviseH him to make friends with tho approaoliing hero. The 
iutovveiiLiou of Hhanmsh, tho Him-g(jd, however, is necessary to porsiiado 
Ma-lniiii to bcoonio a coiiijjaiiioii uiicl frioud to Gilganiish. 

'I'luj two liuroos tlien proceed against tho EiiimiLe tyrant, Klmmbaba. 
'rJie opic tolls of ilio long, luirtl road they have lo follow, of their terror, 
and ()[ tlm woiidorfid (jodar giuvo in wliicli tho fortress of Klmmbaba is 
])lii(!(!d. Gilgmnish hag Hovoral (meoiirnging dreams to cheer thorn on, and 
Ihoy (iv(!Ulually Hmjeood in killing tlio tyrant. On thoir return Gilgamisli 
liiiH till) inlsrortumj Lo inour Jslitar’H displcimnro. Tho goddess sues for his 
love nnd invites him to booonio lioi* Iiusbiuid. Ho, however, refuses her 
favour, ovim reiinwohing lioi* for lior oriiol treatment of lior fonnor lovers, 
Tuminuz luuoiig tiunn, all of whom hUo lias forsaken and destroyed. Ishfcar 
in hov rugu at hoiiig ropulmid hustons to lior father, Ann, who oreates a 
(Uviuo bull to attaek (Ulgamlah. The latter, liowovor, witli Ea-bani’s help 
HUoisoods in uomiuoring llio bull, ilo sacrifices his magnificent horns to 
SluiimiHli and jiuoudly boasts that ho will compior Islitar as well as tho bull. 
Ibil Iku'o hiw huccohh ih at tin end. Ea*baiii dies, probably striokon by Ishtav, 
and (lilgcuiUHli liiinsolf is tiflUctocl by her with a dreadful disease, wbioli 
sti’ikuK terror to his lioart at the tliouglit tliat he must die like liis friend. 

r/.diihav wopl foi' Kadiani, Ills frlcml ; 

III Kori'ow III) Uld liimiK'lf down ia Uio Hold. 

" 1 win Ilia dill Uku Kadmiil, 
ling <'»t«rrd my iiniil. 

I am afraUl <>t daalh 

And lay luo dinvii in llio Hold.’* 

(rilgiiiniiili then doiermiiieH lo HOok Hit-napi 8 htim and beseocli hia help to 
roHciio liiiii from distm.su and death. After various oxporionooa ho comes 
1,0 the inomitaiii MuhIui, tho ainmot luoimtain, whoso gates are guarded by 
naoi'jiioit 1111)11. 'I’lioy let liini oiitor and Iio journeys for twoiily-four lioura 
ill iulmiHii (larkniiss hohmi ho omorgoa into the aunlight and pasaos by a tree 
and grove witli prtieioiig hUiiich for fruit. He then conics to tho sea const, 
ruled over by a [irincesH , Subitum. She advincR him to eeok out Arad-En, 
l,lie former pilot of SiUniipiKhlim, who may poHsibly carry him across the 
wiit.ers. Arad-l'la (jojihiuiIh, huildH a lioal; with tlio aid of Gilgamiah and they 
net out togotlim’. 'rim most dillicult part of tlio voyage is the journey across 
Urn “ waiorH of death.” Tim two finally roach tlio isliuid home of Sit- 
lUipiHliI-iiii who, at (ItlgainiHli’n riuxuoHl, tolla tho story of his escape from the 
Hood (iis ti’anslatcd from .lorciniaH^); 

.Sii Hiviil Ui lifm, to fllslidnlja (GllganilHli), 

‘<1 will nwi'iil lo dims ClHhdiiliii, HoniuUiliiH lilddun. 

And a Hi't’nil of die i?»dH will I toll tliuo. , „ , j 

Hliuvliiimlc, a (dty which ihuii kiiowiat — oh tlio baukn of Uio Kvtplii'atoB it la BlUmtoa 
Thin eiiy In old. Tlioffwlg wllIiJji It, 

'riiiilr luitiil Uni llio Binitgodg lo bring up aduliigo. 
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fixUw'i An\i wtiH llu'VPi, thttiv couhboUov, Uio Mij»hly Bol, 

'I'Ik'U’ IumhUI Klulb, tUyii' loadw 14»wu\-gl. 

Kluljiliway (I'UO Wf'H with tluMu wul lulnlod Lhoir 'woula to a hut of rcc(lfi> saying: “ 0 rccd luvt, 
0 I'l'od Imt I (J \v;vll, wall t 
Hofid Imt linin' I wiilt uinloi'filiunl 1 
'I'liDu iiuin «£ Hluirliipiitc, huh of UbaniiuLu, 

]\lako a luiuKo, hiiihl a Khl{), luavo Uiy posui'SHloiifi, nooIc lliy llfo, 

AljiiiuUm Uiy goods, mid aavn thy Mlo. 
lU’lug V 111 Uvliig ftoial of ovory klml Into iho 
'I'lui hUIi), wUluU LUou aUalt ImlUh 
Its ilhiuniHioiis luiiHt bo nicnsuroii ; 

Us Iji'oaiUh and Its HtrcngLb niiiHt Huit oaoli uUicr. 

'riuai fihult plaoti It in tlio ocottii.’' 

I muldratood and said to Kn, my lard, 

Hdu, my lord, whivL Ihuu lin'd, yoiinnmidml 
I Hliall hiipd and ^iin'furin. 

lh\t, how nhall I anawor to tho oily, to Uio iwoplo aiKl to U\p oldoi»P ” 

I'la ovmupil Ida uumtU and Riiako, aakl to me, Uia akivo, 

“ TliiH niiHWor nlialt tliou any to thorn : 

IhinauHO llel liaLotli ino 

No longer will I live in your oity, uor lay my liond on llol’s earth. 

To Urn deep will 1 go dowu nm\ livo with Nu, my lord. 

Ill) will then oivnae It Iti iiiln upon yo nhmidanlly. 

A largo nambov of hlvda, a crowd of ilsbcn, 

A (luantily of auhuftlR, ubiuuhvutlmrvcsu . . . 

'riia lluoa UuiQ ai'o too umtiliiU‘.(l (,o malco luuch luoatiiup:. Aoxioi’diiit; l.o 
KOiWO iultii|U'oUUonH Sit-najusliUin uasurcH hid folloW'oiti'/mnH oC ooinin}» prOH- 
povity ao iluit tUoy luwo oo loidgivingH ns Uia lonving thtnn j otliora, on tliu 
uonUary, indloulo Dial Sil-iiii]>ishl/iiu iiuido no Hocrol of Iho coining deluge. 
SiL-iwipiahthii Uioii rolaUss Jiow ho Jmilt tJio .ship, gives its dinionsiouH, tind 
lolls wlmt ho pul iiiCo it. Th; coutimio.s (Jeremin.s*« trtin.sldfcion.) : 

“IlJi'OMglit ap Into tho ship my wimlo /amlly, and my dopomhints, 

(’atUe of llio ilidd, bi'nsls (»f Urn Hold, arliannH all togethor T brought thnin up, 

Sbaanwh had ivpjioiabivl awtgnal, 

‘ Tho lord of davUnosa will aoiid a lieayy ralu lii tho ovoulng. 

Tlioii oiitov Into tho ahlp and oloso tlio <loor.’ 
a^ip<;>tato\\ i\\m caa\a •, 

Thu loid of (lavhii0)>9 sent a lioavy vain In llio ovoiiing. 

I ft’ai'cid the hoglnnbgof tho day ; 
t was iifvivld to look upon Uio <lny. 

I ontciod the ship and closed tlio door. 

T’o tha pilot nC the ship, to I’uziu-TUd, tho hoatmau, 

I intniBtod Clio ship and what wiw m it. 

When tho ih-wt down iippoarcil 
A hlnalc cloud arose rroin llio fouiidalioii of hoavon 
llauiuian iliiindm)d wUhiii it 
Nnbu and Tilnrdnk pri riMh'd U. 

't'lioy advanced m IvndeiR ovov luoimtain and oni'Ut. 

Umgal pulled up Iho nnrliur ; 

Niiiih wont forth arnl raii-sed llio slonii to follow. 

Tha Anmmald raised lliolr htrclic.s ; 

T'hoy li^^liliul Llio u.vi'tli with tlioir hcninii. 

T'hi) thmnler of llanimaii mounti'd to licnvoii ; 
hlverylliing light 'wiiH timird L<» darknesH." 

Kaminmi floods tho hind, iho tompoMi mgos fora whole diiy, a strong wind 
blows Die Wilier like nioiintnina upon iho people. 

“Th'ollior (lid not son his hmtlicr, inon could not ho (IlHtMiguiHhoil ; lii hcavou 
'J’lie goda wort) afmld of llio dnlu/fo 
'I’lioy qiioih'd, l.tiry iiwmnlpd up to (ho Iionvoii of Aim. 

Tin) goda (inmohed down Itlti) dogs, at tho hoitlcm of hcavoii , 

Tfilitar sorcainwl llko a ■wmiian in Imvall. 

'I’ho lady of l.ho gods evlod with a hind voien 
‘ l*'omii)i’ mau lias hoou turned again to nlay 
IlecrLUHO I cotniHoliod an evil lldug In (lio couiiotl of tho gods.’ ” 
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Ifllitrti* oonipUiiiiH ilial hor offspring havo become like fish sdelwii and the 
goils wcop wLh Jior. After six days, howover, the storm anates, the sea 
ho/'.mucH ([uiot. iSit-uapisliUm looks oat ol Uio windo'w and weepa at the 
sight lliut mooU Ins gazes. Maiikiml is turned lo clay, the world is all aea. 
Aflor IwulvG days land appears, and the ship sticks fast on the lop of Mount 
Hisil', where it roiuiiinH Tor six days. 

“ Wliiiii Llio Hovailli (lay drew nigh, 

I Hdiil (luL a (lovo anti tot lior go. The dove flow hllhor and ihitlior, 

Hill, iiH tluiio was no rfsllng i>laco for her, ahe roturned, 

Tlidii r Honb onl it swstllow and ki her go. The mvallow flow liitlicr and LliUhor, 

HiU (iH Itiiiro WiiH III) iHiHlhig plftoo for hot, nho relumed. 

Tlinn I Hcnit nut il raven nml lot liei- go. 

T’lui mvi'U How off and wtw Iho dlinhilBhlng of ilio watow, 

She ( luno noiii and o.isialccd, but did uni lOtm-ii. 

Tlion I hi'ouglil out (all), offorod a Hoorlflco to the four winds ; 

I umdo a llbatiini on tho top of llio moimtain, 

T laid out tho vossoIh «won by aoYon, 

lliiilc!!' tlu'in I pal to«d» codav>wootl and tucoiiHO. 

T'lio gnilH amollwl ilia Rmoll. T'ho gods amolled tho good amolt 
T'lid I'odH gaUicu-od Uko flics about llio lonl of tUo sacrlllco.” 


■\Vli(ni l.slil'iir lUTTyoH site bitterly accusos Bol for liaving destroyed man- 
kind and luCiiHGK lo let him approach the saevilioo. Bol on his part is angry 
Hull lUiy miiu whatovor has OHcapod. Ea iiilcrposo.s, robukos Bol for nis 
deed, iviul tolls liim thot in thu futnro some oLlmr dovico shall bo used to 
iiunish niiiiikiiiil. Ihd aocopls the oonsiiro iind himaeU leads 8it-iiapislitim 
and Ills wife out o\‘ tho ship and bloasea ihom. d‘hoy iivo then transported 
lo an iHlimil at Llio "mfndli of tho Btromiw” whoro they are to live ioi^ver. 

Al’tor llHloiiIiig to this story (Tilgamiah is ciirod of bia disonso by Sit- 
napbdilim wlio also tullfi him of a plant wliicli has tho power to prolong life. 
( lilgainiHli hoIh out with Arad-ICiv to rind it, and thoir flcarcli is indeocl sue- 
(•(‘Hrtfnl ; hill liiUir on in tho jonrnoy u demon Htoals tho plant, aud Uilgainisli 
rotiiriis sorrow fully homo. Ihmi ho conlliiaoR lo moinui for Ins loat tnencl 
I'hi-)»ani. In bis dosho tnsoo him again ho appeals m turn to Bel, bin, and M 
(,o iissiMt him, hut Ihoy iiro poworbsH lo holp lum. It iB Norgal, go^J- O’- “lo 
doiid, who griiiilh Ills ro.)U0Hl anil “ojionod tlio cartii, lot the spinl of Ea-hnni 
(iiimn out of Lho tiiii'tli liko a hroalh of wind. Whon asked Lo dcscube Iho 
uiuhiv-world ICa-lifini at fir«b iniswora, “ 1 cannot toll von, my fnoiicl, I cannot 
lull you,” then lio hulu him Hit down and woop wliilo ho giYOB him a glooni}^ 
uiMUiiint of llm pUiee, which oIobds with tho following liueB (Jeromma 
IniiiHliilioii)! 


'Min u ciouob buheVh, dhidduKT'UYO walov, 

11(1 wild wan klllt'il In liatllc— Uimilmst hcou It, Ilnwc booh u— 

Illh fiilliiiv mid IiIh iiiadji'r luilil Ids licnil 

Ami liin wif(' IoiooIh at liln side. , ,, 

III! Wlidmi diiviiHU lli'H in ilio flolfl— U m>ii hOHtHooii It, I liavo HWia II.— 

IUh ncul liiis nil nint in Hic wutIiI. t u 

Uuownon UiORtrcol, that isliis 

(oiiil." f< 

Tlim iH Lliii emd nf Mto "I'i". U I'li" W'gKostod llml 

It HoliLi’ iiivlli and is divided into twolvo parts lo oorrosponcl to tho twelve 

mouths AiH'ovding lo thin theory tho sixth tablet, roluting to Islitar, and her 

hu'inL, .,>.1 i,ov oL. lov™, »™»ro.Ki, to ™ ^ 

U inllio mmilli when overyllmig floonis diy and. dead aftoi the hot suniinei 
nun uul in this moiUh lho foatival of Taiumu/. was eelshratod, rb a chiuac- 
»r wl' i "li wa« 11,0 Avooiriog (or Ton, mu* rolUocl ,n B^olaol ™i. 14, 
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The seventh tablet speaking of Gilgaiiiish’s illness would tluia correspond 
to the seventh month, the one following the snimnei solstice, when the 
power of nature seems to grow leas, and this was attributed to a disease of 
the sun. 

ISIITAll’S DESCENT INTO HADES 

This idea is brought out more fully in the legend of Ishtar’s descent into 
the under world. It is possible that the story used to bo recited in connec- 
tion with the festival of Tammuz just mentioned. Islitar is pictured as 
descending into the lower realms, probably in search of her young husband. 
The picture it gives iia of tho conception the Babylonians had of life after 
death is very valuable. The poem begins : 

To tliQ land of no reUu'ii, to the land , . . 
liihtar tho daughter uf Sin Inchocd her cm. 

To tho houBO of darkno.BB, tlio dwelling of Irltalla 
To the honsR fiom which nono who enter over letnrii 
To tho road whoso comso does not turn hack 
To tho liotiao in which ho who entois is deprived of light, 

Whovo duet is tholr imrtmo and imwl thoir food 
Tlioy SCO not tho light, they dwell in davkuoss. 

Tlioy (iro clothed like hlrdfl in a garinont of ioathers. 

On the cloora and holt-s is Rpiend dnst 

Wliou Ishlar rcaclu’d tho gate of tho hand of no rctui-n 

She spoke to tho porter at tlio gate 

“Povtov, open thy gate. 

Open thy gate, I will outer. 

If thou dost not open thy gate, and I do not enter, 

I will fitriko tlio door, I will break tho bolt, 

I wiU atvllco tlie threshold and break down tho door. 

I will raise up tho dead to oonmimo tho living, 

Tlie dead shall ho more numerous tiraii the living I 
Tho porter opened his mouth and apoko. 

Spoke to tho powerful Ishtav . 

“ Stay, my lady, do not break U down, 

I will go and announce thy name to tho <incon Allatu.*' 


The poi’fcov thou inCovins Allabu that her sister Ishtar ataucls at the deer. 
The goddess is displeased at the news but bids the porter open tli© door iukI 
treat her according to the “ ancient laws.” These demanded tliat she should 
lose some part of her apparel at each of the aeveji gato.s of the nnder-world 
until she stood naked before the throne of it.s godde.ss. At the fn-st gate tho, 
porter takes away iier crown and she asks : “ Why, O porter, dost tlioii take 
the great crown from my head 1 ” JIo answ-evs ; “ Enter, O Ind}', for theao 
arc the coinniands of tlie mistress of tlie world.” At each gate IshLar 
remonstrates at having lier ornaments taken from lier, and each time tho 
porter returns the same an.swer. 

When Ishtar coine.s before Allatii, the latter cominniids her nic.sHongor 
Hauitar to smite tlio goddess witli dmease in all parts of her body. But 
while Lshtar is being detained in the lower world, all life lias stoiijicd on tho 
earth’s surface. Tho gods demand her release. A being is s]iRcially crcaiod 
to bring her back. Tlie I’est of the story and the meaning of tins and tho 
Hood myth is told by C. P. Tioleo as follows : « 

Tlie story of Ishbar’s descent into hades i.s unini.slaloihly a nature myth, 
which desenbos in picturesque f.ashion her descent into tho nnder-world to 
seek the springs of living water, probably the central fnico o[ liglit and boat 
in the world. When she is imprisoned there by Allaiii, t)io goildos.s of death 
and of the shadow world, and oven visited with all .sorts of discasn.s, all 
growth and generation stand still in the world, so Hint tho gods take council 
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arid deoido to demand lior rolcaso, lia accordingly creates a trondcrful bemp- 

slimethd’ who is to seek out tbe fouSi 
of life, and whom Allatu cannot withstand, however much she may scold Ld 
curse, lha goddess la set free, returns to the upper world and C 

dead lover iammus^ back to life by apntiklmg hmi with the watev of Inmor- 
CcUity. i (118 myth 18 not cosmological nor ethical, but has already become a 
pure aiUhropoinorphic narration, the pliysical basis for certain episodes and 
details of avIucIi la oiten not clear, and which hag a tendency to strenetlien 
belief in immortality. Tho account of the flood also, Avhich we have in seve 
ml versions and which was itself put together out of various parts, some of 
thorn hoterogenoous, betrays the fapt that it was put together by a polytheist 
urid originated in n naUiro myUi. But the nature myths as such lie already 
so far behind the author, there is ^uch a naive humour in the way the gods 
are reproaentod, overylhing happens in such a human fashioa — one needs 
only to think of Ishtar’s complaint that she has created men but no brood of 
ilsiies, of tJiQ sly excuse with which Ea excuses himself to Bel for having res- 
oiied Ilia favourite from tho dostruotion planned by the latter, one needs only 
to hoar how Bel is preached at by the wise Ea for his unreasonable and blind 
pasHiou, mid how the great latar declares him to hare forfeited hia share of 
tho siiorinco, and then see how he silently acknowledges his wrong by himself 
accoiupiinying tlio man over whouo rescue he had become so excited, and 
raising liim wRli liis family to a phico among tho gods — one needs only to 
tluiilc of all this to seo that the narrator made use of the mythological mate- 
rial only to doacribe tlio fall of sinful Juunanity and at tlie same time to 
romintl lilo hearers that tho gods always have means at their command, such 
as hmigor, postilonce. and wild heasla, topimisli the evil-doer. 0 

Tho Babjdoiumi view of life after death was particularly gloomy. ^ There 
was no Ippe nf anything bettor. The highest state of happiness pictured 
was to lie on a couch and drink clear water ; even for the pious it was a 
place of gloom. And thcro was iio possibility of escaping from it. Sit- 
mipishtiin tells Ctilgamish in this connection that death must oome to all 
(we traiislato again from tho version of Jereinias ») : 

So long n.s houses ftw built, 

80 long fts contrfioW aiv tnnelo, 

So long as brothots quftiTol, 

80 long as ennilly oxist!?, 

So long os rivers bear their waves fto tho sea] 


Tho Aminiialti nnd U»o great godfl determine fate 
And Mainmctiiin, tlio creator of destiny, ivUli tliem, 

'I’liey (lotormino llfo and death, 

The days of death wo not known.* 

Wo have soon tho legend lolling of a visit to U\o lower world; there are 
two which tell of visits to heaven. Ono is in connection with Etana. In 
Assluiihanapal’s library were a series of tablets containing the Etaiia legend, 
Ono pnrtion of the storytells how Shaiuosh helped Etana to find a plant 
whieli VYould help his wife in child-birth. Another narrates how Etana 
moimtcd to hoavim on the back of jtn eagle. They pause at different stages 
to look at tho earth beneath thorn. At the first stop: “Tlie earth appears 
Hko a niountain, the sea baa become a pool.’' Tibey go ixntWi tUiA th?) 
eagle again calls to Etana to look at the earth. This time the sea looks like 
a bolt around the earth. TI10 next time he looks the sea has become a mere 
giu'dojier’a ditch. After reaching the gate of Aiiu, Bel, and Ea, tho eagle 
•wiiut,s to go .still further and persnadoa Etana to accompany him to Ishtar’s 
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aboclo- Tlioy fly until tlio ctvHli appears a mere “garden bed,” but hero the 
rash ftlLunipt of the eaglo to roach the highest regions appears to bo piin- 
ialiod. Tlio two are hurled down from heaven upon tho earth. Another 
part of the legend tells of a deceit practised upon tlie oaglo by tho serpont, 
aided by Slmuiash, in which tho oagio dies a misorahio death. 

The second story of a visit to lioavou is found in tho legend of Adapa. 
Tliis legend was on one of the tablets found at Tcl Aniarna. Adapa is a son 
of tho god Ea, and is ropresented as serving in his temple. One day as ho 
is fishing in tho aca tho south wind overturns his boat. Adapa then fights 
with tho south wind and succeeds in breaking its winga so that it does not 
blow for soven days. At the end of this time Ann, in hoaven, becomes 
aware that blio soutli wind has not been blowing and inquires tlie roason. 
When told, ho becomes very angry that anyone should have had the audac- 
ity to interforo with any of his creatures. He accordingly sends for Adapa 
to appear before him. Ea gives his son advice as to his conduct, telling 
him liow to soevu'Q the good favour of the two porters at tho gate, ouo of 
whom ia Tammuz. Ho tells him further : “When thou comest before Ann, 
they will offer thee food of death — do not eat. Wntov of death they will 
offer Uioe — do not drink. They will offer tlieo a garment — put it on. 
They will offer thee oil — anoint thyself.” Ad^a then roaclios lioavon, 
and ovQrylhing happens as Ea lias told him. Only tlie food and water 
which are offorod liiin are of life not of death, and thus Adapa loses his 
ohaiioos of eternal life. Aim looks at him in ainazemont and exoltiims ; “ O 
Adapa, why didst tliou not eat and dihik? Now tliou caiist not live.” 
HerO) as in the case of Adam in the biblical story, whoso nmue by the way 
may possibly bo identical ivith Adapa, we see that a deceit was practised on 
man. In each case he is told that the food and water of life will bring him 
death, although the Babylonian story differs from the biblical in that the 
former freely and gladly accords man knowledge, as represented by the 
olothing and oil for anointment, wliich may be regarded as symbols of 
oivilisatioii. 

In the Euphrates vall^ religion was very closely assooialccl with tho 
actual life of the nation. The temples wiu*e storehouses and banking estah- 
lishmcnts ; the priests ivorc lawyers and scribes. Every Jiiwtorical inscrip- 
tion contains a reference to the gods. Victory was duo to their intervention. 
Nothing was conceived without them. TJiclr festivals were tho great events 
of the year. Tlie German excavating society has recently brought to liglit 
the old procession street between Babylon and Borsippa oyer whicli the 
image of the god Nabu used to bo carried on liia annual vi.sit to Mardnk 
at Babylon. This street was decorated with glaml, colourod tiles, repre- 
senting a stately procession of lions and other beasts, ^vhioh show a high 
grade of artistic talent. 

Tlio Babylonian religion 8hoAv.s its development plainly. In ii.s earliest 
phage we have the belief in a great many spirits and demons, wlio could be 
oontrolled by magic. Tlion comes the period of local cults followed by the 
organised pantheon, in which wc see faint signs of a conception of one god 
nmnifestod in many form.s.« 

To sum up in tlie words of Tide : Bhom all that has boon .said it will 
be seen that the religion of the Babylonian.s had at an early date attained 
a comparatively high stage of development. It had not yet erosHO':! the 
boundary of monotheism but romaiiied a theocratic, inonarcliieal polytheism; 
nevertheless it came very near that boundary. The gods of mythology wore 
already treated with great freedom, and the disgust which some of their 
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deeds called forth was not disguised. A comparatively pure and lofty con- 
uuptioii of the highest divinity had already been developed, even if it was 
called upon by different names. However much superficiality and formality, 
liowGvoi* many superstitions and magical customs may have been connected 
with the divine worship, it was yet not lacking in deep religious feeling and 
moral eaniestnesa, \Yliioli is shown particularly in the penitential psalms. o 



UaS'REMKV Oh' WOHKUKK AN1> CART 
(After Leynrd) 


CHAPTER IX. BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN CULTURE 


Oi*' all Uio rovtilftUons regarding tlio Mcsupotaniimi civiliBnUoii wliluli tlio 
roaearcliea of Bobta tuul Layard and their followers have In’oiiglit to light, 
none povhapa aro moro inlGvesting than thoao that showed tho position whicli 
art had, atlaiiiod iu tliosa far-oIT and forgotten limes. Ifc had all along been 
remembered tlmt powerful political empires had risen and fallen here, how- 
over vaguely tho cloUiils of tlio liistory may havo been prosorvocl. It was 
reoallod, too, that thoao poojdos possessed religions witli tlio same fundamontal 
oloiueiitw us tlio Jewish creeds j but that they had developed an artistic spirit 
and artiatio craftenuinship far beyond that of any other people of their time, 
had been ontirelv forgotten. Yot, as we havo scon, the most striking and 
ooiiapiouoiis of the inonuments restored by the explorations were woiLs of 
art. Wo have obtained nuiiiy gliinpsos of tliese in tho preceding pages, and 
it will not bo neooeaiiry hero to troat them in very great detail} indood, it 
would bo quilo impossible to do so within tho necessary bounds of space. 
Our concern is with the historic relations of the Mesopotamian art develop- 
ment rather than with the details of tho art itself. Nevertheless, sonietliing 
more than iiicidcuial references will be made to some features of the subject.® 

The origin of Babylontan-Assyriau civilisation is lost in the darkness of 
prehistoric times, like that of tho Egyptians and Chinese. We shall soo that 
oven their oldest inonuments display a high grade of artistic ability and pre- 
suppose a long development. The texts on the oldest moniunents are already 
written in cuneiform ; the picture writing in wliicli tliis must have origi- 
nated was already out of vtso, which shows a great progress in civilisation. 
As to the origin of this culture various supiioai lions have been made. 
According to the one which has made most headway, it was borrowed by 
tho Babylonians from a iion-Seraitic race who inhabited the country before 
them, and then spread gradually from tho Pousum Gulf, where it originated 
or whither it was brought from without, towards the north. 

It is pure supposition to say tlint civilisation in Babylonia started out 
from the shores of the Persian Gull and spread from there towards tho 
north, but it i.s a siiijjxjsition which hfis a liigh degree of probability. In 
tlii.s direction points tlio old legend of the Babylonians, as Berossua relates it, 
which describes the origin of civilisation — tho legend of llic divino lish-inan 
Cannes, who came up in the inorniug from tho Erythrieau Sea, instructed 
tho inhabitants of Chaldea, wlio were still living like animals, in the arts and 
sciences, and. then in the evening disappeared again under the waves. This 
fish-god has long since been recognised as tho god who is so Irequcnlly 
depicted on Babylonian and Assyrian luonumeuts, and it can now hardly be 
longer doubted that he, the god of the waters, or rather the .source of light 
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and firo in tho waters, is the god Ea. This god with Jiis circle ia without 
doubt indigenous to southern Choldea. The oldest and most important centre 
of Ilia cult ia Eridu, situated close to the sea. His son Marduk, and the god 
connected with him whom tho Semites call Nabu, is especially honoured on 
the islands and coast of tlie Persian Gulf. Thus if legend traces the culture 
of tho Chaldeans from the inatniction of this god, tins is the origin of the 
tradition that Jiis Avorshippers, who must have been mariners and dwollora on 
tlio sea coast, introduced tliia civilisation into Chaldea. 

In agroGinent with thi.H is the fact that the decrees of Ea and the magic 
forinulai of Eridu, his chief city situated near tho sea, are repeatedly desig- 
nated as being very holy and powerful, and as very ancient; also that the 
oldest sayings and traditions whicli are known to us in the Gisdubas (Gil- 
gamesli) epio, are located precisely in places on the sea coast or not far distant 
from it. TliGHo wore also tho centres of powerful states, as also of the king- 
dom of Ur, and the oldest monuments of Chaldean civilisation which have 
yet become known to us were found in southern Babylonia at Telloh. 

Howovor, wherever its origin may have been, the great age of Babylonian 
culture, of which tlio Assyrian is only a latex* branch, stands beyond doubt. 
Tho oyliiidors of Sargoii I as well as the statues found at Telloh show a high 
grade of development and presuppose an art which already has a long past 
behind it. That tlie Egyptian culture is younger and oven derived from 
tho Babylonian, and tliat the latter is thus the oldest in the world, and at the 
same lime was tlio mother of all other civilisations of antiquity, as has been 
claimed (Ilominol), can naturally not be proved and is still doubtful ; but it 
ia not impossible. And the most remarkable fact is, that at least the plastic 
art could never again roach the heights it had already attained in such a 
gray antinuity. 

Tliia docs not moan to imply that the Babylonians did not further 
develop tho civilisation, tho elements of which they had received from their 
prodeocssors. They assimilated it and developed it independently ; it may 
oven bo assumed that they improved on it in more than one rospeot, and 
aiiplicd it to liiglior ends. They also introduced into it much that avrs 
poouliiir to them. IIow far this Avaa the case — what with thorn was borroAved 
and Avhat original, cannot yet bo determined in detail. At any rate we are 
not justiliod in attributing to their noii-Semitic teacliers, as often happens, 
overytliing barbaric, cruel, and repulsive that still characterises tlieir cus- 
toms, nor all tho superstitions still connected with their religion. 

'Pho original inhabitants excelled the Somites in artistic spirit and 
ability, perhaps also as traders and mariners, luid tho latter probably imitated 
tlio former, but seldom reached them and never surpassed them. The Semites, 
on tho other hand, put more depth and earne.stiiess into their religious life ; 
onorgotically carried out the monarchic principle in this, as also in the life of 
the state; simplifiod tho Avribing; enriched the Utoratiire, Avhioh was thus 
rondoi'od more practical, by highly remarlcable epio narrations, especially 
with epic poems, and oven made an attempt to write history. Furthermore, 
Ijy the organisation of a capable army, by tho warlike talents of their kings 
and generals, as also by their unbending chai*acter and persevering will, they 
osiablishcd states which endured the most violent upheavals and changes, 
and ruled all their neighbours for centuries. If they Avoro behind their pre- 
decessors in some points, they far surpassed them in others. The conception 
that one people takes on the culture of another, quite as one puts on a bor- 
rowed dress, i.s just as foolish as tho conception that a nation relinquishes its 
OAVii individuality and originality as soon as it learns something from another. 
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The Groolcs of whom it haa now been proved that they owed much to oiiontal 
p 60 plo«, the Persiaiia of wlioin overyono IcnowH that they borrowed most of 
their cWilisatioii from liabylou, prove the contrary. Tho people who brought 
ita uultui’o to tliQ aoiithoni coasts of Babylonia and probably also to tlio coaats 
of Elan and comnumicalod it to the still uncultui'ed races living tliore, seems 
to have belonged to that peaceful, commercial race whicli the Hebrews des- 
ignated as tlio “ sons ol Kush,” which was not unlihe Iho PhcBniouiiis and 
was placed in tiic same category ; a race which, while jealous of its indo- 
peiideiico, was not aggressive, alUiough inclined to colonisation and to making 
distant journeys. These dwellers on the coasl^, together with tlio inland 
tribes, were then conquered by the Somites, perhaps after long battles. If, 
however, tlioy became in this way, as always, the teticliors of their conquer- 
ors, the culLui’o which grew under their iiifliienco was noiio the less a 
creation, and thus the inalienable property of the Babyloiiiaiia. 

LITERATURE AND SOIISNOE 

IIow high a state of civilisation the Babylonians had reached is shown 
by tbo fact that the invention of writing was a loug-accoinjilished fact with 
them. 'The oldest inscriptions known to us, and whioli certainly date ns far 
back ns 4000 ii.o., are already written in a species of oluiracter whioli from 
Bimilarity to the second Egyptian stylo of writing has been called hieratic, 
and it has been proved that this hioratio stylo of writing has been evolved 
from older hieroglyphics, long since fallen into disuse. 

It is not known whetlior any other material than stone or clay was used 
to write upon, and whether in such case syllabic writing was used or not. 
It has been surmised that the Babylonians and Assyrians also used, and per- 
haps GxcluHively at first, jrapyriis, leatlier, and other soft maierials to write 
upon, and engraved upon stone or clay only such matter as they wished to 
preserve. Thia is not improbable, oven though we Jo not possess any such 
manusoripts. For as a matter of course the nrst named materials could not 
withstand the Bahyloiiian climate as well as the Egyptian, and only tlio last 
named are proof against fire and water. It is a fact, however, that the bas- 
reliefs show iho scribes recording tbo number of the .slain o]i soft material, 
probably leather, as well as upon liard tablets. Whether tlioy also wrote 
books or latieia on jiapyriis or leatber lias not been definitoly establisbncl. 

However much the writing of the Babylonians and Assyrians may have 
been an inlieritaiico from very ancient times, and how miicli they may bo 
indebted to the early Chaldeans for the single form and iho structure of 
tho whole system, the cuneiform ivriting in wliuih they roiDrosentod thoir 
language was their own invention in more than one respect, Bince they did 
not iliouglitlossly use what was ready to hand, but inodiliod and alLorod it 
with deliberation. 

Writing was also used by the Babylonians and Assyrians for purely 
literary purposes. Tho narratives, legends, or poems wore inscribed on 
tablets of clay, and if in case of a work of greater size, the two sides cov- 
ered with miorosoopic cliaractors did not suflice, a series of such was used, 
which were clearly designated and numbered, so that they were in fact 
leaves of a book. Generally the title of the whole, as usual with tlio 
Hebrews, the first words and the first words of tho following tablet wore 
inscribed on every tablet. This liternturo even if limited to tho prodiio- 
tioiis of the imagination, is comparatively abundant. Although in thin 
respect it may not equal tlio literature of some races still living, such as the 
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Chinese, Aiiibian, Persian, and Indian, nor Lliat of the ancient times of 
Greece and India, \vhich in the last named country grows as luxuriantly aa 
its vegetation, yet on the otlior hand, ib excels in this respect that of the 
other Semitio races, tlie Hebrews not excepted. This is proved not only 
by the writings so far discovered but also by the catalogues of books in 
Babylonian libraries or of similar' worlca olsewlrere. However, enough has 
been brought to light, and in a fair state of preservation, to enable us to 
form an opinion of the literary talent of the Babyloniaus, and to prove 
to us what great varieties of it they cultivated. 

The Assyrians stand, in a literary aenae, hi about the same relation to 
the Babylonians as the Romans to the Greeks, disciples ^vho never equalled 
their masters, altliongh as far as can be seen, even relatively considered, 
Roman literature stands higher in relation to Greek than Assyrian stands 
in relation to Babylonian. Tlio tendency of tiie Assyrians was warlike, and 
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direotocl to practical ideas : to found a mighty empire, and to maintain their 
Hupreniacy was the end for which they strove. 1 herefore they more 
interested in liistory than in creations of the imagination ; purely literary 
work had little charm for them. Only much later, a desire is awakened in 
llioin to boooine acquainted with the productions of the Babylonians m ti la 
field, and to acquire as much as poasible of it for themselves. Aiid P® haps 
oven here inlorosi in the ancient religions and national traditions playea 

a DToator role than love for poetry. 

The Assyrians seem to have had more taste for what inny be designatea 
the scionco of the period, than for litemture- p/® 
ing the lead of the Babylonians, and accomplished litble beyond to 
miion or 11,0 ti'e»8«reo of the Babylonian Itones The 
nllaohecl to the Babylonians in antiqinty aa the eavliest oultiva ors « soie 
is well known, lllthough some thought that they had borrowed it 
Ro'vuii'inq Without doubt they reached the greatest eminence m antiquity 
astronomy^. KalisGieue! sent Aristotle as .onoin^^ 

obaorvations from Babylon, which, according to the most modeiate 
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inont, rsfich baok to 1908 before Alexaiwlor, i.e., 2324 d.c. 5 and tlioro iy 
liotbiug improbable in tliia. The mimbor of ocUpsey iiiuiiUoued on tho 
astrouoiuical tablota \vo\dd load t>o a coiiclaaioii that Uiero was au ovow 
longer puriod of rocorded calcnhvtions. It may bo that tlio Zigguriit of tho 
Lojnplea, which originally liad a religious siguilicaiioe, might, in Assyria at 
least, liavo boon used ny obsorvatoriea. it has evoii boon sunnisod tliat 
the Babylonians had some sort of a telescope, and this surmise rests upon the 
finding of a lens in the ruins, and upon the fact that tliey were acquauiioLl 
with the plaiioi Saturn, •vvliioh ia invisible to tho naked eye; but this does 
not seem probable. One thing is certain, tUoy gave names to tho eonstella- 
tions, QspQoially to tlio aigxra of the Zoduic, wliioU luivo in part romainod 
in use. They wore acquainted with live phiiiots, and distinguished them 
very exactly from the other heavonly bodies. They observed, and witli great 
accuracy, the eclipses oi tho sun aiid moon, poiiuips also tho sun spots, tho 
Gometa, the orbit of Yenua, and die poaiUoii of the Polar star ; but they had 
aoniQ very childish ideas about tho causes of eclipses and the character of 
the other heavenly phenonieua. Naturally the Milky Way did not escape 
their observation. They even calculated the regular reciuTonoe of eclipses 
of tlie moon iia well fls its plioses. 

A few of the mathomatical tablets oxlani prove that they had made great 
progress m arifchinotic and higher inathomatios, so indisponsiiblo to tlio study 
of astronomy. Tho provaUut system was the sexagesimal, with the 60 as 
tho unit, but the decimal system seems to have been Icnowu and used. 
However in spite of tlio recognition of tlio Iiigh value of those rcsoarclies, 
they hardly deserve the uatno of science. These researches were certainly 
not undortakoii from a lovo of sclonce. The prime object, no doubt, was to 
discover tho will of the gods in regard to tho future. Tho science of 
naathomatioa itself was uiado subservient to tho art of divination. Astronomy 
was a secondary object, astrology tho principal one. Knowledge was souglit 
of what must liappeti when there should bo a recurrence of oertaln pliavsoa 
of sbu’s and heavenly bodies. All observations of planets, comets, and 
other stars, of eoUpaes and other pheiiomeim, were imniodiiitely connected 
with occurrences on earth, which at some former time had fallen in coujunc- 
tion with them and consoquontly must be expected again. 

No more were other branches of science l^sidos astronomy cultivated for 
tlioir own sakes. Tlioir science of medicine was based almost entirely upon 
magic, and appears to have stood 011 a lower piano than that of tlio Egyp- 
tians, at least in so far as tlie still existing in.scriptious will permit us to 
judge. They indeed used as did tlio Vcdio ludiaiis exLeriial and internal 
reinedic.s, but tliey probably regarded them as charms ; whatever progrosy 
they may have made ill i.lio scionce of nicdiciuo, tho rncorda of it in llio 
ancient inscriptions prove that it was somewliat le.sa than what wo know 
of the Vedic physioians and their cures. Tims it is rather an exaggoi'iitioii 
to apeak of physical, geographical, grammatical, and mytliological ivritings of 
tho Babylonians and Assyi’ians, unless the mytlia and legends belonging 
to litoraturo already diaoiisscd lire meant. 

Thoro are various reasons for tlio supposition that each of tho Babyloniini 
libraries according to the .studies of tho several religious and scieutilio soliooly 
had a distinctive character. TJie Assyrian librario.y., on the other liaud, being 
all of later date, had more general and more varied contents. 

Tho icloa tliat these libraries wore for the use of the general public, is not 
well fovuided, and rather improbable. They ^YOxo probably deaigued in the 
first place, for the leiirnod men and scribes of the king, as well as for hi.s own 
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uao, for iliG instruoUon of his sons, audfuture officials, as well as for archives 
of the aiato, Xhoy do nob m the least prove that ciilLure, leuniiiig, aud eru- 
dition wore the property of all classes in Assyria.^* 


Epistolary lAterature 

At the eaine time the large number of written private documents which 
have been niiearthed — the letters and contiuct tablets — show that writing 
was not an unusual thing among the ^leople as a whole. 

From one point of view these old letters are the most interesting form of 
Ilabyloiiiftn literature because they show better than anything else the real 
life of tliQ nation. At first thought it may seem that a correspondence on 
(day must have been cumboraome, but most of these little letters were not so 
large as aji ordinary onvolopo and some of them were only two or three iuches 
long, and could caaily bo carried in the pocket. Some of them were enclosed 
in an outer envelope of clay which frequently coituhied a copy of the real 
document within. 

In oonnactiou with tho code of Khammurabi, his correspondence with 
ono of Ilia offioials, Sin~idinnain,ia [^mrticularly interesting because in those 
lotlors wo find rofcionccs to the same subjects which are treated of iu the 
laws. In tlmm all, wo soo Khammurabi attending to the minutest affairs of 
his kingdoin, taking a personal interest in everything. It seems to have been 
a oomparativoly easy matter to get the king’s ear. He received letters com- 
idainiug of things should perhaps consider beneabli the notice of a power- 
ful king, and he seoina to have devoted careful thought to all. 

The loiters of Kliammuiubi have been edited and translated by Mr. L. 
W. King, of tho British Musoum. They have been also translated by Dr. G. 
Nagol i Cor a doctor’s dissovtation, at Berlin, aud published in the BeiiHlys zur 
Auijriologie^ vol. IV. Some of tlio latter’s translations arc given below. « 

To Sin-idinnam say: Thus saith Khammurahi. Naram-Sin the keeper 
of fiooks hath said : ** To tho loaders of the troops have our shepherd Jads 
boon given.” Thus did ho say. Tho shepherd lads of Apil-Shamash and of 
Nai’jini-Sin inusL not ba given to the troopers. Now send to Etil-hi-Marduk 
and liis fellows that tlioy givo back the shepherd lads of Apil-Shamash and 
of Naram-Sin wliich they have taken. 

To Sin-idimam say; Thus saith KhavmurabL The whole canal was 
dug, but it was not dug clear into Brech, .so tliat water does not come into 
tho oity. Also ... on the bank of the Duru canal lias fallen in. This 
labour is not too much for the people at thy command to do in three days. 
Directly upon receipt of this writing dig the canal with all the people at thy 
command, clear into tho oity of Erech, within three days. As soon as tliou 
liast (lug tlie canal, do tho work which I have commanded thee. 

To Sin-idinnam say: Thus saith Khammurabi. Tmnmumu of Nippur 
has announced to mo as follows; “In the place Unaburu (?) I deposited 
seventy tons of grain in a granary (?). Avel-ilu has opened the granary 
and taken tho grain,” Thus did he toll me. See, I am sandbig Tmnmumu 
to ihoo with this. Lot Avel-ihi be brought before thee. Examine their 
dispute. Tho grain belongmg to Tummumu which Avel-ilu took, he shall 
give back to Tummumu. 

To Sin-idinnam say : Thus saith Khammurahi. See, I have ordered and 
sunt Siu-aiaba-iddina, Guisalu niid Shatammu to the war. They will reacli 
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UioQ on llic 12tU day of Maraliewjui. When they have reaclisd tlioe^ do thou 
proGGcd with them. The cows luid flocks of thy proviuco, put into aiife 
keeping. Also Nabii-malik, Ilu-naditum, Shamaah-muslialim, Sin-usili, Tari- 
bum, and Idin-Ninshah sliall go with iheo and take part in the ^ya^. 

To 8in-idinnam say : Thus sidth Khanimuruhi. Immediatoly Lipmi receipt 
of this letter, luwo all Iho keepers of Lliy temple and Ardi-Shamash, the 
son of Ei'iban, tho shepherd of Uio Sluimasli temple come before thoo, 
togethor with ilieir complete account. Send them to Babylon to give tlieir 
acoount. Lot them ride day and night. "Within two days they should bo in 
Babylon, i 

We also have examples of the private correspondence of the same period, 
sliowiiig the stylo of letter ono Babylonian wrote to another, The following 
remfirlfs and tranalatiojis of letlera are taJeen froJn a dissertation giving 
letters from tho time of Kliammurabi.« 

Tho insigJiiricant couteiitsof some of those letters show that letter writing 
at tliat timo was a general custom and tlie theory again and again tlnusts 
itself forward that a comparatively regular postal service was already in 
oxistonoG. Those lottev.s also show Jiow far Babylonian commeroe extended 
in the second half of the third ooiiUiry before Christ. Every letter throws 
now light upon that far distant past and helps us to form an ever surer pic- 
ture of tho daily life of tho old Babylonian people. Following are alow 
examples to give an idea of the epistolary stylo. 

To my fathar say: 'Thus sjjeaks TJlmcshu. May Shamash and Mar dulc keep 
my father alive forsver, Mayest thou^ myfather^ be in healthy mayest thou, live. 
May the protecting deity of my faUicr lift up the head of my faUier infavoxw. 
To greet my father haoe I written. May the pxmperity of xny father before 
Shamash and Max'duJc endure forever. After Bin and Raininan had spoken 
thy name, my father,^ thou, my father, didst speak as follows : " As soon as 
I eome to Dor-Ammizadaduffa on the Sliarku canal, I will send tlieo, within 
a short space, a lamb witli five iniua of silver.” This didst thou say, my 
father. My father made me expectant, but thou hast sent nothing. Now 
after thou, my father, hadat stai'tcd out to Taribu, the queen, I sent a lotLor 
to ray fatlier. Thou, my fallier, hast never voluntarily sent anyone wlio 
broxrght (even) a silyer shekel. In uecordauco with the ... of Sin and 
Ramiiian who havo blessed my father, may my father send mo that for 
which I am eager, su will iny heart not bo grieved, and I will pray for my 
father to Shamash and Mardiflc. 

To my lord, say : Thus speakeih Behhxmu, thy slave. Since I havo boon 
coiiRiied in prison Ihon, my lord, hast kept mo alive. What is tho reason 
that for five months my lord lias neglected mo? The house in which I am 
confined is a house of want. Now T have soiit tho Mar-abulli ( gato-keepor [?] ) 
to you witli a letter. I am also ill. May my lord have pity on me, send mo 
oovn mid vogolablos so that I may nob die. Send mo also a dress to cover 
my nakedness. Either a half shekel of ailver or two mina of wool let him 
(Mar-abulli) bring, for my service lot him bring it. Lot not Mar-abulli be 
aojit empty away. If he comoth empty, the dogs will devour mo. As tiioii, 
my lord, so also every inhahitanb of Sippar and Babylon knows that I am 
confined without guilt; not because of a hilshUi I havo been imprisoned. 
Thou, my lord, didst send mo beyond the river to carry oil, but tho Sutu 


P This pvobahly inenns tliot tho father liad beon cnUod to tv liigli oflico.] 
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people met me and took me captive. Speak a favoiiraUe word to the ser- 
vauL of iho king’s graiul vizir. Send, tliat I die not in the house of need. 
Send 0110 Ita of oil and five ka of salt. What thou didst send a sliort time 
ago was not delivered. Whatever thou sendest, send it well guarded, 

J'o t)iy fathcT say : Thus saitTi Zimn-erah. I^ciy Shamatli anil Murduk 
give my father everlciBtiny life. Ibi-Niusliali the younger brother of Niir- 
ilislmliaa fallen upon Nabu-atpalam and beaten him; he has also spoken 
insults concerning me which are not to bo endured. I shall beat tlie young 
man I Wherefore has he cursed me? I liave as yet said nothing to the 
jierson. I thouglit to myself : “ I will send to my father, let him send his 
dcciaion about the matter, and then I will speak to the person.” Now I 
have sent a tablet to Nabu-atpalam, for infornuition in this matter. Up ! 
make a decision in this matter, send your judgment, give (?) a word. 

'I'o the secretary of the merchants of Siypar, lahruru speak : Thus saith 
Ammidatitana. Tho wool dealer lias informed me as follows: “I have 
written to the secrotary of tho merchants of Sippar, lahruvu to send hie 
spnii wool to Babylon, but he has not sent his spun wool.” Thus has he 
informed mo. Why hast tlioii not sent tliy spim wool to Babylon ? Since 
thou hast nob feared to do this thing, so send— as soon ns thou seeet this 
tablet — thy spun wool to Babylon.* 

To Ama speak: Thus saith Gimil-Marduk. May Skamash keep: the 
alive, I liavo spoken in thy behalf to tlio person in question and he said; 
“Lot him come so that ho may speak.” And tho tablets which thou didst 
tako to examine, take thorn according to thy examination and come quickly. 

To Etil-Shamashiddina speak: Thus saith AveUJiuhaii, May iShamash 
and lahtar keep thee alive; I am well. Humtani has given for Ainti-Shamash 
85 hat and 16 she of silver. To Musalimma, I will give the money wherever 
ho c.omniands. I am going into the service of the king’s daughter. I will 
qnickly send thy desire. Send an answer to my tablet..^ 

Among the largo number of loUei*8 which have been preserved it has 
been pos.siI)le to find more tliaii one written by tho same person, and, by put- 
ting llio.so togetlier, to get some idea of the life and character of the writer. 
The Icitera of a certain Bel-Ibni are prominent among these. They contain 
alln.sioiis to liistorical events mentioned on the monuments, thus contributing 
valuable details to these rather barren i-ccords of events. Bel-Ibni himself 
was a general in the army of Ashurbanapal. Below is a translation of one 
of those loiters made by Dr. C. Johnston,* in the JSpistolary literature the 
Assyrians and Bahylonians in the Journal of the American Oriental Society,, 
vol, XVIII. « 

To the lord of Icings^ my lord^ thy servant Bel-Ihnit May Aslm\ Shamash 
and Marduh decree Ungth of days^ health of mind and lody for the lord of 
Icings, my lord! Shuma, tlie son of Sliam-iddina, son of Gaklial, sou of 
'J'ainmaritu’s sister, fleeing from Elam, reached the (country of the) Dakkha. 
r look lihn under my protection and transferred lutti from Dakklia (hither). 
He is ill. As soon as lie completely recovers bis health, I shall send him to 
tho king, my lord. 

A messenger lias come to liira (with the news) that Nadan and the 
Pukudeaiis of Til . . . hiul a meeting with Nabii-bel-shiimate at the city of 

fi I’hls is a lottov fiom King the king wUo •w.as third from the oiid of the first 

TJahylonlan dynasty. It is an examplo of tho usual stylo of a, loynl lottor.J 
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Targibiiii, and Llioy took a iieulral oalh Co Lhis cft’cci : “ -tVccording to agroo- 
ment wo shall send you whalcvot nows wo may lioar.” To bind the bar- 
gain (?) tliej'- purchased from luin fifty lioad of cattle, and also said to him : 
“ Our sheep shall eomo and graze in the pasture (V) among Iho Ubaualeaiis, 
in order Unit you may liavo confidence in us.” Now (I hIiouUI adviso that) 
a meaaoiigor of niy lord, the idug, come, and give Nadaii plainly to uiuler- 
ataiid as follows : “ If thou aendcat anytliing to Klam for sale, or if a Hingle 
slioei) gets over to the Ifilamito pasluro (?) I will not let thee live.” The 
king, my lord, may thovoiiglily rely upon my report. fc 

Professor BelitV/Soh in an articlo in the Jieiti‘d</e ziiv Aisyriolof/ia^ vol. I. 
oiiLitlecl 2it}it)'cif/e aur JSrhlttruiig der hahylonisoh-asayrisehen Briejlitteratu)\ 
has given a tran.slatioii of a letter Irom the king to this same Bol-lbni : 

The word of the hinrj io Bd-Ihiii : May my greeting ww/re glad thy heart ! 
Concern ing thy commiinicatiou about tlie Pukiideaua on the river OlaiiTU — 
In the future, whoever loves the house of his lords, shall eommunicato what- 
ever he aces and hoars to Ids lords. See I whilst thou inform me ooncGrning 
the cause of thy communication.^ 
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Some of tlio letters throw light on roligiou.s ceremonies, otiiors arc com- 
munications from iifltvologei’s telling whetlior or not the signs of the heavens 
are propitious for certain iindorlakings. 'Tliero aro still otlmrs from ptiysi- 
cians telling of patients under their care. T’l»o following is tramslatod hy 
Dr. Johnston 

'To the Icing, my lonly thy servanU Arad-Nam ! Greethiy most hoartily to 
my lord, the Ic'mg ! May Adar and Crula grant health of mind ami hody to my 
lord, the Icing . A hearty greeting to the ion of the king . . . . Witli rog’ard to 
the patient who luus a bleeding from his iiojho, (ho Rab-mngi reports : 
“Yesterday, towards evening, there \va.s much hemorrhage.” Those drovss- 
ings are not Hcicntifioally applied. They are placed on the ala) of (ho noso, 
oppress the breathiug, and come off when ihoro is lunuorrhagc. hot ihom 
be placed within tlio nostrils, and llion the air will lie Icopt aivay and the 
hemorrhage restrained. If it is agreeable to my lord, the king, 1 will go 
to-morrow and give instructions; (meantime) lot me hoar liow ho dnca./i! 

Several letters havo be«n preserved of a certain Tshlar-duri, who appoar.s 
to have lived during the reign of Sargoii (722-706 n.o.), and was perhaps 
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identical -with the eponyni of the same name in the year 714. Dr. Johnston 
has translated a communication of his to the ldng:a 

To tliQ Icing^ ytiy loTd., thy servant Ishtar-duri ! Crvcetuig to the hiny,^ my 
lord! 1 send forthwith to my lord, the king, in company witli my messen.- 
gor, the pUyaiciaira Nahu-shum-iddina and Nabu-erba, of u'hom 1 spoke to 
the king, niy lord. Let them be admitted to the presence of the king, my 
lord, and let the Icing, my lord, converse with them. I liave not disclosed 
(to thorn) tho Irno facts, bnl have told them nothing. As the king, my 
lord, Goniniaiida, (so) has it been done. 

Shainash-bGl-u 5 ur sends word from Der : “We have no inscriptions to 
place upon tlie templo walls.” I send therefore to the king, my lord, (to 
nak) that one inscription bo Avritten out and sent immediately, (and that) 
tho rQ.st bo speedily written, so tlint they may place them upon the temple 
walls. 

There lias boon a great deal of rain, (but) the harvest is gathered. May 
the heart of tlie king, iny lord, be of good clieer ! * 

ART 

Art occupies loo prominent a position in the life of the Babylonians 
and As.syrians, and they have produced too much that is original and pecu- 
liar to them, for this history to pass over the question in silence. Even a 
nioro sketoli of their culture would be incomplete without it. At the same 
time groat precaution is necessaiy. In t!ie determination of the clirouolog- 
ioal Biicoesaion of undated monuments so mucli depends on subjective valua- 
tion find fostlietiG judgment that, without a long and conscientious study of 
the liistory of ait, one is liable to serious error. And the determination 
of (lato-s largely iniluencos one’s conception of the progress of Babylonian- 
Assyrian art; icsthotio judgment, one’s decision concerning the character, 
iiidcpondenco, and valuo of tills artistic effort. 

Horo again, as in tho language, religion, and in tho whole civiliBation of 
this people tho unity of tlio Babyloniaii-Assyrian raco comes clearly to light. 
Wliatevor difforonoes may exist between Babylonian and Assyrian art in the 
concoplion of detail, in certain peculiarities of technique, in the choice of 
subjoctfl, at bottom they are one. It has ever been characterised as a 
national school in which one and tho same character prevails, so that a work 
of art, bo it from Tolloh, Babylon, Nineveh, or Kalah, at once shows its con- 
nection Avith it. All the differences are merely sliades, changes caused by 
timo. Tliia is especially noticoablo Avlien one considers what material for 
example Ava.s used for building. In Babylonia it is difficult to obtain 
stone ; thoro are no roclis there. Consequently this material, which had to 
1)0 brought from a distance, and Avas therefore expensive, avss kept like 
pi’oeious and other metals for the decoration of the Avhole, for inllars, bas- 
roliofs, dedicatory inscriptions, etc., or for making a firm foundation, while 
dried and burnt bricks wore used for the buildings themselves. Among the 
Assyrians this difficulty did not exist. Excellent stone, which was easily 
worked, Avas foniid in close proximity, and tho Assyrians understood how to 
bow and shape it. In spite of this, they imitated the Babylonian custom 
and used mainly bricks for their bmlduigs. They preferred continually to 
repair these temples and palaces, which soon fell into ruin, or else to replace 
thorn by others, ratlier than to depart from the traditional mode of building 
of llieir ancestor.^. 
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Tlie question lias boon raised as to whether Babylonian- Assyrian art may 
not perhaps have been a daughter oC the Egyptian. Without doubt Assyrian 
art wns at least influoncGcl by it. All the ivory objects which have yet boon 
found are plainly imitations of Egyptian motives, although they wore cor- 
tainly not made by Egyptians, and some of thorn date from tho iirao of 
Asshurnaisirpal. Tlio lotus ornament also, which is so often used as a temple 
decoration, points to an Egyptian origin. Perhaps, however, the models were 
not borrowed directly from the Egyptians. Certain dishes and cups for 
drink-offering, whicli occur in Mesopotamia, as well as in wostorn Asia and 
southern Europe, aro plainly ornamenlod with Egyptian cartouches, hioro- 
glyphicg, and symbols, but in such a divergent form that no Egyptian could 
hayo made thorn ; and these objects have the name of the artificer in Aramaic 
characters on tho border or back. It is thus plainly to bo seen that this 
Egyptian fashion waiidored into Assyria through the influence of Aramilon 
artists. 

When it is acknowledged, however, that Egyptian patterns were imitatod 
hy the Aaayriaus at a comparatively lato date, and that Egyptian motives 
were borrowod from her artists, it does not by any means follow that Baby- 
lonian-Aasyrian art as a whole was of Egyptian origin. This could bo 
proved only from tho oldest nionuinonts to bo found in Babylonia. It was 
in fact bolievecl, wlien tho art works of Tolloh first became known, that they 
showed a great HimUarity to tho products of Egyptian art. They displayed 
the same simplioity and nuiveuess, tho aanio oloaii-shorn heads and faces, and 
many other ooiucidcnccs. Tlio connoisseurs of art, however, believe diffor- 
oiitly. Tho similarity is great; nevertheless a careful examination shows 
tlio indepondence of Babylonian art in roR£)ect to Egyptian. Tims in tho old- 
est uiouumouts tho same peculiarities, truth and strength, appear, wliioh in 
the later development of art among the Assyrians wore so greatly exaggerated, 
whereas tlioy arc wholly lacking in Egyptian figure.^. 

A further similarity is found between the oldo.st pyramids in tho Nile 
valley and tho Babylonian-Assyriaii Zig^^umt. In the first place, liowevor, 
tho pyramids had a wholly diuevont object from the Ziggurat, and, in the 
second place, it must not bo forgotten that tlio Babylonian temple arclutecturo 
varies greatly from tho Egyptian. If tlicro is any dependonco it is not on tlio 
side of tho Chaldeans; they did not borrow their art from tho Egyptiaiia. 
At the sumo time tho siniihiritios aro so reinavkablo, especially botwoon tho 
old Chaldaio statues and the oldest productions of Egyptian aculptnro, Ruoh 
as tho statues of Sliafra, Clnifii, anti Ba-cmdcc, that wo aro conipollod hero, 
as in the case of the writing, to snppo.se a common alock out of wliicli both 
branches grow indepondently and in a way poculiar to each. 

'riio important diseoverie-s miulo hy tho Freucii consul, Do Sarsac, at 
Tclloli have fir.st thrown some light on tho old Chaldotin art in wlnoli tho 
whole Babyloiiiaii-Assyrian art has taken its origin. Tlio question as to 
whetlior the works of ai’t found ilioro aro Sciniiie or noii-Somitio dooa not 
ooncorn us here. It is more probably the bitior. At any rate wo are hero 
confronted with a civilisation prooctling tlio Ilourisliing period of tho known 
Somitio dominion in Babylonia.' A tomplo was found there 63 by 31 motins 
square which shows tho same fnndamonUtl plan as tho latov Chaldean arohi- 
tectiue, that is, a .striioturo of Imriifc on a foundation of clriocl brick, the 

1 For a descvlpUon of tlioso monumonts and tho history of Uioiv discovery, ns well ns for Iho 
coiicluBionn which arc to ho drawn from thorn for tlio lilstory of art in Mosopolaniiiv, tho ron<lor 
la YcEor\’ca to lie Ha^sitc’s nlbnm ot repTortaettona fUAvt ChftUl&wh also to L. noci''/,fty, Xcs 
/oniUes de Olialdk in tiio lievne ArchKoloffiqne, 1881, now hovIo-s, vol. xlii, p, fiO ff. and 257, 
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corners exactly facing tlio points of the compass (not the side as in Egypt), 
a Ziggurat in the centre, the whole, as is seen from gtampa on the stones, 
elating from the time of the priest-prince Gudra, who ia known from other 
sources, and who rebuilt or founded this temple. Besides, a large number 
of larger and smaller works of art were discovered, cylinders, reliefs, bronze 
objects, espcoially statues, which had been collected either by the ruler already 
luontionod or by other priestly princes or kingsA 

Before building a temple or palace, a religious ceremony took place cor- 
reapoiuliiig to what we call to-dny laying the corner-stone. Nabuna’id relates 
that in the mins of the oldest Chaldean temples he looked for the foundation 
atone, tho fenten. which the original kings had placed there, nnd that he had 
tliQ good fortuiiG to fijid tliis corner-stone, whei'oas several of his prede- 
(icsaors had excavated only in vain. In our days such cylindrical tubes have 
been found covered witli close writing difficult to decipher, which had been 


placed in ULLlo niches at the corners of the foundation facing the four points 
oC the compass. TJius at Nimrod, Rawlinson caused excavations to be car- 
ried on in one of tho corners of the tower, feeling sure that he would find 
olijcots similar to Uioso which had been met with elsewhere. He relates his 
discovery as follows : At the end of half an hour a small cavity was found. 

* Bring mo,’ ” said llawliiison to the man m charge of the digging, “ ‘bring 
mo the dedicatory cylinder.’ The workman put his hand into the hole and 
showed tho oyluuler » tlioso present could not believe their eyes and looked 
at ouch other in amazement. The cylindor, covered witli inscriptions, then 
came out of the hiding-place whei'C it had been placed probably by the hands 
of Nebuchadrezzar himself, and where itliadlain for twenty-nine centuries.” 
(u the fruitful excavations which he undertook at Tclloh, De Sarsac made 
Himilar discoveries. “ I found,” said he, “ at a depth of scarcely thirty cen- 
limotci’s under the original soil, four oubos of masonry of large bricks ana 
bitumen, mcaHUiing flighty oontimoters on each side, in tlie centre of these 
cubes was a cavity of twonty-seven centimeters by twelve and by thirty-five 
oC dontlu This cavity tilled with yellow sand enclosed a statuetto of bronze^ 
ronroaeutiiig now a man kneeling, again a woman standing, sometimes also a 
bull. At tlio foot of each sbatue, usually embedded in tho bitumen which 
lined tlio cavity, wore found two stone tablets, one white, the other black, 
ft was tho black one which usually bore an inscription in cuneiform charac- 
ItU’H, like or iihnost like tho ono carved on tho figure of ^ bronze. ivloreover 
Do Sai'Hiio in place of statuettes found cones of clay in the shape ot largo 
uaiLs with Jienrisphorioal heads, and linving an inscription arouiid the stem.®* 

IL has been believed that three stages of development maybe clctKcteLl m 
this aiioieut art. To the first belong the reliefs, which represent scenes ot 
war aud burial whioli have not yet been satisfactorily explained, drawn very 
awkwardly and comparatively rough and primitive. This stap represents 
the infancy of art. To the second stage aiu counted tho eight statues of 
Uxulea and the one of Ur-bs-’u which aw carved with great akill and fine 
avrietic fooling out of hard stone, as it appears dionte. 

Tho strength which characterises l-lie sculptural effor s of 
and especially of the Assyrians, is already manifest, although without that 
oxaggo?atioi/ol the muscles and joints which is so 

\nl\Qv Hands and foot in particular are most carefully executed, ine 
headatu’e totally different from the hairy and bearded Assyrian, or even early 
Babvlonian heads. They are ijerfootly clean shaven, but sometimes seem- 
ingly decked with an artificial hair arraugunicut or something ' 

all ju.st as in Egypt- In addition, mi attempt to suggest the folds of dia 


II. W.—YOI,. I, 
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peries is seen, wlxicli we do not find among tlie Babylonians and Assyrians 
nor the Egyptians, but only later among the Persians and Greeks. In tlie 
third so-called classic period are placed works of art of moat iinislied execu- 
tion, whieh show a decided advance, among which are pictures, in which board 
and hair arc worked out with the greatest care. 

It would bo exaggerated sccpticisjn to deny that theso art productions 
exceed in antiquity, nearly everything found in Babylonia until now. Tho 
only exception could bo the beautiful cylinder of the lime of Sargon I, if wc 
aBsuine that this monarch roigned about 3800 ii.o.,and that this work of art 
is of his time. But this is by no moans ostablisliod as a fact. 

It can also not be denied that these creations of early Clialdaio art, 
although in some instances only feeble attempts, in others, however, are of 
such Jinished perCcoLion, that in succeeding periods they were never excelled 
and seldom equalled. 

Wo have hero a similar case to oiio in Egypt, where, for instance, under 
the kings of tho fourth dynasty, sculpture reached an eminence, which 
nothing of later date ever ax^proached, and where tho oldest works of art 
have a value which none of tlie Egyptian sculptures of the following centuries 
can claim. In both those countries therefore there is an early, suiqiiiHiu^ly 
rapid development, followed by a speedy decline; where even in succooding 
brilliant epochs no successful attempts toequalthe results of the first floresceiioo 
wore over made. Such a xibonomonon is all tho more striking when it is 
oonsidorod that these later epochs, wliether in Egypt, in Babel, or in Asshur, 
wore by no means periods of degeneration, but show, although with continual 
fluctuations, marked progress in literature, science, government, and general 
culture. It seems probable that the cause lies in the difference of race. 
The artists wlio carved tho statues of King Schafra, were no more Semites 
than, judging from all appearances and from the facial types of thomonaroha, 
pictured, were the sculptors who immortalised King Gudea. Later on the 
Egyptian population became more and more afTected by Semitic elements, 
and under the increasing influence of the Semites, art declined. 

Nob until under the Saits, who certainly were not descended from a race 
intermixed with Semitic blood, did art rise again to a height which recalled 
tlio palmy days of the ancient realm. Thus early Clialdaio art was tho 
mother of that of Babylonia and Assyria, and the Semites of Babylon and 
Asshur proved themselves diligent students, gifted imitators, who gave to their 
works also the stamp of their own genius ; but they wore never more than 
students and imitators, tliey iiovor xu-odneod anything original whieh might 
stand in equality by tlio side of early Clialdaio art. Tho Semitic race occu- 
Xiios one of the foremost xiositions in the liistory of civilisation, and is highly 
talented. BiiL in architecture and sculxituro it has always worked in close con- 
nection with foreign masters, and never produced anything really great by 
itself.^ Tho further it goes from Uio ancient centres, where the great 
tradilioii of the forinei so highly developed art still lived on, tho more unskil- 
ful become its xu’oductions m tliis field. Assyria where tho Semitic blood 
was purer than in Babylonia, and which was certainly surxiasaod in art by tlio 
latter, PlicBniom, Palestine, and Arabia, are xu'oofs of tliis. Only when 
the Semites have handed down tho old tradition which thuy have at least 
preserved, to the Aryans, tho Persiaua, and Greeks, is tliero an iudopendont 
higher development of plastic art. Bo that as it may, considered ns artists, 

1 Iloie of coiUBo only arcliltccfcuro and soalpLuio in gonoi'ftl ivro lutondctl, wiLlioiit doiiylng 
that tho Somites, also those of Ilabylonia and Assyria have ncoomplinhed original thiiiKH in flinglo 
caacB, ill oxccutlon, and in certain genres, as, for example, in tho TcpvocUictlon of animal forma 
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fclie Babylonians and Asayriana aland foramost among the Semites, but they 
are indebted for this to the early Chaldeans. 

Ihe character of the Babylonian- Assyrian building has remained iu 
general about the same, from the earliest times, until the destruction of the 
nation. The architectj more than any other artist, is dependent uiion 
tho nature of the materia] at his disposal ; and this in Babylonia was almost 
oxchiaivoly in the form of tiles of clay, either dried in the sun, or baited in 
tho lire. Tho former, which were made most skilfully in Babylonia, were 
generally used for loundationa, eitlier by simply placing them in layers, or 
cementing them with wet clay or pitch, or, as iu the substructures of the 
Assyrian palaces, by iisiug Uioin while still in a moist condition, in order that 
undei’ the pre.s.siirQ of the superstructuro they might be united in one solid 
mass. For the covering of the walls, baked tiles were used. Enamelled or 
glazed bricks were used in those parts of the building which were most 
exposed to moisture or the changes of the weather. In Assyria where stone 
was not expensive this was also used as the outer coating of walls. This, 
liowever, is tlio only important variation which the Assyrian architects 
allowed iliGinsclvoB. Altliough it would have been easier for them to erect 
more beautiful, more pleasing, and certainly more durable buildings of stone, 
they were not able to rise to tlio attempt, although they had only to carry out 
and use in larger measure what lind already been found in Chaldea. A short 
stop was indeed taken in this dh’ection. 

The Babylonians already knew how to make wooden pillars or columns, 
probably covered with metal, and made use of them in lighter arclutectiire, 
as for instance the iVhos, or canopy .over the figures of the gods. The Assy- 
rians not only copied this, but Wit columns of stone, and a certain origi- 
nality and gracefulness in tlie capitals and bases of their pillars is not to be 
domed. However, the column never played the same important role in their 
architecture as it does, for instance, iu the Grccco-Boraaii and even in the 
Egypt]iui. In their great buildings they clung almost servilely to the designs 
luw^clod down during ceiifcu.riQas The cyiealioii as to whether the buildings 
had more than one story, was formerly almost geuorally admitted as a fact, 
but it is generally denied now, and can really hardly be determined. The 
ruins give no positive support to either theory j but a few reliefs give 
representations of two-atoried buildings. 

Tile oonslruotioii presents necessarily a certain monotony which is here 
acoeniuated by the absence of windows. To relieve this monotony, glazing, 
colouring, or woodwork were resorted to, in case the use of columns was 
Gxolucled ; sometimes more artistic measures were used, such as projecting 
pilasters, whicli in Chaldea were somewhat crude, but richly ornamented in 
Assyria ; also mosaics of conical form, or decorations of vases on the walls. 
The upper stones of the walls were decorated witii battlements. The inner, 
as well as tlio outer walls, had a stone covering up to a certain height, and 
higher up a polychromatio layer of atucoo. Ivory, and particularly bronze 
decorations, were much employed. In epito of all this, the itnpreasion given 
by Babylonian and Assyrian buildings is one of massiveness, almost clumsi- 
ness, and the decorations seem childish, paltry, and commonplace. Hence also 
tho disproportion of length and breadth, in other words tho elongated form 
of tho rooms, whose roof nob being supported by columns, had to rest on tho 
side walls, and wliose breadth depended on the length of the roof beams. 

On the other hand, the almost exclusive use of tiles had this advantageous 
result, that it was almost imperative to make prodigal use of arch and vault 
eonalruclioii. That the Chaldaio arcluteots wei*e tlie inventors of these 
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consLraoUona, with wliicli tlio Elruscaiis wore foniiBrly orroiicously credited, 
cannot be x^ositively allirmod, loi* they are also found in Et.j'yxJt, although 
seldom made use of there. Without doubt, however, the Babyloniiins and 
Assyrians doveloxmd them greatly and knew how to malco use of thorn with 
groat aldlL Ih'om the false arch, wliich is formed by allowing each succeed- 
ing layer of otono to project over Uio foregoing one, to Llio linisliod iiroh, all 
kinds arc ropresciilcd by them. Not only were all underground canals and 
sowora, vaults of masonry, but all gatowaya ended in arohes, and even the 
ceilings of some apartments, particularly those in the part of the palaces 
which sGoina to have boon the liaroin were wholly or partially vaultod. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians have built extensively many and great 
oibios enclosed within mighty walls, oxlendcd xialaccs and peculiar Lomplos. 
They cannot ho enumerated hero or oven described in general terms. 

A few important points, however, may be touched upon. In the first jdace 
ft must bo noticed that, while in Egypt tlio moiimnental buildings wore tombs 
and tomplo.s, in Babylon and Aaslinr they were mainly palaces. Altliough 
no pains nor oxxionse worn sxiarod in the oroction of the temploa, they wove 
smaller than the palaces, of wliich they wore in some cases oortainly annexes. 

The tombs wore oonstruoted wUli groat caro, in order to giuird against 
the rapid dooay of the corjisos, yet the inbabiUuiis of Mesopotamia novor 
reaolied the same degree of iJorfooUon in tlie embalming of bodies us tho 
Egyiitiana : they wore also fitted out witli everything that, according to 
tlieir faith, was iiceossary for tho dead, but they wore piled upon each other, 
and Lliua oxcludod from view. Art was not expended upon thorn ; on tho 
other hand, liowovor, all known means of art wore used to docorato tlio resi- 
donoos of tlio kings and tho earthly habitations of the gods in the most splen- 
did luul sninptuoiiH manner, 'llieir size increased continually. Tho early 
Chaldaio palaco diacovei'e*! at Tolloli, had an area of only 63 meters long 
by 31 broad 5 the so-called WiiHOvaa at Warkn (Ercch) was 200 meters 
long by 150 broad; the xialaco of Sargon II at Dur-Sharrukin covered an area 
of about 10 liGctaros, and contained 30 open courts and more than 200 apart- 
moiits. Under tho Sargouids tlio rooms also became larger. One in the 
palace of Soiinaclicrib was almost us long as tho entire palace at Tolloh, f.e., 
4G niotera long by 12 wide. Another in tho palaoo of EsarhadJon, which 
was intoiided to be 15 meters by 12 meters, remained imfinisbed, jncbably 
on account of tho difficnlty of conatructiou. TJ>o palaco of Asshuvbanapal 
was of soinewliat smaller, though still maguificont pi'opc)i'tion,s. Tho groat 
XJiilaco of Nobucliadrcy.zar Cl, consisting of tho old palauo of his father and 
a new one constructed by him and joined to the old, has not yet boon sufii- 
cioully explored, Inil according to tlm descriptions, miust have surpassed in 
splendour, if not in size, all tlioso of his prodocossors. All palaces wore cdii- 
structotL on tlie same ])Ian, and oontainod sojatraLo living aiiartments for 
tho knig and his court, for liis wives, for tho lower court ofiioials, and, 
as it appears, also a temple with various aanotuaries and a towei\ 

Too little is as yet known of the Buhjdouiiin-Assyrian toniplcs to judge 
with any certainty of their stylo of architeetui'O, Hero and there, remains 
of tomjiles have been Found, but it has not j'ot boon x)rovod that tho huild- 
iiigs designated as iomxdcs Avoro really devoted to religious purposes. Most 
of tho temples seem to Iiavo boon small, at any rato not ini ended for largo 
as.somblago.H. The altar stood outsido and consequently tho religious sorvioes 
nuiat usually have taken jdaco tlioro. 

Every largo town luul many tomplou but always only one Ziggnrat. 'I'liis 
constituted only one part of the in-incipal temple, albeit the most x>roinincnt 
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one. iheio were various kinds of such towers, of three or more, sometimes 
seven stories, whicli were attainable by a single inclined plane encircling the 
wJiole building, or a double one rising on two sides of it. The groimil plan 
was a perfect square in some, in others a parallelogram ; all rested, however, 
on a massive substructure, and seem to have l«en crowned with a small 
sanctuary. 

Although these principal temples, including the Ziggurat, were not of 
equal extent with the royal palaces, they were nevertheless imposing build- 
ings, and the towers in i«u-ticalju* were erected with much care and at 
great expense. It would bo wrong to conclude from this ratio of temples 
and palaces that tho_ Assyrians were less religious and more servile than the 
who, entirely dommated as they were by the dogma of immor- 
tality, lavished more care on tlio tombs of tlie dead kings than on the habita- 
tions of the living ones. The valuable decorations and sculptures which 
the Assyrians and Babylonians gave to their gods prove their pious tendency. 
In reality the whole palace was a sacred edifice in wliich the representative 
of the deity lived on eartli with and beside his god. 

Tiio aid whicli architecture received from other arts has already been 
briefly niontionod. There are still a few particulare to be noticed in regard 
to this point. The Assyrians as well as the Babylonians were skilful woikers 
in bronze. Prool'fi of this aro the bronze door-sill meters long, found at 
Borsippa, whose decorations of I’osottes and squares are in very good taste, 
and particularly the bronze gates at Balawat, belonging to the 9m century 
n.o., which arc masterpieces of their kind, and a great number of other 
romaina. 

Painting was also employed to decorate the exterior as well as the 
iiitorioi of walls. Ornaments and figiu'es were painted with great skill 
on stucco, al fresco in such a case, or on tiles which were afterwards glazed. 
I'lioso iile.s wore sometimes joined to make one picture. In what remains 
of such work it is shown that painting had attained quite an eminence in 
Babylon and Asshuv. Drawing and grouping aro often very Bncoesainl, and 
the U’GaLincntliaH olLeu a certain breadth. These paintings arc also important 
bGcau.so it is seen from them how much conventionality prevailed in Assyrian 
sciilpturo. In painting there is nothing of that exaggerated musoularity nor 
of the almost clumsy strength of the sculptured figures. Beai'd and hair are 
not as stifily curled as in the sculptures, but hong more loosely and naturally. A 
A beautiful example of glazed tiling Ixas recently been excavated by the 
Doutscho Orient Gcsellschaft at Babylon. It is in the so-called Procession 
street leading from Babylon to Borsippa ; on either side of the street were 
walls faced witli coloured tiles representing a stately procession of liojia and 
othor animals, very artistically drawn.** 

Sculpture, more than painting, was employed in decorating buildings, 
tliG works of which covered the greater part of the palace walls, and orna- 
nioiiied tlio gateways, courts, terraces, and apartments. The material Avhich 
the sculptor used in Chaldea was usually valuable stone clifftoult to procure, 
such as basalt, dolorite, diorite ; in Assyria, generally a ooramoner, more 
easily worked species, such as alabaster and sandstone. The difference of 
matorial naturally influenced the work itself. Figures of oast bronze are 
also often found. . 

The inscriptions of the Babylonian kings often speak of columns erected 
in honour of the gods, of which some were made of solid gold or silver, 
others only coated with precious metal, and the Assyrian kings also mention 
such dedications. Naturally the oolumnsof precious metal have nob survived, 
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bul a great number of atone pillars liave been found. It may be chanee, that 
the greater iiiiiriber of atatuea in the round are fioiii Babylon, the greater 
jLUinbor of bas-roliofa from Assyria. The objects of those surviving sculptures 
are mainly of a religious or historical olioraoter. But rarely docs a represon- 
tatioii of the domestic life of tlio monarch or other social circles appear. 

Only once is a banquet pictured, tliat of king Asshuihaiiapal and Ins 
queen. Otlierwiso no ■women, except captives, appear in tho reliefs. On the 
whole littlo tendency is shown to roprosont femalo boauty and grace, as coin- 
])ai’odwith the Egyptians and especially with tho Greeks. Tlio undo femalo 
ligiiro is seldom pictured, and if so, in a repulsively realistic form, as in tlio 
small figure.s of the mother goddess. Cheerful or comic scoiios, whioh arc not 
w'aiiting ovon in Egyptian reliefs and vignettes, are never found lioro. Hasty 
<5onoluBion8, however, should not be drawn from this, and it ahould not bo 
forgoltcn, that most of tlio surviving reliefs are from tlie p^alacos, few from 
tho tomplea, still fewer from the tombs, and none at all from private rosi- 
denoGH. This is doubtless one of tho reasons why representations of domestic 
or private life are so acarco. In fact, in a few of the tombs reliefs havo been 
found whose subjects recall favourite representations in those of Egypt. Most 
Xirevalent certainly, are those scenes relating to religious and public life. 

In tho treatment of these objects, truth is often suoriricod to oevtain oon- 
veutionalitios, 'I'lius for instance the Lamaasi and Shodi, tho man-headed 
lions and bulls have live legs, in order that they may always present four to 
tho eye, whether viewed from the front or tho side ; tho heads are usually 
ropresontod in iirofile with the eyes in full face, but somofcimcs iu full face, 
although the imago proaents a side view to the bolioldor, which was also 
oustoiimry in Egypt; so also, tho stiff curling of the hair and beard is 
unnatural. Apparently no attempt had over been made in Egypt to make 
lioi'lraitH of historical personages, and the individual differences of riink and 
coiuUtion can only be recognised by objects of secondary imx)ortanco. TJiere 
is, however, still somo doubt upon this point. Tliere is indeed a great 
uniformity, but an attempt at least to differenUale facial traits cannot be 
overlooked. Ignoring all accessories, the features differ among kings and 
higher courtiers on the one hand, and lower mon-ai-arms on tho other, 
among men and eunuchs, among adults and youths. Wherever tlio artists 
of Mo.sopotaniia wore not limited by conventionality, — notably in tlio rejn’o- 
aentation of animals, — they have surpassed in accuracy, in trutli and strength 
of roprosentation all other nations of antiquity, tho Greeks hardly oxcoptod. 
This is particularly tnio of tlic reprosentation of native animals, yot foreign 
ones wore treated witli great skill, although the dolineatioii of tlioso betrays 
less xiractico. Even in tlio picturing of thoriaiitlirojnc doitios, they rciuain as 
triiG to naturo as possible, and -with much tasto and tact allow tho human 
atti'ibutos of tho Aguro to xn’cdomiiiate. Wherever it is possible to x>artially 
or wholly break away from tradition, Ihoir taloiit is displayed in a maniior 
truly marvollous. Tlioir only xirominent fault ia their exaggeraled realism, 
wliioli shows itself not only in the monstrous drawing of musolcs and joints, 
but also in the disgusting details of the nudo figurca of Astarte. 

Too littlo of the sculpture of tlio now Babylonian realm has been pre- 
served to allow judgiuont of tho state of art during tJjis 2 >Driofl, TJjo vvoJl 
known carving of Nobuoliadro//zar II on a cainoo would forco us to liavo a 
very high opinion of it, if ooiivinciiig roason.s did not arguo that, although 
gonumo, it ia tho work of a foreign, probably a Cyxirian, artist. 

Thore is no doubt that tho art of musie was oiiltivatod among tho Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, since the reliefs sliow innsiciaiis very froquontly, at 
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D’eligious festivals, at triumphal greetings of the viotorioua Icing and at fes- 
tivities. ^ They play singly or in concert, and also accompany singing. Tlie 
iniisical instruments are of various lands, and the musicians, who are some- 
times very daintily attired, are not always eunuchs, and are of diSerent 
ages. 

On the whole it must be conceded, that the Assyrio-Babylonian nation 
was artistically inclined and that it cultivated various branches of art with 
talent and success. If they, the Asayrmna in particular, liad been able to free 
themselves from tradition, they might have surpassed their predecessors and 
teachers. ^ They practised art, however, not for itself alone, but as a means 
of glorifying the gods or the kings, and the historical reliefs at least, are for 
the greater part nothing more than illustrations to the inscriptions, a sort of 
war-report in pictures. They were not an artistic people like the Greeks. 
Still they have produced more and better results in this respect, than all 
other nations of their race put together. And although in some special 
iiifitancBS they may have been excelled by the Egyptians, in others they are 
far in advance of tliem. The Assyrians, following the example of the Baby- 
lonians, showed tlmir artistic talents also in the productions of their indus- 
tries 5 art and industry were witli them closely related. 

Among the productions to bo considered here are primarily the hundreds 
of seals, which are still in preservation, and whose number will not seem so 
aurprising when it is remembered that every Babylonian and Assyrian of 
(piality had his private seal. In early times these were always, and in later 
times generally, cylinders, i>ierced through the centre, to be worn around 
tlio nock suspended from a cord. The impression was made by rolling them 
over moist clay. After the eighth century conical and half-spherical seals 
appear. Those oylind6i*8 are made of many different materials, at first, of 
easily cawed, later of harder, material, such as porphyry, basalt, ferruginous 
marble, serpentine, syenite and hematite. . After that, semi-precious atones 
were used, jasper, agate, onyx, chalcedony, rock-crystal, garnet, etc. In the 
oldest stones the pictured objects were rather suggested by indentations and 
strokes, than actually executed and carved; but gradually a great skilful- 
noss was attained, and there are beautiful cuttings in the hard stones also. 
T'ho execution varied greatly of course, not only in proportion to the talent 
of the artist, but also according to the rank and wealth of the person who 
gave the commission. The subjects chosen are mostly of a religious nature, 
the adoration of a goddess, an offering of sacrifice, various emblems such as 
winged animals, sun, moon, and stars, ei\d very frequently the tree of life, 
in whose shadow stand two persous, or wliioh is guarded by two genii. 
Under the new Babylonian dominion and under the Achamenides, glyptics 
as an art declined rapidly. ... , . 

Ceramic art seems not to havo occupied a very lofty position, in Babylonia 
at first. Clay vases and utensils, during a long period made by hand, are 
crude and inartistic in earliest times. Gradually with the introduction of 
the potter’s wlicol, however, they become more graceful in form, and towards 
tlic end of tho As.syi’ian period arc enamelled and decorated with patterns 
iiainted in colours. However, Babylonian ceramic art cannot compete with 
that of Greece, although it surpasses that of Egypt. Glass has not been 
found ill largo quantities, to be sure, but quite advanced progress had 
been made in its manufacture. The Assyrians and Babylonians showed pp- 
tioular skill in the working of metals. Bronze, a mixture of copper and mn, 
was known to thorn in the earliest times. They had a knowledge oi iron 
earlier than the Egyptians, ami certainly made much greater use of it. Gold 
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objuctH are coininoiiQr than those of silver, and lead is soldom used. Orna- 
monba, such as braoGlota, earriuga, and necklaces arc uaually cast of precious 
metal and often inlaid with pearls. It way be taken as a proof of highly 
advanced culture that they used not only spoons, but forks, a luxury iu- 
trodnoed into Europe only at the close of the Middle Ages, mid that toilet 
arbicloa, such oa ooniha, pins, etc., wore oriumionlod with the greatest care 
and skill. 

The Assyrians wero also more skUlod in mocliauics than the Egyptians and 
were not inferior to tliein in agriculture. Two roliofs, one Assyrian, the other 
Egyptian, give us an opportunity to compare how each nation overcame tlic 
dilfiouUios attending the moving luid putting in place of their enormous col- 
lossi of stone. It is shown 



their deeds of war, BAS-nEi.iBi'' of Wild Sow asd Youko amono linnm 


the rulers often 


(La)aid} 


spoke of the laying 

out of canals, the regulating and deopotiing of the river befl-s “enduring 
waters for blio enduring use of town and country,” and associated their 
own names with tlicin. On account of the higher altitude of their country 
than that of tlioir southern brethren, the Assyrians had to surmount greater 
dilTioultiea in uchieviug such worlcs, but tins did not deter them from rivalry 
with thorn. One canal leading from the Upper Zab and one of its tributa- 
ries, irrigated the region between this river and the Tigris, and also auiiplied 
the capital, ICalah, with diinking water. 

Sennacherib did something similar for Nineveh, wliich together with its 
onvii’on.s was comploioly dopendciit upon rain. Ho ]iad a network of canals 
constructed, which wero fed, jJ^'rfcly hy tho Kliuslmr, and partly by the 
small inouulain brooks of tho Accad and Tasli mountains. Here also two 


objects wore attained, to furnish Ninovch with good drinking water, and 
to make tlio surrounding country fruitful ; for tho king had it all planted 
with many kinds of plants, among whicli was the vino. Elorioulturo was 
also much encouraged by tho kings of Habylon and Assliur. They admired 
beautiful parks in which strango foreign animals wore bred and nurtured. 
Marduk-bel-iddin, king of Bit-Yakin, apparently tho same who at one Liiiuj 
overcame Babylon, owned sixty-sevon vegetable gardens and six paries of 
which a catalogue still exists, although ho was oonatantly at war or guarding 
against tho vengeance of tlio Assyrians.* 


A8HYI11AN AUT 

Bub tho world-historic relations of Mesopolamum art are best brought out 
by a study of the later and more perfectly proaorvocl examploH of Assyrian 
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cuiftfemanship It was the As^imn who hon-owcd moie directly from the 
Lgy^tian in developing his art, and who passed on artistic impulses to the 
1 eiaians oii the one hand, and to the Grecla on the other. The question to 
what GxiGui tliG Assyrians wore themsolTes influenced by the MyLnenn art 
ot caily Greece is one regarding which students of the eubieet are not agreed 
and which we need not enter upon hcre.a ■' ^ ’ 

It la imposaible to examine the monuments of Assyria without being 
convinced that the people who raised them hod acquired a skill in sculpture 
and painting, and a knowledge of design and even composition, indicating 
an advanced state of civilisation. It ia very remarkable that the most 
anoieiit i uins show this knowledge in the greatest perfection attained by the 
Assyrians. IJie bas-i^hef representing the lion liunt, now in the British 
Muaamn, la a good illustration of the earliest school of Assyrian art vet 
known. It far exceeds the sculptures of Khoraabad, Kiiyijnjilc, or the later 
piilacea of Nimrud, in tlie vigour of tlie ti-catmenl, the elegance of the 
torins, and 111 what the French aptly term nmwmejit. At the same time it 
IS onunently cUatingiiisliBd from them by the evident attempt at composition 
by the artiatical anaugeiwcut of the groups. The sculptors who worked 
at iChorHabacl and Kiiyunjik had perhaps acquired more elciU in handling 
tlioir tools. IheuMvorIc 18 frequently superior to tlmtof the earlier artists in 
dulioacy of execution — in the details of the features, for instance — and in 
the boldness of tlie relief; but the slightest acquaintance with Assyrian 
moniunoiiis ivill shoiv that they were greatly inferior to their ancestors in 
tho higher branches of art — in the treatment of a subject and in beauty and 
variety of form, This decline of art, after suddenly attaining its greatest 
perfection in its earliest stage, is n fact presented by almost every people, 
ancient and modern, with wucli we are acquainted. In Egypt the most 
finoient monuments display tho purest forms and the most elegant decora- 
Lions. A rapid rotrog-rcssion, alter a certain period, is apparent, and the 
state of art serves to indicate j^proxiinately the epoch of most of her remaiiia. 
In the history of Greek and Roman art this sudden rise and rapid fall are 
equally well known. Even changes in royal dynasties have had an influence 
upon art, as a glance at monuments of that part of the East of which we 
are specially treating will show. Thus the sculpture of Persia, as that of 
Assyria, was in its best stato at the time of the coi'liest irionarchs, and giadu- 
cloolined until the fall of the emjhre. Aftor tho Greek invasion it 
rovivod under the first kings of the Arsaoid branch, Greek taste still exer- 
oisiiig an iiilluGnoe over tlie Iranian provinces. How rapidly art degenerated 
to the most barbarous forms, the medals and monuments of the later Arsacids 


ivhundimtly prove. When the Sassanions restored the old Persian monarchy 
and iiitrofluced the ancient religion and sacred ceremonies of the empire, art 
agaiji appears to have received a momentary impulse. Tlie coins, gems, and 
rock sculptures of the first kings of this dynasty are distinguished by con- 
.sidemhle elegance, and spirit of design, and beauty of form. But the decay 
was as rapid under tliem as it had been under their predecessors. Even 
before the Chosroes raised the glory and power of the empire to its highest 
pitch, art was fast degenerating. By the time of Yezdigird it had become 
oven more rude and barbarous than in the last days of the Arsacids. 

This decline in art may be accounted for by supposing tliat, in the infancy 
of a people, or after tho occurrence of any great event having a very decided 
iiifliienoG upon their manners, their religion, or their political state, nature 
was the chief, if not the only, object of study. When a certain proficiency 
had been attained, and no violent changes took place to shake the established 
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order oi things, the n-rlist, instead of endeavouring to imitate that which ho 
saw in nature, received as correct dcliucatioiia the works oI his predecessors, 
and made thorn his types and Iiia modols. In some countrica, as in Egypt, 
religion may have contrUnitod to this result. Whilst tho imagination, as 
well as tho hand, waa fettered by ^irejudicea, and even by laws, or whilst 
iiidoloncG or iguonmee led to tho mere servile copying of what had been 
done before, it may easily be conceived bow rapidly a deviation from correct- 
iiGsa of form would take place. As each transmitted tho errors of those who 
had preceded him, and added to them liimHolf, it ia not wonderful if, ore long, 
tho wliolo hocamo one groat orror. It is to bo Cearod that this proscriptive 
love of imitation has oxerciaod no less influeuoo on modern art than it did 
upon tho arts of the aiicionts. 

Ar tho earliest apociniens of Assyrian art which wo possess are the best, 
it is natural to oonolude that oithor llioro are other moiuimonta still imdis- 
covei’ed which would tend to ahow a gradual progression, or that aiioh iiionu- 
mouta did oiieo exist, hut have long sinoo x>ori 8 hed \ otherwise it must bo 
iiiferrod that those who raised tho moat ancient Assyrian odiheo derived thoir 
Icuowlodgo directly from another people, or merely imitated what they had 
seen in a foreign land. Some are inclined to look u])oii the style and char- 
actor of those early 80ulpbuvo.s as purol^y Egyptian. But there is such a dis- 
parity in the mode of treatment and in tho execution, that the Egyptian 
origin of Assyrian art appears to mo to bo a (lueslion open to considorablo 
doubt. That which they have in common would mark tlie first efforts of 

any people of a certain in- 
toUectual order to imitato 
nature. 'J’ho want of rela- 
tive proportio}m in the figures 
and ilie ignoranco of por- 
apociive — tho full eye in the 
side face and the bodies of 
the dead scailorcd above or 
below the principal figures — 
are as cliaracteristie of all 
early productions of art as 
they are of the rudo aiiomjils 
at delineation of cliildroii. 
It is only in the later monu- 
ments of Ninevcli that wo 
find evident and direct ti'acu.s 
of Egyptian inllueiico : as in 
.. „ the Hittinff snlnnxoH and 

liAB-UIfil.IKl^ OP .SCJllIllICB \V 5 irTIN(» I>OWM THIS WUMUICIt OI' . . - .7. ^ - 1 . ,1 

lii-iApa OK TJiB 8J.A1H ivories of Nimriul, and in tJie 

(I.iiyniil) loLuH-a]ia])od ornanicntb of 

Kliorsaliiid and Kuyunjik ; 
perhaps also in tho custom which then iirovailod of inserting tho name of 
the king, or of the castle, uiioii or iinmodiatcly ahovo their sculptured 
representations. NoitUev the ormimenla of tho oarUeat ])alaco of Hinmid, 
nor the ooatumes, nor the elaborate nature of the embroideries upon the 
robes, with the groups of Imman figures and animals, nor tho mythological 
syiuhols, are of an Egyptian cliariiolor ; they sliow a very different taste 
and stylo. 

The principal distiuotion between Assyrian and Egyptian art a])])oarH to 
be that in tho one conventional forms wore much more strictly adliercd to 
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than in the other. Tlie angiiW mode of treatment, so conspicuous in 
nioiiumonts, even in the delineation of every object, is not per- 
ceivable in those of Assyria. Had the arts of the two countries been derived 
from tliQ same source — or had one been imitated from the other — they 
would both surely have displayed the same striking peculiarity. The Aasyr- 
iiuis, less lettered, sought to imitate natum more closely, however rude and 
unsuccessful their attemjits may have been; and this is proved by the con- 
stant endeavour to show the muscles, veins, and anatomical proportions of 
the human figure. 

Wo must not lose sight of the assertion of Moses of Chorene — derived 
no doubt from ancient traditions, if not from direct historical evidence — 
tlint when Nimis founded the Assyrian Empire, a people far advanced in oiv- 
ili.sa(.ion and in the knowledge of the arts and sciences, whose works the con- 
quoi'oi's ondeavoured to destroy, were already in possession of the country. 
Who that people may have been, we cannot now even conjecture. The same 
mystery hangs over tlio origin of the arts in Egypt and in Assyria. They 
may have boon derived, before the introduction of any conventional forms, 
from a common source — from a people who.se very name, and the proofs of 
whoso former existence, may have perished even before tradition begins. 

'J’he monuments of Assyria furnish us with very ijnportaut data, as to the 
origin of many branches of art, subsequently brought to the highest perfec- 
tion in Asia htiuor and Greece. I conceive the Assyrian influence on Asia 
Minor to luivo hoen twofold. Tii the first place, cHrech during the time of the 
greatest prosiwrity of the Assyrian monarchy or empire, when, ns it has been 
shown, the power of its kings extended over tliat country 5 in the second, incli- 
roct, tlirougli Persia, after the destruction of Nineveh. Of the influence 
exercised upon the arts of western Asia, during tlie early occupation of the 
Assyrians, few traces Imve hitherto been discovered, unless the remarkable 
mouumonta on the site of ancient Pteria, or Pterium, belong to this period. 
TTie evident connection between the divinities and sacred emblems worshipped 
in various parts ol Asia Minor, and those of Assyria will be hereafter partiou- 
larly pointed out. The Assyrian origin of these monuments, and of these 
religious symbols, oneo admitted, wo shall liavo no difficulty in recognising the 
iii/liumcG of Assyria on the arts and customs of Asia Minor. The antiquities 
of that oountry, prior to a woll-kiio’wn period, the Persian occupation, have been 
\)ut Utllo inveatigaied. Few remama of an earlier epoch have yet been dis- 
covered. That such remains do exist, perhaps buried under groimd, I have 
little doubt. It is most probablo that, na wo have additional materials for 
inquiry, we shall be still more convinced of this Assyrian influence, pointed 
out by Herodotus, when ho doclaros the founder of the kingdom of Lydia to 
have been a descendant of Ninns, and by other authors, who mention the 
Syrian, or Assyrian, do.soont of nianj' nations of Asia Minor. 

But the second, or indirect, period of tliia influence is very fully and 
completely illustrated Vy the monuments of Asia Minor, of the time of the 
L‘or.sian domination. Tlie known connection between these monuments and 
Lho archaic forms of Greek art renders this part of the inquiry both impor- 
Liint and intevosling. The Xanthian marbles, acquired for England by Sir 
Oliarle.s l<'ellows, and now in tlio British Museum, are remarkable illustrations 
of the threefold coiiiieotion between Assyria and Persia, Persia and Asia 
Minor, and Asia Minor and Greece. Were those marbles properly arranged, 
uud placed iii ohronologioal order, they would afford a moat useful lesson, and 
would enable oven a siiporfioial observer to trace the gradual progress ot art 
from its primitive rudeness to the most classio conceptions of the Greek 
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sculptor. Not that Jig would lind oUlior stylo, tho pure Assyrian or tlio 
Greek, in its groateat porleofcioii j but ko would bo able to aoo liow a closer 
iiniiatiou of nature, a gradual rolinomout of taste and additional study, 
had convortod tlio hard and rigid hues of tlio Assyrians into the flowing 
draperies and olassio forma of tho highest order of art. 

I have termed this second period that of indirect influence, because tho 
arts did not then ponotrate directly into Asia Minor from Assyria, but weio 
conveyed thitlier through tho I'oraiana. Tho Assyrian Empire had already 
existed for centuries, and had oxoroiaed tho sxiproino power over Asia, ))oforo 
it was disputed by the kingdoms of Persia and Media, united under one 
monarch. Tho Porsians vvero probably a rudo people, posaossing neithor a 
literature nor arts of their own, but deriving Avliat they had from their civil- 
ised noighboiu's. Wo have no earlier speoimon of Persian writing than the 
inaoription containing the name of Cyrus, on the ruins supposed to bo those 
of Ills tomb, at Mtirgliaub [Pasargarda]; nor any earlier remains of Persian 
arb than tlie buildings and souliEutcs ol Persepolis, and other monuments to 
bo attributctl beyond a ctwostion to tho kings of tho Achoiinonian dynasty. 
It has already been shown that the writing of the Persians was imitated from 
t]i0 Assyrians, and it can as easily bo i)roved that tlieir soulpturos were 
derived from the same source. The monuments of Persepolis ostablish this 
beyond a doubt. They exhibit precisely the same mode of treatment, tlio 
same forms, tho same peculiarities in the arrangement of tlio bas-roliofs 
against the walls, the same oiitraucea formed by gigantic winged animals 
with human heads, and, finally, tlio same religious emblems. Had this 
identity boeii displayed in one instance alone, we might have attributed it 
to chance, or to inoro casual intercourao •> but when it pervades the whole 
system, wo can scarcely doubt that one was a close copy, an imitation, of the 
other. That tlie peculiar cbaraotovistics of tlio Porsepolitan sculptures wore 
derived from the inonumoiits of tho second Assyrian dynasty — that is, from 
ihoso of tho latest Assyrian period — can be proved by the similarly of 
shape in tho ornaments and in the costmno of many of the figures. Thus, 
the hoad-dreaa of the ■winged monsters forming the potlala is lofty, squared, 
and richly oruamonted at the top, resembling those of Khorsabad ami 
Kuyuiijik, and clifCcriiig from tho round, unorjinmented cap of tlio older 
flgurcs at Niiuriul. 

The processions of warriors, captives, and tribiito-boarors at Porsopolis 
are iii ovory respect similar to those on the walls of Nimrud and Khorsabad; 
wo have the same mode of trcatinonl in tlio /iguros, tho sauio way of por- 
traying the eyes and liair. TJio Pernian artist introducGd folds into the 
draiierics; bub, with this oxcc2Jtioii, lio certainly did not imiirovo u^ion his 
Assyrian model. On tho contrary, liia work is greatly inferior to it in tho 
general arrangomenb of the groiqis iiiul in tho cloganoo of tho details. 

l^rom whence tho J^orsians obtained the column and other archiiociui'al 
ornaments u.sed at Persojiolis, it may bo more clillicult to dotermiiio. Wo have 
aeon that tho column was not unknown to tho later Assyrians, although it 
does nob appear to liavo been oraxrloycd in tho construction of Ihoir palaces. 
Tho Persians, therefore, may have imrtly tlerivod their knowledge from them ; 
and partly, perhaps principally, from tho Egyptians, whom, beforo the foun- 
dation of PorsB])olis, tlioy had already conquered. It will bo obsorvod tliat tho 
capitals of their columns frequently assume the slmpo of Assyrian religious 
typos, the bull for iuslanco; whilst other xiortiona of them nearly rcHcmblo 
in the form of their ornaments, though not in thoir proportions, those of 
Egypt. 
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The Persians introdnced into Asia Minor the arts and relieioii which 
they receiYed Irom the Assyrians. Thus tho Harpy Tomb an I li moi u 
inent_ usually at nbutecl to Harpagus at XautUus^Ld othrltm eX’ 
romams, show all the peoulianties of the sculpture of Persepolis, and at tL 
same tune tliat gradual progress in the mode of treatment-Sie introductim 
of action and sentiment, and a knowledge of anatomy — which marks the 
distmcUon between Asmtic pd Greek art. Whilst there was a manifest 
improvement in the disposition of ilia draperies and in the delineation of 
the human form we still remarlc, even in the latest works of Die Persian 
period in Asm Minor, tlio absence of all attempt to impart sentiment to the 
icatures, or even to give more than the aide view of tlie liiiman face. 

Many arehitectuial ornaments, known to the Assyrians, passed from them, 
direotly oi iiidireotly, into Greece. The Ionic eoluinn is an instance. We 
Juwo, moreover, in the ewliesb monn- 
nieiita of Nineveh that graceful 
ornament, commonly called the honey- 
pcldo, 'whioli was so extensively used 
ill Greece, and is to this day more gen- 
erally employed than any other mould- 
ing. In Assyria, os I have pointed 
out, it was invested witli sacred prop- 
ovLios, and was either a symbol or an 
objoot of worship, That the similarity 
boUvoon the Assyrian and Greelr orna- 
ment is not uooidenlal, seems to be 
proved, beyond a q.ucstion, by the 
alternation of the lotus or tulip, which- 
ovar tills flower inaj'' be, with the 
jioiioysuoklo, by the nuinber of leaves 
or petals oi the flower, and by their 
liroueecVnig in bulb from a semicircle, 
supported by two tendrils or scrolls. 

'■J’liQ same ornament occurs, even in 
India, on a lath orcotod by A.soka at 
Allahabad (about n.o. 260); but 
whetlior introduced by the Greeks ^ — 
whicli, from the date of the erection 
of the inoninnent, shortly after the 
Macedonian invasion, is not improb- 
able — or wlictlier derived directly 
from another soiiroe, I cniinot venture to decide. 
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That the Assyrians possessed a liighly refined taste can hardly be ques- 
tioned wlicn we find them inventing an ornament which the Greeks after- 
wards, witli few additions and improvomcnis, bo generally adopted in their 
most classic monuments. Others, no less beautiful, continually occur in the 
most ancioiit bas-reliefs of Nimrud. The sacred bull, with expanded wings, 
and the wild goat are introduced, Icneeluig before the mystic flower which is 
the princijial feature in the border just described. The same animals are 
occasionally represented supporting disks, or flowers, and rosettes. A bird, 
or humiiii figure, frequently takes tlie place of the bull and goat f and the 
simple flower liocomcs a tree, bearing many flowers of the sauie shape. This 
tree, evidently a sacred symbol, is elaborately and tastefully formed; and is 
one of the most eouspicuous ornaments of Assyrian sculpture. 
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'Dig flowors fiL tlio onds of Uis branchoa iiro frequently replaced in later 
Assyrian iiionuinonis and on cylinders by the dr or pine cono, and soJiie- 
times by a fi'uii, or ornamenl reaGniblmg tlie pomtigvanato. 

The guillocho, or iuLortwining bands, continually found on Greek inonii- 
inonls, and hUII in common use, wtis also woll known to the Assyrians, and 
was one of their most favourite omamonis. It was embroidered on their 
robes, embossed on their arms and chariots, and 2)ainLed on their walls. 
This purity and eloganco of taste was equally displayed in the garmoidH, 
firms, fiiriiitiu'e, and triiiopinga of the Assyrians. The robes of the Icing 
were most ohiborately enibvoidorod. The part covering his breast was 
generally adorned, not only with flowers and. scroll-work, but witli groups 
of ligurcs, aiiiiuals, and even liunting and battle scenes. In other parts of 
his dross aimiUr designa were introduced, and rows of tassels or fringes wore 
oarried round the borders. The ear-rings, necklaces, armlets, and bracelets 
were all of the most elegant forma. The olasp.s and ends of the bracelets wore 
froqnently in the shape of the beads of rams and bulls, resembling our 
inodera jowcllory, The oar-rings have gonorally on the later inoiinmonLs, 
partioulavly in the has-voliefs of IChorsahad, the form of a cross. 

In thoir arms the Assyrians rivallocl oven the Greeks in eloganco of 
design. 'I'ho hiU of the sword was frequently ornamonted witli four lions’ 
heads; two, with part of the neck and shoulders, made the cross-bar or 
defoiice, and two marc witli oxtondod jaws were introduced into tlie handle. 
The end of Uio sheath was formed by two entire lions, clasped together, 
tlieir heads turiiod oiitivard and their mouths open. Sometimes the whole 
of the ahoath was engraved or embossed, with groups of human figures, ani- 
mals, and flowers. Tlie JnwuUes of the daggera wore no less higlily orna- 
mented, boing somotlincs in the form of the liead of a horse, bull, or ram. 
'fhe sheath iroquently terminated in the lioad of a bird, to which a taesol 
was suspended. The part of the bow to which the string was attached was 
111 the shape of an eagle’s head. The quiver was richly doooratod witli 
groups of rignrfls and taiioihil designs. 

Ornaments in the form of the heads of animals, chiefly the lion, bull, and 
ram, were very gouecally introduced even in parts of tko chariot, the haruOKs 
of tlio horses, and domestic furniture. In this respect the Assyrians lesom- 
bled tlio Egyptians. & 

ASSyiirAN SCULPTUBJC AND TUB TfiVOBUTfON Oir AKT 

'file study of a country’s art ia intoi'( 5 .stiiig, primarily of conrao purely as 
a study m ilio expression of beauty or in the portraiture of national type.s 
and ideals- TJic study should not, however, stop here, but one sliouhl 
consider also tlio effect each scliool has had upon the ovoluiioii of the world- 
art. 'I'liiH phase of Assyrian art huu been cxauilucd by the Editor in a 
paper called "The Inlluenco of Modern ilosoarcli on the Scope of Worltl 
History,” a Prefatory Essay to Vol. Ill of the New Voluiuo.s of the Ninth 
Edition of tlio JSnoyclojtoidin Britannicay from wliich a quotation may be 
permitted hero.<* 

Whoever would soo the story of Iho evolution of Groolc art illustrated, 
sliould go to tho Bi’itisli Mtisonm and pass from the Egyiitiiui hall, Avith its 
grot 08 (pio colossi, to the Assyrian roonm, Avitli llieiv marvellous bus-roUefH, 
and then on to the Elgin marbles Xroiii tho Parllicnou. In parlioular, the 
art treasures of tho Assyrian collection should doinanrl tho elo.sest scrutiny. 
In the Nineveh gallery, for example, whore one finds colleotiona of straugo 
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Assyrian books, the waiJs are flanked eveirywhei'd wifk bas-re/iefs that come 
fiom some buried palace that once stored the literary treasures. 

It appears that the kings of that far-off time and land were connoisseurs 
of art as well as pati'oiig of literature; and the art treasures of theii' palaces 
CQTtaialy form tlie most striking, if not the most imporlnnt, part of tho me- 
mentoes they have left to us. The more closely these figures in low relief are 
examined, the more Avonclerful tliey will seem. They take the place of the 
Egyptian carvings in the round; and if they aie less striking lo fli’st rJeiv 
than the great sarcophagi, the grotesque gods, and colossal animal forms of 
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that people, they will prove infinitely more expressive aucl incomparably more 
SsUc on closm- inspection. For these flab sculptures depict, noUlone gods 
and sacerdotal scenes, but everyday affairs and the events of 
The bn 9 -reliof was clearly the focal point of Assyrian art. Even 
bulls mid lions that guarded the palace entrances wore only partially detiiched 
from their background, and a frescoed statue of King Asshurnaxirpal shows 
irs'aine tendency. The full rounded statue was not indeed unknown to 
them as several examples testify; but their real/orie ky m mural decoia- 
ti m in low ilief. And the plrticulai- walls on which the artista ma nly 
nxnoudod their skill, if we may judge from what the nuns have revealed 
S ml were not the walls of temples, but the palaces of kings. It is quite 
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deal’ tliat these gieat conriiiorors of antiquity were very human, very like 
tJieir siiccoasors of after times. They loved to have their heroic doocls, real 
or alleged, hovaldod to the world, and recalled incessantly to their own 
memories. So one finds whole histories epitomised on these walls — wars, 
conquests, vietorieB 5 the storming of cities, the shinghtor of the eiioiny, the 
leading of captives, and bringing of tribute by subject people — everything, 
in aliort, blit Assyrian reveraos; the court artist, true to his colours thou 
as now, never made the mistake of dopicUng those. 

As historloal rocorda tliesc BculiiUires are of priceless value, both for what 
they toll of politicdl history and for the light they tlirow on tlio powers and 
limitations of antique art. But boforo you voiituro to judge the Assyrian 
arti.st in the latter regard, you nm.st pass on to the room of Asslnirnazirpal, 
and from that to the adjacent room, where tho mural decorations of the 
dining-hall of the last of tho great Assyrian kings, Asslmrbanapal, have been 
placed in roproduciug an effect which they first made in the palace of 
Nineveh in tlio aeveuili century n.o. Here you may see at ojice both anotlior 
])hasQ of royal life in Assyria and another stage of Assyrian art. Not war, 
but the ohasc is now the theme. King Asshurbunapal is seon in pursuit of 
the goat, tlio wild asa, tho lion. TJio king, of course, towors above hifi 
attendants, though not in tho gvotosquo disiivoportion of tho Egyptian paint- 
ings. To tho oriental mind such excessive stature soenied indissoluble from 
I’oynl statio)!. Ono recalls how the motlior of Darius, made captivo at Issus, 
mistook TIcphxstion for tlio king, because he was taller than Alexander j and 
liow Agosihlua, wlioii ho went to ISgypt as an ally of tho EgyplituiB, was held 
in eoiitoinpt, dospito hia renown, because of his iliininulivo stature 5 and one 
cannot holp wondering what would havo been tho real aspect of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian inoimrcliH could tlioy have boon subjected to tlie camera. Be 
tliat as it may, there was apparently no doubt in the mind of tho court artist 
as to what his chisel should reveal in this respect, and tho king may alwaj^s 
bo distinguished by his stature, without regard to his royal robos. Still, it is 
notable, aa a disUnotion betweon Egyptian and Assyrian art, that t\\o realistic 
oye of tho Assyrian sculptor never lot him depict the king as a Brobdingnag 
among the pigmies, after tlio Egyptian fashion. At the most he is a head 
tailor than those about liiiu. 

The royal hunter pursues his quarry Romotiinoa on foot, more usually 
slandiiig in his cliariot. Tlis weapon is usually tlio bow, somctiineH tho 
spear j on ono occasion ho grapples with tho Uou, hauel to jowl, and al/abs 
tlic quarry to tiio heart with a short swoid. 'I'ho quiet dignity and royal 
calm with which tho foat is uohievod iuiirL havo iusiued Llio artist a high 
and enduring place in tlie royal favour. Tlioaotum, hewovor, of tho human 
ligiu’cs in ihoao .sculptures is ahvivy.s sedate and ropoHofiil, HUg’gostivo of 
loservcd strength periuips, or possibly of the artist’s limitations. Which- 
uvor it Is, the real power of the artist is not shown in the human lignios. 
T’heso, to bo sure, arc in piart strongly analoinisod; in the main, tliuy arc 
fairly proportioned, and, unlike tho Egyptian figures, they havo the 
shoulders drawn in proper iiorspooU vo. But tho faces are fixed, iinjiaaaivo; 
the eyes are not in perspective, and, as a whole, they eamiot claim liigh 
merit as works of art, viewed irom an abstract nmdcrii slandimiiii. (5on- 
sLdored in relation to tlieir time, they are wonderful enough, so far ahead 
are they of anything that wo could siipposG to have been aeooinplisliod in 
tho world ol that day liut they fall far short of tiio standard which the 
same artist has hinisolf given iia in aiiinuiL figuros of liis eoinposition. It 
seoins as if the human figures might havobouii done from inomoiy, whereas 
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lliG forms are clearly enough from the natural model. Indeed, when 

we turn to these animal figures we may criticise them, not with reservation 
as to their age, but from the standpoint of modern art, and as individual 
figures they will not bo found wanting. The three fundamental canons — 
proportion, action, aspect — have been successfully met. Tiie lions skulk 
sullenly from their cages, 
spring furiously into action, 
or roll in death agony at the 
will of the depioier. The 
lioiiGss, with spine broken 
by an arrow, dragging her 
palsied hind-quarters, is a 
veritable inasterpiece. The 
same is true of many of the 
figures of goats, of running 
and pacing wild assca, ana 
of dogiS. As a whole, these 
animal frescos are nothing 
loss than -wondorful It is 
worth a visit to London 
from tho remotest laud to see these sculptures from the palace of the old 
Afisyriau king. 

Still, though these bas-reliefs have intrinsic merits as works of art, their 
chief value is for wliat they teach regarding the evolution of art in the 
world, Previously to their discovery it had been supposed that the stiff 
formalism of Egyptian sonlpturo represented the fullest flight of pte-Greoian 
art, and that Greek art itself had stepped suddenly forth, rather a new 
ci'oation than an evolution. But the pick and shovel of Layard at Nineveh 
dispelled that illusion. For these art treasures, that had lain there under 
ilio doposita of centuries, were found to represent an enormous advance upon 
Egyptian models, precisely in the direction of that realism for which Greek 
art is distinguished. 

If we would judge how direct and unequivocal was the impulse which 
tlio dying nation transferred to the adolescent one in point of art, we have 
but to take a fow stops in tho British Museum, from the Assyrian rooms to 
tlie wondorful hall that holds Lord Elgin’s tropliies from the desecrated 
Parthenon. Look, then, upon the frieze of bas-relief that bears the magic 
numo of riiidias. If anything oan recoiieile us to the act that deprived 
Greece of her priceless lioirlooms, it is the fact that they have found lodg- 
niunt lioro close beside their oriental prototypes, where half a million visitors 
each year may at least have an opportunity to leai’n the lesson that human 
progi'csH is an acoroUoii, a growth, a building upon foundations j and, spo- 
cilically, that Greek art, no less than other forms of human culture, was an 
ovolution, and not an isolated miracle. For what is the Parthenon frieze, aa 
wo now come to it fresh from the palaces of Nineveh, but an Assyrian fresco 
adapted to the needs and ideals of another race and developed by the genius 
ol' a newer civilisation? Tlie profiled figures in low relief coursing together, 
arc they difCeront in conception from the profiled figures of tho palaces we 
luivo just left? The horses of the Partlieiion frieze might almost seem to 
have stepped bodily from the palaces of Aasliuib^apal. They have gained 
aomething in suppleuesa of limb, have altered their attitude in a measure, to 
bo sure, thanks to tlieir new environment. Bub their type has not changed 
by so much as an actual breed of horses might be changed in as many gen- 
ii, w. — voi. 1,^0 
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ei'ationa. the head, tlie most typical and oharaclorisLio featare of this 

Grecian atecd. Lino for lino it is Ine saino lieacl, trappings aside, tliat avo 
have just seen at Ninovoh. Kvon the defects of the Assyrian drawing 
are there — the too small and slender face, and receding lower jaw, tlie 
tiny oar, tJio far too full and “clmffy” nock. X’ossibJy no horfle in nature 
was over like this, but tho Assyrian artist so conceives it; the Greek copies 
that conception ; and the distorted typo will be transmitted down tho 
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generations to tho Italian of tho Konaisaanco, to tho classical painters oC 
Spain, tho NothorUnda, and Germany, and Franco; imy, ovon to tho artist 
of the ninoteoiitli century. The court artist of an oriental i)riiioo of 
tho ninth or tenth century B.o. conceives a certain icloal ; and, following 
him, a oortain typo of aculplurcd horso, such os tho artist who carved it has 
never soon, stops before tlio chariot on Napolooida Arc do T'riomphc in 
nineteontli-ceiitury Paris.^J 

If Mesopotamian art and literalnro luul boon forgotten in succeeding 
ages, Chaldean scioiice had not shared tho same fate. Tho fame of tho 
habylonian astrology and astronomy was still fjosh in tho mind of the 
Greeks of the day of Diodorus, as wo shall sco, and it is curious to roilocL 
that even at tl\is relatively late period after Greece had passed far beyond 
tlio oulminiiting point of her own career the learned Grooit lookod upon 
Cliiildeaii science as something beyond the pale of tho snienoo of liis own 
nation. It would scorn os if the cultivated Greek looked back upon tho 
llabylonian oivilisation with soincihiug of that revounicc Avliioh “ inodorn 
European nations have rcaorved for Greece ibsolf. It i.s signihoant, too, tliat 
tho Eabylonians tlrcmselves, even in the day of their decUiio, oonLiniiud to 
regard the Greeks, along witJi tho rest of tho outside world, an “ barbarians ” 
in somGlliing luoro than tho Greek sense of tlio woid. 

The older civilisation always thus regards tho younger, rogardloas of tlio 
actual relative merits of tho two. It was an Egyptian priest who. leotured 
the faiuoiis Greek in these word.s ; “O Solon! Solon I You Hollciiics arc hut 
children, and there is novor an old man who is a Ilollono. In iny mind 
yon are all young. Thoro is no old opinion liaiidod ilown among you by 
ancient tradition, nor any science heavy with ago” 5 but tho saino words 
might well liave been pronounced by a priest of (Jhaldca. Wo liavo learned 
through Diodorus that tho Egyptians guarded tlie sooroLs of thoir soioiKio 
very jealously from the Greeks, who travelled and sojourned there for tlio 
express purpose of learning them 5 and there is reason to suppoao that mucii 
tlie samo reception was aooordod tho Greek traveller in Eabylonia, Hiiico 
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HerocloUis seems to Jiavo leaa*ned so little tlicre beyond what his own dixecl 
observations taught him. 

But how muoTi ground tlie Babylonian had for this arrogance of intellect- 
ual attitude the modern world had little material for judging, beyond such 
general assertions as tliat of Diodorus, until the records of the libraries were 
revealed. Then it was made evident that as original scientific investigators 
the Babylonians were no whit inferior to their contemporaries of the Nile, if, 
indeed, they wero not superior ; that in short they fully merited the praise 
which classical tradition accorded them. A people that thus excelled in 
tlieoretioal science, no less than in art and literature and in practical civili- 
sation, has many claims to bo considered the foremost nation of antiquity, o 

A OLASSIOAL ISSTIJIATB OB OHALDEAN PHII-OSOPEY AND ASTROLOGY 

“ Here it will not be amiss to say something of the Chaldeans (as the 
Babylonians call them) and of their Antiquity, that nothing worth Remark 
may be omitted,” says'Diodorus, sis translated in 1700 by Booth. 

“ They being the most ancient Babylonians, hold the same station and dig- 
nity in lliQ Common-wealth as the Egyptian Priests do in Egypt : For being 
deputed to Divine Offices, they spend all their Time in the study of Philoso- 
phy, and are especially famous for the Art of Astrology. They are might- 
ily given to Divination, and foretel future Events, and imploy themselves 
either by Piirifioatious, Sacrifices, or other luchantments to avert Evils, or 
prooure good Fortune and Success. They are skilful likewise in the Ait 
of Divination, by tlio flying of Birds, and interpreting of Dreams and Prodi- 
gies : And are reputed as true Oracles (in declaring what will come to pass) 
by their exact and diligent viewing the Intrals of the Sacrifices. But they 
attain not to this Knowledge in the same manner as the Grecians do j for 
the Ohaldcana leaiii it by Tradition from their Ancestors, the Son from the 
Eathor, who arc all in the mean time free from all other publick Offices and 
Attendance.^ ; and because their Parents are their Tutors, they both learn 
overy thing witliout Envy, and rely with move confidence upon the truth of 
wluit is taught thorn j and being train’d up in this Learning from their very 
(Jhiklliood, they bGOOUio most famous Philosopliers, (that Age being most 
capable of Loarning, wherein they spend much of their time). But the Gre- 
cians for the most part come raw to this study, unfitted and unprepar’d, and 
aro long before they attain to the Knowlodgo of this Philosophy ; And after 
they have spent some small time in this Study, they are many times call’d 
oil and forc’d to leave it, in order to get a Livelihood and Subsistence. And 
altliough some few do industriously apply themselves to Philosophy, yet for 
tlio sake of Gain, those very Men are opinionative, and ever and anon start- 
ing now and high Points, and never fix in the steps of their Ancestors. But 
the Barbarians keeping constantly close to the same thing, attain to a per- 
fect and distinct Knowledge in*overy pai-ticular. 

“ But the Grecians cunningly catching at all Opportunities of Gain, make 
now Sects and Parties, and by tlieir contrary Opinions wrangling and quar- 
(illing concerning the chiefesfc Points, lead their Scholars into a Maze ; and 
being uncertain and doubtful what to pitch upon for oerUin truth, their 
Minds are fluctuating and in suspence all the days of their Lives, and unable 
to givo a certain assent unto any thing. For if any Man will but examine 
tlio most eminent Sects of the Philosophers, he shall find them much differ- 
ing among themselves, and even opposing one another in the most weighty 
parts of ilicir Philosophy, But to return to the Chaldeans, they hold that 
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the World is eternal, -svliicli liad neither any cortuin Boginiiiug, nor shall 
haro any IDikI ; but all agree, llmt all Uiinga firo order’d, and iJiis beaiitilul 
b'libriclc is supported b3'' a Divine i*rovicloiicQ, and that the Motions oC the 
[leavens are not ])or[orm’d by chance and of llioir own accord, hut by a cer- 
tain and detorniinato Will and Appointment of tho Ciods. 

“ 'Idicrofore from a long obaervaUon of Uic Stars, and an exact Knowledge 
of the motions and iufluoncca of every one of them, wherein they excel all 
others, they fortol many UiiiigH that are to como to pass. 

“ Tliey say that tlio J’dvo Stans wliicb sonic call l-’lanoLs, but they Interpre- 
tens, lu'o most worthy of Consideration, both for tlioir motions and their romarlc- 
ahlo iiifliiaiioes, especially that which the Grecians call Saturn. Tlio briglitcst 
of theiLi all, and which often portends many and great Kveiits, they call Sol, 
the other Four they name Mars, Voiiua, Mercury, and Jupiter, witti our own 
Country Astrologers. They give the Name of lutorpretors to tliesc Stars, 
because these only by n pecnliar Motion do portend things to ooino, and 
instead of Jiipiters, do declare to Mon boforo-hand tlio good-will of the 
ffods ; whereas the otlior Stars (not being of the number of the Planots) 
have a constant ordinary motion. Future Fvonts (they say) are pointed iit 
aomothnea by llioir Riaiiig, and aonictiinos by their Sotting, and at oilier 
timoa by their Colour, as may bo oxporionc’d’ by those that will diligently 
observe it 5 eometiinca foreshowing Hurricanes, at other times Tompestiions 
llains, and thou again exceeding Droughts. By these, they say, are often 
porlGiidod the appoaianco 0/ Comets, Eclipses of tlio Sun and Moon, ifartli- 
quakos and all oilier the various Changes and romarkable effects in tlio Air, 
boding good and bad, nob only to Nations in general, but to Kings and rri» 
vate Poraons in particular. Under the Conrso of these Planots, tliey say are 
T’hirty Stars, which Uioy call Connselling Gods, half of whom obsorvo what 
is (lone under the Ifarth, and tlio other ludf take noLico of the aetiona of Mon 
upon the Earth, and what is transaotod in the Hoavons. Once every Ton 
Days space (they say) one of the higliosL Order of those Stars do.sconds to 
them that aro of tho lowest, like a Messenger sent from them above ; {iiid 
then again nuoiher ascends from those below to them above, and that this 
is their constant natural motion to continue for evor. Tho ohiof of these 
Gods, they say, are Twelve in luunbor, to each of which they al.tribnto a 
Month, and one Sign of the Twelve in tlie Zodiack. 

“ Through tliGHO 'fwolvo Signs the Sun, Moon, and tho other h’ivo IMiinels 
rnu ilicir Course. The Sun in a Years tune, and the Moon 111 the .Hpaoo of a 
Mojith. 'To overy niio of the JManols they assigui tlioir own proper CniirHOH, 
wiiicli arc perfonn’d variously in lesser or sliorter time according as their 
several motions are cjuickor or slower. I'licso Stars, thoy say, have a grout 
iniluonoo boili as tu good and bad in Monn Nativities ; and from the uon.sid- 
lu’ution ol tlioir sovoral Naturoa, may bo foreknown wliat will bol'al Men 
afterwards. As tliey foretold things to come to other Kings formerly, ho 
tliQy did to Alexander who conquer’d DariuH, and to his Suecossors Anti- 
gniiiiH and Seloucus Nicator ; and accordingly tlung.s fell out as thoy de- 
clar’d; which wo shall relate iiivrticnlarly lioroaftor in a more oonvoiiioiit 
time. Tliey tell likewise private Mon their Fortunes so certainly, tliat those 
who have found the thing true by Ifixxiorieiioo, have obLooiu’ d it a Mii-aolo, 
and above the reach of Man to jiorform. Out of the Oii’cle of tlio Zodiack 
tliey describe Four and Twenty Stars, Twelve towards tho North Polo, and 
as many to the South. 

“Those which wo soo, they assign lo tho living ; and tljo other tliat do not 
appear, they conceive are ConslollatiouH for the Dead 5 and they term Ihoiu 
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.Tudges of alUliuigs. TIiq Moon, llicy say, is iu tho lowest Orb j and being 
in a' mUe tiie ^'tli (because sho is so small,) she finishes her Conrso 

n swiftness o£ her Alotioii, hut the shortness 

m. +) -[“.taylucli they alhmi (that she has but a borrow’d lidit, 

ectipsd, Its caus'd by the interposition of the shadow 
or tuQ Earth) they agree with tlie Grecians. 

» Their Rules and Notions concerning the Eclipses of the Sun are but weah 
mid moan, which they dare not positively foretcl, nor fix a certain time for 
tiieni. ihoy- iiave likewise Opinions ooucernmg the Eaitli peculiar to them- 
selves, afiirming it to resemble a Boat, and to be hollow, to prove whicli and 
ether things relating to the frame of the World, they abound in Arguments ; 
but to g'lVG a pariioular Account of ’em, wo conceive would be a Wiiiig ior- 
oigji to our Histoiy. But this any Man may justly and truly say, That the 
Olialdeans far exceed all other Men in the Knowledge of Astrology, and linve 
study d it most of any other Art or Science j But the niimher of Years during 
■\yhioii the ClialdoaTis say, those of their Profession liave given themselves to 
tile study of tiiis natural Fliilosopliy, is incredible ; for wlien Alexander was 
ill Asia, they reckon d up ioiu‘ Hundred and Seventy Thousand Years since 
they first began to observe the Motions of the Stars. But lest we should 
iiiiilco too long ii digression from our intended Design, let this which wo have 
said ooncorning tho Chaldeans suffice” ^ 


THE BABYIiOillAN YEAR 

Tho Babylonian year, according to Eduard Meyer, consisted of simple 
lunar months ('tweuty-niue or thirty days), which, as with tho Greeks and 
tliQ Moliiiimnodans, was dotenniiied by the coui-se of tlie moon itself. 

To make this year coincide with the couwe of the sun, an extra month 
was intoi'calaLed; in olden times this seeine to liavo beeu done after the first 
or the sixth month. 

This yoav, with tho names of its months, was adopted by the Jews at tho 
time of the Exile, and is still in use with them. Tlie commeucemeat of 
tlujir year (Niaan) falls at the time of tho sirring equinox. The Babyloniana 
had no continuous chronologyj they dated according to the years of tho 
kings, or, ratbov, ihoy marlced the year according to any important event 
which took place in it. Thus wo boo dates like “on the 30tb. Aclcir in the 
Hixtli year after the conquest of Nisin by King llim-Sin.” 

Lator on in Bjibylon, and also in Assyria, they reckoned simply the years 
of tlio kings, from tho day of their accession to the throne. The remainder 
of tho year, in tlio course of which tiio predecessor had died, was therefore 
considered tho first part of the first year of tlie new reign, and was very often 
called “ tlio boginuiug of tho reign ” of the king in question. 

Chronological caloulations were reckoned from the same starting-point 
us in Egypt. They reckon the calendar year in which a king coinos to the 
ihrono as his first year, and hence liis death talces place in the first year of 
liirt successor. This is the method of the Ptolemaic canon, one of the most 
iiuportanb chronological nionniuenis of antiquity. It is the list beginning 
witli Nabonassar (about 747 n.c.) of the native and Persian kings oi Baby- 
lonia, to which lliG Egyptian rulers’ up to Alexander are added. It is sm 
addition to the astronomical work of Ptolemy, and was intended to throw 
light oil tho pussago-s relating to the Babylonian, and later on to tho Alexan- 
drian chronological methods. It is autheutic, and is confirmed by tho 
monumoiits. Yet, in using the same, it must be recollected that all dates of 
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tho Egyptian “vaguo” year (anil tlio Egyptian months) are roducod, 
'Dioroforo the fu’st ycnu* of the NnbouaBsur cm Logins on the IsL Tehuii, 
tlio 26th Eobi'nary, 747 ii.o. 

In Asayria tlioro in also a second niul far more coininoii forjn of apooify- 
ing tl)o yoara. Since a voiy early date (aa far back as tlio foiirteontli 
century) it was customary to nmno Lho year after some high ofiioial. Tho 
year, as such, is called Um7mty '‘oponymic yoar.” Of course, they liad ooii- 
tiiiiious lists of these oponyma; and wo have recovered sovoral fragments. 
Tho lists for the yoars 803 to 066 aro coinploto, siud with fragments wo can 
go still fai'tlior back. Tho Icings frequently used this system, and private 
por.sons regularly used this oponym. 

Some copies of tho lists contain accounts of the changes of reigns, and 
give abort sUtoinenta of iniporljuit internal and oxtornal ovonts of tlie par- 
ticiular years. Thus an oclipso of tho sun tTuiie 15, 763 n.o., niontionod 
tlioroin can ho astronomically fixed, and tho dates arrived at thereby concur 
exactly with the accounts of the Ptolemaic canon. The chronological his- 
tory of tins epooli is therefore perfectly determined,® 


THE TlAnyLOFIAN DAY AND ITS DIVISION INTO IIOUHS 

This hoing the Babylonian method of reckoning dates, it is iiitorostiiig 
to note on what plan they subdivided tho day. Invostigations wore made in 
this lino by that indefatigable Irishman, Edward lliucka, from wlio.so article 
‘‘ On tho Assyrio-Eabylouian Measures of Time,’* in tho Tranaaotione of the 
lioyal Irish Academy., wo quote.® 

C begin ■with tho day and its divisions. 

Our knowledge on this subject is mainly derived from a tablet in tho 
llntish Museum, marked K. 15. A paper of mine was road lieforo tho Iloyal 
li'isii Academy in 1854, and was published in tJio twenty-third volume of tho 
Tmniactions in which this tablet was discussed. As that papoi’ oontained 
some slight philological ermrs, I will hero repeat tho substance of it, coiTOot- 
iiig those errors. 

I now translate the inscription on tlie Tablet as follows, omitting the ous- 
temary benediclory formula. “On tlie aixtli day of tho month Nisun the 
day and tlio night arc equal; six kazabs [kasUhu] are tho day; six kazaba 
[IcaslibuJ arc tho night.” It is evident tliat this inscription records the 
oliscrvalion of an c’lpiinox ; and I will return to the considoruUou of it with 
that view. At present 1 ivill only remark that jI points to a double division 
of tho day, or Nyotliemeron; viz., tlio first into the day proiierly so called, 
and the night ; wliicli were in this instance ocpial, though not generally so ; 
the second into twelve equal kazahn flcaslilm], 

I proceed to tho second division of tho day into twolvo kazalw [Icashbu ]. 
Mach of these was equivalent, putting out of siglit orvovs of ob.sorval.inn, io 
two hours of mean solar iime, such as wo use in oivlinary life. 'I'he word 
kiizah [Ijashhn] is from a llobrow root moaning “to fail,” which is applied 
to .streama that run diy. 1'his snggo.HtH tho primary signifioatinn, “ I’uiining.s 
out,” namely, of the water wlncli had boon ponrod into a vessel with a small 
hole in tho bottom. Tho Babylonians uioasurcd time b}'^ (ilopsydvn', winch, 
when they had boon lillecl, would bo ompliod in two hours of moan time. 
Such clepsytU’fo would maiiitaiii a sulTiciontly accurate division of the clay 
into twelve kazahs [kashbu] if the first woro sot to run at apparent noon, tho 
second when the first had run out, and so on till the tliirteeutli, which would 
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1)3 aul. to run at tho next apparent noon, whether tlio twelfth was juat ruii- 
ninf»’ out, or had already run out, or had still a little water in it. 

Tlio ItJizab [kaahbu] is mentioned as an ordinary measure of time in more 
tlian ono passage. The distance from the mainland to an island in the Per- 
sian GnU is said to he a vo 3 rag 0 of thirty kazaba [kashbii] (Botta, 41. 48), 
just as that from Cyprus to Syria ia said to be one of seven days (Botta, 
88. 41). Also, ill Rawlinson, 13, Sennacherib speaks of slaughtering his 
ciiemios for tho space of a journey or march of two kazaba [kaslibu]. Tliis 
use of the word seems to mo a positive proof that the clepsydiso was in use 
among the Assyrians and Babylonians generally, and was not confined to tho 
astronomers. 

There does not appear to me any reason to suppose that a division of the 
(.lay from auiiriao to sunset into twelve hours, varying in length according to 
tho saaaon. of the year, uud. again of the night, from sunset to sunrise into 
twelvG similar hours, was over known to tho Babylonians. Such a division 
was ill use among the Egyptians, and was adopted from them by the Greeks, 
but tlio Bttbylonituis and Assyrians knew nothing of it. I may here observe 
that aomo modern writers Iiavo committed a strange mistake in suppesing 
tlio olopsydroo to have been invented so late as tho third century before 
Christ and at Alexandria. These writera have confounded two totally dif- 
ferent things j viz., the original invention of tho clepsydra marking mean 
solar time, which goes back to remote antiquity, and is almost certainly duo 
to tho Babylonians, and tlio adaptation of the clepsydi’je to tho seasonable 
(KuiptKaV) hours of the Egyptians and Greeks, wlucli was aooomplished at the 
time and place which these writers mention. I have met with no subdivi- 
MonH of the kazah [jkashbu], and I much doubt whether tho Babylonians had 
any moans of marking such./ 


AfiSVltlAN eOIBNGB 

Tho oxact flcioncca woi-o cultivated in Assyria from the earliest times, 
nor hud natural 8(uoiice.s been neglected. Zoology, botany, mineralogy are 
largely represented in tho library of Ninovoh, and as all these tablets con- 
tain a Sumerian as well as tho equivalent Assyrian text, we are justified in 
bolioving tiiat tho Ninovites, in this respect, still followed the traditions or 

thoir predecessors. , , v. • j* „ 

Wo find lists of animals arranged m a certain order which inaicates an 
iiUoiiipt at classification ; thus die dog, lion, and wolf are in tho same cate- 
gorv, whilst the ox, eheop, and goat form auotlier. In tlie amiraeration ot 
the different animals, there is a very evident design of establishing genera 
and families, and of distinguisliiiig species. Thus we have a 
iirising- tho great Carnivora: the clog, lion. and wolf; then we have d^eient 
Biiccies in the dog family — suoli ns tin? dog lUelf, the domestic 
“outing cl«g, tl.o ™mll a„g, tho dog of Elam, eta The eoientiho mde of 
this olimhcation i., reveeled by an easily reoognised “a 

rinds after the common name a special nomeiiclatuie, 

HcionUric olassiflcation with whidi the Assyrians seem to ^ 

Amonc the birds similar attempts at (ilaasificabion are evident. 
vapid night, soii-hirda, or mnreh birda we diffepentWed. 
mimorous olasa, wo eee an entire family whose epeoies “A 
aeoording as tlioy attack plants, animals, clothing, Xtiy 

to ho dassifieil aocording to their usefulness, or the service that mciust y 
can m, die of them. On? tablet enumerates the uses to which wood can he 
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put, according to its adaptability, Cor tho Umber-work of x^^daoca, tlio con- 
strucUoii of vessels, tlie making of carta, inixdoinojits of Imabandry, or oven 
furnibure. Minerals occupy a long scries in llioso tfibloLa. Tlioy arc claasod 
according to their qualities, gold junl silver fonniiig a division ax^art; xJro- 
cious stones form still aiiotlior, but fchcro is nothing to indicaio on what bai^is 
a clngsilioation would bo established. 

If wo pass from the natural sciences to goograjdiy, wo find tho latter in 
a s^ntiiotic and fairly confused state. Ncvortlioloss several lists give us a 
senes of the uiiiiies of towns, rivoi's, and mountains, arninged acoordiiig to 
tlicir geograpliical disposition, eis wo can otvsily prove. Sometimes the data 
arc of a practical cliaraoteiMUul names aro followed by mention of natural or 
industrial products of localities, tlioir rovoniiD taxes, or tributes, IBnt tlio 
soioiicG, par excellence^ which was especially onltiviitod in Assyria, and which 
tho loarnod men of A8shnrbanax)al connected with tho greatest care with 
antiejue Chaldean traditions, was astronomy. 

This science was not indeed born at Nineveli; the Greeks teach us that 
astroiioraioal observations were first made in lower Chaldea 1903 years before 
Alexander, and oonsoquontly 2226 years before Christ. Whatever tlio 
value of this date may bo, tho tiuditiou of this origin is found in tho works 
of the Assyrians, who constantly refer to the observations of thoir pie- 
docoSHOL’H. Asshur ban axial had soiit tlicso learned men to tho old hcIiooIh of 
Mesopotamia, Ur, Sipxiar, Agado, Babylon ; there to inibibo tlio oleinoiita of 
tho soiouoe wliioli was the glory of tlio southern ojiixiiro. In the hovouUi 
oentury boCovo our ora, observations were carried on at Ninoveb, At this 
date the fixed stars had long been distinguished from tlio idanots; tlio si- 
dereal revolutions, tho divisions of tlio year, tho course of the sun in tho 
dilforont constellations of tho zodiac, iiorioilic return of eolipsos, and even 
the precession of tho o<xuinoxo8, had been calculated. These achievcmeiita 
imply long and coii«ciontious observation, a siiocial intolligoncc to undertake 
them, and simple niothods of rigorous calculation. 

We are ignorant as to tlio nature of tlio instruments with which the 
Assyrio-Cluildcans could observe tho stara. 'J'ho cliancos of error in obsor- 
vations by the naked eye aro ovidontly very great, and errors can only lie 
rocliliod by multiplied oxicrations and tho most minute calculations. It i.'i 
known tliat the doterinining of tho periodicity of the nioon’.s eclipses real s 
on a knowlcdgo of tho cyclo of 223 lunations which bring back tho saino 
eclixisea xmriodically. It is oertaiu that tho AsRyi'io-CliiilcloivnH imisL Imvo 
also known anotlicr cycle of 22,325 lunations equalling 1805 tropical years 
Xdus 8 days, or 1805 Julian years of 365.]^ days; after vvliieli tho oclqisos 
return with still greater iirecisioii in the same order, T^o^v long did it talco 
the liumaii mind to observe and understand a suniciout nunibei' of lunaLioiis 
so as to combine tlie data tliey afforded and deduct the law that Motou 
formulated and to which he has given his name ? 

In regard to eclipses of tlie Him, tlio cycle is so very inuoli groalor tliiit 
the beginnings of the observations on which the calculations of tlicir jiorio- 
dioity would reat, would tako us back to a |K!rio<l whicJi ih quito liuyoiid tho 
limits of tho historic ago. Diogenes Laertius eatimatcs it as 48,803 years. 
During that timo 373 eclipses of the moon and 832 oclqiaca of tlio smi liad 
been observed. When they turned their attention to tho calculalioiiH result- 
ing from those observations the Assyrio-ChaldoiuiH woro marvclloualy bolxaxl 
by thoir system of notation. Their numerical systoin lout itself with oaso 
to the moat coinplioatod of calculations. Wo must content oursolvcs with 
stating the results. As w© wore saying a miiuito ago, tlio obsorvations woro 
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carried on under Aasliurbanapal j the king sent astroiioraera to different 
points to study cclcatiiil plxenomena, and the results of their labours were 
soiit him. Here are the terms in which these reports were expressed ; 

“To tho King, my Lord, his humble servant Islitar-iddin-npiil, chief 
astronomer of tho town of Arbela writes this : Peace and happiness to tho 
king jny master and may lie long prosper. 

“ On tho 29tli day, I observed the node of the moon, the clouds obscured 
the field oi observation, and wo could not see the moon. 

“ In the month of Sebat (January) the 1st day during the year Bel-haran- 
saduya (048 n.c.),” 

The result of this mission was not satisfactory. The eclipse had been 
predicted, but although the state of the atmosphere did not allow of observa- 
tion, tho attesting of this failure proves the care with which every ciroum- 
Btaiico that could servo to explain tho phenomenon was noted. Here is an 
observation wliich was entirely successful: 

“To the director of observations my Lord, his humble servant Nahu- 
ahum-iddiu, Groat Astronomer of Ninovoh writes this: May Nabu and 
Mardulc be propitious to the director of these observations, niy Lord. 

“ Tlie 16th day wa observed the node of the moon, and the moon was 
oolipsod.” 

Here is a move complicated observation : 

“ To the king, my Lord, may tho Gods Nubu and Marduk be propitious, 
may the groat gods grant to the king, ray master, long life, tho benefits of 
the flesh and satisfaction of the heart. 

“Tho 27th day the moon disappeared; the 28th 39th and 80th day we 
oontiniially observed tlio node of the obscuring sun. The eclipse did not 
lake place, Tho lab day (of tlie following montli) we saw the moon during 
tho first day of the month Tammuz (June) above the star Mercury of which 
I have previoualy sent an observation to the king my master. In its course 
during the day of Aiiu, around tho shepherd star (the planet Venus), it was 
80011 declining: on account of rain tho horns were notvery distinctly visible, 
and HO it wns in its whole course. Tho day Anu I sent the observation of 
its oonjuiiotioii, to the king my master. It was prolonged and was visible 
above iho star of the Chariot in its conrso during the day of Baal ; it chs- 
appoarod towards tho star of the Chariot. 

“ To the King, my Lord, peace and happmess.” ^ * i 

The discovery of tho precession of the equinoxes w generally attributed 
to IlipnarohuB. It was he, indeed, who taught this fact to the Greeks, and 
lie eslinialQd its yearly aiuount as from 36 to 39 seconds ; but it is certain 
that ho learned about it in Chaldea, and tiiat lie obtained the elements of his 
oalcuhdions from tlio astronomical observations made on the lower Euphrates. 
All the aHtronomical knowledge of the Nineviie savants had the same point 


Jp *1 i 

T'w“'au.iisn,iKl yeura before our ora. from the time of a king of Agade 
called Sliarrolrfii (Sluirganl-shai-ali), and yviio is usually kiicwu as barpn f 
(llio Ancient), tho iirecession of the ewinoxtH wns an observed and eal- 
euluted fact, siuoQ it had already brought suffleient disturbance into the 
calimdav to make a correotWe element necessary. Sargon 1'“^ g«™J' 
hvilliiuicy to his oonltuy ivhioh the learned mou of Nineveh only echoed. 
Ill Ills tune there was a library at Agude, the importance of which we can 
judge by tlio fragments which wore preserved at Nineveh. We ““toiii 
that at tliese remote times the gr®t divisions o± the 

already detorminod upon. Fixed stars were designated aooording to the 
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difforeui groups or coiisLollatiions whicli wore known by iho lunnes tlioy have 
rotainod to this clay. 

Outside tlicsQ lixed stars the signs o£ tko^ zodiac were porfeoLly doter- 
ininocl in thiiL portion o£ the celestial vault wliich the texts designate by the 
name of liavraim (the way), that is to say, tlio way of the stars. Tlieso stars 
were tlie phincts. The Chaldoaiia knew of aoven, and they wore thus known 
tu Llioin ; iShamash, the sun ; Sin, il»o moon ; Alap-Sluunash, Saturn ; Hus, Jiipi- 
tQi'5 Ashhat, Venus 1 Sulpa-saclii, Mars ; Nivit- Aim, Mercury. The Ninovito 
savants borrowed their astronomical kiiowleclgo from the Chaldeans ; they 
niatlG uso of the calendar as it was tiuiismitteci to them, and as such it has 
been used by all nations from the remotest limoH up to the preaont clay. 

The Assyrian year wa.s composed of twelve lunar inoiitha. It began 
with the now moon preceding the vernal equinox. A well-known tablet thus 
fixes the day of the equinoxes: **At the sixth clay of tlie month of Nisaii 
(Marcl)) the days and nights are equal (and comprise), six kaalibu for the 
day and six kaalibu for the night. May Nabu and Marcluk bo propitious to 
the King, my Lord.” 

To oorroob the error resulting from the difforenoo botwcon the lunar and 
solar year, a aiqiplomontary inontli was iutorcalatod, the length of which 
uocoaaarily varied with oircumstancos. The Ninovito tablets offer us calen- 
dars arranged in conformity with the diKoront oxigonoios of life. Sonic 
are purely soioulific, and sliow us the divisions of tho year into clays, 
months, and seasons. Others are formed to meet tlio needs of religion, and 
toll us, by tho day, tlio feasts consecrated to divinitios invoked or honoureil 
by special coromonioa. Others seem to lake current suporstitions into 
aocomU; thus days aro marked by a iiarlicular sign, according as they arc 
oonaidorod propitious or cliHaslrous. Wo hoo tables constriiolod to indioato 
the influeneo of tho stars on each day ot tlio year, with a mention of appro- 
priate prayora, to propitiate favourable auguries and ward off those wiiioh 
aro fatal. 

The imi)ortance of these last documents must not ho exaggerated j they 
arc related to snporsbitiona common to all ages and lands j and, in the ancient 
East, as overywheio else, tliese beliefs merely represent one of the most curi- 
ous, but the least interesting phases of the aberrations of tho human mind.p 
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fSucli Is tlio fata of orapho : A&shur rose 
Wlioie elder thrones and prouder warriors stood ; 

Ilofovu the Memphian priest his precepts chose, 

Mon reasoned greatly of the highest good j 
lloforo 'I'loy was, or Xantbus rolled iii blood, 

Arinios were ranged In battles' dread oiray : 

Tliey fought— thoir dory withered In lu bud ; 

Tlioy poilslied— with them ceased their tyrants' away ; 

Now wars, new heroes camo— their story pnaaed away, 

— Jamus Gateb PbKOIVAI/. 

It is a curioua paradox that oiir knowledge of this oldest oiviliBation 
should he the very newest and most novel record with whicli present-day 
liistory has to deal. The Chaldeans, Assyrians, and Babylonians, of whose 
aoconiplisbments we speak so confidently to-day, lived out tlieir national life, 
and vanished from the earth, as nations, mostly before civilisation had its 
dawning in Europe j and for two thousand years they were but a romi- 
niriooiice. 

It was reserved for iiiiietoentli century investigators literally to dig from 
the earth thoir lost records, and to read the secrets of their forgotten 
liistory. Marvellous secrets they were, as we shall see; but before we 
tniTi to tliom, it will bo of interest to recall the rominiscenceB that did 
ficrvico as the history of tliose wonderful peoples for so many centuries. 
In a fow extracts wo may sot fortli tlie substance of all that the world 
remerabored of that marvellons civilisation from the days of Herodotus 
and Diodorus till the middle of the nineteenth century. A mixture of 
fact and fable, it still has absorbing interest, the more so that we may now 
comparo it with the surer records brought to light in our owu time. 
Aside from their intrinsic interest, the classical records have, in this regard, 
a uniq^uo importance. 

As to the precise classical authorities in quoation, we have already 
bcoomo acquainted with Diodorus and .^lianua in the earlier portion of this 
work. Another author we shall now have occasion to quote is Berosua. 
A.S to this author and the exact status of liia work, we oamiot do bettor than 
(]iioto the following critical estimate from the Bahjlom et la OJialdS^ of 
.Icaohim Menant. 

“ Beroans came of a piiestly family and was born in Babylon, about 330 
n.o. lie himself is authority for the information that he was a contempo- 
rary of Alexander the Great. According to Tatian, he is the most learned 
of all Asiatic historians. Ho was deeply versed in the ancient traditions of 
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his country and taught tliom to t]io Grooka, tlirougli whom llioy liavc como 
down to us. Vitru-yiiia informs us tluit ho loft iiabylon and wont to livo on 
the island of Coa, whoro lie opened a school of astrology. Ho invented, or 
at least introduced ninoiig the Greeks, a particular kind of time-keoping. 
I’licro still exist fragments of astrological works to whioh Borosus has 
attached ins nanio, and owing to tlio special intorosts of tho writers wJio 
have borrowed from lii.s works, Iho lame of tho astrologer ])orlia))s outshines 
that of tlio liistoriaii. Pliny (VII. 37) doclarca that the Athoiiiaiis erected 
a golden-tongued sLatua to him iii tho Oymiiiiflimn, on account of Iiis 
wonderful prodiotions. 

“He wrote in Greek, about 280 me., a history of niiciont Chaldea and 
dodicatfid it to Antiaohiis Sotor. The work consisted of three volumes, 
of wliicli we poa.soss now but a few oxcoi'pts preserved in tho olu'onieloa of 
several hisloriograpliers who have lived at different periods and whom it 
may be well to incution. First of all thoro is Flavius Josephus, tho great 
historian of tlio Jews, luirn at Jornstilom 33 a.p. ; then thero are SL. Clonniiih 
tho Alexandrian oatcohist (born early in the second contury a.j)., died 217), 
lOusobiuH, lUsliop of Ccoaaroa (axrthor of the Symbol of AiVe, who lived from 
207 to 338), and finally, George Syiicellus (so called from tho olhco ho filled 
uiidou tho iiishoji of Constantinople, and who died about tlio year 800), 
'L'Ucse wrllovH took Croin Uerosas only just wlutt was needed for tlieir pur- 
poaos, aiul none in fact seems to liavo boon personally aequaiuted with tho 
work of tho lourncd Ohaldeiui. 

“Fov inalaiico, Syueollus, wlioso writings show marks of luisto and are 
by no means free from error, borrows his (luotations fi eni ICuHobius, wliom lie 
often prutouds to oovroct. Kusobiua semna to bo indebted to Julius Afvi- 
eainifj, who wrote in tiro third coiitary of our ora, and tlie latter in turn 
iiioiiLions his obligation to Aloxaiidor Polyliistor, wlio Iloiiriwhod twontY-livo 
years before Christ. Now Polyliistor takes Iuh reCoroncos from Apollodorus, 
who lived some years before. Josopluis in all probability usud Alexander 
Polyliistor as hin source, allhougli ho does not say so. Olomenb of Alexan- 
dria had at liia elbow tho works of King Juba of Mauritania, who reigned 
aljout 30 n.o., and who sooms to have taken his material, uiifortmniLoly too 
ILiniLod in amount, from the very works of Borosus, in whom he placed the 
utmost confideneo. 

“ One thing is curtain, tho original text of llorosus in passing tlirougli so 
iiuiiiy liaiids and sui’fci'ing condensation and nmtilution must have been con- 
siderably altered. 

“Berusus had free access to tlieso famous <;lay-tablot libraries \vliieli 
Pliny dcHcribos and whoso iniportuuco modern voscaroli 1ms revealed. As at 
Niiiovch, there wore at Babylon, Uorsipjia, Orchod [Mroeh], !Ui(l in tlio largo 
cities of Olialdea, arohivas which cuntaiiiud tlic national traditions to wlueli 
tho Cluildoau priest was obliged to rosor-l. 

“In the days of Mcrosns tlio writings in those archives were understood 
not only in Babylon, but throughout western Asia. 'I'lio Assyrio-Ohaldiain 
language was still written in cuuoiforiii ehavaoters till tlio time of tlio iSulou- 
cidiu and oven during tho first century n.o. Borosus was tlms enabled to 
consult those precious sources, and wo know that ho wont to tliem. Already 
ill tlie pi'icolesH debri.s of these curious arohives, fragnients in coj'roboratioii 
of BeroHua havo been discovered, mid tlmso aeipiisitioim only make uh regret 
the moru what is irrevocably lost.” 

W 0 ahall now take up some of tlio portions of Bovnsus’ history transoribod 
by later hisLoriographers.^ 
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TIIIO CaEAl’IOif AND THE FLOOD, DESCRIBED BY POLYHISTOR 

Bci'osua, in the first book of liie history of Babylonia, informa ua that lie 
lived ill tho tige of Alexander, the son of Philip. And he mentions that 
there ■were written accounts, preserved at Babylon with the greatest care, 
compreheiidiug a period of about fifteen myriads of years ; and that these 
writings contained histories of tlie lieaveaia and of the sea ; of the birth of 
inaiilcind ; and of tlie kings, and of the memovablo actions which they had 
achieved. 

A]id in the first place he describes Babylonia ns a country situated be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates; that it abounded with wheat and bar- 
ley, and oorua, and sesame ; and that in the lakes were produced the roots 
called gongie, which are fit for food, and in respect for nutriment similar 
to barley. That tliero were also palm trees and apjfies, and a variety of 
fruits ; fiah also and birds, both those which are merely of flight, and those 
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whicli frenuent tho lakes. He adds, that thoso parts of the countiw which 
liordcrcd upon Arabia were without water and barren; but that the parts 
wliich lay on tho other side were both hilly and fertile. 

At Babylon Oliere was (in theso times) a great resort of people of various 
nations, who inhabitod Chaldon, and lived in a lawless maimer, like the 


buiiHis of tho field. i.1 Q rn 

In tlio first year there appeared from that part of the Erythreeaii feea [the 
Persuiii GulCl wliicli borders upon Babylonia, an aniiual destitutG of reason, 
by niuiio Oainios [porhai>8 tho same as Anu], whose whole body (ac^oording to 
tlio account of Apollodoms) was that of a fish : that under the fish he 

hud anothor head, with feet also below, similar to 

to tho fish’s tail. His voice, too, mid language, was articulate and human , 
and a voprcsonLatioii of him is preserved oven to this day. 

Thib^Bcing was accustomed to pass the day among men, but took no 
food at that nlason ; and he gave tiiem an insight into lettei;s and science , 
und arts of every kind. He taught them fco coiiatruet cities, to 
lo compile laws, and explained to them the principles of geometrical know- 
Mao made tiicm distinguish the scedg of tlie earth, and ^ko^ved them 
Iw Lo collect tho fruits; in short he instnictod them in 
could tend to softoii manners and humanise their lives. 1< rom that tune 
nolhing matorial has been added by way of improvement to Ins instiucfcioi s. 
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And when Ui(i auu had koL, tlii.s 35cing, Oannos, retired again into Llio sea, and 
passed the niglit in tho deep ; for ho was amphibious. After this there iip- 
pearod otlior animals like Otmiioa, o£ which Borosua proposes to give an 
acooiuit when lie comes to tho history of the kings. Moreover, Oanno.s 
wrote concerning the generation of mankind, and of their civil policy ; and 
the following is tlio purport of what ho said : 

“ There was a time in wliich there existed nothing but darkness and an 
abyss of waters, wharoin resided, most hideous beings, which wore produced 
of a twofold priiiciulo. There appeared men, some of wliom were furnished 
with two wings, others witli four, and with two faces. They had one body 
but two lioads : the ono that of a man, the other of a woman ; likewise in 
their several organs, they wore both male and fomalo. Otlior human iignr(!S 
were to be seen witli tho logs and howm of goats ; some had horsos’ feet j 
while oUiors iinitod tho hind quarters of a horse with tho body of a man, ro- 
sembling in shape the hippoconiaiirs. Bulls likewise wero bred tliero with 
the heads of men 5 and dogs with fourfold bodies, termiiiatod in their extrem- 
ities with the tails of Ashes. In short, there wore creatures in which were 
combined the limbs of oveiy species of animal. In addition to those, lishoH, 
reptiles, sorponts, with other monstrous animals, whicli assumed each other’s 
shape and countonaiioo, Of all wluoh wore preserved delineations in the 
temple of Bolus at Babylon. 

Tlie poi’Non wlio was boHoved to liavo presided ovoi* thorn, was a woman 
named Omorooa [a Greek form of the Aramaic word 'Amnia, “ the ocean”] ; 
■wiiich in the Chaldean language is 'J'lialaUi ; in Greek, Tlialassa, the sea } 
but which might equally bo inloriirotod the Moon. All things boing in this 
situation, Bolus came, and cut tho woman asunder : and of one half of her 
ho formed tho earth, and of tho other half tho lioavcns ; and at tlio same time 
destroyed the animals within hor. All this (lio says) was an allogorioal 
ebsoripiion of nature. For, tho whole universe consisting of moisture, and 
animals boing conlmually gonoratod therein, tho doily above mentioned took 
off his own head : upon which tho other gods mixed tho blood, t\s it gushed 
out, with tho earth j tmd from thonco wero formed men. On this account 
it is that they are rational, and partake of divine knowledge. 

“This Bolus, by whom they signify Jupitor, divided tho darkness, and 
sopaiaLcd the Heavens from tho Earth, and reduced the imiverso to order. 
But tho animals, not being able to bear the provalonco of light, died. Bohi.s, 
uiion this, aooing a vjust si>aco uiioecupied, though by nature fruitful, eom- 
iiiivudod one of tho gods to tako olT Jiis head, and to mix tho blood witli tlio 
eartli ; and from thence to form ol.hor men and animals, which sliouhl be 
capable of bearing tho air. Bolus formed also tho shirs, and the sun, and the 
moon, and the live planets.” 

(Such, aoeording’ to Aloxaudor Polyhistor, is tho account which IloroHUS 
gives in liis lirat book. In the second book wins oontained the liislory of 
tho Lon kings of tho Ohaldoana, and tho periods of tlio oouLinuaueo of each 
reign, which consisted collectivoly of 120Hai'.s, or 4112,000 years ; roaeliing lo 
tho time of tho Deluge, For Aloxaudor, eiumiorating tho kings from Iho 
writings of the Chaldeans, after Ardatoa the IXUi, proceeds to the Xth, who 
is called l)y thoiu Xisutlirua, in this luannor ;) 

After the death of Ardales, his son Xiauthnia roignod 18 sars. In hi.s 
time hajipcncd a great Dolugo ; tho liiatory of winch is thus (lescril)ed. Tho 
Deity, Cronus, ajipearcd to him in a vision, and warned him that upon the 
Piftocnth day of tho month Dicsius [or Droaia,«.e. May anti Juno] there would 
bo a Hood, by which mankind would ho destroyed. He therefore enjoiiiotl 
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liira to write a history of the beginning, procedure, luid conclusion of nil 
tilings ; and bury it in the oily of the Sim at Sippava ; and to build 
a vessel, and to take with him into ifc his friends and relations ; and to 
convey on board everytliing necessary to sustain life, together with all 
tlio difCereut animala, both birds and quadrupeds, and trust himself fear- 
lessly to the deep. Having aslced the Deity, whither he was to sail, he 
was answered, “To the Gods” : upon which he offered up a prayer for 
tlie good of mankind. He then obeyed the divine admonition : and built 
ft vessel five stadia in lengtli and two in breadth. Into this he put every- 
thing which ho had prepared; and lost of all conveyed into it his wife, 
]iis children, and liis friends. 

After the flood had been upon the earth, and was in time abated, Xisuthrus 
sent out birds from the vessel, which, not finding any food, nor any place 
whereupon they might 1*681 their feet, returned to liim again. After an in- 
terval of some days he sent them forth a second time ; and they now returned 
with their feet tinged with luud. He made a trial a third time with these 
birds } but they reUirned to him no more : from wlience lie judged that the 
surface of Iho earth had appeared above the waters. He therefore made an 
nnening in the vossel, and upon looking out found that it was stranded upon 

.1 . • -T ' _e !_•„ . 1... .nn.U.. V ..1.. it- iwifK liio 



having 

with those who had come out of the vessel with him, disappeared. 

They who roniaiiiod within, finding that their companions did not return, 
quitted the vessel with many lamentations, and called continually ou the 
name of Xisuthrus. Him they saw no more; but they could distinguish hia 
vnioo in tlio air, and could liear him admonish them to pay due legaixl to re- 
ligion i and likowise inforinod them that it was on account of his piety ^tbat 
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para, wliicli they were to make known to all mankmd 5^ moreover, mat the 
place wlioroiii they then were, was the land of Armenia [in the Hebrew, 
Ararat], Tlie rest having heard those words, offered saonficea to the godaj 
and, taking a circuit, journeyed towards Babylonia. - . 

The vessel being thus stranded in Armenia, some part of it yet remains 
in the Coi’cyrasaii [or Gordymaii] hlountains of Armenia; and the people 
Hcrapo off the bitumen, with whioh it Iincl been outwardly coated, and make 
use of it by way of an aloxipharmic and amulet. And when they returned 
to Babylon, and had found tlio writings at Sippara, tliey built cities, and 
erected tomploB • and Ihibylon was fcliue inhabited again. 

OaUIISB OI<ASSICAL FRAGMENTS 

Of th Oltaldean Kings 

This is the history which Berosus Ima transmitted to ua. He tells ua 
tlmUho flrat king wJmovuh [or Ur, lie Babyloniau to y f 
(lhaldean* ho reigned ten sars: and afterwai-ds Alapaiua, and Ameiou, 
who came from Pa^ntibiblon [Greek form of Sipimra]: 

Ohftldoan, in whoso time appeared the Musarus Oannes, the 
0 C uml Sea. (But Alexander Polyhistor, anticipating th event, has 
Ldd that SiTappea^^ the first year; but Apollodorus says that it was 
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ftEtoi’ forty aars ; AbyclGiins, ln>-\vovor, makes the second AnnedoUis appear 
after Weniy-six sars.) Then succeodod Mogalams from the eUy of Panii- 
libloii ; and lie reigned oightoon sal's : and after him Daoiius, the alieplierd 
from Pantibiblon, roignod ten ears; in his time (he says) appeared again 
from the Erythvioaii Sea a fourth Amiedotna, having the same form with those 
above, the shape of a fish bleiulod with that of a man. Thou reigned Euedo- 
rachus, from Pantibiblon, for the torm of eighteen sars j in his days thoi’o 
jippoarod anotiier peraonago from the EryUira3an Sea like the former, having 
the same complioated form between a tish and a man, whoso name was Oda- 
con. (All these, says Apollodorua, related particularly and oircumstantiiilly 
wliatevur Oaiinea had informed them of: concomiiig these, Abydonus has 
inado no mention.) Then reigned Amomi^aiiius, a Chaldean from Liu’anclno 
[or Larissa] j and ho, being the eighth in order, reigned ton sars. 'Ulion 
reigned Otiartes, a Chaldean, from Lavauoluu; and ho roignod eight ears. 
And upon the death of Otiartas, hi.s son Xianthrus roignod eighteen sars ; in 
Ilia time happened the great Deluge. So that tho sum of all the kings is ton i 
and the torm whieh they collectively roignetl was a hundred and twenty aars. 
[From Euaobiua.] 


Of the Ohaklean Kiwjs and the LeUiye 

So much ooncGriiing tho wisdom of tho Chaldeams. 

It is said that tho first king of the country was Alorna, and that lie gave 
out a report that God had appointed him to bo tho Shepherd of tho people : 
ho roignod tea aars : now a aar is osteomod to bo three tiiousand six lum- 
drod years*, a nor six luiudrod; and a bos sixty. 

Alter liiin Alaparus reigned throe sars : to him succeeded Ainillarus from 
tho city of Pantibiblon, who roignod thirtoon wu*s: in his tiino came up from 
tho sea a second Auuedotiis, a somi-donion very similar in his form to 
Oannoa r after Amillarns reigned Ammonon twolvo aars, who was of tho city 
of Pantibiblon : then Megalarus of tho same place reigned eighteen aars : 
thou Daos, tho shopherd, govornod for tho space of ten sare, lie was of Pan- 
tibiblon [Sippara] ; in Ins time four doublo-sbap)cd poraonagea came up out 
of the sea to laud, whose names wore Euedoous, Enongamns, EucubouhiH, 
aud Aneiuentus: afterwards in tho time of Euodoroschua appeared anoLlier 
Ajiudaphus. After those roigiicd other kings, aud, last or all, SlsiLlirnH 
I'Xisuthnis] : so tliat in tho whole the Jiumboi* aiuouiitod to ton kings, and 
the term of tlioir reigns to an Imndrcd and twenty aars. (And, among other 
tilings not irrelative to tho subject, ho continues thus coneoriung tho Deluge) : 
After Euedoreclins some otliors roignod and thou yisitlirus. To Iiim tlio 
deity (iroiius foretold that on tlio liftconth day of tlio month Dtosins 
there ^vollkl be a deluge of min : and he coinnianclod him to deposit all 
the writings whatever which were in bus po.Hbossioii in tho city of the Sun 
in Sippara. Sisithriis, when ho had comjilicd with those oonimimd.s, sailed 
imiTiodintcly to Armcniii, and was proaoiitly inspired by Cod. Upon tho tliii'd 
day after the ceasatioii of the ruin Sisitlirus sent out Wrds, by way of experi- 
niont, that ho might judge wliolhov tlio Hoed had suEsidod. Hut tho birds, 
passing over an unbounded sea, without lindiug any jdaco of rest, riiturned 
again to Sisithrua. This ho repeated with other birds. And when upon the 
third trial ho succeeded, for the birds then roturued with tliou' feet Htained 
with uind, the gods translated lihn from among men. With res])CH 5 t to the 
vessel, which yet remains in Armenia, it is a custom of tlio inhabitants to 
form bracelets and amulets of its wood. [From Euaebiiiy.] 
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Of the Totver of Sabel 

They say that the flvst inhabitants of the earth, glorying in their own 
sti’ongth and aixo, and despising the gods, undertook to raise a tower whose 
top should roach tho sky in the place in which Babylon now stands: but 
wlioii it approached the heaven, tlie winds assisted the gods, and overthrew 
tho work upon its contrivers : and its ruins are said to ba at Babylon : and 
tliu gods introduced a diversity of tongues among men, who till that time Inid 
all spoken tlio same language: and a war arose between Cronus and Titan. 
Tho place in which they ouilt the tower is now called Babylon, on account of 
tho confusion of the tongues; for confusion is by the Hebrews called Babeld 
[From Eusebius.] 

Of Ah'ahavi [.^] 

ACtor the Deluge, in tho tenth generation, was a certain man among tlio 
Chaldeans renowned for his justice and great exploits, and for his skill in 
tho colosUal acienoos. [From Eusebius.] 


Of Nabonaemr 

From tho roigii of Nabouossar only are the Chaldeans (from whom the 
Greek mathemntioians copy) accurately acquainted with tho lieavenly motions i 
for Naboiuiasar collected all tho mementos of tho kings prior to himself, and 
destroyed tlioui, that the enumeration of the Chaldean kings might commence 
with him, [From Synoollus.] 

Of the Deitniction of the Jewhh Temple 

lie (Nabopolaasar) sent his son NobuchadreMav with a great army against 
Egypt, and against Judea, upon hie being informed that they had revolted 
from him 5 and by that means ho subdued them all, and set fire to the temple 
tliat was at Jerusalem; and removed our people entirely out of their own 
country, and ItansfoiTcd them to Babylon, and our city I’emained in a state 
of dusolation during Uio interval of seventy years, until the days 
king of Peusia. (lie then says, that) this Babylonian king conquered Egyph 
and Syria, and Phoenicia, and Arabia, and exceeded in his exploits all that 
had I'cignod before him in Babylon and Chaldea. [From Josephus,] 


Of Ifebuchadrezzar 

When Naljopolassar, his (Nebuelmdrozzar’a) father, heard that the gover- 
nor, whom ho Inid set over Egypt and tho provinces of Gcele-Syria and 1 h®- 
uicia, hud rovoltecl, ho was determined to punish hia dolmquencies. and tor 
dial mirposo eiitrusLcd part of bis army tohia son Nebuchadrezzar, \v^lio was 
tuli'ol' L1U..0 ag», and" B...!, Mm forth „gah»t the rohoh “d yebuohad- 
rozzar migaged and ovoreame him, and reduced the country again umlei ms 
dliMom ^nd it oamo to that Me 

witli a disorder which proved fatal, and he died m the city of Babylon, alto 

& .ecoived -.Jelhgenoe ^ h. ^th.. 
doalh, sot in onler tho affaire of Egypt and tho other eoiintnes, and 

H. w. — vou 1. r 
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niiiied to somo of hia faithfiil officerB Uio capUvoa he Imcl takon from tko 
Jews, and Phooniciima, and Syriaiia, and tlio imlions bolonginp; to lOgypt, that 
tlioy might conduct them with that part of the forces wliich Jiad lioavy arinour, 
togetiier wiLli the roat of Iiia haggagOj to Babylonia ; in tJio inoantiiuo with a 
few attcndaiiLs ho hastily crossed the desert to Babylon. Whoji he arrived 
there ho found that hia affairs had been fttithfuUy conducted by tho Chal- 
deanK, and that tho principal person among thorn had prosorvod the Icingdom 
for him : and ho accordingly obtained posaossioii of all liis father’s doininiona. 
And lie distributed tho captives in colonies in the most proper places in Baby- 
lonia : and adoriiod tho toinido of Bolus, and the olhor Loniplcs, in a sumptu- 
ous and pious niannor, out of tho sjioils whicli lio hud taken in this war. lie 
also rebuilt tho old city, and added another to it on tho outside, and so far oo\n- 
]dctcd Biihyloii that none who might bosiogo it afterwards slioiildhavo it in 
thoir power to divert tho river so as to facilitate an entranoo into it : and ho 
offooted this by building tliroo walls about tho inner city, and throe about the 
outer. Some of tlioso walls he built of burnt brick and bitunion, ami some 
of brick only. Wlion ho luul thu.s admirably fortiliod tho city, and had 
inagnidcently adorned the gates, ho added also a now xialacu to those in \\^hii;h 
his forefathers had dwelt, adjoining them, but oxcooding thorn in height and 
splendour. Any altompt to (lo.scribo it would ho tedious : yot not-withsiand- 
ing its prodigious size and imiguiliconoo, it was finished within liftoun days. 
In tins palace ho erected very liigli walks, supportod bystnne pillars; ami by 
planting what was called a pousilo paradise, and replenishing it with tdl sorts 
of trees, ho rendorad tho praspoct aii exact rcsomblanoe of a inoiuitaiiious 
oolluiry. TJiis ho did to gratify his (lueon [Amytisj, because she liad boon 
brought up in Modia, and was fond of a m(>untiiinoii.s situation. [Ifroiii 
Josephus.] 

Of the Qhddean Kings after Nehuohadrezzar 

Nobucliadrozzar, whilab ho was engaged in building tho Eibovo-niontioned 
wall, fell sick, nnd died after ho had reigned forty-throc years 5 whoroupoii 
Ills son Evil-merodachus succeeded liim in his kingdom. Ilis govornmont, 
hnwover, was conduetod in an illegal and improper jnanner, and ho fell a 
victim to a conspiracy which was formed against his life by Nerighssorus, 
hi.4 sister’s liusbantl, after ho had reigned about two years. 

Upon his death Noriglissorus, tho chief of the conspirators, ohLaiuod 
po.ssossion of tlio kingdom, and reigned four ycura. 

llo was aucccGilcd by his son (jabarn.sourcliodiis [bahiisln-AriU'duk], who 
>vas hut a child, and roigued Jiiiio nioiitli.sj for his uiiKOOiiduct he was Hoized 
by coii.spiralor.s, and jnit to dcatli by torluro. 

After his deatli, tlio conspirators as.seiiihlo(!, and by common ijousmit 
placed tlio crown upon the liead of Nahonidu.s, a man of Babylon, and one of 
the loaders of the insurrection. It wu.s in this reign that the wulls of tlio city 
of Babylon whioli dofond tho banks of tho river wore cnriouHly hudi- with 
burnt brick and bitumen. 

In the sevonteonth year of tho roign of Naboiildus, Cyrus came out of Versia 
with a great army, and, having conquered all the rest of Asia, ad viiucied hiistily 
into tlie country of Babylonia. As soon as Nuhonidus pornoivi^d he wns 
advancing to attack him, he iisaciubled his forcos and o])posed him, hut was 
dofoatod, and fled with a few of his adhorenU, aii<l was shut up in the city of 
Boi'sippns. Upon this Cyrus look Babylon, and gave orders tliat tho oiiLor 
walls should be demolished, because the city aiipoared of sucli .strength as to 
render a siege almost iinpraoticablo. Erom tlionoo ho marched to Borsijipna 
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to bosiogo Naboiiiclus ^ but Naboniclus delivered himself into his hands with- 
out hoUhiig out tho place ; he was therefore loudly treated by Cyrus, who 
provided him with an establiahmeut in Carmania, but sent him out of Baby- 
loma. Nabomclus accordingly spent the remainder of his life in that countiy, 
where he died. [From Josephus.*] ^ 


Of the Feast of Saeea 

Borosiis, in the first book of his Babylonian liatory, says : That in the 
elovcnth month, called Looa [July], is celebrated in Babylon tlio feast of 
QiLcea for hvo days, in which it is the custom that the masters should obey 
their domestics, one of whom is led round the house, clothed in a royal 
garment, and hijn they call Zoganea. [From Atlieiitcus.] 


A Fragment of Megusthenes Qoncerning Nehtckadreztav 


Abydoiius, in liis history of tho Assyrians, has preserved the following 
fragment of Mogaathenes, who says: That Nahucodrosoras [Nebuchadreazav], 
lywing^ bocoiue more powerful than Hercules, invaded Libya and Iberia 
[.Spain], and wlion ho iiad rendered Uiem tributary, he extended Ihs conquests 
over tho inhabitants of the shores upon the right of the sea. It is, moreover, 
related by tho Clialdeaiia tiiat us ho went up into his palace ho was possessed 
by Homo god; and lie cried out and said: 

“ 011 1 llabyloiiiaiia, I, Nabiicodrosorus, foretell unto you a calamity 
wliioh must shortly come to pass, which neither Bolus, my ancestor, nor his 
queen Boltis, have jtower to pei’suade tho Fates to turn away. A Persian 
mule shall come, and by tho assistance of your gods shall impose upon you 
the yoke of slavery ; the author of which eliall be a Mede, the vaiugloiy 
of A.sHyi’ia. Boforo ho should thus betray my subjects, 0 ! that some sea 
or whirlpool might receive him, and bis memory bo blotted out forever j or 
tliaL ho might bo cast out to wander through some desert where there are 
noitlicr cities nor the trace of men, a solitary exile among rooks and caverns, 
whore Ijuasts and birds alone abide. But for rao, before he shall have con- 
ceived tlioao mischiefs in his mind n happier end will be provided.” 

Wlioii ho had thus prophesied, lie expired, and was succeeded by Ins son 
Evilmarnohus [Evil-morodach], who was slain by his kinsman Heriglisures; 
and Noriglisaros loft Labassoarnscus his son ; and when he also had suffered 
death by violence, they crowned Nabnnnidoohus [Naboniclus], who Imd nu 
conncotioii with the royal family; and in bis reign Cyrus took Babylon, and 
granted him a priiicipality in Cannania. 

And eoncorniiig the robuilding of Babylon by Nabnehodonosor, he 
[I'llcgastlionoa] writes thus: It is said that from the beginning all things 
were water, called the sea; that Bolus caused this state of things to cease, 
and appointed to oach its proper place; and he sm-roundod Babylon with a 
wall; but in process of time this wall disappeared; and Nobuchodonosor 
walled it in again, and it remained so with its brazen gates until the time 
of tho Maot 5 donian conquest. And after other things he [Megasthenes] 
Hiiys : Nabiioliodonosor having succeeded to the kingdom, built the walls of 
Babylon in a triple circuit in fifteen days ; and he turned the river Arinacale, 


It is iulftveslms to note that ttie name of the lost nativo king of Bfihylonla ia given coireetly 
I)V jlismiliUH, wlio aeonia lioro to follow tho Greek Avillers in prefoiHince to the canonical lecords 
of Ills own race, Tho latter, it will ho recalled, subaUtute tho name of Belshazzar, a name not 
bovuQ by any hlKLorioal Babylonian king,! 
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a branch of iho Enpliralcs, and the Aoraoamis ; and above the oily of Sippara 
ho dug a recoptaclo for the waters, wlioso perimeter was forty parasangs 
and whoso dojith was twenty cnl>its; and lie phicod gales at the onLrauoo 
tliorcof, by opening wliicli they iiTigatod the plains, and these they called 
ochotognomoiioa (hIuIcos); and ho constructed dilcea against tlie eruptions 
of the Erythraean Soa, and built the city of Toredoii to chock tlie incursions 
of the Arabs j and ho adorned tbo xialacea with trees, oalling tliem hanging 
gardens. [From Abydonus.] 

NINUa AND SRMIttAMrS 

Tho reader, having already pussod in review iho chief events of Moso- 
potamiaii history, i.s aware that Llio modern historian knows nothing of iv 
King Ninus, or of any warlike foinalo riilor of Assyria. Novortholcss this 
story of Diodorus — iJio only long account of Assyrian affairs tliat has come 
down to us from antiquity — has true liisLorioal value, as showing tlie 
niaunor of tradition that may bo woven about tlie half-romonibored facts of 
hiafccry. Tho account has interest for yet anotlior reason : it is a record 
tliat passed current as Uio authentic history of As.syria for soiiiu eighiooii 
hundrod yours — from classical times till after Uio middle of tho nineleeulli 
contury. <i 

Asia was aiicioiitly govern’d, says Diodorus, by its own Native King.s, 
of whom thoi'o’s no History extant, citlior us to any jnomorablo Actions 
thoy xio]'forni’d, or so much as to their Namc.s. 

Ninus i.s tho First King of Assyria that is recorded in History j ho i)oi’- 
form’d many great and iioblo Actions \ of whom we liavo design’d to sot 
forth soinothiiig particularly. 

Ho was natLimlly of a Wnrliko Disxiositioii, and very ambitious of Honour 
and Glory, and thoreforo caus’d the atrongoat of h\s Young Men to bo 
train’d up in Martial Discipline, and by long and continual ICxeroiso inur’d 
them readily to undergo all tho Toy Is and Ha'/ivrds of War. 

Having Iheroforo rais'd a gallant Armv, ho made a League with Arlons 
King of Arabia, that was at that time full of strong and valiant Men. For that 
Nation are constant Lovers of Liberty, never uixm any Terms admitting of 
any hkiroign J^riiice s And thoroforo iioithor tho Porsiaii, nor tho Maeodonian 
Kings after them, (tliough they wore most iioworful in Anns) were over able 
to coiKpior thoni. For Arabia being partly l)u.yort, and ])}u-ily ))ar(;ht up for 
want of Water (unlos.s it bo in some acorot Wells and Pits known only to 
tlie Tiihabilants) cannot bo subdu’d by any Foreign 

Ninus tiierel'ore, tho AB.Hyiian King, with the Prince of Arabia his Assistant, 
with a nimiei'ou.'j Army, hiviidod tho Ihtbyloiiitiiis, then next bordtu'iiig iipnu 
him ; For the Babylon that is now, was not built at that time ; hut the Prov- 
ineo of Babylon had in it tlion many other considerablo Cities, whoso Inhalii- 
tanta he ea.sily subdu’d, (being rude and uiioxport in Matters of War,) and 
impos’d upon tlioin a Yearly Tribute ; but carried awa,y the King with all hi.s 
Children Prisoners, and after x>ut them to Death. Aftcrwariis ho ontorod 
Armenia with a groat Army, and having overthrown soiiio Cities, lie slriiek 
Terror into the rest, and thoronpon tlioir King Barzanus Hceing liiinsolf un- 
able to deal with liim, mob him with many rich Prcaouts, and submitUsl Miu- 
aelf; wliom Niniis out of lug goiioroua disposition, courteouRly roiiinv’d, and 
gave him the Kingdom of Armenia, uiiou condition he should bo his Friujid 
for tho future, and supply liim with Men and Provision for liis Wars as ho 
should have occasion. 
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Boing thus strengthen’^, ho invaded Media, whose ICitig Pharnna coming 
out against him with a mighty Army, was utterly routed, and lost most of his 
Men, and was taken Prisoner with his Wife and Seven Children, and after- 
wards Cruciiied. 

Ninus being thus successful and prosperous, hia Ambition rose the higher, 
and his dcairo most ardent to conquer all m Asia, which lay betsveen Tanais 
and Nile j (ao far does Prosperity and Excess in getting much, inflame the De- 
sire to gain and compass more). In order hereunto, he made one of his 
hh'ionds Governor of the Province of Media, and he himself in the meantime 
marolit against the other Provinces of Asia, and subdu’d them all in Seveii- 
teeii Years tune, except the Indians and Bactriana. But no Writer has given 
any Account of the several Battels he fought, nor of the niiniber of those 
Nations he conquer d j and therefore following Ctesias the Cnidian, we 
shall only briefly run over the moat famous and considerable Countries. He 
ovcr-ran all the Countries bordering upon the Sen, together with the ad- 
joining Continent, aa Egypt and Plenicia, Celo-Syria, Cilicia, Pampbylia, 
Lycia, Cariu, Phrygia, Mysia, and Lydia ; the Province of Troas and Phrygia 
upon the Hellespont, together witli Propontis, Bithynia, Cappadocia, ami the 
Barbarous Nations adjoyning upon Pontua, as far as to Tanais; ho gain’d 
likowiao the Country or the Caddusians, Tarpyrians, Hyrcaniaiis, Dacians, 
Dorbiana, Carinaniana, Choroneans, Borohanians, and Parthians. He pierc'd 
likowiao into Persia, the Provinces of Susiana, and that call’d Caspiana, 
tJirough those narrow Straits, which from thence are call’d tJie Caspian 
Galea. PIo subdu’d likewise many other less considerable Nations, which 
would bo too tedious hero to recount. After mucli toyl and labour in vain, 
beonuso of iho difl'iculty of the Pusses, and the multitude of those Warlike 
Inhabitants, lie was forc’d to put off his War against the BacLrians to 
another opportunity. 

Having inavoht back witli hia Army into Syria, he niarkt out a Place 
for tho building of a stately City : For in as much as he had surpast all his 
Ancestors in tho glory and success of his Arms, ho wns resolv’d to build one 
of that state and grandeur as should nob only bo the greatest then in the 
World, but such as none that ever should come after him should be able 
easily to exceed. 

I’lio King of Arabia ho sent back with his Army into his own Country, 
witli many rich Spoils, and noble Gifts. And he himself having got a great 
number of his Forces together, and provided Mony and Treasure, and other 
tilings necessary for the purpose, built a City near the River Euphrates, very 
famous for its Walls and Fortifications ; of a long P'orni j for on both sides 
it ran out in length above au Hundred and Fifty Furlongs 5 but the Tvvo 
lesser Angles wore only Ninety Furlongs apiece ; so that the Circumference 
of the wliole was Four Ilundi-ed and Fourscore Furlongs. And the 
Founder was not herein deceived, for none ever after built the like, either as 
to tho largeness of its Circumference, or tlie stateliness of its Walls. For 
iho Wall was au Hundred Foot in Height, and so broad as Three Chariots 
iniglil bo driven togotlier upon it in breast: There were Fifteen Hundred 
Tku’reLs upon tlie Walls, each of them Two Hundred Foot liigh. He ap- 
pointed tho City to be inhabited chiefly by the richest Assyrians, and gave 
liberty to People of any other Nation (to as many as would) to dwell there, 
and allow’d to the Citizens a largo Territory next adjoining to them, and 
call’d the Oily after his own Name, Ninua. 

When ho had finish’d his Work here, ho maroht with an Army against 
tho Bactriana. where lie marry’d Serairamiaj who being so famous above any 
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of lier Sox (as in llistoiy it is related) wo caiuioi but say somotlung of lior 
hero in this Plaoc, being one adviincVl from so low a KorLuno, to such a staLo 
and degree of Honour and Worldly Glory. 

There’s a City in Syria, call’d Ascaloii, near wliioli is a deep Lake abound- 
ing with L'hsh, whore not fiu' off stands n Toui[>lo dodicaied to a fainoiis 
Croddess oall’d by llie Syrians Derooto [Dagon], she roprosonts a Woman in 
lior Faoo, and a Pish in all other iiarts of her Hody, upon the account following, 
as the moat Judicious amoJigtho Inhabitants report; for they say, that Venus 
being angry at this Goddess, caus’d her to fall into a vulieniont pang of l>ovo 
witli a beautiful Young Man, who was among othora Hiici'ilieing to her, and was 
got with Ohihl by him, and brought to Bed of a Dauglitor ; and being asliam’d 
aftorwards of what she had done, she kill’d the Young J\Ian, and expos’d the 
(Ihild among Rooks in tlio Desert, and through Sorrow and Shanie east liurself 
into the Lake, and was afterwards transform’d into a Fish ; whence it came to 
pass, that at this very Day the Syrians oat no Fish, but adore them as (lods, 
They say that Lho Infant that was expos’d, wits botli preserv’d ami noujisli’d 
by a most wonderful Providence, by the means of a gj’cat I'Tock of PigeouH 
that nestled near to the Placo whore llio Child lay; for with tlieiv NViiigs 
they cliorisli’t it, and kept it warm ; and oliserving wliore Die llordsnioii and 
other Shepliords loft tlioiv Milk in ilio Neighbouring (Jottagos, took it up in 
their (iills, and us so many Nurses thrust their Beaks betwoun the Infants 
Lips, and so inslil’d tlio Milk; And when the Cdiild was a Veav old, and 
stood in need of strongoi* Nourislmionl, the I’igoons foil it with jiieccs of 
Olicose which they pickt out from the rest: When Die Shepherds return’d, 
and found their Glioesos pickt round, they wondred (at iirst) at the thing j 
but observing afterward how it came to pass, they not only found out tho 
cauao, but likewise a very beautiful Child, which they fortliwitli curry’d 
away to their Cottages, and made a Present of it to the King’s SupeviiiLoiuloiit 
of luHlGoekrf and Ifords (whoso Name was Sinima) wlio (^having no CldUlren 
of his own) carefully bred up tho Young Daily as if sliu had beeu liis 
own Daughter, and cull’d her SemiramiH, a donomination in the Syrian 
Language deriv’d from Pigeons, which tho Syrians over after udor’il for 
Goddesses. And these are the Stories told of Semirainis. 

Being now grown up, and exceeding all others of her )Scxfor tlie Oliui'ins 
of lier Ilcauty, one of tho King’s great OHicors, call’d Mciion, was simt to 
lake an account of tlio King’s Herds and Flocks: Tins Man was land President 
of tlic King’s Council, ami cliLoC Governor of Syria, and lodging ii}Km tliis 
occiiaion at Sinima’s House, at the sight of Seiuiraiuis, fell in love ^\'i(,h lior, 
and with much introaty olitain’d her from Siinma, and curried lior away with 
liiiii to Niiicve, where ho hi any ’d lior, ainlluidhy lun* two Sons, ilyjiutes and 
llyilasjies: And being a AVoman of admirublo J’artsns well us Bu.iuly, lier 
llnsbaud was aUogothor at her Devotion, and never Avoukl do any tiling 
without her Advice, Avliich was over sueecssfiil. 

About tliis time Niuns liaving Ibiish’d his City (eall’d aflei’ his own 
Name), jircpar’d for his Expedition agaiimt the Buctrians; and having had 
experience of tho greatness of tlioir Forces, tho valour of tlmir .Soiildiers, 
and tho dilliculiics of passing into their Country, ho rais’d an Army of tho 
choicost h'lcii lie could pick out from allPartsof his Dominions; for because 
ho was balll’d in liis former Exjiedition, ho was resolv’d to invade Buetria 
Avitli a far stronger Army than lie did heforo. Bringing thereroro Ids whole 
Army togother at a General Ilaiidcxvouy., there Averu uumbred (as CLi'sliis 
writes) Sovontcon I Liindrod Thonsand Fool, nhoA'o 'Fwo Huiidrod and 'I'en 
Thousand llorac, and no fewer than Ton Thoimiid and Six lluiulrcd J looked 
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Chariots. This niiinher at Iho first view seems to be very incredible; but 
to such aa seriously consider the largeness and populousness of Asia, it cannot 
be judg’d impossible. For if any (not to say any thing of the Eight 
Huiidrecl Thousand Mon that Darius had with him in his Expedition against 
tho Scythians, and the imuunei'able Army Xerxes brought over with him 
into Greece) will but take notice of tilings done lately, even as o£ Yesterday, 
be’l more easily credit what we now say. For in Sicily Dionysius led only out 
of that one City of Syracuse, an Hundred and Twenty Thousand Foot, and 
Twelve Thousand Horae ; and lanoKt out of one Port, a Navy of Four 
Hundrod Sail, of which somo were of Three Tyre of Ofir.s, and others of Five : 
And the lionians a little before the Times of Hannibal, rais’d in Italy of 


thoiv own Citizens and Confederates, an Amy little less than a Million of 
Fighting Men ; and yet all Italy is not to be compar’d with one Province 
of Asia for number of Men. But this may sufliciently convince them that 
compulo the ancient Populouaness of the Countrie.s by the present depopu- 
lations of the Cities at this day. 

Ninus thoroforo innroliing with these Forces against the Bactrinns, divided 
his Army into Two Bodies, because of the straitness and diifioulty of the 
Paasage-s. Thovo are in Bactria many large and populous Cities, but one is 
more 08])0oially Famous, call’d Bactria, in which the King’s Palace, for great- 
U0H3 and magiiifioouoe, and the Citadel for strength, far excel all the rest, 

Oxyartos roigii’d thcro at this timo, who oaus d all that were able, to bear 
Arms, and muster’d au Army of Four Hundred Thousand Men. With tliwe he 
met the Enemy at tlio Straights, entering into his Country, where he suttcred 
Nitma to outor with part of his Army: WJien ho saw a competent number 
cuter’d, ho fell upon thetii in tho open Plain, and fought them with that roso- 
luiion, that Olio Bactrians put tho Assyrians to flight, and pursmiig thorn to 
tho iioxt MoLiiitains, kill’d a Hundred Thousand of their Eusmies ; but after 
tho whole Army ontor’d, the Bactrians were overpower d by number, and 
were broken, and all Hod totheir several Cities, in order to defend every one his 
own Country. Niuiis easily subdu’d all the rest of the Forts mid Castles , 
but BiuiU’ia ilselt was so strongaiulwcUprovideditbat he could not force 
it ; which occasion’d a long and tedious biege, so that the Husband of 
,Somirami.s (who was there iS tho King’s Cmup^ being Loye-sick, 
of being any longer without his wiEo, sent for v fnf 

and coiu’iiKioua, and endowed with otlier noble Qualifications, leadily m 
hl“"hooppo;umity of showing to the Worid her own 
Resolution 5 and that she might with more safety perform so longs Join nay, 
slio put on such a Garment as whereby she could npt bo ° 

she wore a Mem or a Woman ; and 00 made, that by it she both pieserv d hei 
B('-iiiLv from boiuff scoroht by the heat in her J ouruey,and likewise was thereby 
itr ni forVy business she pleas’d to undertake, being of 

ir seS : ymdhful aud"^ spiughtfy Lady ; and tins of 

liigh esteem, that tlie Medes afterwai^ when they came 
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that wore assaulting the Wall upon tlio Plain. 'J'hcii they that woro witliiii 
thu City being suddenly sLruclc with a Panicle Fear at the taking of tho 
Castle, in dosporiition of making any fnrthor dofonco forsook the AValls. 

'I'ho City being taken in this manner, the King greatly iidnurM tho Valom’ 
of tho Woman, iuid boiuiUfully rewarded liev,and was prosontly so ])iission' 
ately afCoctocl at tho sight of her Hoauty, that ho na’d all tho Arguments 
imaginable to peisuiulo her Hnsband to bestow hia Wife upon him, promising 
him us a Reward oC liia Kindness, to give him his daugliior Sosanii in Mar' 
riago ; But he absolutely refus’d ; upon which the King tlireatou’d him, 
that if ho would not oonsont, ho would pluck out his Eyos. 

Menon horou^ion out of fear of tho King’s Threats, and OYOrpowor’d with 
tlm Lovo of his WiEo, foil into a distracted Rage and MadiiesH, and forthwilli 
liang’d himself. And this was tho occasion of the udvancuinout of Somiraniifi 
to the R(5gal sUito and dignity. 

Ninus having now possess’d hinisoU of all the Troiisuros of Ihiotria (whore 
was abnndaiioo of Gold and Silver) and settled lus Affairs throughout tho 
whole Province of Baotria, returned with his Army to his own Country. 

Aftorwards he had fi Son b}'- Seiniramis, call’d Niuyas, and dy’d leaving 
his Wifo Quoon Rogenb. Sho bury’d lior llusband Nimis in tho Uoyal Jhil- 
aoo, and rais’d over him a Mount of Earth of a woiiderful bigiiOHs, being Nine 
Furlongs in height, and ton in breadth, as Ctesias says: So Lliat the (Tty 
standing in a Plain near to the River Euphrates, the Mount (imiuy Furlongs 
off) looks like a stately Cittadel. And it’s said, that it continnos to this day» 
though Ninovo wua destroy’d by tho Modes when they ruin’d the Assyrian 
Empire. 

s^^;^rlUAM^8 builds a okkat city 

Seimranns was naturally of an bigU aspiring Spirit, umbitlouH to oxnol all 
her rreduoGssovs in glorious Actions, and thoroforc imploy’d all lier Thoughts 
about the building of a Oily in the Province of Babylon j and to tliis end 
provnled AYcAuhttctft, ArUaVa, and aU HebeasaYies foY W^vik» 
She got togoLhor Two Millions of Mon out of all l^arta of the Empire to he 
iinploy’d in tho building of tho Oily. It was so built us tliat tho River JOu' 
plu'utos ran through the middle of it, and sho oomjiass’d it round with iiAV^uU 
of Throe ITuiulred and Sixty Furlongs in Circuit, and udoru'd with many 
stately 'Lhirrots ; and suoli was tlic state and grandeur of the Woric, tliat Lho 
Walls woro of that hroadtli, ns tluit Six Ohanola aln'caat iniglit l)(j tlrivou 
togotlior upon tliom. Their hoiglit was sudi as oxcoodod all Mens lioliof that 
hoard of it (as CtoaiaH (Jnidjiis rolatcja). But ClItavohuH, and tlioHo wlio ufl-or' 
wards wont over with Alexander into Asia, have written tliat tho Walls Avei'O 
ill Circuit 'Ilhroo Hundred Sixty Five FiirlongH ; Uio (iueen malcliig them of 
that Compass, to tho end that the hkirlongs shouhl bo a.s many in nnmhui’ 
as tho Days of tho Year: They wore of Brick comoiited with Brinistone ; 
in height as Ctesias says Fifty Orgy as ; but as some of the later \\T'il.ors 
report, but Fifty Cubits only, and that the Breadth was but a liilhi more 
than what would allow two Chariots to ho driven ufront. 'I’lieve were 'Two 
Hundred and Fifty Turrets, in height and tliickno8.s proportionuhle l.o the 
largeness of tho Wall. It is not to bo wondered at, that tliero wore ho few 
Towers upon a Wall of so great a Circuit, being that in many Plaei^s round 
tho City, there were deep Morasses j so ij\at it waa jmlg’il to no pni'jioHe to 
raise Turrets there where they wore so naturally Eortify’d : Between tlio 
Wall and the Houses, tliero was a Space loft round the City of Two Ifuii- 
drod Foot. 
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Work miglii be tlie more speedily dispatclit, to each of her 
IfrieiKls >vas allotted a huilong, ■with an allowanco of all Expeiices necessary 
tor thoir seveial Parts, and commanded all should be finish’d in a Years time j 
whicli being diligently perfected with the Queen’s Approbation, she then 
made a 11 ridge over the narrowoBl part of the Riyer, Five Furlongs in length, 
laying the Supports and Pillars of the arches with great Art and Skill in the 
Bottom of the Water Twelve Foot distance fi'om each other. That the Stones 
iniglit bo the more firmly joyn’d, they were bound together with Hooks of 
Iron, and the J ointa fill’d up with melted Lead. And before the Pillars, she 
made and placed Defences, with sharp pointed Angles, to receive the Water 
before it beat upon the flat sides of the Pillars, which caus’d the Course of the 
Water to run round by degrees gently and moderately as far as to the broad 
sides of the Pillars, so tliat the sharp Points of the Angles cut the Stream, 
and gave a clicck to its violence, and the romidness of them by little and little 
giving way, abated the force of tho Current. This bridge was floor’d with 
groat Joicos and Planks of Cedar, Cypress and Palm Trees, and was Thirty 
Foot in breadtli, and for Art and Curiosity, yielded to none of the works of 
Semivamia. On either side of the River dre rais’d a Rank, as broad as the 
Wall, luid with groat cost drew it out in lengBi an Hundred Furlongs. She 
built likewise Two Palaces at each end of the Bridge upon the Bank of the 
River, wlienoe she might have a Prospect over the t^ol© City, and make her 
Passage as by Keys to the most convenient Places in it, ns she had occasion. 
And whereas Euphrates runs through the middle of Babylon, making its 
oourso to tho South, tlie Palaces lye the one on the Enst ana the other on the 
West Side of tho River ; both built at exceeding Costs and Expeuce. For 
that on tlio West liad an high and stately Wall, made of well burnt Briclc, 
Sixty Furlongs in compass within this was drawn another of a round Cir- 
oumievouco, upon winch were portray'd in the Bricks, before they ware burnt, 
all sorts of living Creatures, as if it were to the Life, laid with great Art in 
curious Colours. This Wall was in Circuit For^ Furlongs, Three Hundred 
liricka thick, and iu height (as Ctesias says) a Hundred Yards, upon which 
wore Ihirrets an Hundred and Forty Yards high. 

The Third and most inward Wall immediately surrounded tho Palace, 
Thirty Furlongs in Compass, and far surmounted the middle Wall, both in 
height and tliiokncss j and on this Wall and the Towers were represented 
tho Shapos of all sorts of Living Creatures, artificially exprest in most lively 
Colours. Especially was represented a General Hunting of all sorts of wild 
Boasts, each B'our Cubits Iiigh and upwards; amongst these was to be seen 
Somiramis on Horseback, slrildng a Leopard through with a Dart, and next 
to liov, lier Husband Ninus in close height with a Lion, piercing him with his 
Liinoo. To this Palaco she built likewise Three Gates, under which were 
Apartmonts of Brass for Enlertainiuents, into which Passages were open’d 
by a certain Eugin. 

This Palace far oxcell’d that on tho other side of the River, both in great- 
ness and adornments, h’or tho outmost Wall of that (made of ■well burnt 
Bride) was but Thirty Furlongs in compass. Instead of the curious Por- 
traiturc of Beasts, there were tho Brazen Statues of Ninus and Senuramie, 
the Groat Olficcrs, and of Jupiter, whom the Babylonians call Belus ; and 
likewise Annies drawn up in Battalia, and divers sorts of Hm^ing were 
there roproscntod, to the great diversion and pleasure of the Beholder's. 
After all ihoso in a low Ground in Babylon, she sunk a Place for a 1 ond 
Four-square, every Square being Three Hundred Furlongs in 
with Brick, and cemented with Brimstone, and the whole Five and ihirty 
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Foot ill depth : Into tliia having* first turn’d tho lliver, she then iniido a PuS' 
»ayo in naturo of a Vault, from ouo Palaco to aiiothor, whotie Arohcs -woro 
built of linn and strong* lirick, and plaistor’d all ovor uii hotli sides witli 
Bitumen Four Culiits tliick. Tho Walls of this Vault -woro Thvonty Briuks 
in tliiekiiess, and Twelve Foot High, bcHido and above the Ai'ohes ; and tho 
breadth was Fifteon Fool. Tina Piece of Work being iiiiish’d in Two JIuii- 
died and Sixty Days, tho lliver was turn'd into its iinoiont Cliannol again, 
BO tliat the lliver flowing over llio whole Work, Somimmia could go from 
one Palace to tho oilier, without mssing over tho lUvor. She made likewise 
Two Brazen (xatca at either end of tho Vault, which continu’d to the time 
of the Povtiian Empiic. 

In tho middlo of tho City, she built a Tomplo to .TupUer, whom the Baby- 
lonians call BqIub (as wo have before said) of wUieh since Writers differ 
aiuongat tliomaolvos, and the Work is now wliolly decay’ll ilirongli lenglli of 
'Time, there’s nothing that can coiTainly bo rolated concerning it : Yet it’s 
apparent it was of an excooding groat height, and that by the udvuntage of it, 
the ChaldGan Aati ologors exactly observ’d tho sotting and rising of tiio Stars. 
The whole was biult of Brick, cemented with Brimstone, with groat Art luid 
Cost. Upon tho to)) she plac’d 'I'hvoo Sltilucs of Ijoaton (I old of .lupiLuv, .luno 
and lilioa. Tliat of .Tiipltor stood upright in tlio jiostui’o as if he wore walk- 
ing s ho was Forty Foot in height, and weigh’d a Thousand Babylonish Tal- 
ents. Tho Statue of Ilhea was of tlio same woiglit sitting on a Golden 'I'hrone, 
having Two Idons atuiuling on citlior side, one at lior Knees, and near to them 
Two exceeding great Sorpoiits of Silver, weighing TJiirty TiilonlH apioeo. 
Hero likewise tho Imago of Juno stood upriglit, and wujglied Eight ilimdrcd 
Talonta, grasping a Serpent by tlie Head iu her right IJaml, and lidding a 
Scoplor adorn’d with precious Stones iu her loft. 

For all these Bellies there was plac’d a Coiumou Table made of beaten 
Gold, Forty Foot long, and Fifteen broad, weighing Mve llnudrod Talents : 
Upon whiesh stood 'Pwo Caps weighing Tliirty Talents, and near to them as 
many Censors weighing I’lirc© Muiidrod 'ralonts : 'J'liore were tliore likewise 
plac’d '‘flireo Brinkiug Bowls of Gold, one of whicli dedicated to .)ui)iter, 
weigh’d Twelve Ilunclrod Babylonish TalenUs, but tho other 'I'wo Six Hun- 
dred apiece ; but all those tlio Persian Kings HucrilegioiiHly carry’d away. 
And length of 'I'lmo has cither altogether coiiHum’d, or much defac’d tiio 
Palaces and tho other Striictnrcs ; so that at thi.s day Imt a Hinall jiart of 
this Babylon is inliabitod, and the groatoat part which lay within tJie Walls 
is turn’d into 'Tillage and l^asturc. 

There was lilcuwiso a Hanging Garden (us it’.s call’d) near tlie Citadel, 
net built by .Somii'amja, hut by a latev Pvmeu, eall’d Cyrus, for the sake of a 
OiirLesan, who being a Persian (as they say) liy Birtli, and covoLiiig Meadows 
on Mountain 'I’ops, desir’d tho Jving by an Artitiolal PlanLuLion to jiuitaLo 
tho Land in Persia. Tins Garden was Four Hundred b'eot K([iiai'e, and tho 
Aseont up to it was as to tho Top of a Monutuin, and had Biiildiiigs and 
Apartments out of one into another, like unto a 'riicaler. llmlcr the Slops 
to tlio Asuent, wore built Arclios oiio above another, rising gentiy by dogrees, 
which supported tho whole l*lantatioii. The higho.sL Arch npiiii wliieli ilio 
Platform of tho Garden was laid, was Fifty Cubits liigh, ancl tlie Garden 
itself was surrounded with Ihvttlomonts and Bulwarks. I'lio Walls were 
made very strong, built at no miiall Gliuvgo and Expence, being 'Pwo and 
Twenty Foot thiclc, and every Sally-port Ton Foot wide: Over tlie several 
Stories of this Fabriok, wore luid BoaiuH and Sunmiors of huge Massy Stones 
oaoh Sixteen Foot long, and Four broad. 
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T]ig Roof over all theso was first cover’d with Reeds, daub’d with abun- 
danoG of Ri'iuistouG j then upon tliain was laid double Tiles pargetod together 
witli a hard aud durable Mortar (such os we call Plaister of Paris), and over 
Uioiu aftor all, was a Covering with Sheets of Lead, that the Wet which 
dreucht through tliQ Earth, might not rot the Foundation. Upon all these 
was laid Earth of a convenient depth, sufficient for tbs growth of the 
greatest Trees. When tlie Soylwas laid even and smooth, it was planted 
with all sorts of Trees, which both for Greatness and Beauty, miglit delight 
tlio Spectators. ^ The Arches (which stood one above another, and hy that 
moans darted light sufficient one into another) had in them many stately 
llooin.-^ of all Kinds, and for all purposes. But there was one that had in it 
Gortaiii Engiiis, whereby it drew plenty of Water out of the River through 
certain Conduits and Conveyances from the Platform of the Garden, and no 
body without was the wiser, or knew whub was done. This Garden (as wo 
said before) was built in later Ages. 

But Semiramis built likewise other Cities upon the Banks of Euphrates 
and Tigi’is, where she establish’d Marts for the vending of Merchandize 
brought from Media and Paretacena, and other Neighbouring Countries. 
For next to Nile and Ganges, Euphrates and Tigris are the noblest Rivers 
of all Asia, and liavo thoir Spring-heads in the Mountains of Arabia, and are 
distant ono from another Fifteen Hundi-ed Furlongs. They run through 
Media and Paretacena into Mesopotamia, wJiich from its lying in tlie middle 
between these Two Iliveis, has gain’d from them that Name; thence passing 
through the Province of Babylon, they empty themselves into the Red Sen. 
Tlioso being very largo Rivere, and passing through divers Countries, greatly 
inrioh the Merchants that traffick in those Partsj so that llie Neighbouring 
Places are full of Wealthy Mart Towns, and greatly advanc’d the glory and 
majesty of Babylon. 

Semirainis likewise caus’d a great Stone to be cut out of the Mountains 
ef Armenia, an Hundred and Twenty Five Foot in lengtli, and Five in 
breadtb and thickness ; tliis she convoy’d to the River by the help of many 
Yokes of Oxen and Asses, and there put it Aboard a Ship, and brought it 
safe by Water to Babylon, and set it up in the most remarkable High-way 
as a wonderful Spootaelo to all Beholders. From its shape it’s cml’d an 
OboUsk (Obolos in Greek signifies a Spit) and is accounted one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. Tliero ai'e indeed many remarkable and wonderful 
tilings to bo soon iu Babylon; but amongst these, the great quantity of 
Brimstone that there flows out of the Ground, is not to be the least adiuiy’d, 
which in so much, that it not only supply’d all their occasions in building 
such great and mighty Works, but tlie common People profusely gather it, 
niicl when it’s dry, burn it instead of Fowelj and though it he drawn out by 
an innuinorablo Company of People, aa from a great Fountain, yet it’s as 
plentiful us ever it was before. Near this Fountain there’s a Spring not big, 
init very fiorco and violent, for it casta forth a Sulphureous and gross Vapour, 
which suddenly kills ovory living Croafcuvo that comes near to it; for the 
Breath being atopt a long time, and all power of Respiration taken away by 
the lorco of the Exhalation, tho Body presently swells so, that the Parts 
about tho Lungs are all in a Flame, 

Beyond the River there is a Morass, about which is a crusty Earth ; it any 
unacuuainted with tlie Place get into it, at first he floats upon the Top, when 
lie comes into the Middle he’s violently hal’d away, and striving to help 
liiuiRolf, seems to be held so fast by something or other, that all nvs Labotir 
to got loose is in vain. And first his Feet, then his Legs and Tlughs to his 
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Loyiis avo bei\i\n\m’d, ai length his wholo hody in stupifyVh imd thou down 
ho sinks to the Hottom, and prosonlly after is cast up dead to the Sin-faoo. 
And thus muoh for ilie Woudors of Babylon. 

aiCMEllAMIS llEGM A OATUCI3R OF OONC^rES'J’ 

"Whon Semiramia had finish’d all her Works, aho marcUt ^vilh a great 
Army into Mudiu, and oncampM near to a Mouutiiin call’d Bagistan ; thoi’o 
alio nuulu a Garden twolvo hhirlongs in Compass: It was in a plain Oliani- 
pain OoniiUy, and had a groat Kountiun in it, which water’d the whole 
Giu'don. Mount BiigisUin is dedicated to Jupiter, au<l towcirds ono siile o£ 
the Garden 1ms stoop Rooks soveuteon Furlongs from tho'J'opio thoBoLLoiu, 
Slio cut out a IMqog o£ the lower Part of the llock, and caus’d her own linage 
to bo carv'd upon it, and a Hundred of her Guard that wore LaiinccLucrs 
standing romul about her. She wrote likewise in Syriao LotLors iijion tlio 
Hock, I’hat Sonuraiuis aaconded from Ibe Plain to the M'up of the TiloimUiin 
by laying the Packs and Fnrdlcs of the Boasts that follow’d lior ono ujion 
unotliGi’, 

Miu'ohlng uway from heiioo, «ho came to Chaono, n Oily of Media, wluu’o 
aliQ inoainp’d ujibii a rising Ground, from whence who took notice of an 
exceeding groat and high Kook, whore she made umithev very groat (hivdon 
in the very I^Ilddlo of the llock, and built upon it slaloly llousos of L’leasiire, 
whonoo slio might both Iiavo a dolighfcful Prospooi into the Garden, and view 
the Army as they lay Ineamp’d below in tho Plain; being much delifilitod 
with iliis Place slio stay’d hero a considerable 'I'iino, giving up lier self lo all 
Itinds of PloiisurGs and Uoliglits, for she forbore marrying lest hIic should 
then be depos’d fioiu tho GovoJ'innont, and in the mean time she nnulo 
Clioioo of the handsomest Oommandors to bo Jior Gallants; but alter they 
had layn ^vilh her slio out olt their Trends. 

From lienee she mareli’d towards Jfiobalana, and arriv’d at tliu Mouidain 
Zarobouin, which being many Furlongs in Extent, and full of steep Vroei- 
piocs and craggy Hooks, thoro was no passing but by long and LimUouh 
Windings and Turnings. To leave tboroforo behind her an ICteriml IMoiia- 
nient of her Name, and to make a short Oat for her Passage, slio oaus’il llio 
Hocks to be liew’d down, and tho Valleys lo bo Till’d u]) with JCartli, and ho 
ill a short tiiuo at a vast Expoiiee laid tiio AVay open and plain, whuh to tins 
day is calTil iSoiiiiriunis’s Way. 

Wlien slio ciunu to Eeljatana, which is .situated in a low and even I’Uiin, 
.she built there a stately Palace, ami bestow’d more of her Caro and Puiiis 
hoi'o Llian .she liad done at any other Place. For tlie City wanting Water 
(tlicro being no Spring near) she jdentifully supplyM it with good and wiiole- 
aom Water, broiiglil tiiithor with a great deal of T’oyl and lOxpetieo, aftiiv 
this maiinor ; There’s a Mountain call’d Oronto.s, twolvo Furlongs distant 
from tlio City, oxecediiig high and sloop for tlie Space of Tivo and twenty 
Parlongs up to the Top ; on the otlior aUU) of this IVfoaut Ihere’H a great 
Moar which empties it self into tlio Uivor. At tho T'kiot of tluH Moiiiilain 
aho dug a Canal fifteen Foot in Breadth and Forty in Doptli, tliioiigh wliiGi 
aho convey’d Water in great Abuiidaneo into tlio City. And these arc tho 
Things which she did in Media, 

Afterwards she nmdo a Progress blirougli Persia and all tlie rest of Imr 
Domiulous in A.sia, and all along as she wont who plain’d all the Way lieforc 
her, levelling both Rocks and Monntnins. On the othor hand in Glminpain 
Countries she -would raise Eminoncos on which she would somotimoa liuikl 
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Sepulchres for her Officers and Commanders, and at other times Towns and 
Cities. Throughout her -whole Expeditions she always us’d to raise an 
Asoont, upon -which she pitcht her own Pavilion, that from thence she might 
have a View of her whole Army. Many Things -vrhich she perform’d in 
Asia remain to this day, and ai'O call’d Semiramis’s Works. 

Afterwards she pasj^’d through all Egypt, and having conquer’d the 
greatest Part of Lybia, she went to the Temple of Jupiter Hammon, and 
there iiupiir’d of the Oracle how long she should live; which return’d her 
this Aiiawer, That she should leave this World and afterwards be for ever 
honour’d by some Nations in Asia, when Ninyas lici* Son should he plotting 
against lier, 

When she had perform’d these tilings, she marcht into Ethiopia, and 
Imviiig subdu’d many Places in it, she had an Opportunity to see what was 
there very remarkable and wonderful. For they say there’s a four-square 
Lake, a luiiidrcd and sixty Foot in Circuit, the Water of wdiich is iu Colour 
like unto Vermilion, aud of au extraordinary sweet Flavour, much like 
unto ol(l WiuQ i yet of such wonderful Opemtion, that whosoever drinks 
of it goes presently mad, and confesses all the faults that ever he bad been 
before guilty of j but some will scarce believe this Relation. 

The Ethiopians have a peculiar way of burying theiiDeadj for after they 
luiYo embalm’d the Body they pour round about it melted Glass, and then 
place it upon a Pillar, so that the Corps may be plainly seen through the 
Glass, ns Heroclolns lias reported the tlniig. But Ctesias of Cnidus affirms 
that ho tolls u Wiuter-tale, and says that it’s true indeed that the Body is 
embalm’d, but tliat Ghisa is not pour’d upon the naked Body, for the Bodios 
thereby Avould be so sooi'oli’d and defac’d that they could not possibly retain 
any likeness to the dead • And that therefore they make an hollow blatue of 
Gold, and put the Body within it and then pourthe melted Glass round upon 
this SLatuc, which they set upon some high Place, and so the Statue which 
rdsoinhlcB the dead is seen through the Glass, and thus he says tliey usecl to 
hury those of tlic richer Sort j But those of meaner 1* ortuncs they put into 
Statues of Silver; and for the poor they make Statues of Potter b Way, every 
one having G-lasn onough! for there’s Abundance to be got in Ethiopia, and 
rojuly at luuul for all the luhabilauts. But we shall speak more fully of the 
OiiHtoins and Laws of the Ethiopians and the Procfuct of the Land and 
other things worthy of Remark imesently when we come to relate thoir Antiq- 
uities and old Fables and Stories. 


SESIIRAMIS INVADES INDIA 

Somiramis having settl’dlior affairs in Egypt and Ethiopia, return’d with 
her Army into Asia to Bactria: And now having a great 
a lom? Peace ahe liad a longing Desire to perform some notable Exploit by 

thcrcfoi/tbai the Indians were the greaest Nation 

in Uio whole World, and had the largest and nch^t Tract of Land of all 
others, she resolv’d to inako War upon them. Stabrobates was at that time 
?L m X had innumerable Forees, and many Elephants bravely accoutred 
ai 1 hlX rat e Terror into the Hearts of his Enemies. For India for 
n 0 iCXtne of the Country exeeH’d all others, being water'd in every 
riLo wUh l:; m™; BO thi the tad yielded every yoer e doufe Crop ; 

nelmiytoiSiSaLrS San'8Lae™th»t it eupply'd the 
ooitaSly witl each thiage ae mede fliem exoeeeiyoly nob, msomueh ae it 
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was novel* known Unit; tlioro avqh ever iiuy Fiunino ainonf>’at tliom, Mm 
CliniaLo being ho luippy ami fuvoumblo j and upon Mini aooonnL lilcowino 
Llioi’o’a (111 inai'ocUidu Number of Klophaiita, wliicli for Oeunigo iiml Wu-ongtli 
of Body far oxcol thoao in Afrioa. Moreover Miia country tibomnlH in 
Goui, SilvQis Brass, Iron and. protious Slones of all aorta, both for riolil 
and Pluasuro. 

All wliiflli being noiakl abroad, so stirr’d np ilio Spirit of SouiiramiH, tlial 
(tlio’ she Imd no Provocation given her), yol she was resolv’d upon tlio War 
against tho Indians. But knowing that slie had need of great P'oreoa, slie 
sent Dispatches to all the ProvnieG.4, with Ooninmnd to the (lovornors to list 
tliQ olioiuoat young Mon thoy could lind, ordering Um Proportion i>f SouUUors 
ovovy Proviiioo and Country should send forth according to the hirgoiioss of 
it; and commanded tluit all should furuish theniHolvos with new Arms and 
Armour, and all appear in thitm yeju*H timo atagouoral Kandozvon//iu Biiutna 
bravely arm’d and aocouti-od in all Points. And having sent the ,Shi[)wi'ightH 
out to Phteiiicia, Syria, Cyprus, and other Places bordering upon the Hea- 
oohIh, sho prepar’d Timber for them (it for the Purpose?, and oi (hir’d tlioiii to 
build Vossols that might l)o taken asundov and convoy’d from place to iihice 
wliercvor slio pleas’d. For the Hivor Indus bordering U])oj) that JCingdoin 
boin^ the greatest in those i^arts, she stood in need ef many llivor-hoiilH to 
pass it in Order to ropro.ss the ludianH. But being tlievo was no 'L'iinbiir 
iioai'lluit Hivor she was ueo<WHitated to convoy tho Boats tiiither by Band 
from BaoU’ia. 

iSlie furtbor ooii-sidor'd tliat sho was nuicli iaforiov to tbo TndiiuiK for Khs- 
phaiits (wluoh wore absolutely nooessury for her to make use ol’) she llierLi- 
loro ooutriv’d to havo Boa.sts tliat should rosciuldo Miinu, ho])ing by this 
Means to strike u Terror into Iho rndiuiiH, who believ’d there were no 
Eluphauts in any place but India. 

'Vo tills End she provided three hundred thousand black Oxen, and dis- 
ti’ibuted Iho FIchIi amongst a Company ol ordinary MoohaulclcH and snob 
Fellows as slie had to play the Coblors for hor, and ordered tliom by stitcliing 
the JSklns logoiher and sliilVmg Oioin with Straw to imitate the Shajm of iiii 
Elephant, and in ovory one of thorn .she put a Man to govern them, iiiid a 
C3amol to oarry them, so Uuvt at u disUvnoo thoy appear’d to all that saw tlmiu 
an if they wore really such Boasts. 

I'hoy tiisii wore imploy’d in this Work wrought at. it night and day in a 
Ibuco which was wall’d round ror tho ihirposo, and (hiurds set at ovfn'y (bite, 
that none might be admitted uither to go in or out, to tbo end that none 
niigUt see wliat they were doing, Io.st it slnmld bo nois’d abroad and come to 
the Ears et t!\e lucUuns. 

Having tiiorcfoi’C provided Sliipjnng and lOlopbaiits in (be space of two 
years, iw the third sho raudiy/.vmw/d all her Forces in Buiitvia. llci' 
Army consisted (as CtesiaH says) of tliroo Millions of b’oot, tAvo Jinndvod 
T'Kouaaud Ilorso, and a hundroil 'rhouaand Glvaviots, nod a hundred M’liuu- 
Hiiiid Men mounted upon Oiimols with ►Swords four (hiliits long. 'I'ln! Beals 
that might bo takou aeundor wero two 'rUousand ; Nvhielv tbo Camels c.uvry’d 
by Laud as they did tlio Mock-Elo})liaiilH, tis wo have before declar’d. 'I'lui 
Souldicr.4 nnulo Uicir lloracs fainiluir with those Icign’d Beasts by bringing 
tiieiu often to tlioiu, lest they should bo temfy’d ut tbo Sight of tliom ; wliich 
Persons iniitabod iiiaiiy Ag6.4 ttClov Avhou lie was to light witli the llumuns, 
wlio Imcl rClopliaiits in thcii* Army out of Africa. However tluH (‘ontriviinee 
pvov’d to bo of no Advantage eiUior to him or Uou, us ^Yill appear iu the Issue 
heroin a littlo after related. 
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When Stfibrobates the Indian King heard of these great Armies and the 
mighty Preparations made against liim, he did all he could to excel Semiramis 
in everything. And first he built of great Canes four Thousand lliver- 
boats : For abundance of these Canes grow in India about the Rivers and 
Feans, so thick as a Man can scarce fathom: And Vessels made of these 
Heeds (they say) are exceeding useful, because they! never rot or be worm- 
eaten. 


He was very diligent likewise in preparing of Anns and going from Place 
to Place throughout all India, and so rais’d a far greater Army tlian that of 
Semiramis. To his former Number of Elephants he added more, which he 
took by hunting, and furnish’d them all with everything that might make 
thorn look terrible in the Face of theii* Enemies, eo that by their Multitude 
and the Compleatness of their Armour iu all Points it seem’d above the 
Strongth and Power of Man to hear up against the violent Shock of these 
Creatures. 

Having therefore made all these Preparations, ho sent Embassadourg to 
Somirami.s (as she was on her March towards him) to complain and upbraid 
her for beginning a War without any Provocation or Injury offer’d her ; and 
by his private Letters taxed her with her whorish Course of Life, and vow’d 
(calling the Gods to witness) that if he conquer’d her he would nail her to 
the Gross. Whon slio read the Letters, sbesmil’djandsaichtheIndianBhould 
presently have a Trial of her Valour by her Actions. When she came up 
with hor Army to tlio River Iirdua she found the Enemies Fleet drawn up in 
a Lino of B.atLlo } whereupon she forthwith drew up her own, end having 
miiiiu’d it with the stoutest Souldiers, joyn’d Battle, yet so ordering the Mat- 
tor as to have her Land-forces ready upon the Shoar to be assisting as there 
sliould bo Occasion. After a long and sharp Fight with Marks of Valour 
on both side-s, Semiramis was at length victorious, and sunk a Thousand of 
tho Enemies Vessels, and took a great number of Prisoners. Puffed up with 
this SuccG.ss .she took iu all the Cities and Islands that lay in the River, and 
cavry’d away a iuiudred Thousand Captives. After this tho Indian King drew 
off Ins Army (as if ho fled for Fear) but in Truth to decoy Ms Enomies to 
pasH the River. 

Somiranns theroforo (seeing things fall out according to her wish) laid a 
broad Bridge of Boats (at a vast Charge) over the River, and thereby passed 
over all her Forces, leaving only ihroescore Thousand to guard the Bridge, 
and with the rest of her Army pursu’d tlie Indians. She plac’d the Mock- 
Elophants in the Front that the Enemies Scouts might presently inform the 
King what Multitudes of Elephants she had in her Army: And she was not 
deceiv’d in hor hopes > for when the Spies gave an Account to the Indians 
wdmt a great Multitude of these Creatures were advancing towards them, 
they wore all in amaze, inquiring among themselves, whence the Assyrians 
Hliould be supply’d with such a vast number of Elephants: But the Cheat 
corikl not bo long conceal’d, for some of Semiraniis’s Souldiers being laid by 
the IIooIh for their Carelessness upon the Guard (through Fear of Jlii’ther 
Pumshmoiit) made thoir Escape and fled to the Enemy, and undeceiv dthem 
as to tiiG Elopliunis ; upon which the Indian King was mightily encouragd, 
and caus’d Notice of the Delusion to be spread through the whole Army, and 
tlienforthwiLhmaroh’d with all his Force against the Assyrians, Semiramis on 


the other hand doing the liko. « , , .1 t i- rr- 

Whon they approach’d near one to another, Stabrohates tlie Indian King 
nlao’d bis Horse and Chariots in the Van-guard at a good distance betore the 
main Body of his Army. The Queen hayuig plac’d lier Mock-Elephants at 
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the like diatunco from her main Body, valiantly xccoiv’d her Enomios Charge ; 
but the Indian Horse wero most strangoly torrify’d ; for in Uogard the 
Phaiitasins at a diaianoG seem’d to be mil Elephaiiis, the Ilorsoa of the Indiana 
(being inur’d to tln^se Orcatiiros) j)rest boldly and undaimtedly forward; 
hut when they canio near and saw nnotlior sorb of Beast than usual, and the 
snioll and ovory thing olao almost being strango and new to tlioin, they broke 
in with great Terror and Confusion, ono upon another, so that they east some 
of thoii' llidei's headlong to tbo Ground, and ran away with otliers (as the 
Lot luippcn’d) hito tho midst of their Enomica. 

WJioroupou Seiniranus I'cadily Jualdng uao of her Advantage, with a Body 
of choico Men fell in upon tlioin, and routed thorn, forcing them baek to tlioir 
main Body : And tliough Stsibrobates was Homotbiug astonish'd at tliis unex- 
peotod Defeat, yet lie I)ronght ui) his Foot against tho I'lneiny with his 
Dlophiints in the Front : Ho hhnself wuh in the right Wing, mounted upon a 
stately Elephant, and made a (iorco Charge upon the Queen her sidf, who hap- 
pen’d tlion to bo opposite' to him in tho loft. 

And tho’ tlio Mock-Eloidiauts in Somiramis’s Army did tliu lilie, yot 
tlioy at(HHl tho violent shock of tho other but a littlo while, for the Indiau 
Boasts being both ox(soo(ling strong and «tout, easily b(»ro down and destroy’d 
all that Oppos’d them, so that Ihoro was a groat SlaughLorj for souio fchey 
trampl’d under foot, oUiors they rent in pioeos with their Teeth, and 
toHs’d up others wiLli tiioir Trunks into U»o Air. 'I'ho (Ti'oimd tliereforo 
Ijeiug oovoL'’<l with lleaps of dead Careasos and Jiothiug but Death and 
Dostruotioii to bo seen on ovory hand, so that all wore full of Horror and 
Ainazomoiit, lujuo durst keep tlicir Order or Ranks any longor. 

Upon wliioli tlio whole Assyrian Army Hod outriglit, ana the Indian King 
onoountei'od with yoiuiramis, and first wounded hor with tin Ari’ow in. tho 
Arm, and afterwards ■witha'Durt (in whooVmg about) in tiiu Shouhier, 'whoio- 
111)011 tho Queen (her Wounds not being mortal') lied, and by tho Swiftness 
01 hor Ilorao (which far cxceodod tho other that pursu’d her) sho got off. 
But all making one way to Uio Bridge oE Boats, and such a vast MnlUtudo 
of Mon thronging togotlior in ono strait and narrow Piissago, the Quoon’.s 
Soiildiors miserably perish’d by treading down one aiiothor undoi’ foot, and 
(wliicli was fltvango and unusual) Horse and l‘k>ot lay tumbling proinisouously 
one over another. 

When tli(ty eaino at length to the Bridge, and the Indians at tlieir 
IleoLs, tlie eoiisternation was ho grout that many on both niden tiie Bridge 
wore tumbled over into tlio River. But when the groatost part of thnso 
tliiit remain’d had gi)t over, SemirmniH eaiis'd the (kn'd.s and 'I'enons of 
tho Bridge to be out, wiiieh done, the Boats (whicli wore before joyn’d 
togotlior, and U})oii wliiol) was a groat Numbor of IndiauH not in the Ihu’snlt) 
being now divided into many Parts, and earry’d boro and Ihero by tho fonu) 
of tlio OiuTont, Multitudes of tho Indians wore drown’tl, and Semirmnls was 
now safe and Hoeure, having mioli a Barrier aa tlio River hetwixt her and her 
Enonues. Whoroupon the Indian King being forowarn’d by Prodigies from 
lloavcn and tho OpinionH of tho fSoolhsayorH, forbore all fiirtlun' imrsuilN 
And Somiramis making Exchango of Prisoners in Baetria return’d witli 
sciiroe a third part of her Army, 

A little timo after, Soiinirainis being assaulted by an Ennueh tbrongh tho 
troaoherous Contrivance of her Son, roiucnibrod tho former AiiMwer given 
her by tlio Oracle at the Tomplo of Hammou, and therefore pa.sK’d the BuhI- 
ness over without punishing of him who was oliiony ooneern’tl in the Plot ; 
But eurrondi’ing tho Crown to him, oommaudod all to obey him as iboir 
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umtiignieaupou Her Palace: And hence it is that 
the Assyi'iaiia adore a Dove» behoving that Semiramis was enthron’d amonffsfc 
the Gods. And this waa the End o? Semiramia Queen of all Asia, exceot 
India, after she had li^d bixty two years, and reign’d Forty two. And theL 
arc the llnng.s which Gtesma the Cnidian reports of her in his History 


anothkh view oe semiramis 

Athenaeus, and aoma other Writers, affirm that she was a most beautiful 
btrumpot, and upon that account the King of Assyria fell in Love with her 
e.nd Tvt hrat w,\ftt'A.ken into his Favo\\i',andat\englhbecoTmngliis lawful Wife 
she prevail’d with her Hiiahand to grant her the sole and absolute Authority 
of the regal Government for the space of five days. Taking therefore upon 
liov the Seej^or and royal Mantle of t)ie Kingdom, the first day she made a 
sumptuous Banquet and magnificent Bnterlainments, to which she invited the 
GoiioraU of tho Army and all the Nobility, in order to bo observant to all her 
Commands. 

^ The next day having both great and small at her beck, she com- 
mitled her Iliisband to tlie Gaol: And in Regard she was of a bold and 
daring Spirit, apt and reedy to undertake any great Matters, she easily gain’d 
tlio Kingdom, which she held to the time of her old Age, and became famous 
for lier many great and wonderful Acts : And these are the Things which His- 
torians variously relate concerning hei*.« 

The second account of Somiramis which Diodorus summarises in the 
ooiicluding paragraph above from “ Atlienmus and some other writers '* 
would appear to have been widely accepted in classical times. Tho same 
story is lold by iFlianus, and is worth quoting, if for nothing else, for the 
quaiiitiiess of diction of Fleming’s sixteenth century translation. 

" Of Somiramis some say this, and some set downe that, and amonge all 
otlior tliingos this (as deserving a monument of sempetornaU memorye) is 
recorded that slice was tlie mosle bowtifull, tho most amiable Lady and 
Queono throughout tire uuiveraall worlde, albeit shee dyd litle regardo her 
fine proiiorcion, her excollonb comlynosse, her ongelioall grace : and had no 
rcanect to tlio tvyinming and decking of her body witli gorgeous garments, 
and robes of royalty. It fortuned that this Semiramis, by reason of the 
riiinor and fame of her surpassing beauty, was sent for into Assiria, that ths 
king of that region might satisfie hiwiselfe with the eight of her peereleass 
niajcsLic, before whose presence she came according to the tennor of the 
message. 

“The King of Assiria, had no sooner cost hia wanton eye upon her, bub 
was forthwith inflamed with the firo of affection towardes her. After certaine 
circumstances over passed, she required of tho King a- riolv xovrarde, mmely, 
a robe of estate, the government of Asia for five dayes continuaunce, and the 
absolute autliorytio in all thinges that were done in Uio kingdome. Which 
poUcion of the Queono woo granted unto by the King, no deniall made to 
the contrary. In conclusion when she was set and established in the throne 
of majesty, and had gotten all things (without exception) in the gripes of 
her aspiryiig miiicle she commanded the King to bo alayne,_ whereby ho was 
dispossosBcd of his dominion, and she presently thei’eiipon enjoyed the scepter 
and crowno imperiall over Assiria universall.”'* 
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llEIGN OV NINYAS TO SAUDANAPALUR 

To coraploto oiTi' view of lUo classical trailitioiis rogai’fliiig' Assyriu, wo 
must lieiir wluit Diotlonis has to toll \is of tlio suecossors oC Scnuii’ainiH. 
Comparison of his account avIUi tlio lists of Assyrian inoniircjlis, us now 
known to us, will show liow greatly tho porspectivo of Assyrian liistory Avas 
foreahortunorl us viewed by tho clussicnl eye, ami how vuguo appeared tho 
outlino of Iho historical pieUivo. Not oven tlio namca of the gvtialeat of 
oriental iiiaiuirchs woro romemburod, though tlio ronunisceiices of thoir 
deeds had not qiilLo boeu forgotten. Wo Hliall seo in suhsocpiont chapters 
how tho names and the acenrato records of tho deeds wove restored to his.- 
tory. It may he added, hoivevor, that no authentic account of tho destruc- 
tion of Nineveh lias boon as yet recovered. For auglit that is known 
to the contrary, tho p)icturca(pio .story of Sarclanapalus, as narrated by 
I)iodorus, may bo true in its esaontials, though it is iin])robal)lo that the 
name of the last ruler of Nineveh is correctly given. Still, tho ratlior 
thoatrioal oharaclor of the Clreek (mneepthm of oriojiUil custjans is not to 
ho forgotten. 

IlfiliouUl bo added that modern lilstoriiuis are not (piiLo agreed as to the 
exact porioil of Assyrian liistory to wJuc)i tho Sardaiiapahis stoiies ivero 
applied, Louonniint was diHpo.sod to boUovo tliut tlio Oroek tradition was 
based upon roiuiiii3COiice.s of a relatively early destruction of Nineveh. H 
is known that tlio Assyrian hhnpiro sniloi-od a partial oc.lipso after its first 
period of gi’eatnoas, and it is possililo that soiuo unknown Icing of about 
tho ionlh oentury ii.o. was tlio original of the Savdanapalus falilo. Most 
recent hisLoriaiiH, liowevor, are disprised to think that iho Crroek story really 
applies to the final dostruction of Nineveh, and that Asshurhiinapul was the 
hislorioal inoiiuroh Avhoso vaguely remeniliercd deeds gave foundation to 
the oliief foiiiuroa of the story. M'ho fact that As.shnrhunajml was so great 
a coiiiioisseuv of literature and art, loiid.s a certain colour to this supposition. 
It is of coiu'flo understood that Asshuvlianapal wavS not tho last ruh'r 
of Nineveh, and that tho Greek luyth, if based upon his life, erred in 
as.sooiating liiiii with tho liinil oatustropho.^ Hero is tho story as Diodorus 
tolls ib : 

Niiiyas tho Son of Ninn.s and Somiraiuis, siiceoodcid, and reign’d peace- 
ably, noLliiug at all like his Motlior for Valour and martial Allan's. Idir 
he spent all liis Time .nliiit up in lii.s Jhilaeo, insomuch as lie was never 
soon of any but of hi.s (loncubines and JOimuchs ; for being given uj) Avholly 
to his Ploasuvos, ho shook off all (lares and ovorything that might lie irk- 
some and troiiblo.Hoine, placing all tlio llapjiiness of a King in a Sordid 
IiuUilgonco of all sorts of Volnptiunwness. lint tluit lie might reign the 
more securely, and bo fear’d of alibis Subjects, every year ho rais’d out of 
every Vrovinco a cerbain iinmbor of »S(mldiors, under thoir several Generals, 
and having brought them in tho Oity, over every Country apjiointod snoh a 
Governor as he could luo.sl confide in, and were most at his Devotion. At 
the end of tho year ho riiib’d as many more out of tho Provincos, and sent 
tho former homo, taking lirst of lliem an Oath of Fidelity. And tliis lie did, 
that his Subjeots observing how ho always Inid a great Army ready in the 
Field, those of them who woro inclin’d to ho refractory or rebel (out of fear 
of Punishment) might continue firm in thoir duo (Ihedioiioo. And the 
further Ground likoAviso of this Yearly Change avivh, that tho Oflicers and 
SoulcUora might from time to iimo bo disbanded boforo they could liavo time 
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to bo wqU Eicquainted cue with another. For length of Time in martial Im- 
ployments so improvea the Skill and advances the Courage and Kesolution 
of the Comnmnders, that many times they conspire against their Princes and 
wholly fall off from their Allegiance. ’ 

His living thus close and unseen, was a covert to the Voluptuons Course 
of his Life, and in the meantime (as if he had been a God) none durst in the 
least mutter anything agamst him. And in this manner (creating Com- 
imiiidors of his Army, constituting of Governors in Provinces, appointing the 
Chamberlains and Officers of his Mnushold, placing of Judges in their 
several Countries, and the ordering and disposing of all other Matters as he 
thought fit most for his own Advantage) lie spent his Days in Nineveh 

After the same manner almost liv’d all the rest of the Kings for the space 
of Thirty Generations, in a continu’d Lino of Succession, from Father to 
Son, to the very Reign of Sardnnapalus 5 in whose time the Empire of the 
Assyrians devolv’d upon the Medes, after it had continu’d above Thirteen 
Hundred and Sixty Yoars, as Ctesias the Cnidiansays in liis vSecond Book. 
But it’s needless to recite their Name.s, or how long each of them reign’d, in 
regard none of them did any thing worth remembring, save only that it may 
deserve uii AcooiuiC how the Assyrians asaiated the Trojans, by sending 
them some Forces under the Command of Memnou the Son of Tithon. 

For wlion Teutamus reign’d in Asia, who was the Twentietli from Ninyas 
the Son of Somiramis,it’s said the Grecians under their General Agamemnon, 
made War upon the Trojans, at which time the Assyrians had been Lords of 
Asia above a Tiiounanfl Years. For PHnm the King of Troy (being a 
Prince under the Assyrian Empire, when War was made upon him) sent 
Ambassadors to crave aid of Teutamus, who sent him Ton Thousand Ethio- 
pians, and as many out of the Province of Susinnn, with Two Hundred 
Chariots under the Conduct of Memnon the Son of Tithon. For this Tithon 
at that iiino was Governor of Persia, and in special Favour witli the King 
above all the rest of the Princes : And Momnon was in the Flower of his 
Ago, strong and eouragious, and had built a Palkce in the Cittadel of Susa, 
which vetaui'd the Namo of Memuonia to the time of the Persian Empire. 
Ho pav’d also tliero a Common H^h-way, which is call'd Memnen’s \Vay to 
this day. But the Ethiopians 0! %ypt question this, and say that Memnon 
was their Countryma]i, and shew several antient Palaces whioli (they say) 
retain his Name at this day, being call’d Memiion’s Palaces. 

Notwithstanding, however it be as to this matter, yet it has been gener- 
ally and constantly held for a certain Truth, that hfemnon led to Troy 
Twenty Thousand Foot, and Two Hundred Chariots, and signaliz’d his 
Yalour with great Honour and Reputation, with the Death and Destruction 
of many of Iho Qrocks, till at length lie was slain by an Ambuscade laid for 
him by the Thessalians. But the Ethiopians recover’d his Body, and burnt 
it, and brought back lii.s Bones to Tithon. And these things the Barbarians 
say are reoorded of Memnon in the Histories of their Kings. 

Sardanapalu-s, the Thirtieth from Niuus, and the last King of the Assyr- 
ians, exceeded all bis Predecessors in Sloth and Luxury; for be^des that, 
lie was .seen of none out of his Family, ho led a most ettemimvte Infe : For 
wallowing in pleasure and wanton Dalliance.^, he cloathed himself in 
Womens Attivo, and spun fine Wool and Purple amongst the throngs of his 
Concubines. He painted likewise his Face, and deokt his whole Body with 
otlmr Allurements and proceeded to such a degree of Voluptuousness and 
sordid Unolcanne.ss, that he compos’d Verses for liis Epitaph, with a Com- 
mand to his Successors to have them insoiib’d upon his Tomb alter Jus 
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Death, which woro thug Translated by iv Grecian out of the Barbarian 
Language (An Epitaph fitter for an Ox tluin a Man, says Aristotle), 

^VUat once 1 gorg'^ I noxo exijoy^ 

And ivanfoA Lvst»ine itUl imploy. 

All othar things by Movtaln priz'd, 
yire left as Dirt by me despis'd, 

Boing tliua corrupt in his Morals, ho not only ciuno to a misorablo oud 
hiinaolf, nufc utterly overturn’d tlio Assyrian Monarchy, whioh had continu’d 
longer than any we road of. 

For Arbaooa a Mode, a Valiant and Prudont Man, and Gonoral of ijie 
li’orces wliicli were sent every Yoar out of Media to Niiievc, was stir’d up by 
the Governor of Babylon (hia Follow Soldior, and with whom bo had con- 
tracted an intimate familiarity) to overthrow the A.s.syriau ICmpiro. This 
Captain’s Name wna Bolesis, a most Famous Babylonian Priest, one of those 
call’d Galdeans, expert in Astrology and Diviiniiioas; of groat llcputaiion 
upon the account of foroiolling fntnro Events, which luippuii’d accjordingly. 
Amongab others, ho told hia Frioml, the Modiuu (4onevul, that ho should Oo- 
poHo Savdanapalus, and l>c Lord of iill his Dominions. Arhacos liuroupon 
hourJeniug to wliat lio said, promis’d him, that if lie Huceutalod in his At- 
toinpt, Bclosis should bo chief (xovornor of tho Province of Bal)y)ou : Being 
tliorcforo fully por.suadod of bho truth of what was forotold, as if lio )md ru- 
ooiv’d it from an Oracle, ho onlorM into an AsHociation with tho Oovovuoi’s 
of tlio rest of tho Provinces, and by feasting and caressing of tlimn, gain’d 
all their Tluavts and AiYootions. llo made it likowlso )ns groat linsinoHs to 
gol a sight of tho Kiiigj tliat ho might oEsorvo tho Oonrse and nninnov of his 
Life; to this end lie bestow’d a (hip of (xold upon an Euimoh, by whom 
being introduo’d into the King’s Proaonoo, ho perloolly eaiue Lo umlorataiid 
his Lasciviousness, and Effomiiiale course of Life. U}K)n sight of him, lie 
coaLomu’d and despis’d iiim as a Vile and Worthloss Wroteh, and thereupon 
was much more earjicst to aocoinjilish what the Oluvldean liad l»eff>f(' detdar’d 
to liiin. At length ho conspir’d with Bclosis so far, ns tliat ho himself jHir- 
smulod tlio Medea and Persians to a doCootion, and tlio other hvouglit the 
Buhjdoniana into the Confederacy. TIo imparted lilcowisc his D(isign to the 
King of Arabia, who was at this tiino his Bpoeitil Fi’iond. 

And now the Years atlendanco of tlio Army being at an end, now'I'roojis 
succeeded, and came into thoir Place, and tho forjuer wore sent e very ( mo 
liere and there, into tlieir sovoral Oountrios. Hereupon Arbiujes prevail’d 
with tho Modes lo inviulo tho Assyrian Empire, and drew in tlio I’ersians in 
hopes of Liberty, to join in tho Confcdcmicy. Belesis in like manner per- 
suftded ilio Babylonians to stand up for thoir Libortios. lie sent MoHsimgcirs 
also into Arabia, and gain’d Hint Prince (wlio was Ixith his I''i’ioiul, anil liad 
boon bis Guest) for a Oonfeilomle. 

When tborcforc tho Yearly Oonrso was run ont, all these with a gieiil 
number of forces flockt togotlicr to Ninevo, in show to serve their Turn 
according to cmsLoin, but in truth to overturn the Assyrian l'hu[)ii’(5. 'J’lii* 
whole miinbor of Soldiers now got Logothnr out of those Four J’roviiiccH, 
amounted to Four JIuiulred Thousand Men. All those (l)eing now in one 
Camp) oallM a Council of War in order to consult wliat Avas lo he done. 

Sardanapahis being inform’d of tho llovoH, led forth tlie Forces of tho 
rest of the Provinces against thorn; whereupon a Battel being fouglit, the 
Rebels Avere totally routed, and with a great Slaughter wore forc’d to 
the Mountains Sovonty Furlongs from Ninove. 
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Being drawn up a Second time in Battalia to try their Fortune in the 
Field, and now fac’d by the Enemy, Sardauapalus caus’d a Proclamation to 
be made by iho Heralds, that whosoever kill’d Arbaces the Mode, should re- 
ceive as a Reward, Two Hundred Talents of Gold, and double the Sum to 
him (together with the Government of Media,) who should take him alive. 
The like Sum he promis’d to such as should kill Belesis, or take him alive. 
But not being wrought upon by those Promises, he fought them again, and 
destroy’d many of the Rebels, ami forc’d the rest to fly to their Camp upon 
tiio Hills. 

Arbaces being disheartn’d with these Misfortunes, call’d a Council of 
War to consider what was fit further to be done; The greater part were for 
returning into their own Countries, and possess themselves of the strongest 
Placeg, in order to fit and furnish themselves inth all things further neces- 
sary for the War. But when Belesis the Babylonian assur’d them that the 
Gods promis’d, that after many Toyls and Labours they should have good 
siiccoas, and all should end well, and had us’d several other Arguments (such 
as ho tliought best) he prevail’d with them to resolve to run through all the 
hazards of the War. 

Another Buttle therefore was fought, wherein the King gain, d a third 
Victory, and pursu’d the Revoiteis as far as to the Mountains of Babylon. 
In this Fight Avlnvces himself was wonuded, though he fought stoutly, and 
slow many of the Assyrians with hia own Hand. 

After 30 many Defeats and Misfortunes one upon the neck of another, the 
(Jouspiralora altogether despair’d of Victory, and therefore the Commanders 
resolv’d every cue to return to their own Country. But Belesis, who lay 
all that Niglil Star-gazing in tho open Field, prognosticated to them the next 
(lav, that if they would but ooutiniie together Five Days, unexpected Help 
would come, and they would see a mighty change, and t)mt Affairs would have 
a Gontrary aspect to what they then luid ; for he a^rm d, that through hi3 
Knowledge in Astrology, ho understood that the Gods porlended so much by 
Uve Stws’, tUercfocQ Uc tutreated them to stay so many daya, and make trial 
oE his Avl, and wait bo long to have im Experiment of the Goodness of 

being thus brought back, and waiting till the time appointed, i^ews 
on a Hiiddoii was brought that mighty Forces were at hand, sent to the King 
out of Bactriii. Ileroupon Arbacos resolv’d with the stoutest and swifteat 
Soldiers of the Army, forthwith to make out against the Captains that were 
ndvaiidng, iin.l oithei by fair woi-ds to perawada tbem 
Blows to force them to join with them in thoir Design. But Libeity being 
swecL to every one of them, first tho Captains and Coramaaders weie 
ensilv wrought upon, and presently after the whole Army 
nn on7 S Camp together. It happen’d at that time, that the Kiug of 
Asafria lot LS any thing of tto’^Wolt of tho BaotoUns. and pnJt op 
bv his farmer Sucoosaea, was indulging liis Sloath and Idleness, and 
Boasts fov Saoi'ifioe, plenty of Wine, and other things necessary m ordoi t 

the City. 
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't'illd 1>14STUU(JTI0N or NlNTCVICll 

lltjroupon Sardiiniiprtlua coniraiLtod U\tt ttlmrgo oC Uvc whole Arn^y to 
yaloniGUUH hin VVilo’s EroLlier, ftud took upon hiiiiHolC ilic dofoiicio of llu^ 
CiLy. Hut Uui ItobolvS twico dcfoalod the King’s Forcos, onou in llio open 
Field, and iko Scaioiid tiim l)oXoro tlio Walla of tlio OiLy ; in wliioh IuhI 
ingagoineiit yakiinenuB was kill’d, and nlinoat till liis Avniy lost, aoino koiiig 
out off in Llio pui'Huil, and tlio rest (save a voiy fovv) being iiiLereepLod, and 
prevoiiLod Troin onlring Into tlio Oily, were driven headlong into the lUvov 
Fuphratos ; and tlio nnuikor of the Slain waa an great, that the liiver was 
dy’d over with lllood, and reUiin’il that Oolour for a groat diataiu’o, and a 
long ooui'se together. 

'Dig King liuing afUu’wnrda lioaiog’d, many of the Nations (through dtssire 
o£ Liberty) ruvoltiid to tbo Con fodorates ; so l.Iiiit .Sardaiinjialiis nowpereuiv- 
ing tliat tlio Kingdom was like to bo lost, aont away iii.s 'I’hree Hons aiul d'wo 
Daughtui'H, with a groat deal of Treasure jn(o J’aphlagonia, to Cotta, ilni 
fjovornor there, his most iutivo friend; and sent jiosts into all the I’rovineeM 
of the Kingdom, in oi'der to raiso Souliliors, and malco all other i’leparations 
neooasary to iuduvo a siege. And bo was llio more ineounigod to tliis, for 
that he was aetpiainted with an aiunmil Frophesy, 'Vhat Ninevi^ eonld never 
lie taken by foj'ee, till Uio liiver beeauie tJio City’s Ihiemy ; wliieh llio more 
incourag’d him to hold ont, beouiise he eoneoiv'd that was never lilce Lci be ; 
thei'orore ho ro.solv’d to indiiro the Siege till the Aids whieli lie expected out 
of the Vi’ovinooH oamo uj> to liiin. 

Tlio Lnojny on the other liuml grown more eounigioUH liy tlioir SiieiiesseH, 
eagerly urg’d cm the Siego, but made little impression on the Ibssieg’d by 
reason of the strengtli of the Walls ; for BallisLoH to oust Stenos, Tcistudos 
to oast up Mounts, and IhiUering liiiiiiH wore not kimwn in tlioso Ages. And 
besides (to say truth) Llio King had been very eareful (us to what eoneeiii’d 
the dei’enuo of the piaee) ]ilmiLifuUy to furiiisli the Inhuliitants willi every 
lUiug uuw.sHai'y, TUq Siogu continu’d 'Pwo Vyars.^ during wUuih (uuo 
nothing was done to any purpose, save that the \Vulls wej“e Hifmetimes 
assaulted, and the Besieg’d pou’d up in the City, '.rim 'Phird Year it ha))« 
puiuHl that KnpliraleH oversowing with eoiiLinuul Itains, eiime up inlo a jiart 
of the City, and tore down the Wall 'Pwonty Furlongs in lenglb. 

Tiio King horunpon eoiioeiving tliat the Oracle was aeeoiiijilIsliM, in Unit 
the TUvor was an apparent Knemy to the City, utterly despair'd, and Ihere- 
I'ore LliaL he might not hdl into the Hands of his Knemies, he lauKs’il a huge 
Pile oC Wood to bo nuulo in Ins I’alaee Court, and lieapl togetlim’ upon it all 
his Cold, Silver, and Iloyal Apparel, and onelosiiig his ICuiiuelis and Con- 
flubiiios in an Apartiuont within tlio Pile, eaiis’d it to he set on Fire, ami 
burnt liiniHelf and them together, which when the KevelLurs laime to under- 
stand, they enter’d throug’h the Bruauh nf the Walls, and took the City ; 
and eloatli’d Arbaces with a Koyal Kobo, and eemmitted to him the sole 
Authority, pvoehvimiug him King. 

When lie laid rewarded his followers, every one according lo tlieir (h'lneril, 
and appointed G-ovoriiors over the sovcral Proviiu5y.s, Belesis the Baliyloiiiaii, 
who had foretohl his advanoouiont to the Tlivoiie, put liim in mind of Ids 
Services, and demaiidocl the (rovornmoiit of Babylon, which liu litul Ind'ore 
promis’d liiin. lie told him likewise of a Vow tliat he himseir luul made to 
Bolus, in the heat of the War, that when Sardanapalus was eomjuer’d, mid 
the Palace conanm’d, ho would carry the Ashes to Babylon, and there raise 
a Mount near to his Temple, which should he an olovnal Monument to all 
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that sailed through Kuphnites, m memory oi him that overturn’d the Aasvr- 
laii Empire. ^ 

But that which ill truth induc’d him to iiialco this Request was, that he 
had been inform cl ot tJie Gold and Silver by au Eunuch, (that was a 
Deserter) whom he had hid and conceal’d : Arbaces therefore being ignorant 
of the Contrivance (because all tlie rest beside this Eunuch, u'eve consum’d 
with the Kiiiff) granted to him liberty both to carry away the Ashes, and 
likowise the absolute Government of Babylon without paying any Tribute. 
Whereupon Belesis forthwith prepar’d Shipping, and together with the 
Aslios carry’d away most of the Gold and Silver to Babylon. But when the 
King camQ pUuuly to \mdevstand the Gl\eat, bo committed the EKaminaiiou 
and Decision of this Theft to the other Captains who were his Assistants in 
the deposing of Sarclanapalus. Belesis upon his Trial confess’d the Fact, 
and tlioroupoii they condemn’d liim to lose hi.s Head. 

But the King being a Man of a noble and generous Spirit, and willing to 
adorn the boginiiiiig of his Reign with the Maiks of his Grace and hlercy, 
not only pardon'd him, but freely gave liiin all the Gold and Silver which 
bad boon oarry’d away ; neither did ho deprive him of the Government of 
Babylon, whicli at the first he conferr’d upon him, saying, That his former 
good Services did ovorballance the Injuries afterwards. I'liis gracious Dis- 
position of the King being nois’d abroad, he thereby not only gain’d the 
Ifoarts of lus People, but was highly honour’d, and his Name famous among 
all the Provinces, and all judg’d him worthy of the Kingdom, who was so 
ooinpassionulo and gracious to offenders. 

Tho liho Clomoucy ho shew’d to the Inhabilanis of Nineve ; for though 
ho dispers’d Lhom into several Country Villages, yet he restor’d to every one 
of iliom their Estates, but rav/d the City to the ground. 

Tlio rest of tho Silver and Gold that could be found in the Pile (of 
which there woio many Talents) ho convey'd to Ecbatana tho Seat Royal 
of Media. 

And thus was the Assyrian Empire overturn’d by the Mecles after it had 
contiim’d Thirty Generations : from Niims above Fourteen Hundred Years.® 
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'criEiu HEsm/rs 

TUo 0Oiiscora(<Kl iiiMaiR fuiiiid 
Anti Ivory tnbloia, mHloiRrmnui, 

Winded aorapliliii, amt cioaiuioH oit>wn’tt 
Wlion air and daylli^lit Hlli'd itic inuuiid, 

Frit Into duat ImumtUaUily. 

And ovon as Llioso, U»o ImuRca 

Of a\vo and wni'alilp — (iven ah tlmso — 

Ho, Hiniuoti ^vllh Iho mtn'n tnomixo, 

Hor Riory inouldcml and did cisino 
Fi'otn linmonioiiul Nlmmdi. — JinasM n. 

A WISH oxprossod by Uorclor oiwly in tlio ninotoonlli dOJiLnry, ilnvl oxjilnra- 
tiona bo iniulo in Uio region of tlio Inirunl citiiia of Babyloiiiii iiiul 

Assyria, ^vaa denUnod to moot with oivvly voiilmtimn 'I'ho oxiuit nilos ol 
vni’ioUH of tliOHo citioH, long ultorly lorgotton, wore (Iwoovorod ; oxouvaLioiiH 
wore niado, and a IuivvchI of biiriod records Intmght to light, Hni’j)iiHsing in 
inioi'cHt niul inipnrtiiuco the wildest drcainH of iintitnpulion. Not inoi-oly tliti 
ruins of oily walls and of fallen palaces were oxhuinod, bnl. with them won* 
dorCnlly prcaorvod soAdpturcH and ornatnonis of Huvpvming avlisln* excel* 
loncG} and, more imporUuit still, volununoiis written records, hisLoi’ical and 
liiomry, imprmLcd on fl(al)s and cylmdurs of f)ri(dc — fho booics of the 
period — in strange wodgo-ahaped chanictors of unknown impoil, wliicli 
modcim Hohohirship soon suflicou to dcclidMU*. Tfow llicsc marvellous fents 
wore acemnplishod \\ad best bo exjdained boCovc wo turn to the lusloviiisd 
records which tlmy imrnght to light. It is a thrilling renord, wiiitsh lias no 
exact oountcrniirt elsewhere in lustory.« 'I'ho story of how tlie worlc was 
begun, is told by that pioneer in the held of Assyritdogy, Sir A. 11. Bayard: 

TllM UUINH OF NfNEVKII ANT> M, ItOTTA’H FIUHT inHOOVKlty 

Wore Llm traveller to cross the Euphrates to seek for siudi ruins in 
Mosopolamia and Chaldoa ns ho liivd loft boliind him in Asia Minor or Syria, 
his search would be vain. Tlio graceful column rising ahovo the tliick 
foliage oC the myrtle, Uox, and oloandorj the gnvdines of the ainiihithoatre 
covering a gontlo slope, and ovorloolriiig the dark blue waters of a lake-like 
bay; tlio richly carved cornice or capital half hidden by llio luxuriant 
herbage, arc replaced by the stern, flliaiielesa mound rising like a hill from 
the scoruliod plain, the fragments of pottery, and tlio stunoiulouH mass of 
brickwork oceasionally laid bare by the wviitov rains. Ho has left the land 
where nature is still lovely, where, in liis mind’s eye, he can rebuild ihti 
teinplo or the theatre, half doubting whether tlioy would have made a more 
grateful impression upon the soiiflos than the ruin before him. lie is now 

ooo 
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at a loss to give any form to the rude heaps upon which he is gazing. Those 
of whoso worlfs they are tho remains, unlike the Roman and the Greek, have 
left no visible Lrace.q of their civilisation, or of their arts : their influence has 
long since passed away. Tho more he conjectures, the more vague the 
results appear. The scene around is worthy of the ruin he is contemplating ; 
desolation meets desolation : a feeling of awe succeeds to wonder; for theie 
is nothing to relieve the mind, to lead to hoiie, or to tell of wliat has gone 
by. iheso huge mounds of Assyria made a deeper impi'ession upon me, 
gave rise to more aorious thoughts and more earnest reflection, than the 
temples of Ihuilbec and tho theatres of Ionia. 

In the middle of April I left Mosul for Baghdad. As I descended the 
Tigris on a raft, I again saw tho ruins of Nimrud, and had a better oppor- 
tunity of oxaniining them. It was evening as we approached the spot. The 
spring rains had clothed the mound with tho richest verdure, and the fertile 
meadows, which stretched around it, were covered with flowers of every 
hue. Amidst this luxuriant vegetation were partly concealed a few frag- 
ments of bi'ick.s, pottery, and alabaster, upon which might he traced the 
well-defined wedges of tho cuneiform chai-acter. Did not these remains 
mark the nature of the rum, it might have been confounded wdth a natural 
eminence. A long line of consecutive narrow mounds, still retaining the 
appoaranoo of walla or ramparts, atretohed from its base, and formed a vast 
quadi’angle. The river flowed at some distance from them; its waters, 
swollen by the melting of the snows on tho Armenian hills, were broken 
into a tliouHaud foaming whirlpools by m artificial barrier, built across the 
stream. On tho oastern bank the soil had been washed away by the current; 
but a solid mass of masonry etill withstood its impetuosity. Tho Arab, 
who guidod my small raft, gave himself up to religious ejaculations as we 
approached this formidable cataract, over which we were carried with some 
violence. Onco safely tlirough the danger, he explained to me that this 
umiHual change in the miiot face of the river was caused by a great dam 
which had been built by Biinrod, and that in the autumn, before the winter 
ruins, the huge stones of which it was constructed, squared, and united by 
orainpH of iron, wore frequently visible above tlie surface of the sti-eara.^ It 
was, in fact, one of those monuments of a great people, to be found in all 
tho rivers of Meaopotaniiu, which were undertaken to ensure a constant 
supply of water to the innumerable canals, spreading like network over tho 
surrounding country, and which, even in tho days of Alexander, were looked 
upon aa tho works of an ancient nation. No wonder that the traditions 
of the present inhabitants of the land should assign them to^ one of tlie 
foiiiidoi's of tho human race I The Arab explained the connection between 
tho dam and tho city built by Athur, the lieutenant of Nimrod, the vast 
ruins of which wero then before ns, and of its purpose as a causeway for the 
mighty liunter to cross to the opposite palace, now represented by the mouad 
of Hainniuni Ali. Ho was tolling me of the histories and fate of the kinga of 
a primitive race, still tho favourite theme of the inhabitants of tlio pTama 
of Shiniir, when the last glow of twilight faded away, and I fell asleep as wo 

glided onward to Baghdad. . 

My curiosity had been greatly excited, and from that time I formed the 
design of thoroughly examining, whenever it might be in my power, these 
singular ruins. 


1 ■ninrloi'iiR Siculus It will b 0 remombered, slates that tho stones ol the bridge built by 
Up with molten load. 


Semi- 

filled 
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It was not niitil 1U« Hutumor of that 1 patwocl tlivoupfli MohuI 

on my way In CtniHlantinoplo. 1 was tlioii anxious to roiiuh the 'rurkish 
oapiiiU, and, tiavolling 'J'atar, liad no tiino lo oxploru ruins. I iiud not, 
howovor, fengotton Niinrutl. 1 Imd fiH)C|Uciitly Himlani to olliors on ilio sul)- 
jocl of oxcavations in this and anotlior mound, to wliudi a pi30iiliar iuLorosL 
aisoattuohed; andatoiio timo had reason to liopo tluitsuino puL-Hons in Ihiglnnd 
niiglil have boon indueed l.o aid in Llio iinilorlaking. I luid ev(ni pr(>])OH(ul iiii 
oxainliuition of tlie ruins to M. Coste, lui arohitect Avho had bccni sent by the 
Kroiiuh govormnont, avith its embassy to Persia, t<i draw uiid duseribe tbe 
mouumenta ot that country. 

On my arrivid at i'losiil, 1 found that M. liolta hiul, sinecj my Jlvsl visit, 
boon naiued Kronoli consul thoro ; iiml had already eemiiumetKl (ixeavatiens 
0)1 the ()p])oyito side of the river, in the largo mouiul called luiyunjik. 'I’liese 

('XciiviitionH wore on n veny sniall 
scale, aiul, at the Lime of my pas- 
sage, only fmgnients of biudc and 
iilahaster, upon which wtn’o cngj’iived 
II few letters in (lie eiimnform ehaV' 
iwUu*, luul Imcu diHcovercd. 

VVhilst duluined ])y nnexpeotod 
circmnsluiiccH at (bnslimliiioplo, i 
onliinHl into correspomleiien with a 
geiitlomun i)i Jhigland on the suh- 
jocl of exciiviLthiiiM ; hut, will) this 
ox<K!))li<)U, no one seeiiuid inclined 
lo assist or take uiiy inleri'st in sueli 
iin niHlerlukiitg. I also wrete to 
M. He\Uv, c\\cu\\vagii\g hin\ to pro- 
ceed, notwillistiinding llie iiiipiirenl 
jHiueily of resiiKs, and piuiieuliu’ly 
calling liis atimition lo Llic mound 
of Nimriid, which, liowevisr, lie do- 
cliiied lo e.'cploni on iieeount of its 
disLanco from AIosiil luid its ill- 
convenient position. I wuH soon 
called away from tlio 'rnrlcish 
cnplUd lo the pvoviiuuis; and for 
some luonlhs nutnmons oceiqiiitions 
prevented mo turning my utton- 
(.3011 to the rniiiH and anl.iijiiities 
of iVssyi'ia. 

In thoaiciuiwUiloM. llottii,uotdlHcom'jig{;d by tho want of huccohs wlilcli luiil 
attended liis (ivst essay, continued bis oxeavutious in tlio mound of Kiiyimjik : 
and to him is duo tho Imnonr of having found the first Assyrian moninnetd. 
Tins remai'kahlo discovioy owed Us origin to the iVillownig (lirciinistiuuios. 
T’he small party employed by M. PoUa were at work on Kuyunjik, when a 
peasant from a disLaiit village cliancmd to visit the .spot. LSiieing that every 
fragment of brick and alabaster uiicovemd liy the workmen was carefully 
preserved, ho asked tho reason of tlnH,lo liim, sLraugo proceeding. On luung 
informed that tliey were in search of soulptured stones, lie adviHcd thorn to 
try tho mound on wliicli his village was built, and in wliieli, lie dciilnrcul, 
many such ihinga as they wanted had boon exposed on digging for (,liis foundu- 
tioiiR of now houses. M. Botta, having boon frocynontly deceived by similar 
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stories, was not at first inolined to foUow tlio peasant’s advice, but subac- 
quently sent an agent and one or two workmen to the place. 

AHor a littlo opposition from the inhabitants, they werepormitted to sinlc 
a well in tho mound 5 and at n small distance from the surface they came to 
Uie top of a wall wluch, on digging deeper, they found to be built of sculp- 
tured slabs of gypsum, M. Botta, on receiving information of this discovery, 
went at once to the village, which was called Khorsabad. He directed a 
widor trcncli to bo formed, and to be ean-ied in the dii-ectioii of the wall. 
Ho soon iountl that he had opened a chamber, wliioli was connected with 
0 tilers, and conatruclod of slabs of gypsum covered with sculptured representa- 
tions Or battles, sieges, and similar events. His wonder may be easily 
imagined. 


A now history had been suddenly opened to him — the records of an 
unknown people were before him. He was equally at a loss to account for 
tlio age and tho nature of the monument. Tho siit shown in the sculptures, 
I ho dresses of tho figure, s, the mythic forms on the walls, were all new to 
him, and afforded no clow to the epoch of the erection of the edifice, and to 
the jifloplo who were its founders. Nuinei-ous inscriptions, accompanying 
tho bas-reliefs, ovidontly contained the explanation of the events thus 
recorded sculpture. They wore in the cuneiform, or arrow-headed, 
oliai'ucter. The nature of Uicso inscriptions wa.s at least evidence that tlie 
building belonged to a period preceding the conquest of Alexander; for it 
was generally admitted that after the subjugation of the west of Asia by the 
Macedonians, the cuneiform writing ceased to bo employed. But too little 
was then known of this chni*aotor to enable M. Botta to draw any inference 
from Llio peculiar arraugeniont of the wedges, which distinguishes the vari- 
eties used in different countries. However, it was evident that the monu- 


mont appoi'taiiiod to a very ancient and very civilised people ; and it was 
natural from its position to refer it to the inhabitants of Nineveh — a city, 
which, although it could not liavo occupied a site ao distant from the Tigris, 
must have boon in the vicinity of tho place. M. Botta had discovered an 
Assyrian edifice, the first, probably, which had been exposed to the view of 
man siiioo the fall oC tho Assyrian Empire. 

M. Botta was not long iu perceiving that the building which had been 
thus partly excavated, unfortunately owed its destruction to fire; and that 
tho gypsum slabs, reduced to lime, wore rapidly falling to pieces on exposure 
1,0 the air. No precaution could arrest this rapid decay ; and it was to be 
feared that tJiis woiidci’fnl monniiient Imd only been uncovered to complete 
its ruin. The records of victories and triumphs, which had long attested 
tlio power and swelled the pride of the Assyrian kings, and had resisted the 
ravages of ages, wore now passing away forever. They could scarcely be 
hold together until an inexperienced pencil could seoure nn imperfect evi- 
doiioo of tlioir former existence. 

Almost all that was first discovered thus speedily disappeared; and the 
same fate lias befallen nearly everything subsequently found at Kborsabad. 
A regret is almost felt that so precious a memorial of a great nation should 
luivo been thus exposed to destruction, when no procautiou could keep entire 
or secure tJio greater part of it ; but as far as the object of the moniiraent is 
concerned, the intention of its founders will ho amply fulfilled, and the records 
of Llioir might ivill be more widely spread, and more effectually preserved, 
by inoduru art, than the most exalted ambition could have contemplated. 

M, BoUa lost no time in cominuuioating his remarkable discovery to the 
principal soiuntilio body in France. Knowing the interest I felt m nis 
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laboui'H, lio allowed mo to soo Ilia lottors and drawings ns tlioy pasaod tlirnngh 
Conainnliuoplo; and I wna amongst Uie first who wore miido auquainidd with 
Ids success. And here 1 gladly jivail myaelE of the opportunity of nuniiiojiing, 
\7ith iho acdniowlodgmentniidijraise which Ihoydosorve, hi.s diaintore.sLedno.^s 
and liboralit}'-, so honourablo to one cugiigod iii tlio pursuit of Icnowlodgo. 
During tlio entire period of his oxcuvalioiis, M. Dotta regularly sont mo not 
only ids descriptions, but copies of tho in.scri(»tioii8, wiLliout exacting any 
promise as to tho use I might make of them. 'I’liut there are few who would 
liavQ acted thus liberally, tboso who havo been migagod in a soaroli after un- 
tiquities in tho lUasl will not bo incliiuMl to deny. 

M. llotta’a ooinmunioationa worn laid before tho‘*Aoud6nne,” by IVt, Afuld i 
and that body, perceiving at nneo tho iinportnnco of tlio discovery, lost no 
time in applying to the Minister of Public Insti’iiction for means to carry on 
the rGsearohea. Tho roooiiimoiidation \vft.s atUnuled to with tliat rcLidine.ss 
and munilioonco whioh almost invariably distingviishod tlio Pvoneli govuvn- 
rnoiit in undertalcings of ibis nivtuvo. Anijdo funds to moot tho cost of ex- 
tensivo oxeavutions wore at once nasigiied to M. Ilotla, ami an iirlist of 
acknowledged akiU was placed wnduv his ovdovs to draw micU parts of the 
mnnuinent (liscovercd as could not bo preserved or removiul. 
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With tho exception of a few intorruptionH on tlio part of tho local antlior- 
itiea, who wore suspicious of the objocts of tlio oxiaivutionH, the work was 
carried on with activity and huccohh, and by tlio liogimiiiig of IHdd Iho 
monuinont had been coinplololy uiieovcrod. 'Pho p<iscaruhoH of M. IlolLii 
woi’o not extoiidod beyond Khorsabsid ; and having seeured many line speei- 
meiis of Assyrian sculpturo for his country, ho returned to iCuropo wifh a 
rich collection of inscriptions, tho most important rosull of his diseuvory.*' 


LA-YAUd’S UISUOYlfiUCES AT NINIWV.U 

It is indeed a matter for rogrol there is nob tho opace to eontiuuc Layard’s 
own account of liis cliscovcries. Professor TIommol has summarised this, 
however, in an exceedingly satisfactory maiinor, and Ids account is lici’o given. 

Brilliant as Botta’s achiovomonts had boon, Uioy were iiuite east into 
tho shade by what the English slateaman, Hir (thou l\Ir,) A. II. Layard, tlie 
sole cUsoovei’Gr of Nineveh, had accompUsIiod for all brauclios of investiga- 
tion and knowledge of Assyrian antiquity, by moans of tho oxcavatioiis, prin- 
cipally in Kuyunjik and Nimrnd, but also in Ncby Yunus, Kalali Shergat, 
and other mounds of ruins in tho neighbourhood of Ninoveh ; those oxoava- 
tiona wero made witli the assistanoe of Hormuzd Raasain, who suhsoquontly 
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nontinued them. We remembci' liow, from aa far back as the year 1840 it 
was Layai’d s ardent desire to be able to midertalce some excavations. Ho 
had hailed Botta a lucky find without envy, and was indeed the first who, in 
aomo loiters in ilie Malta S'imes which afterwards went the rounds of many 
European newspapers, directed public attention to tlie newly discovered 
Aas 3 ^rian royal palaco, which Botta at first assigned to the Sassanian period. 
Then, in the autumn of 1845, the eagerly-looked-for funds were at last 
obtained by the munificence of the English ambassador at Constantinople 
Sir Stratford Ganuing (afterwards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe), to whom 
tliG British Musoiim already owed the acquisition of the costly marbles of 
Hfilioarnassus. TJius, towards the end of the year 1845, Layard was able to 
begin tliQ excavations. Ho set to work on the Nhnrud pile of ruins, which 
lies a distancQ of five hoiu's to the south of Mosul, and had previously 
attracted his attention when Botta was still in Mosul. He laboured under 
the greatest difiicultios, far greater than those which Botta had to overcome 
■ — to SCO how far this statement is from exaggeration, Layard’s own account 
should ho perused — the work having at first to be carried on in profound 
socrooy ho as to excite as little aiiapicion as possible in tlie Turkisli authorities 
and in the population, 

It was not to ho long before Layard’a efforts were crowned witli success. 
By the end of November several bas-reliefs were laid bare, whose execution 
appeared to surpass even tlioso of the sculptures of Khorsabad, and which 
wore aooompaniocl by cuneiform inscriptions. In spite of many interrup- 
tions the work proceeded rigorously, and manifold were the discoveries 
thus brought to light. One deserving of eiiecial interest was that of the 
gigantic lioad of one of the colossal winged lions, with men’s heads, which the 
Assyrians placed at the entrance of their palaces for the sake of spreading ter- 
ror amongst the inhabitants of surrounding districts. For it was every wliere 
wh/siiered and haheved that none other than Nimrod in pereen I'isen 
from the earth. All this had occurred in the spring of the year 1846, The 
funds for the excavations lasted till tlio middle of June 1847 ; and when 
Layard roLurned to Europe he had laid bare in Nimrud no less than three 
groat AsHyriaii royal palaces, namely : the grand northwestern palace, 
wliich Asshurnazirpal had built (884-861 B.o.) on the vuina of an an- 
cient fltruotui'O (dating from Shalmaneser I, the founder of Calah, circa 
inOO 13.0.7); the central palace, probably built by Asshurnazirpal’s suc- 
cessor, Blmlmaneser II (a predecessor of the biblical Shalmaneser), where 
was found tho faraoua black obelisk ; and lastly, Esni’haddon’s once mag- 
nificout southwesLorn palace (681-669 B.C.). The northwestern palace 
yielded tlie richest spoil : it was also far better preserved than the contents 
of Sargon’a palace at Khorsabad, whore Botta had made his excavations. 
Ah Sir Stratford Canning had presented the British Museum with everything 
moveable which I^ayard had discovered and brought to light, even at the end 
of this first expedition of Layard’s, a oolleotion of Assyrian antiquities 
(principally bas-reliefs and inscriptions), such aa existed nowhere else, was 
doHpaicliod to London. The unwearied energy of the discoverer of Nineveh 
Hucoueded in taking it iinlmrt, first to Baasornh, fi’om whence the valuable 
freight was forwarded to the ship — truly not the smallest part of the task 
ho had begun so gloriously, and now still more gloriously accomplished. 

T’he period which followed was employed by Layard in summarising the 
results obtained in a vigorous narrative, furnished with many illustrations, 
tlio work called Nineveh and iU Bemaim, which was published just as 
Layard was on the point of going to Assyria for the second time on this 
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occasion at the expense of the liiitisli Mubouiu. Tlie sensation wJiich the 
book created in England ^va3 enormous, and its moat important result was 
that liencofoit]! the govcrnniont tiiuiod ita attoiitioii to the exoavationn. So 
in 1849 Laj’aid was given leave of abaenco from liis diplomatic post at Gou- 
stantinoplo for the purpose of making now discovorios on As.syriaii aoil, and 
Ilormmd llaaaam, who had already boon liia assistant and happened jnsL 
tlien to be in Eondon, was sent after him (also oft’ieially). 

If on the first expedition Layard had done little more than oxploie Niin- 
rud (the ancient Cdhili), tho labours of tlio second (1819-1851), were on 
the contrary piacbically limited to tho mounds of ruins of ICnyiinjik with 
Noby Yunus, the sito of Nineveh itself. TFore Uottu had first begun liis 
oxcavaliona, but entirely without snoeobs, for ho hnd merely caused diggings 
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to bo made to tho depth of a fow ioel, and without any nioUiod, iiiatoiid of 
making Ivis chiof object tho lenmins of llio plattoim, on wliioli tho buihliiigs 
ho was socking had been erected. And it was hero Uuil Layiud, at the ( 3 iul 
of his first expedition, and after having boon obliged to dig twenty feet 
down, had disoovorod Sonnachorib’a south-wesLorn jialaco (705-982 
But the real fiuits of this discovoxy wore now tho object of the secoiid un- 
dertaking. her if in this Layard was still occupied with Niinrud, Uio work 
iliero was only a species oi gleaning, tho oxcavulions and discoyorios in 
Alban, on tlio Kliabur and in Haviiin wcio, in comparison witli tho rest, only 
a short trial-trip, and the main tiling still roinaiued tho miuiito investigation 
and laying bare of the groat south-western x>alaoo in Kuyunjik. It was not 
till this was finislicd that ho employed tho lost of his tiino and inoiicy in a 
visit to Babylonia (at tho end of 1860), of wliich, however, Layard liiniHolf 
says “ that they (i,e, tho discoveries amongst tlio ruins of ancient Babylon) 
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were Tar fowor and of far loss importance than he had expected”; he also 
gave the iirat exact description of the moiuids of NIffer, the ancient Nippur 
souih-oaaL of Babylon. All his experiences and all the results of this second 
oxpediUon were sol down by Layard in the Discoveries in the Ruins of Nin- 
eveh and Babylon, a work, seven hundred pages in length and with nianv 
jllusti'aUons, bosiJoa phina iwid maps, which appeoi'ed in London as early as 
ilio beginning of tlie year 1863. 

rhi.s jiopular book had, like the former one, a iirodigious success, and was 
Hhoi'lly after translated into German ; as a supplement to it Layard’s great 
publications wore announced, namely, that magnificent ■nprlc, the Monu- 
ments of Nineveh, and a volume of inscriptions whidi was the forerunner 
to tho great work on inscriptions published hy the British Museum in five 
volumes (1801-1881). 

But If) return to Layard’s excavations 'which he resumed in the middle of 
Octobiu*, 1810, at tho place where ho had interrupted them two years before. 
1 1 ia simply impo.saiblo wiUiin a short space to give a clear idea of what Layard 
and his workmon, assisted hy Hormuzd Rassam, brought to light before the mid- 
dle of the year 1860 in that south-western palace of Sennacherib which Asshur- 
luuiapal roistorod. Any one who -would torin a clear idea of it must peruse 
Layavd\s magnirioont descriptions of it for himself. Assyrian antiquity 
rose from tho earth and grew more and more distinct, and so intelligible was 
tho laiiguugo of the hundreds of bas-reliefs, that, even -without understanding 
tho inHcriptions, every one was in a position to construct for himself a toler- 
ably oloar picture of tho manners and custonis, tho life and occupations, in 
slioi’t, tlio whole oivilisation of the ancient Assyrians, and this merely from 
tho illustrations in Layard’s two popular books. But the most important dis- 
oovory miido in tiiis palace, indeed tno most imijortant in its results of all the 
Assyrian oxoavations, was tlie remains of a regular library of tliousands of 
day tablets, which wore heaped up in two cliambers, covering the floor a foot 
thick. Those tho restorer of the palace, the accomplished king Asshur- 
lianapal (G08 n.c., tho Sardanapalus of the Greeks, and Asnapper of the 
Hiijlo) hud had cjollcctod, and liad deposited tliein, partly liere, partly (prob- 
ably in duplicate) in other palaces, as in particular in the northern palace, 
which was also in Kuyuujik, ami was discovered by Rassam. The tablets 
(if gray and yellow clay found in the so-called Lion Room of Asshur- 
Iianapu'l’s nortliorii palace, wore in most cases broken into smaller or larger 
fragmouts, jirobably becaiiBe in the general ruin they had fallen down from 
llio upper story into the space in which they covered the ground; many, 
lujwover, wore still whole. Of course only later investigation could suc- 
in ijriuging tlie broken fragments together again, and tiien only 
partially ; one of tiieso tablets, restored by piecing together sixteen frag- 
ments, gives tho Babylonian story of the Flood, which George Smith 
HUoccHsfully I'ccognieod from amongst the thousands ()f scattered frag- 
mmits; tli (3 reader will appreciate the condition in which most of these 
(jlay lioolc-pagos (to use a paradoxical expression) have come down to us. 
Tlio .size of tlie tablets seldom exceeds nine by six and a half inches; but 
many, especially tablets containing contracts, wore considerably smaller. 
'I'he gi'oatoi’ iiumbor bore the inscription, “Series of tablets . . ., tablet 
iiuinl)oi‘ . . .; Palace of Assimrbanapal, king of the universe, king of 
Assyria . . after which came a series of phrases, mostly stereotyped, 
whioli indieatoH tlio tablet in question as belonging to the library of Asshur- 
banapal, the great collector of ancient Babylonian literature m Assyrian 
(ilinraotor. In tho restored tablet of the Flood, the place of the .signature 
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IB olejirly rocogniyablu ozi tlio firsL of the oolnnuis ; it is the lust of llio 
coluimia, for tlioy tii'O always to bo comiLed from right to loft (iiiHload of 
from loft to right). But especially clear to the cyo of a livyu\an is tho 
addition io tho aignaturo, which roprosents a kuul of library iiiurlc, unliko 
that of tho aiJCciiiUy prized IshUu’hymn in two livngimgcH (S. AT. 954, BriLislz 
Museum) j tho hittor cUfforn somewhat from tl»c ordinary tonov of theso 
aigjiiUurcfJ, inasinuoli «is a wholo goiioalogy is put, instead of tiio sontonoo 
UBUftl olaewhove ; tiaualated literally it ri\us ; 

" (series :) ir nhimnia ilimmiv Niiina." — Complaint to tho yoddoaa Ishtjw, 

(The UBvml numbor of U\o labial in nol plaonil Uoto.) 

He has written and ongraved it liko its original. 

" Palncn of Asalmi’baiiapfil, Iring of Asnyria, 

Son of I'hrvihadflon, king of tho iiiiivcrflo, king of Aasyriti, nilor of Babylon, 

King of Samor aud Acaail, king of tho kings <»f lOUiiopia and lOgypt, 

King of tho foiu’ I’ogions, son of Sonnaohoiih, 

King of Iho mib’crso, king of Asbyria, who puts his Inwt in lha god Asshm- and tho goddow 
NiuHl, ill Nahu ami Taaliiuit. 

May the god Kahu l)a thy guide 1” 

In general, liowovcr, those Bignaturos ran m follows : 

(Tho 111 st wo\ d of Ui<5 Uvblet Mlowhig.) 

"Xlh laidot (qC the ftorloa liogimiiiig thus: ). . . . 

" PalaoQ of AHsliuihaiinpal, U»» king of tlio iinivowo, tlio king of Assyvin, to whnm Niibu 
uTul TnalnnH had given oav, who took oloar oyes for tho piopuraiion (}) of I ho writing of 
tablets, whiUt nndev tho Uiiiga my pv(*dvce»soi» \u>Uu»ik of the kind (uui nhipvu hIiu’ ata) 
wft^ atteinptftcl — HiG wisdom of Nahu, (tildp aantakkl), a fnllncsn of hoauLy, did I write, 
amingo, nud engrave on tublots; to soo and road H I idiicod lb in my palace.*’ 

After which, in soino oxamplos, thoro follows; 

“ May tho light of AHshur, tho king of tho godn, bo thy giddu I 
Whosoovor sliall wi'iUi liis naiuo by my nanio, 

May Aa-^huv aiid>BnlU(llolti8)(\c5jtvoyhimaiid vootWauamo and hhjsond out of tho huidl" 

The contoiits of tlio tablets in which Asshurlmnaizal ciiiisod tlio wisdom of 
the god Nabu (idontifiod by tlio ancioiils with Aloreury) to bo written of in 
this fashion, wore varied to nn oxtoiil Hcaroely oonooivaiilo. They oontuinod 
the pvLunlivo Bpella aud formulas for oaths oC tho people of Siuuer, as well 
as tho somowhat later hymns to tho gods, and pciiitoaliul pHiilins of tlio Acoa* 
diaii population of iiorthorn Babylonia, rtlmo.st all of tlieni with interlinoar 
translations into tho Semitic hiii^ruago of ancient Baliyloii; also legouds of 
Semitio chavacior and opio xiooms almost as old us the Aoeadian hymns; 
astronomical and astrological loxta; biutorioal iuscriptiouH (us, for iimlunco, 
those of Agum-kakrime and tho ancient Sargon) ; cliroiiologieal lists, naloiulars, 
and a great deal besides ; all of wliich wjis eolloctod by ABshiirlianiipal and by 
him handed clown to postority. It is bard to say in wlmi diisictioii the 
literary pieces thus preserved fail to cast a light ou tho auoiont Babylouiivns 
into whose cultivation the Assyrians wore, indood, once initiated, and to 
whom they wore in all esaenlials indebted for tlioir own ; it is certain that 
wo should now bo aequaintod with no single one oC those primitive magic 
verses, had, not Asshuvbanapal had them written out afresh. And what 
should wo know of the Sumorians and Aocadians without those aongsV But 
tills is not enough, A great part of the Aashurhanapal library consists 
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of philosophical aids to tlie knowledge and acquisition of the Snmcrio- 
Accadian language, as well as of the Semitic Assyrio-Babyloniaii, and 
to the writing (the so-called sylhvbary) as well as to the spoken language j 
these aids include vocabnlaTiea, grammatical paradigms, and even coUectioiis 
of plirasos in two languages. 

AVhilst Layard was exploring the south-western palace at Kuyunjik, 
adding undreamt-of treasures to tUoae acquired in his first expedition to the 
country, and finding quantities of new cuneiform texts of the so-called third 
species of the Assyrian genus, so that he seemed to have been the first to 
gather the materials for the deciphering of this kind of cnvieiform writing, it 
had been already completed, at least in the main, by the labours of Saulcy 
(1849) and, above all, by those of Henry Rawlinson (1847-1851). bayard’s 
hook, and its Remains., which appeared in 1849, had already introduced 

us into the midst of Assyrian antiquity, although the inscriptions which 
accompanied the sculptures could not yet give us any further inforinatioii 
elucidatiug them. But la the Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon, which appeared in the beginning of 1853, we already find the 
correct interpretation of several Assyrian names of kings, countries, towns, 
and gods, and even the correct rendering of the substance of connected his- 
torical inscriptions, which Layard owed to the information oomniunicated in 
the interval by Henry Rawlinson and the Irishman, E. Hincks, who had also 
brought groat aoutoneas to bear on this department of study. The numerous 
freali lustorioal documents which Layard brought with him could not have 
appeared at a more favourable time; above all, the first of the chests con- 
taining Aashurbanapal’s library could not have entered London at a better 
inoinont. For, once a basis was established for the reading of the cuneiform 
writing of tho Babylonian and Assyrian languages, all that ^Yas needed to 
advaucQ along the path so successfully entered upon was new texts, and 
these now began to flow in, in abundance.® 
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LATER DISaOVRRIEa IN BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 

TJic work of exploration rested entirely between tlie years 1805 and 
1872. G^reat iJi’ogreas was made, however, in the deeiphermonfc of inscrip- 
tions and tlio populavisaLiou of the results, and Uio mind of iho public was 
prepared to appreciate tlio grualiioas of the work that was to follow. 

The importance of George Smith’s deciphcnnont in 1872 of tlio Baby- 
lonian story of tlio Deluge was at once recognised, and led to lii.s being sent 
to Niiievoli in January, 1873, under the auspices of the Daily Telegraph. 
As soon as ho had discovoi'ed some further fragments of the (Icliigo story, 
however, the ncwispaper was satis/ied, aiwl he was rooallcd. On a second 
expedition, sent out in tlic same year by the Jh-ilmli Museum, Smith made 
no startling disoovorics. SniiLh’a work, while small in amount when eom- 
pared with that of the early ex])lorers, lirought to li|;rht muoli valuable 
material, and aroused groat cuUiiisiasm in Kiigluiid. Tlio British Musonm 
sent him on a tliird expedition in 187(5; but ho was ]n’evonied from making 
any excavations, and died of fever on bis way liaek. 

The next exj)u(ULion, that of Horimr/d Jiussam in 1877, resulted, among 
other things, in the idontificatiou of the sih^ of Sippav, and tlie discovery 
of numerous iutoroating inscriptiouH and of some bcanlifully ornamented 
inscribed bron/e plaUis that had uilorned tiie gates of the palace of 
fihalnuuicser II. 

In this same year, 1877, M. Erno.st do Sarzeo, then just appoiiiliMl Ih’diioli 
consul at Bassorah on tho Pousian Gulf, began that senes of lirilliunt 
explorations which ho lias carried on more or le-ss continuously ever since. 
His eiUlivisiasm for uroluoological vi'searcli was backed by an extensive 
Icnowlcdge of tho conditions of tho ooimiry, and Ins efl’orts wove rewarded 
with an unusual degree of Kiieccss from tho very start. 

The first four years were devoted to au exLeiiHlve and systematio uxeu- 
vatlon of Tclloh, a groat mound about five miles from the Sliatt-cl-khai, 
ill southern Babylonia, and now idenlinod with tho aiioicut 8hirpiirla. dlie 
first Bonann was inarlced by tho diseovory of two largo torra-eoLLa oyliuclors, 
twenty-four iuches long and twelve in diamol.or. TJio inHoriptions on these 
oyliiulevH, which ooutuinod fully two thousand linos ouch, were the longest 
then known from an early period. By the end of the four soasons of work a 
great tiniiplc had been uncovered, one hundred and seventy-live by one hun- 
dred feet ill dinicnsions, and Imilt on a mound I'rum sixlocu to (Aventy feet 
high. The bricks of tlio outer wall, whioh was live b'ot tliioh, wisre one foot 
Sfiuaro and boro the name Gudea. T'ho objects found in the interior of iho 
temple have proved very important to early Jhihylonian liistory. One room 
oontainod eight Btatuo.s of an caidy jioriod, all hmilless, howcvei’, having Iksciu 
mutilated by barharians of a later time. 

Scarcely less hiiportant was J)e Sarzoc’s diseovory in IH'.M of a ehambor 
in whioh wove found thirty tlion.sand lablots. Wbilo a considerable pro- 
portion of them were religious documonls, most iff these taldets were 
commercial, agricultural, and industrial archives. 

The Louvre has pi’ofHed greatly hy tho work of I)e Sar/.ce, for a large 
part of his discoverio.s has found its way thither. 

The American expeditions have boon among tho most snccossful ones 
in this field. Tlie 'Wolfe expedition of 188d-1885 — so called from Mihs 
C atherine LorilUrd Wolfe, who defrayed its expenses — confined its wnrlc 
to a thorough exploration of tho Avholo field, not only vi.siting tho sites 
of previous excavations, liqt examining nuuiy new mounds as well, 'riie 
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succeeding expeditions have been sent out under the auspices of the Univer- 
^ty of Pennsylvania,. The first one, in 1888—1889, under the direction of 
Dr. John P. Peters, with Professors H.V. Ililprecht and R. P. Harper as 
Assyriologists, began excavations at NifEer, the site of ancient Nippur. 
They had many difficulties with native tribes and Turlcish ofaoials, but 
succeeded in making a trigononietrical survey of all the mounds and obfcain- 
ing a great number of antiquities of all sorts. Dr. Peters, however, modestly 
cluiraotarises the expedition as « more or less of a failure.” 

In 1890 work was begun again. Thmi-sands of tablets and various 
kinds of objects wore obtained, and were all sent to the Imperial Museum 
at ConstanfcinoplQ. Professor Ililprecht was sent to Conataiitiiiople to 
oataloguo the finds, lie did the work with great skill and tact, and the 
Sultan repaid the University of Ponusjdvtuiia for liis services by the gift of 
a largo part of the collection. 


The third exjicdition was sent out in 1893 under the direction of Mr. 
J. II. Haynes, who had been tho business manager of the first two. With 
a single brief interruption of i.wo months in 1894 he carried on the 'work 
steadily until 1896, accomplishing wlmt no European had ever ventured to 
attempt before. This expedition and the fourth one, which set out under 
IlayiiQS in 1899 and was joined by Ililp)recht in 1900, procured many 
thou.sauds of tablets and antiquities of other kinds. Tliese finds have 
enriched the store of Babylonian literature with vast quantities of texts, 
religious, oommeroial, and historical. 

Tlio first Gcnnaii expedition, in 1897, like the first American, simply 
e.xnlorod Babylonia and Assyria. Then in 1899 Dr. Robert IColclewey, who 
had been a lueinber of Uio first expedition, accom* 
paniod by Dr. Bruno Meissner, wont out under 
tlio auspices of tlie German Orient Society. They 
wont to woi'lc at the mound of El-Kasr, Babylon, 
which covers the remains of the palace of Nebu- 
ithiulvcv//,ai'. Their first success was in the find- 
ing of a now IlitLito inscription and many tablets 
of the Noo-Babyloniau period. Groat results may 
bo expeoied from their future work. 

Tho Turks, thomsolvos, have naturally tlie best 
opportunity for carrying on the work of explora- 


tion, for they can count upon tlic support instead 
of the oimositioii of the officials, and can keep the 


of tho opposition of the officials, and can keep the 
natives under control. Thus far one expedition 
has been sent out. It was under tho direction 
«)f Uallior Schoil, a distinguished Assyriologist, a 
French Dominican. Its complete success shows 
that if tho Turkish government can once bo 
ai’ou.socl to the iinjiortance of the work, greater 
(lisoovoriea miiy be expoetoil. , St^lb 

Ono of the most important discoveries oi cunei- 
form inscriptions was made at Tel-el-Amarna in Egypt in 1888. 1 rom these 

tablets, which are letters and despatches of Ameiihotep III and Amenhqtep 
IV and of many inonarohs of -western Asia, much valuable chronological 
material has been obtained, as well as much light upon social relations. 

The great discoveries of the past thirty years are but an inspiration to 
further exploration. I’he work is bound to be carried on until the buried 
cities liavo been completely Inought to light again, 
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THE HISTORY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


THB BESULTa OF TIJli EXCAVATIONS 

We hare followed tlio story of the oxoavatioua in Uiibylonia and Assyria 
with some detail beoauae of the luiiqxio clmracter of tlio^ record. It remains 
now to examine tbe I'oaulta of these Gxcavationa in tiicir beariiiga upon the 
story of Jiiatory. For, of course, it is the imiLorial supplied by the workers 
in this field rathor Chau the work itself which has perLinonuo in tho prcaonC 
connection. 



HUNTIua SOK.NU I'UOM A BAH'ttKMtCV IK Tllie I’AI.AUK OV ASHKOnNAS'IlirAr. 


Great iiumbcra of liistorical documents luivo boon rostorod to ns, Hunicinp, 
fi9 hna ftlroady boon .sugfrested, to rohuilil tlic liistoiy of the all but forgotten 
iiationa. 8ucjli hiatoi'icid ilooumonls as are not to he found in oonuoetion 
witli Gi'ogco or Uoinoi. or even of tlie civili.sation of the Middle Ages down 

10 aboiiL lh(3 tenth century a.i>., arc supplied us from tho riiiiiH of tho 
Ihvhylonian and Asayritui cities. These documents, ns already pointed out, 
are in the form of insoriptiouB on fragments of brick. Those inHcrijitious, 
in un altogoLhev unknown cliaraotor, wore at first enigmatic, but oriental 
scholarship soon availed to dociphor them. The story of this dooipliermont 
must bo outlined here for comparison with the accmnit of tlio dc(!i[)lmi’mont 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, which lias alroJuly been prc.sontod. Jn no 
other cases except thoso two has tho historian boon oallcd upon to deal with 

11 great mass of doeuiiionts writtoii in an absolutely dead langinigo. It niiiHt 
be I’cuiombeved that the Bo-called dead hwigviugeu of tho claHHieal world wore 
never really foi’gotlQii. All through tho Middle Ages thoro woro niunhor- 
lo9s scliohii’s who had an export knowledge of (irock and Latin. Indeed, 
these languages were the current modiuin of scliolarly inLorcounso tliroiigli- 
ouL tlie dark agos. I3ut the Babylonian and Assyrian langiuigos, like tJie 
Egyptian, wore dead in the fnllost significance of tho term ; that i.s to .say, 
tlioy were utterly unknown to any human hoing for a period of inoro tliiin 
two thousand years. Theiv restoration was one of tho mavvelH of niwetoenth- 
contury schnlarship ; and while the details of this font of scholai'Hhip do not 
properly come within tlio province of tho historian in tlio narrower Honso, 
they have such universal interest tliat wo shall do woU to prosniit at least 
their outUiiG here. 

Before turning to the story of deciphermoiii, however, it will be well to 
gain, an idea as to the number and tho variety and olmructor of the lii.stoi'ieal 
dooumenta in question. And porhape the beat way to do this will bo to 
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take a glance at the oonbents of tlia Assyxiau collections in tUo British 
Museum, giving particular attention to the marvellous library of King 
Assliurbauapal, ouo of the last of the great rulers of Assyria — a remarkable 
collection of books, the discovery of which has been already referred to in 
the previous section. Nothing could give one a more vivid reali.sation of 
the character of this ancient oriental civilisation than the most casual 
glance at the sample books from this old library. Having inspected, how- 
Qvor casually, this inarvelloua set of doooments, one is prepared to take up 
the chronological history of tlie Babylonians and the Assyrians with a fresh 
interest based upon tho comprehension that this people, so long regarded, as 
scarcely more than mythical, possessed a civilisation strangely comparable 
in many essential features to the civilisation of our own 


TltEASUUES PIIOM NINEVEH 

The moat casual wanderer in the British IMuscum can hiivdly fail to 
notice two pairs of massive sculptures, in the one case winged bulls, in the 
otbor, winged lions, both Imtaan-headed, which guard the entrance to the 
Egyptian hall, close to the Rosetta stone. Each pair of these weird crea- 
tures once guarded an entrance to the piUace of a king in the famous city of 
Niiiovch. As one stands before them his mind ia carried book over some 
twenty-seven intervening centuries, to the days when the “ Cedar of 
Lebanon” was “fait in his greatness” and the scourge of Israel A wave 
of emotion sweeps over one when he first sees them, and Byron’s stirring 
lines, rominiaccut of soliool-dny oratory, ring in the memory: 

The Aflsyi’tan caiite down like the woK on the fold, 

And Ilia coliorw were gleaming In purple nud gold, 

And the ehooii of tholi- epoars waa llko slara on Uio see. 

Whoii the blue wavo rolls nighll? on deep Galilee. 


The Aasyviau I The ruler of Nineveh 1 Eor two thousand five hundred 
years ho was only a name and a memory; yet lieie stand great inoniiinents 
to Loatlfy to the reality of his sometime greatness. ^ 

Theso huge lions are pertinent in the present connection because of the 
inaoriptions that arc graven across their pedestals. A glance reveals the 
atraiign cliaractera in which these records ai’o written, graven neatly in 
straight linos across tho stone, and looking, to casual inspection, like nothing 
gIss bo much as random flights of arrow-heads. The reseiablance is so strik- 
ing that this ia sometimes called the arrow-headed cliaracter, though it is 
more generally known as the wedge or cuneiform character. A strange 
writing this. It seems almost incredible that it can really be susceptible of 
intorprotaLioii and translation into a modern language. And, indeed, the 
feat of interpreting it was one of the greatest aohievoments of nineteentli- 
oontury scholarship,; but of this wo shall have mere to say moiuenb. 

But iinportaiico aside, what an interest must now attach to objects with 
finch a liistoiy as belongs to these ( The very sculptures before us, for 
example, were perhaps seen by Jonnli when he made that ^ 

NinGvoh some seven or eight hundred years D.c. A little ® 

niau ami tho Mode revolted from Assyrian tyranny, and descended the 
fair city of Nineveh, and almost litei-ally levelled it to the ground. But 
these groat sculptures, among other things, escyl 
hidden and preserved by tEe acoumulatiiig ddbns of 
fltood thoro aga after age, their wer}^ existence (juite forgotten. When 
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Xoiiophoii inai’chofl pusl tlioir sito with, the ill-stari’ed ICxpeclition of the 
Thousand, in the yoai 400 u.o., ho saw only a movind which Hcoincd to 
inai'lc Lho sito of somo anoiont ruia j but bo cplioinoml is fame tliat the (irook 
did not snapGct that lio looked upon the sito of that city which only two 
cQiiturioa hoforo had boon tho laisLreas of tlio wovlrh 

So ephomoral is fame I And yot tho moral scai’coly lioUls in tim sequel ; 
for wo oC tO'day, iu this now> midroainod-of Wostoru world, buliold thcau 
mementoes of Assyrian greatness, fmsli from tlioir twonty-Iivo hundred 
years of entonihnicJit, and with thorn I'eeorda whicli rmtoro to us tho history 
of that long-forgotten people in such dotnil as it was not Icuown to any 
pi'Gvioua gonoratioii siiico tho fall of Ninovoli. For two tliousaiul live hun- 
dred years no oiio saw those troasuroa or knew that they existed. Oiio 
hundred goneratimis of men came and wont wltliout onee pronouncing the 
names of Kings A.salini‘ntty.ii‘];)nl or AasliurbamiiMil. And to-day, iirter con- 
turios of oldivion, those names are restored to history, and, tliaiiks to tlio 
oharncter of their monumonts, are assured a jiovniammcy of fame (hat can 
almost defy time itself, ft would Iw notliing strungo, but ruihor in keeping 
Avith their provious inutatioiia of forluno, if tho nauios of AMshurnu/irpal 
and Assinu'banapal should bo Ciuuiliar liou.Mohold words to futiue gonora- 
tious that have forgotten tho cxislonco of an Aloxander, a ('mmir, and a 
Napoleon, li'or when Macaulay’s praspectlve Now J^oahiiider ex])loi‘eH lh(< 
ruiiia of tho IlritUh Musouni, llui records of tlie uueioiit Assyrians^ will pre- 
amnably be ihoro unscathed, to tell their story ns they have told it in our 
goiioration, {illliough every inumiscript and printo<l book may have gone Llio 
Avay of fragile toxtuves. 

lint tho past of ilie Assyrian sculpturos is quite iiecrouani.u! enough 
without conjuring for thoin a netH’omanlio future. 'J’he sUny of their r(jsLo- 
Tation is like a bnlWaiii/ romauee ol history. Prior Vo Vho muhilo ot iliu 
nineteenth century Ulo inquiring Htmlonl could loam in an hour or so all 
that was known iu fact and iu fable of the ronownod (uty of Ninevoh. lie 
iiad but io road a few ohaptora of Vho Uihlo and a low pages o£ 3>iodonAB Vo 
oxliausl tho iiuportaiit literature of tho emhjoet. Jf ho turned also to the 
pages of llevodotus and Xenophon, of iKiatiu and A'Avvxuuk, Iheso Hcrvcd 
chiefly to conflrm tho euspicion that tho (irooks thomselvos Icnow almost 
nothing more of Lho history of tlieir famed oriental fororumioi'H. 

The ourrent fables told of a first king Niuua and his wonderful (piec.u, 
iSeiuirainis ; of SGunaehorib, tlio eoiupioror ; of tho tdrominiiLe Surdaiui])!ihis, 
Avho neglected the warlike ways of Jus uiumHtors, but ])orialiod gloriously at 
the last, witli Niiiovoh itself, in a self-impoHod liolocuust. And that was all. 
How inucli of this was histoiy, liow much myth, no man could say ; and 
for all any one auspected to the contrary, no man could over kaow. And 
to-day the oontompomry rocorda of tho city are hoforo us in such profusion 
as no pthor nation of antiquity, ttiivo Egypt alono, civii at all rival. VVliolo 
libi'aries of Babylonian documeulB are nt hand that wefo written twenty or 
even thirty centuries before our cm. These, bo it mulerstood, aro tho origi- 
nal books themHolvcs, not copio.s. The author of tliat ronioLo time spcalts to 
US directly, hand to oye, without iutormodiary trauHOribGr. And there is 
nob a lino of any Hebrew or Greek inflcriptioiis of a like ago that has IjocUi 
preserved to ua ; there is little enough that can match those ancioiit books 
by a thousand years. When one reads of Moses or Isaiah, limner, Ilosioch 
or Herodotus, ho is but following tho transcription — often unquestionably 
faulty, and probably never in all parts porfeot — of Hucccssivo copyists of 
later generations, The oldest known copy of tho Bible, for oxamplo, dates 
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cMn’-fr =*Ae,t:,s- "r.s 

^^«S'?ccepted Ohronohgy creation of^ the 

woild lUeJf. Solomon, ^vho lived aloul, 1000 b.c., ia accredited with the 
cTeclaration that “ol the making of many hooka there is no end.” Modem 
cjxogesisls tell ns that ilwas not Solomon, but a later Alexandrian inter- 
loper, wlio actually corned the phrase ; but nevertheless it appears that the 
ayiiipvmdd have been perfectly intelligible, in Mesopotamia, not merely 
to boloinon s contemporanes, bnt to generaliona that lived long before the 



UAS-mcriidr ricm am Assyuiam Pa^acc, yHOwma Assvriak Soldibus, Pitiscufuns riAVKC 
A14VK, CuNKiroKu iHBummoNa, kto. 


.Tewisli nation, as such, came into existence. At nil events, there was at 
least ono king of Assyria — inimely, Asshurbanapal — who lived only a few 
geiierationH after Solomon, and whose palace boasted a library of some 
10,000 Yoltimes — a library, if you please, iu which the books wore num- 
bered aud gholvecbayslematically, and classified, and cai’ed for by an official 
librarian. From this library, records have come to ua during the past hnlf- 
eontury that have reconstructed the history of Asiatic antiquity. 

If you would care to see some of these strange dooumeuts, you have but 
a little way to go from the site of the winged lion here in the British Museum. 
Mmiiitimo, thoro are other sculptures hero which you can hardly puss un- 
noticed. As W0 pass tho human-headed lions and enter the hall of Asshur- 
nar.ii'pai, wo shall see other evidences of Assyrian greatness that might easily 
load our thoughts astray from the writing. Here, forming tho wall, are bas- 
roliefs on which the famous scone of the lion hunt is shown; a little farther 
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on aj'o nil maniior of war kcoiium ; and Lhoio aoiiio domosLio iiioidojits, tlio 
milking of broad or a liko ooincstible, and its baking in an ovoii; and tlioro 
again ia fclio interior of a atahlo witli a man gravely grooming a horao niuoh 
as it miglit bo done in any stablo to-day. 

All tlioao muat nob bo allowed to distraol our attoiition, for thoso graijbu! 
illustmtions Inivc noLbing diroutly to do with writing. Hero, however, iil 
the end of tlio Imll, are soino other bas-reliefa more pertinent to oiii' present 
inquiry. Tlmt winged god, lor oxamplo, cariying a faiVJi, Ima a line (light 
of arrows across the background and figurca alike, difforiiig in the latter re- 
gard from tho lion wo have just loft. In (ho luill just beyond arc some illnw- 
trationg of a diffoi'Giit combination of pioturo and text. Here ig (bo rainoiiH 
obelisk of Sbiilmanesor, -wbich, liko all tho things thiia far notod iji tlio As- 
syrian collection, was found by Sir llonry Layard at Ninoveb. It is virtu- 
ally an illustratod book, tolling in word and text of tho conquesl of numy 
eountriea by King Shalniancaor II. 

'.rhu Iigures of tho upper row report tbo payment of tril>uio by “Sniv of 
Gib/.ani, who brought silver, gold, load, vossofa of copper, borseH, and droine- 
darioa.” It will bo obHorvocI, of oourao, that only one side of the obelislc is 
lioro sliowu, '.riie oUior three sides in oacli oaao depict otlier pliusas of the 
payment of tlio trilmto by the same ooiiquoroil onoiny. 'L'he seeimd tier of 
figures ia of peouliar interest, booauHO it ebowa tho payment of trilniU by 
“ yaiia, tho soil of Kiunuri.” This ia, aa tlio JUhlo Htiident iiitnrju'elH 
it, “John, tho son of Omrid' ’Dio conquered laraelile brings “nilvor 
and gold, lead and bowls, diaiios, enpa, and oilier vessels of gold,” and 
the forma of those voasels, as woU as the co.slmnos of the llelirews tliinn- 
solvos, are woU aho^Yn in tho illuelvaliona. The third vosv of hgwvort vop- 
resentB the “payinont of (.ho tribni-o of tlio land of MiiHi'i, eonsisting of 
dromedaries, bnaalooH, olopb.anta, apo.s, and otbor iininuils.” 'The gi'oluHi[ue 
figures of tho alleged apes, with (ilioir altogotlior huinau lieada, iiro suggoslivo 
as showing how tlieao atrango foreign unimals appealed to the imagination 
of tbo Assyrian artist, causing luiu to depart Irom that lino realism whieli 
he brought to boar upon tlio delineation of more familiar animals. 'riu< 
fourth sot of pictures shown tbo paymonb of tribnlo of Ibe land of Sukld, 
and tho fifth a not disahnilar tribute from tho oonulry of Putin, The in- 
acriptioiig at tlio toji and baao of tlio obelisk give details of the eoinjiieHts, 
reooi'dUig among other thiugn how Sludiuauesor captured 1 L‘il chuvietB aud 
470 baltlo linrscs and tho whole camp of Ilazaol, king of Panjasous. 

Torliaps the most curious example of economy of material in a mnkoRlnfl 
book that tbo Assyrian collection at tho British Museum has to show, is 
illustrated in the ligure of tho god Nabii, which forms part of the Nineveh 
collection, mid which stands in the Imll just licyond tho obelislc of (Shid- 
manoser. Here, as a glance at tlio illuatratiou will show, (bo skirt of the 
robe of tbo lumnui iignro is used an a ground for an elaborate inseriplion. 
The effect is rather decorative and distinctly unique, i^’liis liguro lias the 
further iiitcrcat of affording an illnslration of wliiit the As-syibui iirtisii 
could do when lie adopted tlio expedient, for him unumial, of working in 
tho round. The great luastorpiocea of A-ssyrian art were moclollod in lius- 
relief. Occasionally, however, the artist attemplod tlio full figure, ua in 
tho present case ; but it can hardly bo clainiod that the siiucoss of this is 
at all comparable with that attained by tho ollior metbod. Tbore are low 
reliefs in the hunting sconoa contained in tho dining-hall of Assliurbiumpal, 
na represented hero in the British Museum, that are real works of art. 'L'he 
WQunded lioneaa dragging bar haunches, the hunted goats, the pacing wild 
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flsses, [Xre voi liable iiirLstorpiecea. No &ucli claim can bo made for the eod 
Nabu or for any other full statue that the excavations of Nineveh havo 
yevealed. Bub on the other hand the texture of the shirt of this god gives 
lb an abiding interest of a unique character. 

A further intoreat attaches to this ataliie, as to many others of the 
Aasyiitin inonuinentSj because of its bearing upon the religion of tliat 
Cainous people. Until tlie discovery of these loug-buried monuments, prac- 
tically all that was known of the religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
was ooniaiuQcl in the pages of Herodotus. Strange 
laics lie tells of what he saw in the temples of Baby- 
lon, where, as he alleges, all tho women of the cit)', 
of wliaLover class or rank, were obliged at least once 
in a liCo-tiine to prostitute themselves for lure. The 
insoriptiona on the monuments tell us nothing of 
fiiioh praotioal phases of worsliip as this, but they 
do show that the Assyrians were an intensely reli- 
gious peojile, closely comparable in that regard to 
tholr couaina the Ilebrews. Their religion, too, it 
would appear, was of that firmlv grasp^ self- 
auiricient kind wliich puts aside all doubt ; which 
aaaumea as a primordLal fact that one’s own view 
is right } that one’s gods are the only true gods, and 
that all tho outside world must be regarded as one’s 
propor prey. A further illusbiiktion of this phase 
of the subject will claim our attention when we 
come to examine the religious writings of the Assyr- 
ians a little more in detail. 

Another illustration of a curiously Assyrian com- 
bination of art and lettorg is shown in t!\s soulptureA 
lion that guards tho entrance to the next hall. Tliis 
lion is a inoniento of tho same reign as that humnn- 
headed one at tho other doorway, hut it is very different in workman- 
ship, and clearly tho product of another artist. For one thing it is a 
vci'Llablo lion, not a mythical compound beast, except, indeed, that it shares 
with the other tiio peouliarity of a fifth leg. Assyrian tastes seem to havo 
required that four legs should bo visible from whatever point of view the 
sUituo of an animal was regarded j hence the anomaly. For the rest, this 
gigantic beast shows many points of realistic delineation, and it is artisti- 
cally full of interest. The head in particular expresses feeling in a most 
unequivocal way. 

But the most curious characteristic of this sculpture is tho way in which 
tho writing is carried from the slab right iwroas the body of the animal 
itself, and also noroas its front logs. Perhaps this was dono at the command 
of tlie king, merely, as fi convenient expedient that all the desired records of 
the conquest might be given a place, but the effect at a little distance is 
curiously ns if the artist liad striven to get the feeling of hair in a stiff and 
formal manner, in keeping with tho conventional rendering of tlie mane. 
Again it lias been suggested that the writuig has been carried across the 
body of the lion to safognoi’d it. There was a not unusual custom among 
aiicionl monarohs of scraping out the inscription of a predecessor^ and sup- 
))lunLing it with one’s own. So great a monarch as Eamses II, in iLgypt, 
did not scruple to do this, and a remarkable oaao is shown on an Arabian 
templo where the oonsoienceless monarch actually substitutes his own name 
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for tho cori'GoL ojiQ of tho buildov, in a Uiblol cUiimiuK^ lUiUjoraliip of ilio 
tcniplo of whiuh Uio liibkt in u pivrt. That tho kings of AHsyrin liad outniaion 
to i(Jai‘ such jiiggloiy is shown by tho iiiacrintioiia on tlu) hook iiiblot.s in tho 
royal library at N^iiiovoli, wlioro AHshurbuiiiipsil, after lodiufi’ thiit tlju boolrs 
aro of his library, oalln a oui’so upon any oiio wlio shall over put aiioLlmi' 
naniQ boaido his own. Perhaps, tlion, King Asslmriiu/.irpiil tlioiiglit lo 
transmit a rocord of liis deoils morn securely to po.steritV by inK(5i‘il)iiig ihoin 
aci’osa tho buck of this lion, for doubtless Uio sculpturo was (ifiiisulorod a 
masterpiuco, and tho king loll, wo may hiiih>oso, IhuL ariisiio taste iiiighl 
prevonb a saorilogo which lucve conHciunce would not vuUU’dict. 


TlII'l nuncAltV 0|.’ A KINIJ (fK MINKVl'ni 

Wo oniuo now to tho phiuo iii tlio lUdUsh Museum in wliieh sotao of these 
treasures of the old Assyrian king att) guarded- d’lioy oceupy part of the 
sorios of oasas pliwaid down tlie coutro <»!' Iko room Icnowii iih ilu) Niinwoh 
Cxulloiy. Porlia[js it is not too iiiiieh to «po«k o1 Uioaij ocdhntLiotis us fiiiniing 
tho moat oxtraordiiiaiy set of doeuinenlrt of all tlio rare ti'oauuriis of tho I’rlt 
ish MuaHUiUi Cor it iitcludoH not IxMikH alone, hut puliUc and privatti lotters, 
buaiucaa umaouueoiuentH, uian-iago eonlraiiU — i»v a worth all the Hpoe.icH cd 
wriitoii roooi'da that ouLor into the everyday life of lui mfelligoiit and oul- 
tuied ooiunuiiiity. 



Dj.taii, moM Tiiik oiij r.JsK or HitAr.MAHi,Hi:u It 


Uni, hy what miraclo liavo muili doouiiKiulH been proHovvod througli all 
bhoso eoiitui’iiJsV A glance makes (bo aoiii’ot evident. It jh simply a ease ef 
biina-dofyiiig materials. ICilcli one of tlinao AsHyriiiu deoimieiits ap]i(iiirH to 
be, and in reality is, iiotliing more or lass tliuu uii instn ihod rragnumi, of 
brick, having much the colour mid texliiro of a woallici'od tori'U-ootta tile 
of uiodorn manufticturo. Tliase slabn are naually oval or oblong in length, 
and an inch or ao iti lluckneaa. Ifiiieh of Uuuu waa nvigiiuiUy a povdon of 
brick olay, on wliioU Uio soribo indcuUKl the llightHuC avvow-lunuU with some 
aharp-coniei’od instruincut, after which the dooumont was nnido pornuiiumt 
by baking. Tliey arc somewhat fragile, of oourao, us all hrioIcH are, and inuny 
of them have boon moro or loss cruiTiblcd in tho doHtvuorion of tlio juilaco at 
Niuevoli; but to tho ravages of more time tlioy arc a.'3 nearly iuYuliierablo as 
almost anything in nature. Hoiico it ia that thoao rocords of a remote ciiv- 
ilisatioii have been prefioiwod to u«, while the aimilar roeords of such later 
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(JivihsatiouB as tlio Grecian have utterly pei'islied ; much as the flint imple- 
ments of the cave-dweller come to us unchanged, white the iron implements 
01 a lar more recent ago have crumbled away. * 

Considor even in tho most casiml way the mere samples that are exhibited 

here in the museum. This first case, the label tells us, contains tablets 

sami)lo leaves, if you will — from the famous “Creation” and ‘•Delime” 
HoncH. Tliat is to say, from the book which has been called the Chaldean 
Genoais, and whioli excited such a furor of attention when George Smith of 
Llio Britisli Miisoiim first deciphered part of ita contents, heoaiise it seemed 
io givo so striking a olew to the origin of tho sacred book of the Hebrews. 
Llio Hebrew legends are very differently received to-day from what they 
wore even fifty years ago, tlianks to the advance of science ; but these Chal- 
dean stories of the creation and destimctioii of mankind still have absorbing 
intoroat as liiatoriGal documents in the story of the mental evolution of oiir 
race, both for what thoy teach of tlio ideas of remote generations of raon, and 
for what they taught tho generation of our immediate predecessors about tho 
true status of coniparativo mythology. 

Tt will bo reeallod that the Assyrians wore Somites closelj’- related to the 
Hebrews. Indeed, tradition licld that Father Abmliani, in common with tho 
aucoaLons of tho Assyrians, came from the land of tlie Chaldeans. It is not 
surprising, Uioroforo, to find that these sacred Ixioks of the Assyrians are 
ropleto With tho same traditions and give expi'cs.rion to much tlic same cast 
i;! tliought as tJio sacred books of the Hebrews. Tims, here we Imve a closely 
comparable account of the creation of tlio world out of primeval chaos and of 
tho doHti’OOtion of all but a favoured few in a universal deluge. 12ven the 
story of tho senduig out from the ark of first one bird tvncl then another, 
until filially the raven found a place to ali^lit, when the ark itself had 
stranded on a inounlaiii top, i.s reproduced with such closeness of detail as 
praoLically to domoustrato a commou origin of the two traditions. 

Iloro, again, is a story of how Sargon, an early king of Agade, was cast 
away, Mosos-Uko, in a basket, to bo mscued from the waters of the Euphrates 
by a coinpassioiuiU^ discoverer of his plight. There is even a tablet which 
gives iiitiinations of the story of tho building of the Tower of Babel. And 
with it all there is imbued tho same black, dreadful view of life that actuated 
the authors of tho Old Testament. Always we are made to feel the threat 
of the angry deity j always tliis religion is a religion of fear. Generosity, 
hrotlioriy love, compiission, morality — in a broad sense these words play but 
littlo part in the torminology of tho Somite. The Semitio conqueror was 
iioiorioUH for his cruelty. He loved to persecute liis victim, to crucify him, 
to ilay iiim nlivo. Tho writers of tlie Hebrew ajid of the Assyriim books 
alike record these deeds -wibhotifc a shudder. They show to the psychologist 
a raco lacJnng in imagination, winch is tho motlier of sympathy, but imbued 
ilirougli and through with egotism. The legends of the sacred books give 
rurtlior evidence these same traits. Here before us, among the other tab- 
lota just noted, are tho famous stories of the descent of Ishtar, the Goddess 
of Love, into the nether regions, and of Hic trials and perils which she 
eiicouiitcrod there, and thoso that fell upon the outside world because of her 
absence. It is recorded that when finally a messenger was sent from a supe- 
rior powor doniandiiig her release, the powers of the nether world gave her 
lip unwillingly, but rotained the innocent messenger to torture in her stead ; 
and it probably never occurred to the mind of tlie Assyrian soothsayer that 
it might have been within the power of the superior gods to release tlie iniio- 
cent meHsongor ag u^oll. 
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Another famous set of tablets recoida tlio adveiituroa of Gil-gainisli, whoso 
heroic trials and nug'hty deeds suggest the tlerculos of the Gi'oulca. All in 
all, these religious niul mythologWl texts give v\s tho clowest insight into 
the moriil uaUu-Q of the Aaayruui^ uot merely during tho poiiod of Asslmr- 
banapal, but for many gcneratiojiB Ijefore, since tlieso saurod books are in 
the main but copies of old Babylonian ones, dating from tho most romoto 
periods of antiquity. 

Tho tublels of tho next ease ilhwtmto a dilTeront plmso of Assyrian 
mental activity. Tlioy are virtually books of rofovcnco, and HoluKjlliooka 
— that is, “ Grammiitical 'J'ablots, Lists of (huKsifonn .Signs, ICxplauatory 
Lists of Words, etc. — drawn up for use iu tho Itoyal Libniiy at Niiujvoli.” 
They inoludo a tablet of “words and plirasos used in hjgal docuimonts, to 
servo na graiimiaUcal oxamplos; one cohmiii being iu tho Smuuro-AecaiUiui 
lauguago, tho other an Awaymn translation i tvlHO lints of a verbal foviualiou, 
and an cxplauatory Uat of words *’ — a dictionary^ if you plousu I Kvcii luoro 
roinarlcablo ia a tablet giving a list of picture cliai'iwJtoj’H with tho iinilmlo 
forms of ouuoiforin signs to which tlioy W(‘ro thought to aoiTcapoiul ; this 
Hat boiiig auppluinontod by iiuuUicr in which the archaic fotiuw LlicmKclvcs 
are iuLorjU’oted with llio “modern” oquivulonl. T'hi.s iahlol showa tlmL, 
iu the huUef of the auovoat Assyrian, the ounoibnan cluvriu’.tor bad been 
dovolopod, at a romoto epoch, from a purely histt*ricul ^vriLing (as avus 
doubtless tho ctuso), but that tho exact lino of this <I(jvulopniont had fiidcd 
from tho memories of lucu in tho latter-day opocli of the Hcveiilh (seiitiiry ii.(3. 

In tho case beyond are tablets with lists of “bfames of Birds, ITiuits, 
Bi'oiw.o Objoota, Artiolcn of Clothing, cto., for voforonco as an aid io wriliAjg 
Utarary compositions/* 'L’lioii lists of odhdalH, and other docimuuits indutiug 
to the history of Babyl()nia-A.Hsyria, inoUuUiig liistorical insi)ri[hioii.s of iScu- 
riHclievib. ikyoiul, a sot of letters, public and privato, juosdy inscribed on 
oval bits of clay, tlirae or four inclios long, and somotimoM jirovhlod with 
onvelopos of tho samo inatorlal. Of tins numerous oolleulion of lel.liirs, tho 
one that attracts most popular uttcutiou ia that in which King vScnmichevib 
rGfei’.s to certain objects given by him to Iiis sou Ksarlmddon. 'I’Jiis is iioni- 
monly known as the “will of iSenuuohcrib.” Near lliis is another Ictler tliat 
is intorosting bucanso it ia provided with a balcod-clay <mvulo])ii, in(o wliich 
the leLlor .slipped ii.s a korncl of a nut into its sboll. The cuvclopii Ismin tho 
iusoviption, “ To tho King, my I>oid, from AsHlmr liitsun,” and it is awtbon- 
ticatod by two impression.s of tlio writer’s seal. 

This use of seals, by-tlic-byc, i.s qmte goitoral, partioulurly in tlio case of 
oiHoial documents. SomolimcH, as in the c.iao of a oonlruct tidilot showa 
hoi'Q, tho AviiiiQss, iu liou of seal, gives the stamp of his Hngiu' nail, this Ixiing' 
equivalent, I suppose, to “John J)oo, his mark.” It is hardly io bo su])- 
posod that tho average Assyrian could write any move tluin' tho uvoni|ro 
Greek or Roman could, or, for that mattor, tho average Kuri^poun of a 
century ago. TTio professional scribo did tho writing, of jj^ourso, whciieo (ho 
nocesaity for seals to assure aiithoiitioity of ovon ordinary Ictlcrs. Donlillos.'-i 
tho art of gem ongraA'ing, which the old ChaldoaiiH carried to mniwdng por- 
feotion, followed by tho Greeks and RomaAia, has beoir allowed io ilocbuo in 
rccont gGiiGrations largely bcoaiiso the increasing spread of udiu'iU ion " 
not to mciition gmnmod envelopes — made souls loss and loss a lUKaissily. 
Perhaps the art maybe revived in the ago of tlio typoAvritor. But if oiio 
stops to apeak of seals, he could hardly bo reslrainod from rualniig off to (ho 
wondei’ful collection in the gem department of tho Bi'itish Maihuauu, avIioto 
the Gi'mco-Romaii intaglios would drive all thought of othor coUcctioug 
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from lii3 head, — though even there the Cyprian finds would lead him back 
irrevocably to tlie Babyloman model, — whereas, for the moment, our true 
concern IS not with seals of any sorb, but with the documents they are 
puri30SGd to authenticate. 


Iheso dociunenta are of the stiungest assortment ; and yet not strange, 
ao precisely similar are they to the official records of modern communal 
oxiaboncQ. Thus here is one tablet, of about the year 650 B.O., recording 
tlio ssilo of a house. There another tells of the leasing of certain property, 
for a tci'm of six years, for twelve shekels of silver. And, capping the 
climax, hero are tablets recording the loan of money, veritable notes, with 
oven tho rate of intere.st— -twenty per cent — carefully prescribed. One 
loarna that tho money broker did a thriving business in old Nineveh, How 
near to us those days are, after all f 

And nearer yet tliey aeem when we pass to the cases of the tablets of 
omens and forecasts baaed upon the position of the stars and planets, the 
aclioiia of animals and reptiles, tho flight of birds, and the appearance of 
nowly born offspring. For when superatition is in question all races are 
kin, and all times arc contemporary. The European of to-day who shudders 
when ho scon tho moon over his left shoulder, is brother in spirit to the 
Assyrinu astrologer who used this “astrolabe” to forecast the events of his 
own immediate luture. And these incantations, religious and magical rites, 
jirayors, hymns, litanies — do they not make it clear that the Assyrian was 
indeed our older brother? Does this lifted veil then show us a vista of three 


millennia, or only of as many generations ? At least it serves to bring liomo 
to us — and I doubt if any other exhibit could do it as forcibly— how slow, 
how Hnail-lilcQ is tho lato of human progress. Yet, after all, liow vain this 
inoraliHing; for wlio does not know that tho day when Nineveh saw its 
primo was only the yesterday of human civilisation? If one doubted it 
boCore, ho can doubt no longer, since he has wandered down the rooms in 
wliich ilio relics from tho library of Aashurbanapal are exhibited, glancing 
tlms (uiHually at the accommodating English labels. 

Naturally, tho stock of material bearing upon this topic has been oon- 
Htantly inevenaed by new explorations, notam by those oi Oppertat Nineveh, 
and of Do Savzco at Telloh, by which the French Government has aupplo- 
luantod ilio early collections of tho pioneer of the work, Botta; by various 
(Tormaii exploring companies ; and, more recently, by the American exploring 
expedition of tho University of Pennsylvania, under Dr. John P. Peters, 
wliioh ficoured .such important results at Nippur. But the greatest repository 
of all still remains that wJiioh Layard and his assistant and successor in the 
work, Kassam, followed by George Smith, secured for the British Museum. 
'I'liG oLlior collections afford important sidelighfaj but the main story of 
Assyrian life and history, as nt present known to us, is told only by the books 
from ilio wonderful library of tho palace of Asshurbanapal at Nineveh; and 
IbcHo can be studied only in tlio British Miisoum, or in the publications which 
the workers of that institution have from time to time given to the world. 

After glancing at those documents for the first time, none but a heedless 
person can fail to have brought homo to him a more vivid picture of the life 
of anliiiuity, and a truer historical porepective than he can previoiiBly have 
possessed. For more than two thousand years Greek culture has dommated 
tho world, and it has been the custom to speak of the Greek as if he were the 
veritable inventor of art and of culture; but these documents have led 
to a truer view. Here one looks baclt, aa it were, over the heads ot the 
(h'coks, and oatche.s gUinpsG.«j of a people that possessed a high civilisation 
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when the Grooke were still an u^jatart nation, only working thoir way out of 
barbarism. 

Now it appears to be notliing less tluin a law of natnro tlmt every nation 
ahonld look with uonteinpt upon ovory other nation wl\ii'/h it regards us 
contemporary. Witli a highly artiaU(5 people, wlio.w chiei pride is their 
artistic taste, this feoUiig roacJiOH its uliiiuix. 'Pho Greek attitude in this 
regard is proverbial. Hut it is just aa lixod a law of nature that every nation 
should look with rovoroneo upon some older oivilisatioii. The UointinH 
adopted the Greek word “barbarian,” and applied it to all other nations — 
except tlio Greolcs. The Grooks did not rotiini the ({Oinpliinent. For tliein 
the Homans were parvenus — parvoima to bo looked on with batrod and con- 
tempt. I doubt not the Atbmiian child gave tlio deadliest possible insult to 
his playfellow whou ho culled him a R(jiuaii; just us tho Ihirisiiiii ehild of 
io-clay roaorvc.s tho appidlatioii US Uiu bitterest uinitboma of lii.s 

vocabulary. Rut when the Grook turned Urn eyes ui the other diroetlou, and 
looked out upon Egyptian and Habylouiuii oiviliHution, ho was gii/.ing into 
tho past, and his oontoinpt olmngud to i-ovoroiico, jiioeisely as witii tlie 
Fronchnmu of to-day, who looks liuck with rovoroium upon tluj civiliMivtion 
of anoicnit Grcooo and Romo, while utterly coiitoiniiiiig all ]ihivs(5H of tlu5 
ninotGenth-QOiituvy civiliHutinn save Ins own. 

It was gladly suliniLtcd by the Greeks that UnjstJ mheiilal eivilisalioiis 
liad flowered while (-IrGck oidUiro was yet in tho bud. Sf)loii, tlie law-giv«H‘, 
was reported to Inive travelled in Egypt, and to liaro Ix'.on mildly patroniHud 
by tliQ Egyptian priests as Uhj ropresentutivo of an infant rnee. llerodotu.s, 
tl'iougli ostensibly writing of tlio Persiau war, devotes wlinlo seethms of liis 
liistory to Egypt, and aocopls, us did bis ooiintiynioii, tbe Egyptian olaims 
to iniinenso antiquity witlioiit a soruplo. Vlalo even r(5.Hidt'il for hoiiu) yeiirs 
in hjgypt, as Diodorus tells us, in Llio Jiopo of gaining an insight into the 
mysteries of oriental p}uloso))hy. 

Ilogavding tlie A-s-syrio-lhibylonians, ui)paroutly lumlly any story was too 
fanciful to gain a ineiisnrc of credciujo with llie classioal world. Herodotus, 
to bo sni'Q, only credits tbo Assyrians with ruli)ig for live lu\mlveil mnl 
twenty yours before tho overthrow of Nineveh} uiid Diodorus, following 
Otosias, raises Iho liguro only to about ono tbousauil four buiidi'ed your.s. 
But iliGso liguroH wove probably based on a vji 4 fiio eoinprelHinsion Hint 
Assyiia proper had a rohilivoly Into period of floworing, as was, indeed, tho 
fact ; and the rumour.s i*ogiirding tho ago of IhibyloinaJi eivllisation as a wlioh' 
may bo best illustrated 1)y recalling that Gicero thought it necoNHaiy lo 
express liis scepticism regarding a (daini, scjcniiiigly prevalent in his time, 
that Biibyleiiiaii uionuinonls jivoscrvo iistroiioiniind olisorvatiunn dating buck 
over a period of two hundi-od and soveuty thouHiiiul yeavs. Pliiiy, on tiu' 
other hand, quoting “Epigenos, a writer of nrst-rato autliority,” claims for 
the astronomical records only a period of sevou hundred and twenty yeiu\s, 
noting also that llorosus and Oritodonius slill further limit tins periial t(» 
four hundred and eighty yeans. But iho very range of f^uniliors slinws how 
utterly vaguo were tho notions involved ■, anil t*Uny lumnolf draws tin) 
inference of “tho eternal use of letters” among tho Buhyloniiuis, iiulicutiug 
that oven tho miniuuun period look lUo nuUtor hoycuul tho range of wewLeru 
history. 

But for that matter nothing oould bo iuoi‘q explicit iluiu tho tostiinony of 
Diodorus, who, writing some throe centuries aftur what wo now siicak oi' as 
the “golden ago” of Greece, plainly indicalos tliat not Groeeu but kleso- 
potainia was looked lo in his day aa the ohissic land of eiilture. And we 
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of_ to-day are enabled — the first of any generation in our era — to catch 
glimpses of the data on which that estimate was based, and to understaiicl, 
by the ■witness of our own eyes, that tho fabled glory of ancient Assyria 
was no myfcJi, but a very tangible reality. 



Assyuian LiiXTEn i>k jiakud Clay ani> FnAowiiM' of its nuoujtN Envelopb 
(Now It) (bo Ili-dlih Slusoum) 


HOW THlfi ASSYRIAN HOOKS WERE READ 

But all along we have followed the story of these strange boohs, taking 
for granted their meaning as interpreted on the labels, and ignoring for 
tho moiiioiit the groat marvel about them, which i.s imt that we have the 
material dooumeuts themselves, but that we have a knowledge of their 
actual contents. Tho flights of aiTOW-liead.s on wall, on slab, or tiny brick 
have surely a moaning j but how has any ono guessed that meaning? 
TJioso must bo words — but what words ^ Tho hieroglyphics of the 
Kgyptians woro mysterious in all conscience j yet, after all, thoir symbols 
liiivii a certain siiggeativeiiess, whereas there is nothing that seems to 
promise a innntal lovorago in tho unbroken succession of these cuneiform 
(iasiiCB. Yot tlie As.svrian scholar of to-day can interpret tlieso strange 
records almost as readily and as surely ns the classical scholar interprets a 
Greek manuscript. And tliis evidences one of tJic greatest triumphs of 
nincioonili-ccnluvy schohirship ; for, since almost two thousand years, ^ no 
man luis lived, previous to our century, to whom these strange inscriptions 
ivonld not hove been os jno.'jwingles.s .is they are to the most casual slroJlcr 
wlio looks on them with vague wonderment here in tlie museum to-day. 
For ilio Assyrian language, like the Egyptian, was veritably a dead language} 
not, like Greek and Latin, merely passed from practical everyday use to 
the closet of the scholar, but utterly and absolutely forgotten by all the 
world. Such being tlxe case, it is nothing less than marvellous that it 
should hiiYC beon restored. 

It is but fair to add tliafc this restoration probably never would have 
1)0011 effoctod with Assyrian or with Egyptian liad the language, in dying, 
loft no cognate successor; for the powers of modern lingmstry, though 
groat, are not actually rairaculous. But, fortunately, a language once de- 
veloped is not blotted out in toto; it niei'ely ontlive.s its usefulnass and is 
gradually supplanted, its successor retaining many traces of ita origin, bo, 
lu.st as Latin, for example, Jm.s its living repmsontatives in Italian and the 
other llomimco tffiigues, the language of Assyria is represeiiled bjr cognate 
.Semitic languages. As it chances, howevei-, these have been of 
in tho laid’ stages of Assyrian study than at tli© very offset 5 
clew to the message of the cuneiform imtiug came tlirough a slightly 

different channel. . .i .. fV.« ni^rxr 

Curiously enough, it was a trilingual inscription that gave the clew, as 

in tho case of the Rosetta stone; though wtli a very striking 
withal. Tho trilingual inscription now m question, ^ 

mnall portalolo monument, covera the surface of a nmasive bluff at Behistun, 
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in WGstei'ii Poraiii. Moreover, all Lliveo of its in8ei‘ij)Lioiia aro in ciuioifomi 
charaeter, iiiul all throe aro in langiKi^jos tlnvl, at tho beginning of the nino- 
teonth eonUu'y, were abaolnlcly miltnown. Tins InaeripUou UaeU, aa a 
striking nioiuunont of unknown import, liiul bocii soon by Hnceossivo guiiora- 
tioiiH. Tnulition aaoribo<l it, as a/o learn from Oteshw, tliroiigh Diodorus, to 
the fabled AHayrijui queon, Semimmis. Tnulilion is quite at fault in Uiia ; 
but it ia only rcoontly that Icnowlodgo has avaUo<l to not it right, Tho 
inscription, as ia Jiow known, wiw really written about tho year f)iC B.o,, at 
tho iuatanco of Darina I, king of Peraia, aoiiio of whoso (looda it rooounta In 
tho tliree ohief leiigmgos of bis Avidoly scatlorotl subjects. 

The man wlio, at tlio actual riak of life and limb, copied this wonderful 
inscription, and, through iiiteri)i*oting it, bocaiuo tho voriUihlo “ Father of 
AvSHynology,'* wa,s the ICnglish gonoral, HU* Henry HawViiJHon. His feat wa.s 
another BriUal\ triumph over tho Humo riviilH who had o(unpoiod for t1\o 
Ilosctln stone j for aanio FroneJi oxjdonn's Jiad boon 8(nit J>y tlinir govern- 
ment, aoino yoai-H earlier, expressly to cop^ this inaeriT)tion, and had ruportcMl 
that to reach the inaoriihion was impossible. Put Pniiali eourage did not 
find it so, anil in 1835 Ihuvliiisoii scaled tho dangorou.s height and made 
a paper enst of about half the insm-iption. Dijduniatio duties called him 
away from tho tnslc for some yeui’s, but in IBIB )»o roturnod lo it, ami eoiti- 
pUted the copy of all piuU ofc tho iuseriptiou that have cHcivpml the ravagen 
of time. And now tho inaburial wiia in hand for a new Hcicnce, winch 
General liawliitsou, assi-sted by u host of elliors, soon began to ola)»oi'ale. 

Tho key Lo tho value of the Bolnstun insorijjtion lies in tile fact that its 
third language is ancionh Persian. It uppeav.s that the iimdunL PersiaiiN hud 
adopted tlio eimcifonn olummler from their western ncigliboui’M, tlie As.syi'i- 
ans, but in ao doing had made one ot those ossoutial modilieationH and iin- 
nvovemenU which are sciivcoly poHsibltt to aecmnpliali except in the tviuiHlLieu 
from one raeo to auotlior. IiiHtcud of building witli tlio in’row-Iieatls a uinl- 
titudo of syllaliie ehtvviictor.s, inelndiiig many JiotnoplionoH, as liad been, and 
ooutimied to be, tlio custom of Urn Assyrians, tho i'ursians selooted a few of 
theso cliaraeLers, and ascribed to them phonetic viiIuch that wore alinosl, 
purely alphahotical. In a word, wliilo volaining tho wedge a.s tho iurnal 
stroke of their soripL, they dovolopod an al[»lia))ot; making that hist won- 
derful uiudysis of phouetic Homidn which even lo this day has I'scapcd (ho 
Chinese, wiiieh the Kgyjitians Iiad only par/ially ef/eclcd and ivbich the 
Phomicians wore accredited by the Oiwks witli having iiiti'iMliu'isd into (lie 
Avostern world. In addition lo this aU-ossenlial slop, tlio I’evsiuns \imi intro- 
duced tho minor, hut liiglily eoiivonioul, en.stoni of HO()aratiug Die words of 
a aontoiice from one another by a pari ion lav imwk, diffoniig in this regard 
not only from the Assyrian.s and tlio J?gyptian.s, Imt from Ihi' early (D’l'elc 
scribca as well. 

Thanks to these siinpliricalKui.s, tlie old I'orsiiiu Iniiguiigu lias bism ]irac- 
tically restoved about the begiuning of the ninelounDi (umtury, tlirougli tlie 
efforts of tlie German, Gvotefond; and furthor udvaneek in it Avero made 
just at this time by Burnouf in Franco, and Liwaoii in Gevniiiny, as well ii.s liy 
Rawlinson himself, avIio largely solved the problem of the Persian alphabet 
indtipeudoutiy. fto tiio Persian portion nt the Uohistuu Insorqjlion eould at 
last bo partially dcoiphorod. T'hia, iu Usolf, however, would liavo boon iio 
voiy groat aid toAvavdH tho restoration of tho iaiigaago.s of tho oilier j)oi'tionH, 
had it not chanced fortunately that the inscription is sprinkled with proper 
namoa. Noav, proper iiamcs, generally stwakiug, nve nut translated 1‘vuni vmo 
language to another, but transliterated aa nearly as the genius of tho hin- 
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guage -will ijonnil. II was the fact tlxat tlie Greek word “ Pfcoleinaios ” was 
traiialitorated on the Rosetta stone, that gave the first clew to the sounds 
oC tlio Egyptiaxi oharaolors. Had the upper part of the Rosetta stone been 
proacrved, on which, originally, there were several other names, Young 
would not liavo halted whei^e he did in his decipherment. 

But fortune, which had been at once so kind, and so tantalising in the 
caso oC the Rosetta atone, had dealt more gently -witli the Behistun iiiscnp- 
tiou ; for no fo-wor than ninety proper names were preserved in the Persian 
lioi'Lion, and duplicated, in anotlier character, in the Assyrian, inscription. 
A study of tliesQ gave n clew to the sounds of the A.ssyrian characters. 
Tlic dccijihoriTiGnt of this eharnctnr, liowover, even with this aid, proved 
oiiorinoiialy dillicult, for it was soon evident that hero it was no longer a 
qucatifjn of a nearly perfect alphabet of a few characters, but of a syllabary 
of several luiudred characters, including many homophones, or different 
forins for representing the same sound. Bub with the Persian translation 
I’or a guide on the ouo liaud, and the Semitic languages, to which family the 
Assyrian bulojinod, on tho other, the appalling task was gradually accom- 
])lishu(l, tho loiulmg invosbigators being General Rawlinson, Professor Hinoks, 
and Mr. J<\)x Talbot, in England; Professor Jules Oppert in Paris; and 
ProfosHor ICljorhard Schrader in Gormaxiy; tliougli a host of other scholars 
aoon oulered tho field. 

Tliia groat linguistic feat was accomplished about the middle of the cen* 
tury, But so gi'cat n font was it, that many scholars of tlie liighest standing, 
iiieiudliig Ernest llemvu iiiFrance, and Sir George Cornwall Lewis in England, 
tleolinod at first to accept tho results, contending that the Assyriologista had 
inorely docoivod thoinsolvos by creating an arbitrary language. The matter 
was nut to the tost in 1856, at tho suggestion of Mr. Fox Talbot, when four 
Hoiiolavfl, ono being Mr. Talbot himsolf, and llie others General Rawlinson, 
Proroftsor Hinoks, and Profos-sor Opporb, laid before the Royal Asiatic Society 
ihoir indoponcloiit translations of an hitherto untranslated Assyrian text. 
A eonuuitteo of tho society, including England’s greatest historian of tlie 
eoniiivy, George Gvolc, broke tho seals of the four translations, and reported 
that tlioy found tliom uuc(iuivocaUy in accord as regards their main piuport, 
and even suiprisingly uniform as regards tho phraseology of certain pas- 
sages; in sliort, as closely similar as translations from the obscure texts of 
any dillicult language over are. This decision gave the work of Assyriolo- 
gisbs an ofiioinl status, so to say, and tJio reliability of their method has never 
since boon in question. 

Thus it has come about that these inscribed bricks from the palace of 
Asshiirbanapal, which, when the first of them was discovered, were as mean- 
ingless as so many blank slabs, have been made to deliver up their message. 
And a marvellous message it is, as we have already seen. 

Merely to have satisfied a vague curiosity as to the past traditions, how- 
ever, would be ]but a small measure of the intellectual work which the 
oriental iintiquitiQ.s have had a largo share in aocomplisliing. Their message 
has boon ono of truly world-historic import. Thanks to these monuments 
from Egypt and Mesopotamia, tlie student of human civilisation has to-day 
a fiwcqi of view that hitherto has been utterly withheld from him. Until 
the crypts by tho Nile and tho earth mounds by the Tigris and Euphrates 
gave u}) thoir accrots, absolutely nothing was known to scholarship of the 
main Hwiiop of civiliaation more anciently than about the sixth century B.o. 
Beyond that all was myth, fable, unauthenticated tradition. And now 
the indubitaldo momunonls of civilisation carry us back over a period at 
It, w. — vor.. 1 2s 
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least throe times as great. ArclibiHlion Ualicr's fiiinod Ghronohipjy -wliicli so 
long dominated the ideas of men, is swept away, luid wo learn from ovidoneo 
graven in stone and baked indelibly in bricks that in the year 4004 n.u., 
which our lliblc niai-gina still i)oiiit out ns the year of Oroaiioii, vnsl com- 
munities ol people, in widely Hoparutod poj-lioiis of the earth, had attained a 
high degree of civilisation. In the year when the ])rove)'l)iiii lirst man wan- 
dered naked in Eden, tlio actual man lived with thousands of liis follow-inmi 
in vast cities, whui’c ho built houses and toinplos, oreeled wonderful memu- 
ments, pinicUsod such lU'Us sis glass-making, sculi^Luve, and jiainUug, and 
I’ocordod his iUougliLs in wriLLoii words. And from that day to this 
atrnfcoliOH the thread of civilisation, unbroken by any universal Hood or other 
oaUiclysm. 

Now, to be sure, wo aro told that Arolibishop Usbor and his Idth luid 
kin wore but gullible and misguided onthneiasts, to luive tliouglil tlioy de- 
tected chronological sofiuoueo whoro none such oxislcd ; hut it was rank 
heresy to have propounded such a view until tli<j new }iu)nnin(ints giivo ns 
the rudiineuts of a trno chronology. Other evithmeo liad, indeed, proven 
the antiquity oC the cartli ami of man liiinsolf, but Iho antiquity of eivilisa- 
bion still depends upon tliesc oriontal momiinonts alone for its doinonstralLim. 
The olmmology of ancient lustory lias no other anlhonticaiod soiirco ; ami 
chronology, as Professor Petrio 1ms aiiid, is “tlio laiclcbone of liifr»t«)ry.” 'I'o 
be aiiro, the exact chronology of romoto antiquity ia not by any mmins as 
fixed aiul scoure as iniglit bo doairod. 'Dio antiqniinan in (toiding with the 
romotei’ epochs must count by ccnturicH raihor than l)y yeiirM. Hut llio 
broad ouLliuoa of the quoHlion are jdacod beyond (‘avil. So long iiw the dan- 
gor mark of the ilood year stared Uio invoHtIgalor in the face, every foot of 
earlier chronology was controversial ground, and eucli renn)t()r contnry must 
battlo for rooogiution. Mut imw, thanks to iho acoiimnlalion of evidoJicis 
all that is past, and the niosl ardent partisans of lleijrew I'ueords vie with 
one another in tracing buck the evbleuees of civilisaUou in 1‘lgypt and M(iSO- 
potamirt, by ceniurios and by millennia. It i.s thought by J’rofesHor Ilil- 
preoht, tliat tlio more ronont excavations by tlio Americans at llu' site of 
Nippur luvvo carried the ovidouee buck to 0000 or pnrlmps even 7000 years 
n.o., and no one’s equanimity is ilisturliod by tho suggestion, except, pos- 
sibly, that of tlio Egyptologist, wlio.so records as yot pause sonujlhing like a 
thousand years oarliar, aiul wlio fools a oorlalii jt*alou«y lest his ICgypLiaii of 
SGVon thousand yeans ago shouhl ho proven an uniiitcroHLing jiarvoim. 

Bub note liow these now figiire.s distui-l) tins balance of lusLory. If our 
fororuunors of eight or nine thousand yesars ago woi’(s in a noonday glare of 
civilisation, wlioro aliall wo look for tlio imioli-Uilkod-of “dawnings of his- 
tory”? By this now standard the Komans sccin our couteinjiorivrioH in 
latber-day civilisation; the “golden ago” of (rreeeo is hut of yiisLorday ; 
the Pyramid builders aro only rolativoly romoto. THio men who built the 
temple oC Bol, at Nippur, in tho year, lot ns say, 5000 must bavo fi'lt 
thornsclvos at a pinnacle of civilisation and oultaro. As ProfeHsor Malml'I'y 
has suggested, the time of tho Pyramids may have boon the veritable autumn 
of civilmtiou. Where, then,mu8t wo look for its spring-time ? Tim auswm' 
to that question iriust come, if it comes at all, from what wo now s])oak id’ us 
preliisiorio arohsoology ; the monuinoiits from Memphis and Nippur and 
Ninoveli, covering a mere 10,000 years or go, aro records of later hisloryJ 
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unni'H bt I’Ancien Tustamenl. Porw, 1876. — Budge, J2. A. IV., Babylonian Life and 
Ilislovy. London, 1884; The History of Esar-linddon. Loudon, 1880; Annals of Shal- 
inajiasHcr ir, SoiiDaoliorib and Assurbimi-Pnl. London, 1880; A Guide to the Eabylouian 
ami Assyrian Antnf of tlio British Museum. London, 1900. 

Caia, P. C. do, Gli Ilethei-Pelasgi. Rome, 1805. — Cartwright, J, Travels thiough 
Syria, Musopolamiiv, etc, London, IQIL- — Caaeas, L F., Voyage Fittoiesque en Syiie. 
I’uris, 17i)9. — ^ Cavaniol, IT , Les momiinonfa en Chaldee, en A-ssyrie et ii Babylone. Paris, 
1870, — Cloroq, L. ile, Autiqnites assyrionnea. Paria, 1888. — Cloquet, L., L’art monu- 
mr.ntivl des cgyptiaus et daa aaaynens. Paris, 1860. 

Dolntlio, A. J., JCsqiiisso do gdograpliie assyinonne. Pacig, 1883; Los inscriptions liis- 
loriqucs ilo Ninivi*, etc. Paris, 1879; LLVgie occid. dan.s les insenptiona aasyrieimes. 
BniaselH, 188.1; L’l^-syriologie depuis onze ana Paris, 1601; L'exactitnda en histoire 
d’apibs nil A-ssyriologiste. Louvain, 1888.— Dalltzeob, Fiiedrioh, Die Entstebung des 

^0 
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hlLoalonH Solu’iflHy.sLenifi. 1^0^)150, 18!)7 ; Ilrtiiclol, lloaliL luul SiRo iiii nlUsn Babyloiiion (in 
S’’olhagon and Kmsinc’a iioznUshofto, dnhr. 13, Vol. II, 17. llDvlin, lbi)5>)j Aasyriacno 
Stndion. Loipsic, 1871. 

FripflHch Dnhksoht Bio hou of irviuv/ I)olUz.aoIi, was horn at lOrhvngon, SopLomlior :I, iSftO. 
Vrofe&sor of Aasynology in Um UnivorHity of Horlin, Iio dovolcd liimsoll to tho aLiidy of 
Assyriology, and aUiiinod a wido lopnUUon ns an AnsyfiologittL Hu was appoinlod Pio- 
losHOi' of Awayriology at tlio TJnivoruity of Loip.sio. Uia wiiting.s liiivo bcou ino.slly upon 
tho subject of Assyria nnd anoiont Assyritm lifo,_aiul ho has insnUt soino tnuislatioii.s from 
Lho worlca of ollior liisLoilaiiB, notably (Jooi'go Siiiitli’s ChaUlean Account of Omcm. Ilo 
made a deep sensatunv m (Uusnany in 1011*1 by liin lootuvo «i\ •> Baljol and iUo Bible," lu 
wliioh liQ poiutod out tliu similarity of tho Htory of Moswm in tlto buliUHlieH to tho imcimit 
legend of Ihu birth of Kaigon I, king of Babylon; noUsl tiio Babylonian uiihLijiu of rostiiig 
every sovonth day, the word being Hbnlmttu (wUoiico Sabbaili), nnd niaiiy oLlior poiuU in 
wliioli tl\(3 Biibyleuiau iullueuce is hIiow'u in tlio Bibbs. 

Dioninfoy, J., Ltv Pei'en cL la Chalddo. I’liriH, IH87. — DiofloniH, S., 'I'lio llistisnonl 
liiln'iiry, bondon, 1700. — Duiiolcor, AL, (JuHoliichto ties AlloilbuniH. J^eipslo, 1878, 0 vuls. 
IbigliHli translation : 'I'lie Ifialory of Antuiuity. boiulon, 1880, 0 vols. 

Bdwaida, C., 'i'bo \Vitno.s.s of Assynii. Londoii, 1803. — Epping, (J,, AHliononiisoliOs 
mia Babylon, broibuvg, 1881). — Bvano, (J., An ICssay on A.SHyriolngy. Limdon, 1888.- 
Bvatta, 11. T. A,, Clyliiuloi’B of iSnnnjM?hoiib. London, 1880; Jnsoriplioti of the Koign of 
Evil-Morodach, Noriglissav and Laborosoarehod. LeipHio, 18011. 

Foei-j II. L., Los IluinOH doNmivo I’axTs, 180*1.— fforguBHon,,! ,'J'lin I’aliices of Ninivoh 
nud J’oraoiiolia Restored. Loudon, IB.")?. — I’ontnuo, M., Ilisloire Uiiivisi’sellc. J’ai-is, IMHl- 
1880, G volH. 

Meries J^'oebnie was born at MarfloiBoH, Scpbnnbcr 4, 1838. llewus doHtiued lo fellow 
a coimnerolnl csueovi and was wjut by a I'Vmioh Iiouho in ]diviwsilh*H to rejiroHont it in live 
Orient, ivliilo thovo liu was brought into udatuniH with !M. Ferdiimud do J^osseps, aitd 
beoaino his priviito tiflciolaiy. 'I'liroiigh Uie olforU of M. do LcHnejss, li'ontinm was HUceeS' 
blvoly nhsoeintvd aa scoveuvry-gonovalto U»o Bxu'VMvud BanaxuaCnnaUbunpannsH. M. Fonlune 
\vrt8 early drawn into literary work, and in »]nlo of liis oHloial duties found Linie lo devote 
ninch atWolioji in political eijozumiy, religion, Icftrjiiiig^, (md liisloiy' in all its bruimhoa. hi 
Ids Uiiivoi’sal TliHLory ho (lovotcw much «)>aco to (jUOHtiona of nice and piimitive religlouN iu 
the historical evoluuou of luuuawity. Maiittn 1' ouluuo Imu come into pvouuiu'uee laigcly 
thiough liis writings on tho mtbjoct of lunlory, but uIko through bis oKploratione in Lba 
countries lying about tho Isthnnis of Suez. 

Pindonbuig; «L N"., L'lro from Strange AlUrn. tlincinuali, 1801. — Praaoi, J. B,, Wow)* 
polaiuia and Assyriai from tho Kavliost Ages lo tho rrosout 'I'lmo, I4ew Yorlc, 18liii. 

Qatsohot, A, S., Historic Docuinonln from thoXIVtliOentury a.o. (In Ainer. Anthrojiol- 
ogifit) vob 10, p. nil. AViishington, 1807.) — Gliiaol, R K., Die a-Htionoiulsolii'ir KeiiLnisMi del 
BabyloJiicr und ihvo caUurhiHbnlsche Boiloulinig. Loip.sic, 1001. — Gohh, IV. II., Ifehiiiw 
Captives of the Kinge of Assyiiu. London, 18!)0. — Ouytutl, S,, 'MulangeH d’AHHynologie. 
Paris, 1881). — Goocltjpcod,(lcoigo S., A llisteryof Bahylonuiaud Assyria. New' Yoik, lOOD. 

Haldvy, iT,, l)ocinncnt,s jcliglonx do PAasyrio. PariH, 1882; La nnuvelle Evolution de 
I'acondismo. Paris, 1878 ; Apin’c,Migrammatioid siir I’aUogianhio nsHyi'o-iiabyhmUume. Paris, 
183.'); Essai sur los inscriptions du Safa- Paris, 1882 ; Jlceliorehes eilli(|imH sur I’origiiie do 
la civilisation babyloidonne. Paris, 3878. 

Joseph. ll<ilcv}j, of Jewish origin, was born at Adrianoide, Dccnuliei' in, 1827. lie (‘iime 
to study at Paris, and bisvamo a naUwabBcd Vrouolnaatt. In IttOH be vis\ti-d zjoilhevn 
Abyssinia to study tho Jowisli icligion of tho Puliishns. ('I’lie PaluHlius are a Ilamitie 
tribo which professes the ifewisli religion, and claiiiiH descent from TIelVrow iininigranls who 
followed tlio queen of Sliobii.) fn 1800 ho was BOiit to VeiiK'.i on a iiiissioti of tho Ao(idi!inie 
des InscriptiouH et Belles T*oUi*es. Ilo roitiaiuwl LIku'O two years, and bunq'ht bade nix 
huiidied and eiglity-thioo Snbaic insoriplions. fii 1872 he roooived a gold uirdal fu)iii lho 
SocidtiS do (rco^'nipliio and the Volnoy prixo fiom lho Inslitut. ito iifh'iwaHls Ix’i'ume 
Professor of ELliiopiivii at tho iiJcolo pratique den luiiiUvs dtudes. He wiiu one of lho most 
aoLivo oollabovatois in tho Journnl nnd wroto froqiioiitly on llio nm.st diitnulcd 

questions couceuiing the philology ond tho arohipology of the KasL to tlm Aeadciiiue di's 
Inscriptions. His tlicorios as to lho origins of tho Moaopotanilmi poiqiles aiul hinguiigi's 
made a profound inipreasiou on all tho aoholavlj' world, and wldlo they have mot with 
bitter opposition they avo entitled lo all tho coiiaidoratioii that is duo to such deep and 
tireless i-esoarcb. 
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1 i/w* 

— »-fi 1» . i' I, jiUUUUL^o uii itiio i iiiiuaupur wi llLllorj. LiUUUUIl, i.OU» . —IieJIMi U, (io 

collab. wiUi Hilpreobt, II. V.), Chemische iTutersucliung voii alLbabylouischeii Kupfer- 
nncl BroiiKO-Ciogoiiatiiudon iiud derail Alters-Hoatimmaiig (in Bcrl. GcsoUsch f. Atithvop. 
Vovh.). Boi'lin, 1001, — Harder, J. G. von, OutUuea ol the Philosophy of Iligtory of Han. 
London, IdOll, 2 vola. 

Johann GoUfyied mn Herder was bom at Hohruagen, East Prussia, August 25, 17d4. 
Ilis adiicatioji Jtioslly privato. Ills liist writii^s appeared ^?heu ho waa about twenty 
yoiii'fi of ago. Ilifi first considBrnblo worlc, FTagmenie Uber die newe deiitsche LUerctur, 
appeared in 1707. This woik attracted the favourable attention of Lessing, and made him 
widely known, In 17TC ho obtained the post of upper couib pieacher and upper member of 
Llio Coiifiiatovy at Woiinnv. At tins post he passed the rest of his life. “He possessed 
a poivor of int,iiiLion ivhicli must bo considered lu iiiatiy cases as proplietic, and which made 
inm a patlirindov wlioao tmees aw followed up to tiic present day." Ilis Studij of the 
Philosophy of flhtorij will natumlly bo ooinpaietl with the work on the same subject by his 
oanLflmporary Ilcgol. It created almost a furor of eioilement in its day, and may still bo 
read with iutewsb and profit by every earnest student of lustory. Its ea,setitial attiludo of 
mind apnoav.H pnculiaily archaic iu our day, evklenoing the utterly changed point of view 
fiom wnioh history is regarded in our generation. Herder, like most; other ubilosophicol 
Jiisloriniis of Ins tiino, s/iw ovoiyivhoro the Jwud of Godin history, and was ffnniy irubued 
with the idea that all liuman evonU wero but the worldiig out of a divine plan, the broad 
oiiUini's of wliioh liacl boon fully revealed to man. The modern Imtorian tnss to be a scion* 
tiflt ratlwir than a philosopher, and ho finds scant proof of this basis on which Herder worked, 
hut viowR or atti’iupU to view the course of world-history as a candid or impartial investl- 
I'utor of fuota and of ratioual human motives, feeling by no irieons sure that he grasps the 
full import of any motaphysloal theological bearlogs of these facts aud motives, if such there 
be Yot for this very reason the writings of Herder havo a peculiar value, as they nob alone 
< 5 vidoiioo the inculaV grasp of the ago in which they were written, but serve at the aame 
llmo to iioiat out a Higuifloawl dilTeionc© between that time and our own. 

Horodotus, Tlio lllstory of Herodotus. London, 1800, 2nd ed., 4 vols. —Heuaey, L., 
Un iialais ohaUldoii. Paris, 1888* La coustnictiou du rol Our-Nina tVaprCs lea levtfs eb los 
imlJstTSSeo (h?I?ov. d‘A«yr. vol Lp. 87. -HiJprochh 

H. V., 'I’ho Ilalylonlan Expedition of the University o! Pennsylvania (Old Babylonian 
rLolii.Uon?), A_i;. Vlil. Soo. mwolph-*. 


rnf iimfrasor in tfio Uiiivoifutyof Pomisylvanin. Piofessor iiupreoiwwas nuereswanuiuiiii; 
olKTho cpK UnivewVof f'^^-syl^ania to Baby^omi. o wMc jeh^ 
more than once wfoivod. At a laUr stage he wm curator Bcien^fic duec^ 
nviindlLlnii ill whioli Mr, IlftVnc^ had ohargo of the lield-woik, 1803-00 and 1807-iaUU, alter 
i)v P('l«TB’'K'UvemouU Though ho spent Luba mouth in ocfcnal field-work, ho spent severfH 
voavH in worlcincr up at Constantinoplo or Pliiladclpliia the ample supply of materials which 
&urjfmroSh^^^^^^ piocnmd, arid Jiia lesults, as published fiota time to ime, have Lobu 

<.£ Tim.. Dublin, 1874. -Hira, 
HinokB, i<j., Un tno ^ ,mq __WoefBi ,T G E. Memoires surles ruinesde 

JV. (L, und Assyi-icu. Berlin, 1886 ; 

Niinvo. I ftus, lo.iU. tj- I &h\\aaderbabvlonisch-aa 8 yri 3 chenundi 8 rael. 

yoinlti.so}JoVdJkorin]. 1 Spraoheu.I^wlft 8 ^ ilunchon. 1892. 

Gesoh. Loipsio, 1880 ; llor Pi3& Semitic Languages in the 

F, Hz Ifomml was borii of thutband of Ger- 

Univoreity of Muincli, their life-work. His particular studies havo had to 

nmn Rtudoiits wlio have mail® Babylonia and Assyria is one of the most 

do ohiolly with the Semitic T®’ ^confSeteuBive aid authoritative works on tho subject 
S'ilrioTtttZ.® Ab Prof«=.ur ffommel is ,et s osmpsrstiveiy juuug u.su. he ve.y 
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naUivally boloiigH Lollic advanced hoIiooI o£ Assyriologi«{,s, and liis work nniy bo loolcod to 
withcojifidenco for an tixpio^sion of llio fuvlUost itrosonfc iulviiucn of roscaioh. In pavticiilai, 
Piofosaor Ifonnnol is diHLiiiguislied ns an ardont champion of the lial>yloniiin or Ulmldcinu 
oriaiu of klio Plui^nioian alplmbol ]i) uppoailion to Uus theory of do Itougci, wliicli asarihed 
to It an Egyptian oiigiii. Most of Ilominol’s publioatioiifi are to be liad only in tlio oiigiiuvl 

(Toriiiiui. 

Howoith, n. II., Tlio Early History of Hahylonia (in Engl. Hist, llov., vol. 13, p]i. 1, 
'209, vol. il, p. (Vio, vnl. Ul, p. 1) j Ou the Earliest liiKcvinUoua from CUaUUuv (in I’rou, Sac* 
liibl. ArclieoL, vo). 21, p. 289, London, 1899). 

Jafltrow, JI., 'i'liQ lloliftion of Uabylonia and Asayria. Hoslon, 1808 ; Naliopolassar and 
tlio 'I’omplo to tho Hun-god at Sipjwvr (in Amor. Jour, of Sem. Lang. ; Cliiciago, 1800, vol, 15, 
p. 05). — JeiiBQii, P,, Kish (in /tsolir. fiir Assyriologie; llovlin, 15)01, voi. 15) : Assyri-siOi- 
lialiylon, Mytlion uinl Epon (in KcilKchrltl. JJibl; llorliii, 10()0,vol. (I) : Did UoHinologio iler 
Tlabylonir,]'. Htrns.'ilmrg, 1800. — Johnson, C., 'I'lio Fall of llni Assyrian Einpiid (in studies 
in liQiionr of Ih D. GildovsInnvH; UaUimino, 1902, )». IIH) : The I'kill of Nini'voli (in Aiiier. 
Oiioiit. Soo. dfuir. j New Iliwon, 1901, voJ. 22, pL. 1, p. 20). — Jnwiluiua, Justin’s llisUny 
of tl\Q World. London, 1875. — Jeroinlas, A., Hollo mid Paradics lioi don Uabylonioin. 
Leipsio, 1900. 

Kavilon, E., Assyriou and Babylonion, imch den uomwiteu 3‘lntdookuiigcm. ]'’n‘ibiu'g, 
1801, dlh oii. — Konnedy, 3,, Early Commovco of HabylonUvwitlv India, ole. Loudini, 1H118. 
— King, L, W., Brtbyltinmn Ueligioii mnl MylholoKy, J^smiUm, 1899; iHiLtors and liisoiip- 
lions of llaminmabi, oto. London, 1808-1000, 8 vola. 

Lcomnl WUlium Kitu/ was horn in London, Dwinmliev 8, IHOi), and tulucivUnl at Uii/cliy 
and King’s tlollogii, Cauibridgo. A« nsslHlant in tlw dcjiartniciil of Egy|itiaii and AsHyriiin 
Antuinity of tho llHtlsh Musomn, ho lias made voiy oxtoiimvo slndios in Llii* lilDraluVe of 
IlaUyloiua and Assyria. Ho has collected and arrangod ninny sorii's of (‘umiirorm inscrip- 
tions, besides adding mncli to iho lilomtmu on both llubyloiua and Assyria, ills >vi ilingH 
aio lor the most part vallior tcehnicnl. 

Klnna, S., Graven, la Uic Kcick. Loudon, 1891.— ttuudtzon, J. A., Assyi, Gebele ttu 
cien fcJoiiiujngoLL. Leipsio, 1809, 2 vols. — ICohlor, J., and rolaaoi, E. E., Aim dein babylo- 
nisolioii Poclitieben. Ixiipsic, 1890. — Koldowoy, U,, Jn /eilselirift fur AMsyi’iiilogio. 
Doc,, 1887. — Ktall, J., (InmdiisH dor altorionlallHidion Gosobielilo. Wioii, 1891). — 
KiUger, J., Gescliichto der Awiyrior niid Iriuncr, vom XIII, bis zniu Y, Jalirli. v, ll. 
Iranlttml, 1850, 


LangioiB, V., Lo Dimuk-D«sch, tonibeau do ftardannpalo h Tnrsovo (in Unv. Anihi'ol. ; 
Pans, 1859, vol. 10), — Lmueuc, A., LaMagio ot la Divination do I’OiieiiL. PivriH, IHD l. - - 
Layaid, A. IL, Nineveh and iU IhimaiiiH. London, lauh 2 vols.; Niiuivoli iiinl Htiltvl")!. 
London, 1853; Early Advon lures in Persia, Suaiana audllahylonia. Loinlon, 1887 , Rlonii- 
inetUs of NniGVcU. London, 1810-185-1. 

A'lV Jlcnri/ J.ar/anl was liorn in Paris, of English paronlago, Miireli 5, 1817. He 
spout tlio yniLTs of JiiH early youth ,11 Eloronoo, On rotundng to England lie hogmi Ihe study 
oL law. In 18.)9 lio Look an exlomlod tour, cUiolly wLlUiu the 'I’mlciHU Empire. Ueui he 
learned Per.siuii and Arabia. In 18-12 Iio sisml soni« mouths in exploring llie nntiijuities of 
south-western Persia, ft was dining tliis oxiio<lltiou that he iM'caino inloiestt-d in Uio oxeavii- 
fcions being made at tho supposed site of Niiiovnh hy M. Holla. In IK-in ho votuiim.l lo 
ivlosul and began liis 8crie.s of lasGiirches. Tlio niatoriul that he gaUiorod in this oxiiciliLum 
giuatly eimohod the oriental ilopartmonL of the llrittsU Museum; and by moans ol tho 
inseiiptioiiH found tlio ancient oriental history was «eni})]oLely u’oonHlniiilod. In 
I8.J- ho inftdo a rocoikI series of oxonvatioiis in Aasyiiu, adding largely to Ids fornier dis- 
coveries. iho same year ho was obeted to Parliament. In 185*1 Tin visited Griinnn, witiirss- 
battles tliove. llo was ehoaon lord , color of Abordoon IJnivoi/ltv iu 1855, and in 
1800 ijeoaino a trustee of the British MiiHeuin. Sliortly aflpr tliis ho was oli’oM'd foreign 
inemboi of the luBtitiito of hranco. In 1809, Ambassador to tSiiain ; in 1878, lo Gonslaidi- 
nople. Ho died .July 5, 189i. The name of this famous Englislniian will always lie indellldy 
associalea with the origin of the scioiice of AsHyriologv. To Lavavd it was (iliielly duo that 
tfiG ouco famous hut long almost foigotton city of Nineveh wda exhumed and ila huvii'd 
treasures given to Lho vvorlth The story of those oxhunuitiQiis is a part of tho liistory of 
Assyrm-Babyloina, and has ahcmly been told. 

Lehmann, C., Altbabylon, Manss uiitl Gowiclit. Berlin, 1881) ; Beitiime zur alUm 
1901 ; yiftmowluiinukiii, Kbnig von Babylonia, (198-999 v. G. Loiiisio, 
ittal ’ T ^er altorientalischen Chrotiologio und ihvo Losuiig. l.oipsio, 

1K98. — Lenormant, F., Lea dioux do B&bylono ot do PAasyriu. Pai-is, 1877; Lottiwi 
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a8Hyi-i()logiqoc&,‘2na8oi'iea; EfcmJfiSRCflftaienHes. Pavia, 187M880; Ohaldean Magic: Origin 
jiiul Duvdldpincnl.. T4ondoi), 1877 ; Picmitiros (iivilifiahons. Puvisj in oollnb. with Cheva- 
lier, E., A Manual of Llio ATioiqiit Ilistory of the East. London, 1860-1870, 2 vols. i in 
collnl). willi Babolon, K,, Ilistoira ancionna do I’Oi'ient. Paris, 1881-1880. 

l''raiH'<)is l.eaonnnni was bom in Pam 17tU January, 1837 ; died thcao lOfch Deccmboi,1883. 
UiH cducaliou was jnlvulo. Early in life ho showed a siiccial aptitado and liking far tlio 
Hiriidy i>£ Uh) ovioutni laugnages. IIo travelled osteiiaivoly i«i Egypt, Turkey, and Giecce, 
anil lifioiimo prominont for his rescarehes in the Accadian languages. In 187-i he was 
api'ointcd IVdowor of Ai-olioiology at the Bibliotlifiquo, Paris, The sou of an arcliajologlst 
ol' diHtiiiiiuiHliGd merit, l-ioiiormant grow up in an atmosphere of scholarship and early 
ovinoed ii kcuii taste for all that pertained to arclimology. He entered the field of Assjni- 
ology in its iiifanoy, and noon beoamo known as a leader amcaig the nmaters in that field, 
and hin onvly doaijh was ra^avdod evorywhero aa one of tiro soTCicst blows which oriental 
arolifoology could have recoivcd. Lenormant waa vcganled by Jus fellow-workeia ns having 
a peculiar gmiiiis for his task, nud Mb taste for literary work was no less keen than his 
Hcliolnrship, The fact that liis groat work on Oriental Ilistory was at once translated into 
I'higlisli >’’ouchoH for its ixinnlar inloi'osl. Unfortunately ho did not live to coinpleto hie still 
morn imporliuit work on U»g eamo subject, to which the last years of liis life wore devoted. 

Linolce, A. A., lievicht ulior die Fortsolirittoder Assyriologie, 1880-1893. Leipsic, 1891.— 
Lindl, E., Jlie Datfliiliiito dor er.slon DyuasUe von Babylon; in Beifcidgo zur Assynolorie. 
Lnlpsin, Ifioi. — Loftiia, W, K., Chaldea and Susiana. Loinlmi, 1857. — Lotz, W., I)io 
liiischrifUin 'L’iglii.Uipll(Jsov I. Leipsic, 1880.~I*you, 0., Keilsolirifttoxte Sargon’e, Konigs 
vuii Aasyrioiip 7^2-71)15 v. 0. Leipsic, 1883. 


S. E.i Moiui- 



doiw I B()7 5 Life in Aucioiit Assyria. London, 1802, — Meissner, B., Beitirige sum altbaby* 
loiiiHubnn Prlvivlroolit, I.oipslo, IBOA-Meiiant, J., Babylouo efc k Chaldde. Pans, 1875 ; 
Dc'oouviirUiH rtHHViiomK'.s. La Bibholh^ue du nalou do Nimvo. Pans, 1880; Lmpreiutes 
do tuudiidH aasyfio-clinlddcns lelovda nu Mii.sde britamunuo sur des coutiata d intdret prlv6. 
I’liris. IdHtl; Los plerrcH gravdes dela Ilantc-Aaic, liecnoichos am- la giyptique oxlentaiei 
rai'is! 18H;), 18H(1 ; T^es iioms nropron assyrions ; lecboicbog flur la formation des cxpressionB 
Kldogi'niiliiiiucH, PiiriH, 1801} Ilamnionrabi (King of Babylon) luscrlplionB, Pans, 1878; 
r ' cH liii.gmii lordiutH do la Perse et do lAsByrk >vis. 1800, Annabs des J A^ju , 
Paris, 1871 ; ll lulvcoL Bahylono. Paris, 1888 5 Lesfausses wriinmWs do 1 Asmie. 1888 
Memnil wits born ntCherbouri^S FranM, lOtU April, 1820. 

fumislics yot another ilhialrutiou of iho praotica man of S 

{inin for llio most abstruse ficholawhip. llironghout a lotxg hie until 18C0, when at ‘ho np 
w" . it tliwo to.., 1» «s rclh«d wUl, fl.o Ufte ol 

Sonant lived the piu(!llcal everyday life of a magistrate, and piactwed 7 5 

iiioli iissidiiil-y uml «« to aUwu tbo luS^t distinction. Yet, at the ™ 

nla Slu'f 1......; l.. ...fo »ro,y.vl.«,o "ardilwto c 

uccoauiUslu'.d (if AsHvrmloeiskJ- A comparatively youiig man, when the cascovmes ox 

Hot! ii iml Lavanl ami llioir Huoccs8or.s first brought the Assyiioq ticasiues to the 
I o w<.vM, Momml soemod from the very funt to have been eeizod a 
llm Smng., inscriptions from Ninnyoh. He was ainoag be hr 
iilvoHLigulion ol tho Mraugooimoiform writing his^works is 

=~iSSS4si=yi»^ 

to nialcn tinmi d.diglUfnlly mtorcstuig to "to 

beau ti fill Jitthi l.oolr has novor R b dilSt to Md an explanation 

uLtondrd imai'ly all tlm other PwWmatmnsof fhoau^^ ^ 

of Lhi.s i..‘gi„ot unless it be 

sr/,::, 'oSi:,. w Ai-uo-* »( A-. ■■■“ »' 

Assyrielogistfl among the rest. 
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MtSiiard, L,, Ilisloire flofl aucions poin)loa do I’Orioiit. Pans, 18813. —Meyor, E., 
Ge.solnclite dcs AllovLlmma. Stiitfcgiiit, 1984, oLo., 5 vols., in pi-()jfros.s. — Mpnaoo, A., 
Orienlalia. Romo, 1801. — Muocko, Cli., Von ISuphrat ziun Tibin-. Unloi-Huoluiiigou zm- 
alloii Gcscliiclito. Loipsic, 1800. — Mnellor-Slmouia, 1*,, RolaLions cloa nii.Haions Hoiouti- 
fiquGg. Wiwliiiiylon, 1902. — Mlirdfeei, I?’., (IbscIi. liabylonions nnil Anayrioiw. iStwiit- 
gaj’t, 1801. 

NiebvihT. R. G., LcoUn’oa on Auoionl IliKtory. London, 18fi2, 2 vol«. — Nlobnhv, At., 
Ge 8 c]iic]ito Aaam’H iiiul JJuboIa. Berlin, 18fiJ. — Niobnlir, 0., llio oiwto Dyiuistio von 
Jlftliol (in Voi'dei'aaiai. Goa. Mitt., vol. 0, p. 43]). Berlin, 181)7 ; iStuclion /uv Gnacliiulilo (lea 
aUcu Oiientoa. Loipaic, 1801 ; Dio Ohroixologio dor Gescliiolito IhiuuIh, AcRyptoixN, lliiliylo- 
jiioii,s iiiid A.aayiiojja voii 2000-700 v. Clir. Loipsic, J805. — Nlkel, J., Iloroclot und dio 
Koiiaolirjlfclovaclmng. Piulorhoni, 1800. 

Opport, J., Bdbyloiie ob Ghalddo. X'ariH, 1874 ; L’iminoiUililu do I'flnin olioz Ion Clnvldilonfi. 
1‘tivia, 1875} Tho lloal Chvonolojry oE Iho Bul,yloinan Bynasiii'n. I-.oniloii, 1888 (in ooilivb. 
Avitli J. Monniib) ; DoQuinenbs jundiquoHdorAeayrio (Jtdo In Ohnlddi'. I’avis, 1877 ; Hlstdiro 
(lea onipii'03 do Ulmlddo oL d’ABsyrio. VoimilloB, 18(){» (in collnb. with J. Monnnt) ; I’liHUia 
(le Bftvgon. PavvB, 1803 j l*3x\\ttd\lioi\ floioixtill<ivw e\\ M^Htqwxiiivnvio. I’lvvm, 1850-1801}, 2 vidn.j 
Fntginmibs niybliologiquoH. Paris, 1882 ; FriiginojiLs do oo-srnogoiuo olialdcit'niio. 1870 ; 

La ilxation do la Clnoiiologio dea dorniorfl row do BaJxylono. Paria, 1 803 ; lav eoiidition dea 
oseUwoH fi. BcdiyUiue. I’aua, 1883; Taw iu«ii-l]iti<nia ussyaejuio« dcB Bargonidi’S cL Ioh liiatoH 
do Ninivn. l*ai’ia, 1803. 

Jidw Oppei't •\v(V8 born at Iliindmrg, OUi duly, 1825. Probwaor Oppevt ia u Gennan by liirth 
bub ft PftviHiaii by adoption, i lie whole oriontiil atiidioH iuivo Ih'ou Jtol iilono nuidu in VurlH, 
but many of tlioin iindor ttio dirndt aiwpioc.s of llie Fienoh Goverinnoiit, ho limb Fionclnneu 
are porliapa jnaUdod in clainuug hnn almost ns a Mlow-i'.ountvymnn. i’rofoHHov OjUMU’t )ma 
tbftb compioiioiifiivQ «oliolnv.Hldi» wliioh is charnotonstio rather of the (bn’inan tlmn iho 
Froiiclimau. Ho is a philologist nud linguist of llie hroadest typo. lIjiforLiiimtely for the 
genevnl puhllo Iho Gorman cast of UIh mind kUowh ilsolC HtUl fnvthor iu his apnai'ont am- 
tempt for bho literary grftoe.s. Ho ia a scholar who woika foi* scholar.s, ami it isliiib N('ldom 
lliab ho has writloii anything wiiioli eome.s well within tlio^rasjiol Iho general imblim His 
ia, tluivofoi'O, a luvino wUioU <me meets every whoro in puisxiing tho litf'V.'itmo of Assyriology, 
but tho results of whose invo.stigationH must UHUully come to the general loiidoi’, ns it were, 
through an intovproler, 

Felaor, F. F., Kolliisohriftlioho AkLeiiBUioke. Berlin, iSLiuIion r.ur Oi'iontal. 

AUoithumakm\de. llovUn, 1867. (In VovdoroHiat, Gos. Mitt. 1807, ‘Ivo1h.)*| Bal'yhm, 
Vortuigo. Borllu, 1800; A SIcoleli of Babylonian Soolety (in .Siiiitbsoniiiii TiisLituUi. An- 
mull Ropoi'b, 1808. IVnsliington, 1860). — Poiiot,{r., A liisloryol Ait in Assyria. London, 
1884. — Patoia, L P., Nipptu, or Kxploratloua and Advoaluios, etc, New York uud Lon- 
don, 1807, 2 vols,; 80111011000111 llosulUs of tho (Jnivorslly of I’oim.sylvaniiv, E.yoiiyation.s 
ui Nippur (in Airier. Jour, of Archeol., vol. 10, pp. 13, 302, 136, Priiioi'loii, 181)5) ; 'I'ho 
Seat ot tlio KiiiiicHt Civilisation in Babylon and tho Dale oE its Bt'gimiiiig.s (in Amer, 
Orient. 800 . »foui , New Haven, 18P0). 

I)r. John Puhnctl Voters was founcrly pvoCe.ssor of llohvow in the lliuvoisity of T'lmnsyl- 
vauia; at pio.sont rector of St. Wioliael^ lVoU*.s(aiit Kpwoopal Chmcli, New York Cily. 
For nioro Limn a gonoruUon after the (liacovorios of Botta ami Layard and fcln'ir huo- 
cessoi-a in Afosopolaiuia had lioon luvtliored by eoiupanU'H of FugliHli and Frene.U ami 
Gorman oxploiors, Ainoiica Imd taken no part in tho woi’lc, but in 1880, the IJnivorHity 
o£ PennHylvaiiia cloLevimned to make nnioiid.H for this neglect liy soudiiig out 11 fully 
equipped exploring party. Tho loader of this movomoul, and tho man who poivionally 
conducted tho explorations of tlio first two yeais in tho ftohl, was ProfesHor ,r. P. I'lsUiis. 
Through his ouorgotio eltoris tho inmihorlcas iliftiouUies that such ar. ontorpviso involve , h 
wore ovorcorao, ftud aonio most important discovorios avoro^-jnado. 'J'lio chinf of llii'se wa.i 
tho location of tho Dabyloniivn city of Nippur, tho site of that anoient temple of Bel, wluoli 
was, as Br. Peters poiul« out, io many gonorations of old Thdiylouiivus and Assyrians wlmt 
the templo of Jorusiilcm has been to tho peoples of Christendom. Ilia diBCovoriea at Ni[)piir 
have added greatly Lo llie Avorlc that has been cariied on at Babylon and Nimiveh, and 
“ helped to carry our Icnowlodgo of oivUiaod man two tUoimnd yeiua favlhur back than \v[W 
known Icsa than half n century ago.” At Nippur lio (liscoYorod whab is piobably tho oldest 
Imowu temple in the ■world. Both his oxpoditioiis met with very bitter and dotennined 
opposition from govornnionb ofTioials and wandering inhabilantH in tlio vieinily of Nippur, 
and it 13 mainly duo to Ids fearless determination that successful cxoavaMons'wero flaally 
made. 
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Pinohao, T. G., Heliyious Idofts of tho Babyloniaiw. Loudon, 1803; Notes. Loudon, 
Suiiioi'iaii or (Ji^iitograpliy (in Koynl Aaatio Soc. Jour.; 1900, p. 76, 1900); The 
Haliyloniari anti Ansyriau Cylindor-Seals ot tho Britwh Museiun (in Jouc. Brit. Archeol. 
Ahhco. j vol. 41, 11. 30G, London, 1885). TIio Bronze Ontes of BaJavot) in Assyria (in Jour 
jh'il. Avnhool. A.hhog. j vol, 35, p. 2lW, Londoa, 1879) ; The Temples of Ancient Babylonia 
(in ri'Ofi. Hoo. Bibl. Arcluiol.j vol. 22, p. 358, London, 1000). — Place, Vi.Niniveetl'Assyrie. 
I’liris, 18(17-1890. — Pognoii, JJ., Insoription do Afei‘oa*iyrerai', roi d'Assyiie. Paris, 1881. 
fiCH insoripLlouH baliyloniomies du Wadi Brissa. Paris, 1887. — Pr^vost-Paradol, L. A., 
RHsai HiU' I'liisloiru univuvaollo. Paris, 1800, 2 vote. 


. , .......... ..v....... ...... ... Assyria. London; Asshur and the Land 

of Nimrod. ClinoiinmlA, 1807; Bahyloninn Cities. London, 1883, 

JIumuzd li<mnm was born of Chaldean Christian parents at Mosul, Turkey, in 1823. 
In 1815 lie lieetiiun acrpminlcd with AiisUu II. Layaid, who was then exploring Assyrian 
j-iiinN, ftjjfl lioeoinln;,' imieli mteiwsted in tho work of Layavd, he accompanied him to 
Mngliuid ill 1817, [ioiitiiiuinghiaatudies in that country. In 1881 he was sent by the British 
( }()V('i iirnmit on a luissiou to Abyssinia to soenvo tho reload of sevoral Europeans who wore 
Ii(‘l(l priHonoiH by King Tboodore, but ho wiw himself impr-iaoned for two years by that 
lung. vSlioi’lly (ifU'i- Hccnvine his release ho visited'tlio Babylonian-Assyrian venon for 
LUo HvitiHli MiiHomn, and while on tlm OK]»diUon and others following, bo jnade many 
iiniKij'Uvnt diHoavmioB. Notable among these discovorios me the bronze gates of Balawat, 
from tho Limo of Slinlinanenor II (8.18-824 n.o.), and Uio Abu-IIabba taWel, recording the 
1 f'HloMitioii ot t-lio Inmiilo l>y NalMwipal-iddlii, a contemporary of Shalmaneser Jl, The name 
of IbiHHiun is iisHooiatcd with that of Layard, and with tho early history of Asmiology, 
UiisHain WUH in'imurily an oxploxev; ho assisted Layard in bis earlier work at Nineveh, 
and liiniHi'lf earriod on the investigations for tho British Goveruinent after Layard had 
i)i'('ii aillod lo otlKii- hohlH. lliissam luis never hecoino an Assyrlologlst in the teolwicsl 
m'coi'Uumn of the terin, contouUiie himsolf gcnorally with securing tbs matenal on wliion 
ilm liivnsLigiitioiiH of lunnevourt scholars have been based, fhe gicatest single feat which hs 
mH-omiiliKlud was Llio discovoryof tho now famous library of Asshurhanapal. lie has himwlf 
iold Dm sloi’V (d liiw dlsoovoricH in books tbntftionpb so widely known as 
Rawllnson, (b, I'lm Pivo Groat Monarchies of the Ancioiit ^Vorld, 

1871: A Muminlof Ancient nislovy. Oxfoid,180D; llorodotus. 

Piinolrf bi .fcKd'. Koyal A«ktxc .Soc.; vote. X, Xf, XII. London, 1SS6, The Cuueifoim 

Insi'i'inlioiiH ol "WeAnrii AhIu. Ivomlon, 18fll-lo01. ..i fUn/HrifTt/.., riv-friYd 

f/Xfw Mim (bi-clhoj- of Bir JJnmy Bawlmson) w/is bw;n at 

Hirm\ I'lnglaiul, in IfllC, Ho was educated at Swansea and at Ealmg School. Do 

r™' of AiSritf^Lmy inidot ami S' 1872 

liiHioi'ioKl wrililigH dovyi’ nearly the entire hwloiyof th® _ . t 

a - 

toriuiiH liud very much neglected. AIJ •>’ ,• iwofouud. If in bis estimate of 

flrJioIjii'ly irivoHligjiUoiis thnl might newer’ideas of theohionolo^ 

cnitniii porUoim of^his hmtory, mcewith the lenders of the 

of tlm J'omfdcr pm'lwte, 1 xofe|«ox iWiwon bus ha v JJ pn ^ 

unwcHt gnnmation, tliis is ThoCanou diediulflOS. 

carry liim back U> the vovvhoglmnngso^^^^^ jSS Snden. 1862.-Reooras of 

IhoPrcTcBroh’s-)- 

Lciidou,1900,^Ho.erB. 

II W,, Ilimoiy ol^ IlabylDina and Assyria. London, 1901, 2 vo 
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Gtfskm ('hrole.i ICi'iicM Chovqnin do Svrzrc xifv>i Imrn llUi IHlill, Afii'v ilui ilis- 

covorii's ni lUiUii anti Livyiwd htul bHowu tlw w<u 1<1 wind I vciwiK’-Uoust-H 

were L<i bo faimd in iMoBopotamin, it was iml.nml that cxuloi'ors sliould h<vlc oiil, llin tiLln'r 
liold.s of ancLoiit aotivity, in purtioiilar tlioso lo llio boutli iti Old Babylmiiii, and yid oldor 
Clmldoa. Aiuouh' Okiho wbo wont into tlio latlor iiold iinwt Nuccj'.ssfnily wtm i\l. dn Siu'/i'ci, 
]Iis cxplorationa at 'I'cllo, ono of tlio oldoHt wiatfl of ilesoiiotamiim ciyiliNidiou nivciiltaf a viihI, 
f|uaiitily of nitish intoro.stinjf antiqmtios of a typo in mimy ways ilHIVvind from trlnwn of Uni 
eonipniivUvoly rnconfc Aawyniui jwjviod. In pailicuUtv Uio hIivIiu'H iu Ibo voiiud, \vldciU wnnv 
to liavo bocu'ftoominou Conn of nvtialiooxiiin.sHion willi thn aiicionl f^ialdi'iiii.s, imvii iiilcri'Hl, 
hociiuHo of linin' difinionuo fnan tl>o Ims-roliofs lliat w<n'o Uin lavoiirilo HmilpluicH of tlin 
urliHLs of Niiiovnh. Tii tlui intorimdaUoii of llio Iin/*ofit(Jio ol mulmuil wliinli J)o .Siirzco 
S(j<!iiro(l lio bad had Llio aanisluiioo of M. Layoii lloiizoy and M. Aniiaiid. 

BayoQ, A. U., liOdtiu’a.s on tiio llfiliKiona i>f Ancitmt Assyria and Ihvhylonia. I-omlon, 
1888; AnoiouL I'linpiioa of thn Kant, l^oudouj 1881; At-nyria; ils I’l'inoi'H, I’i'U'hIk, and 
I’popUi. I/ondou, 18812 } Jiabyloiiiaim and AasyriauHj l^ifo and (hiflloiiiN. Now York, IHDI); 
Souial Jiifo ainontj: Iho Aflsyrians. Loinlon, ri-iiiiur of Aasyruilo/iy, Lomhm, 181)1 1 

‘riiti Uaoos of Lho Old Tiiacanmnt. Loinloii, 1891 ; Prosh Light h'oiii Uni Anniant Moim- 
inonls. liOiidon, 1881. 

AirAitaid Henry Hiiy/cp, horn atSluroLmnplonjnaarliviHtoLOrtth Koplondun', 1818. llnpnly 
PvoCnssoroEcomparaUvo PlvUologyidOxCord from 187(1 to 18(K!; atpu’-^ontl’i'oCosHm'uf Aasyn- 
oloay at O.vford. 'J’iio Avolldcnown Ovfoi-d I’rofostor lias la’on ono of tlui nionL viii Hivtiln ami 
aclivo of oviniilallsl.i. Ho hcojus equally at Inmio wlndhor tlni Hold ho Lgyi't, MoNojKilaiiiia, 
ov Afisyiia, and ho ih a writov of siioli iinlofiitl^odilo iinluHtry thivL wdiolarly woi’ltH on onn imh' 
joot 01 fiuotlK'i’ lira coiiHlanliy coming from Ins jmii. l*ioh‘wioi*Sayco ia iiy no nn'aioi a l•losol, 
Rtudont only Vndi^ a Invvolh'v of wnlo ox|nmnm'«, ami Inthivly it lias In'i'onn’ IiIh iiiinlom In 
spoinl bin wiuiovH an<l K]iwigK lumsi'-hoiding n» IOg.vi»t. !(<■ ImHaiwti nnu'iliof oomhlning tlni 
uliiiost Kcliolaisbip witli d capacil-y for oloai' nn'scntatioii oC hi» aiil’ji’ol, and Ills woiLa luii 
Llimnj'oro alino.it uh wall known to Iho ganoral roadov an thoy ai’<i to tlui H))(<(iialiHl. In (‘aali 
giiniirabum llioro ai'o hub a few men whooonddiihig Uioao tralLi a*’t a.i InkirprolorH liatwcon 
tlia land of HolioliU'Nhl]) and Uio aluding phioo of oi-diiiary tnorlidH ami among Uk'ho in mir 
gmun’idvon Tvof^ssin Sayco takoH a fovonuwt rank. 

Saxiloy, L. 1’. J. ().» do, Ucckovclioa mu* lu olii<m<dogio do!i ominvoa do Niulvo, do 
llal)yl()n(! ot d’Ulcljatano, J*ari.s, 1851. — Soliitfoi, It., Dio T'lalih'dkiingi’n in Ansyi'inn und 
Acgyiilcii ill llnoi' Hcziolmng znv lioiligon KolnifU Wnm, 181)0. — Solnnlclt, V., AwHyi'h'ini 
of AogypUiiis gaiiilrt nifiLoino. Cftiionliagon, 1872-1877. — Sohradoi, 10., Uuncilonii lnHiii'lji> 
iioiiH lind thu Old TontainonU Loiulon, 1878, 2 voIh.; Dio ilollonfahi’t dor Ihlar mu 
alLUivUylon. fl-k’Hsan, 1871; Kino SaimvvUing von (UHnrtCt/.nngon dm- Nviv.lil.igidou 

Toxlo fKoiUnsolu'iftliiilm lllhliotln‘lc), lioidin, 1889-1901, vola i-(J; ki’iliu.siihi’iruni iiud 
(h'.'ichioliL-jfoifiiilmng, CHowson, 1H78. 

I'lliPi'lKird Sclnwlcr wauboi’ii utltininswkik, (Joi'many.hthJamiary, 18;l(h HoHtiidiod at f.ho 
gynniasUim in lIvitnBVviulc and iu the Univomity at (lOtUiigon. Sliorlly aftnr jbiliiliing hl.H 
stmlli'i in (iDlLhigon ho wan appoinU'd I’vofoHwa' of llol'niw and Homillo l.angniigoH at 
Kiuhili, and laLor Im dUod cou'ofponding cUuii-H at (5U's.hou and ,Tona. I u IrtVfi ho wiw gvvou 
a pioCt'ssoi.'ilin) nnd nuido a imniibor of iho Iloyal Aoadomy at Ih'rhn. Ho ahio odihid 
KcUinschrifllicho. liibUnthd. Only a Xow of liiw woiIch liuvo boon ll•IlnHla(lMl inl/o lOngliHli, 
most iiol.al)lo. uiinmg thoso Loing The. i'lmn/orm InsrriptiniiM nnii the Old 

Snuth, (h, AHsyuaii DjwiovorioM. London, 1875; Aanyria, fitnii llin lOurlioHl 'I'inion. 
London, 1870; 'I'lio I'haldoan (lonoftiH. London, IHBl ; 'I'ho llislmy of UaLylon. hondun, 
1877; Ihstoi’Y of Sinmachouh (from iiiHttriptuma). TanuUm, 1878; of ABKhnvhii- 

iiipiil ^t’vom iiiHonpluin.^t). London, 1871; Aasyria fiom llio ICailh'.it 'I'inioH to tlm Pull id 
Ninuvoli. Now Yoik, 1870. 

CrPoi'ije Smith was horn iu London, Kiigland, 2(ltli Alaicli, 1810. Ihi is said io havn llrat 
heiiomonitisvosUiil in A»Kyr»i>iogy fmm liavxng lo oiigiavo homio mmoifoi in jilalun f(,i pnhli- 
catlnu. lie at onoo Look up Uvo aUidy, aiul a little later wan apneinf* nl U> a inwUon in 
tlio Assyrian daparLinonb of tlio Hi’itwh Miisonm. lie very- soon ocoanui ouu of Lho groat 
in'oiuotor.s of Assyriology. WxHi ,Sir Henry Kawlliuscm Lo odilod voIh. III-IV of, 7V«’ 
Cwmifom of Wexlern Asta. Tn 1872 ho diHcovoi'od lunong Llio olay hookH of 

lho IlraUshMu.s(ium fragnioiitsof astory of tlio Dolugo, fliniilar to Ihehihlical vorsioii. Koon 
after lias he visited Nineveh to make hixlhor aearoh for olay hooka jii AsshiirhaniipiiVs 
palace, and his expedition \va.H very RnccossCul. 'I'hc Deluge alevy proved t.o im \nivL of 
a groat iioem written on twelve lahlisLs. lie jnado two olhor exiKidiUotis for Llio MuHomn, 
but on Uio Inst one was aLiiokon rviUi fever and cliod nl Alei>po, li)l.li Augunt, 187(1. (loorgo 
Smith was known among oiienliili.sl« ns n innu who hud a piiimlinr iintinct for tlui traiiHla- 
tion of ohsenro, texts, lie devoted his ontho life to orioutal sludic.s, ami caiiio to bo 
racQgiiised as one of the fovomost of orietvtaliata. 
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Bpiogol, E'. pio nUpeisischon KeiliDschriften 2nd ed. Leipsic, 1881. — Strabo Tha 
Gcot^iapliy of r-o»*loM, 1861, 3 vols. — Stvasamaler, J. N., Babyloiiischo i'exte. 

18BI), Infiohi'iLloii von Nnhiichodonosor, ICbniff vou Babvlou fOOO-'ifin Tniuoin 

Loyl';:. imS?2’vd;; J^abyWu^JrU ien^ 

Tnlbot, \V. II. Fox (in RocovdH of tho Past). London, 1858, 18 vols. ; Inscription of 
1 iKliU li I'lk'sov I, lyiik; of -Aa.sym, n.o. 1100 (in Jour. Koynl Asiatic See.). London, 1857 

m mm Jhu>u I'uil lilboi was born 11th Febiuaiy, 1800, at Laycock Abbov, near Chippen- 
haiii, I'.nKliitni. nu>Yii.s oduontfid nt Harrow and at Trinity College, Cambridge, Kaining the 
Pui Hini prize tlmvo in 1820. Contiibuled papers to the Royal Society in 1822, and in thosanio 
yiiav liegaiv ii Hi'rion ol optical I’caeai dies and oxperimciita which afterward played an iniport- 
uiit PIU'L 111 iilioLogmpliy. In connection with his scientific studies ho devoted imich of his 
time to tho study of archeology, and in Inter life garo Im ontirc time to it, Ho shares tho 
honour with .Sir Ilonry Rawhiison and Di. llincks of being ono of the first to decipher 
tho ouiioiforin insoi iptiouH of Nincvoli. Ho died at Laycock Abbey, 17th September, 1877. 
'I’alliot was a iiiaaLiir in the hold of Assyriology. IIo was, indeed, one of the fiist to gain 
(UHthiotioii in lluH line, and in a pocnliav sense ono of the foiiiideis of the science. 

Tayloi, W. C,, atudonki' JUaiiual of Ancient History, London, 1882.— Tiele, C. P., 
Ilistoiy of Assyria. London, 1880; Kastorn Asia according to the most lecent Discoveries. 
I.otidoii, IHOI j (lonipavatmi History of Kgyplian and Mesopotamian Religion; Babyl.-assyr, 
({oschicIiLi!. (lotim, J88U-1888, 2 vols. (in Rccoids of tho Past). Loudon, 1873, 18 vols. 

Hornelk Vt’h'm 7'«'/r\VHsl»orn at Loyuen, Holland, lOlh Decon)boi',1830. Ho was educated 
ill till! imivcrsily of that city, giving c.Hi>ccinl attention to the study of philosophy and history. 
Ill 1877 lu! WHS iipiicitilcd Ui tlio chair of History and Religion iu the University of Leyden. 
Ills imiumouH jiulilinatinnH uit history and philosophy have boon widely tianslatcd. Pro* 
fusHur '1'ii‘lu mijuys the distinction somewhat rare among his countrymen of a ^iiito cosmo* 
))[)lllau ivpuliitiou. As an antlioi-ity on ancionl leli^ons he has no su^ierior, and his 
wntiiigH arc almost as well known in (jonnaiiy, Franco, England, aud Anieiica as in his 
Diilivo Holland. 


Vnlbuona, R, lilglpto y Asiria rosiicitados la parte. Madrid, 1805,— Van den 
Doig, M,, I’liliti! liiHtuiro aiieiumio d(‘S iieuplcs dc I'Oriont. Paris, 1888. — Vaux> W. G. W., 
Niimvdh and ParHcpolis. Loudon, 1880. — Vlgoioux, F., La Bible eb les decouvertes on 
AssyrUn Pai'is, 1H87. 


abviuiiiii. JhisLoii, 18865 ’I'ho Rivbyloiilaii Caduceno(iu Aiuer. Oiienb, See. Jour.,vol.U). 
mv lluvoii, lHi)(); 'flio ,S(ory of tho .Sorpont and tho Tree (in Amor. Antiq, and Orient. 
)iir., vol. 20, 1 ). 211). Chicago, 1898. — Wober, G., Allgemeinc ■\Veltgescln^te. Loip- 
0 , 1857-1880, 15 vols.- WolflB, J. R. von, Gcsolnclito dos Orients. 1880. — Wei&Bbaoh, 


Wnohsmutli, (!., JOinloituiig in das Sludiuiu d. alten Geschicht©, Leipsic, 
Wnhrnumd, A., lialiYlonkn’thuni «i«l Clnisteiitlium. Leipaio, 1882 . — Ward, W. H., 
Nkiti'H on Original Autlipiltica nalthnorc, 1887; Report on the Wolfe Expedition to 
Hahvlimiii, JhisLoii, 1886 5 ’fho Ihvhyloiilan Caduceno(iu Aiuer. Oiienb, Soc. Jour., vol. U). 
N’mv lluvoii 181)0' lUn U4>...M>t>i mwi rim 'i'w>a /in iVmriv. AnMn. and Orient. 

Join 
sic, 

h'. II., Ziir l/Osinig di'v siuncrisclion 
Itiihyl, [ii'i's, Chroiiologio (in Doulscho 

iDOl).- .Wiuijlolco.C., (ioHoliiohteile8.«».^.v..«...o. * "mn ' 

ICmpirrs. London, 181 ) 9 .- Wlnokler, II., fmnnnlung von 

iHliS-lHOl; lluli'i'michungon ziii altorlentalischon Geschiohte, Leipsic, ‘S® 

Ihd.Ylonh-UH mid Assyrimia Leipsic, 1892; Altoiionfca i^ho A K hK 

1807 ; Viillcm mid .SUmhm dos altcn Orients. Loipwc, 1000.— Woltmann, A. K., Histo y 
nf I'lliiitiiig. 1,011.1011, 18811. 2 vol 3 .-Wooa, R., Tho Hums of Palmyra, 

Zlinmoni, 11., Tho Buliyloman and tlio Ilobiew Genesia. London, 1001. 
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